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Introduction 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT AND SUSTAINABILITY 

The expressions “sustainable development” and “sustainability”, which con- 
stitute the moving horizon of my research perspective, aequired a wide- 
spread popularity across the world within the past two decades, as a re- 
sponse to perceived threats to humanity’s continued existence. 

The general understanding of “sustainable development"' is most often 
described as a triptych of social justice, ecological integrity and economic 
well-being, and was popularized by the Brundtland report (1987). It aims at 
a development of human societies that would achieve “the reconciliation of 
social justice, ecological integrity and the well being of all living systems on 
the planet. The goal is to create an ecologically and socially just world 
within the means of nature without compromising future generations” 
(Moore 2005, p. 78). 

The term ‘sustainability’ (used in 198 1 by Lester Brown), has an older 
genealogy in the German-speaking world, as the term ‘Nachhaltigkeit’ was 
coined (first in 1713 by Hans Cari von Carlowitz) to characterize a man- 
agement of forests that would not deplete resources on the long term, but al- 
low the renewable natural resources to regenérate and thus ensure its exploi- 
tation over the long-term. 1 I will however not delve further into the specifi- 
cally Germán discourses and debates around the term of ‘Nachhaltigkeit’, 
for two reasons: On the one hand, my research is focusing primarily on Eng- 
lish-speaking literature, and thus on English-language discourses (with a 
number of insights from French-speaking literature). On the other hand, I 
consider the contemporary usages of the term ‘sustainability’ to be rooted 
mostly in its relatively recent history in English language, i.e. from the 
1980’s onwards, as a heritage from the notions of “eco-development” as 


1 However, this genealogy of the term in Germán forestry has been reconstructed a 
posteriori by Germán researchers, when the English term “sustainability’" im- 
posed itself in recent years. There is no obvious direct link between the Germán 
oíd expression from forestry, and the contemporary usage of the English term as 
it emerged in the 1970’s. 
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discussed at the United Nations and other international organizations in the 
1970's (for example, the Club of Rome’s famous 1972 report Limits to 
Growth uses the adjective ‘sustainable’ to characterize the desired model of 
development) as well as from the history of ecology and environmentalist 
movements across the 20“ century.” 

The use of the term ‘sustainability’, rather than ‘sustainable develop¬ 
ment', by many authors in this context, reflects “a concern, on the part of 
NGO and academic environmentalists, that development is seen as synony- 
mous with growth. and therefore that sustainable development means ame- 
liorating, but not challenging, continued economic growth” (Robinson 2004, 
p. 370). More generally, besides the discussion-point of economic growth, 
the use of the term ‘sustainability’ suggests a different priority in framing 
the future of humanity in terms of its balanced evolution, linking social and 
ecological issues, rather than framing it in terms of a linear development- 
course with the economy as its main focus. This is the sense in which I will 
favor the term ‘sustainability’ in the rest of this volunte, and connect it to 
the constitution of a complex, ‘systemic’ perspective on reality. 

The expressions ‘sustainable development’ and ‘sustainability" estab- 
lished themselves across a pre-existing división of the environmentalist 
movement in two divergent discourses known as the ‘preservationist’ and 
the ‘conservationist’ discourses. Simons and Warfield (2007, p. 6) charac- 
terized this división as rooted in the divergence between ‘‘those who see na- 
ture as an art forra [with an own spiritual dimensión and who] prioritize the 
non-human” i.e. the preservationists, and ‘‘those who prize utility [of nature 
for mankind and] favour the human” i.e. the conservationists. 

The preservationists, such as John Muir and later Aldo Leopold. inspired 
by the Romanticism of e.g. Henri David Thoreau, consider the whole living 
world as the community in which we live. A radical forrn of preservationist 
discourse is found in deep ecology (with e.g. Arne Naess), which attributes 
inherent rights to the natural environment. The conservationists, starting 
with Gifford Pinchot (who coined a ‘resource conservation ethic’ aiming at 
minimizing environmental damage so as to ensure continued benefits for 
human beings), inspired the contemporary mainstream environmental 
movement, as well as the more radical ‘social ecology’ movement of 
Murray Bookchin (which advocates for a participatory direct democracy 
rooted in anarchism and connects it to an ecological discourse). 

Traditionally, preservationists aimed at “the preservation of natural areas 
in what was perceived to be a pristine (i.e. undeveloped) form” (Robinson 
2004, p. 371) and called forward a spiritual awakening to the sacredness of 
nature, whereas the conservationists heralded the protection of natural areas 
as a pragmatic goal. i.e. ‘‘a form of enlightened self-interest” (ibid.). 


2 On the histories of the English and Germán terms sustainability and Nachhaltig- 
keit, see Grober 2002 and Tremmel 2003. See also Grabe 2010. 
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Table 1: Biocentric vs. Culture-centric perspectives 


Biocentric 

(from preservationist roots) 

Culture-centric 

(from conservationist roots) 

Oriented to local, place-specific, 
closed system 

Open System 

Culture as nature: e.g. aboriginals as 
“noble savages” 

Nature as culture, e.g. discursive 

Stability (peaceful) 

Instability (conflicted) 

Finite human possibility 

Infinite possibility 

Independent of other systems 

Interacts with and is changed by 
other systems 

Pessimistic: problems result from im- 
mutable limits to growth 

Optimistic: resourcefulness can 
solve problems 

Culture as art, beauty 

Culture as industry, utility 

Absolute/fixed/normative (centralized, 
hierarchical, ranked) 

Relative (equity, broad participa- 
tion, decentralized) 

Valúes secondary 

Valúes primary 

Empiricism 

Humanism 

Maintain/preserve 

Expand/grow 


Source: Simón and Warfield 2007, p. 10. 

Over time, an additional distinction emerged between those who insisted on 
"questions related to valúes and fundamental changes in individual attitudes 
towards nature (the sustainability argument) [and those who, on] the other 
side take what they believe to be a more pragmatic and collective approach, 
oriented towards efficiency gains and improvements in technology (i.e. sus- 
tainable development)” (ibid.j. The distinction has been labeled as “ecocen- 
tric” vs. “technocentric” (Pepper 1996 cited in Robinson 2004) or as “bio¬ 
centric” vs. “culture-centric” (Simons and Warfield 2007). Robinson (2004) 
discusses further how the Brundtland Commission report constituted a “cu- 
rious combination” of these two perspectives. But is the discussion of sus¬ 
tainability bound to be divided along such a binary line (with opposed sets 
of assumptions, as suggested by Simons and Warfield 2007 - cf. table 1)? 
Or can a complex understanding of sustainability be constructed, which 
would overeóme the problematic assumptions of both approaches - namely, 
the traditional preservationist assumption of a fixed and pristine natural or- 
der, and the conservationist ‘optimism' assuming an infinity of possibility 
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thanks to human creativity (i.e. denying - or promising to overeóme - hard 
biophysical limits to growth)? 

The arguments to be found in the present volume will tend to argüe for 
the latter, i.e. that a complex understanding of sustainability is possible, and 
will elabórate a description of such an understanding as the emergence of an 
alternative worldview. Such a proposal is not an entirely new idea, and it 
echoes for example the ‘interdependeney thesis’ of Michaelidou et al. 
(2002) according to which "neither environmental ñor community sustain¬ 
ability are possible without the other” (Simons and Warfield 2007, p. 9). It 
also echoes, at a more fundamental level, a complex idea of nature, which 
incorporates both nature as inherent beauty and nature as human utility. Ed¬ 
gar Morin’s definition of nature already sets the stage for the whole discus- 
sion of sustainability and culture that will further unfold itself in the present 
volume: “Nature is not only physis, chaos and cosmos together. Nature is 
what binds, articulates, makes the anthropological communicate in depth 
with the biological and the physical” (Morin 1992, p. 382). 

But why cali it then an ‘alternative’ worldview? Robinson (2004) ech- 
oed the criticisms of sustainable development as “cosmetic environmental- 
ism”, both evading the question of “limits to growth” with a faith vested en¬ 
tirely in an imminent technological revolution, and evading the hard politi- 
cal and social challenges of Western industrial societies (as argued e.g. by 
Naomi Klein 2000). Instead, he argües for an open usage of the term “sus¬ 
tainability”, not as a unitary concept, but as “a kind of discursive playing 
field in which [conflicting views] can be debated”, as “a political act, not a 
scientific concept” in the traditional restricted sense (i.e. supposedly value- 
neutral), and as “the emergent property of a conversation about what kind of 
world we collectively want to live in now and in the future” (Robinson 
2004, p. 382). Within this playing field and this conversation, my focus, 
which will lie especially on the cultural dimensión of sustainability, will 
also oppose these mainstream discourses on sustainability that perpetúate 
techno-optimism and evade political challenges. Laville and Leenhardt 
(1996. pp. 132-142) already argued that sustainable development requires a 
“spirit of utopia”, in order to reach beyond technocratic superficiality. Di- 
eleman (2001, p. 14) defined “sustainable development” as “challenging ex- 
isting definitions of reality in virtually all respeets” and “working towards 
sustainable development” as “question[ing] current valúes and worldviews 
[...] seek[ing] creativity to develop new and yet unexplored produets and 
practices [and] creat[ing] fear, anxiety, uncertainty and alienation” to be 
catalyzed and transformed into “empowerment”. These three authors also 
pointed most especially at the roles of culture and the arts in this context. 
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The ‘cultural dimensión’ of sustainability 

Moacir Gadotti (the president of the deliberative council of the Instituto 
Paulo Freire, in Brazil) States: “To us, sustainability is the dream of living 
well; sustainability is a dynamic balance with others and the environment, it 
is the harmony among differences” (Gadotti 2009, pp. 13-14). As a shared 
dream, visión and worldview (as pointed out by Gadotti), as well as a con- 
versation (as described by Robinson), sustainability reveáis itself as a cul¬ 
tural phenomenon, if ‘culture’ is understood as valué system and set of sig- 
nifiers framing social identities and dispositions to act and to believe. Cul¬ 
ture is a collective memory of a plurality of knowledge, know-hows and 
rules/conventions. Cultures, together with the individual minds, are also the 
ecosystems of ideas and mental images, i.e. of the ‘noological sphere’ of 
human imagination and creativity. The noological sphere is capable both of 
generativity and of regulation (through a relative capacity to resist to exter- 
nal disturbances)/ Its mythical constructs are not only a superstructura as 
old-school Marxists used to claim, but a fundamental generative part of the 
fabric of human societies. As argued by Edgar Morin, an author on whom I 
will extensively draw in the present volume, “imagination is at the active 
and organizational heart of social and political reality” (Morin 1977, p. 341, 
following Castoriadis 1975). 

The inclusión of a cultural dimensión in the discourses on sustainability 
has developed gradually in the past decade, at different levels of discourse. 
In 1996. the exhibition “Villette-Amazone” was organized in París at the 
“Grande Halle de la Villette” (the largest Science center in París) by the 
‘Comité 21’, French committee for environment and sustainable develop- 
ment. It combined ecological urbanism, architecture, technologies and artis- 
tic projects (by artists such as ‘the Harrisons’ about whom I will talk longer 
in chapter 5, and other artists). It also was accompanied by a publication, a 
"manifestó for the environment in the 21 st century’’ written by Bettina La- 
ville (environmental adviser of the French President Franco i s Mitterand) 
and Jacques Leenhardt (philosopher and sociologist). In it, the authors aim 
to “engage a reflection on the role of culture in the transformations of our 
relationships with the environment” whereby to “rethink man and his 
knowledges in the very midst of natura and no longer outside of it” (Laville 


3 The meaning of “generativity" will be introduced in the first section of chapter 3. 

4 Exact page numbers in quotes from Morin 1977, refer to the 1981 pocket book 
reprint. 

5 The other artists included in that exhibition (whose work I will however not dis- 
cuss in the present volume) included Frans Krajcberg, Chen Zen, Gilíes Clément, 
Jean-Michel Alberola, Bemard Pagés, Giuseppe Penone, Jaume Piensa, Erik 
Samakh, Dominique Bailly and Josef Koudelka, among others. The selection of 
artistic projects in that exhibition focused especially on the activity of landscap- 
ing. 
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and Leenhardt 1996, p. 15). They cali forward the need for a “new episte- 
mology” (ibid., p. 12), pointing out that “precaution and contingency [...] 
consciously break away from violence, hybris [...] This here is a matter of 
culture"(ibid.. p. 13). They further discuss how some artists in the 20 lh cen- 
tury “constructed, maybe without exactly realizing it, the conditions of pos- 
sibility of a new outlook on nature” (ibid., p. 58) and the emergence of an 
ecological art (which I will discuss in chapter 5). They denounce the “di- 
vorce between the worlds of Science and of culture” (ibid., p. 89) and “the 
civilization of ex-situ” (ibid., p. 90) to which they opposed the duty of “en- 
vironmental Sciences” to “replace man in the earthly ecosystem” (ibid., p. 
93). Arguing that “ecologists have unfortunately renounced imagination” 
(ibid., p. 100). they cali forward a “moral of transformation” (ibid., p. 102), 
a “new humanism” founded on the “end of anthropocentrism” (ibid., p. 97) 
and a “mobilization of the imaginary” (ibid., p. 116) with the participation 
of artists. Laville and Leenhardt, in their manifestó, suggested that “sustain- 
able development is maybe the new challenge of the 21 st century, the sesame 
[i.e. the key to success] of a cultural revolution [...] on no account the trivial 
fruit of a technocratic consensus” (ibid., pp. 134-135). Unfortunately. not 
much happened in France in the decade that followed Villette-Amazone , in 
terms of integration of culture, art and sustainability, but significant devel- 
opments emerged elsewhere around the world. 

The UNESCO Summit on Culture and Sustainable Development in 
1998, under the title "The Power of Culture”, proclaimed in general terms 
the interdependence of culture and sustainable (mainly economic) develop¬ 
ment. In Australia, Jon Hawkes’ four-pillar model of sustainability 
(Hawkes 2001) included cultural vitality as a major dimensión of sustain¬ 
ability, pointing at the inherent valué of cultural diversity and of a vibrant 
cultural life of human communities. In parallel. in Germany, a number of 
cultural actors and of personalities involved in the field of sustainability, 
called for a greater attention to the role of the arts and culture in the search 
for sustainability. They organized in January 2002 at the Art Academy of 
Berlin, a conference of the Germán Society for Political Culture (Institut für 
Kulturpolitik der Kulturpolitische Gesellschaft) where they supported the 
“Tutzinger Manifest”, a cali for the integration of culture in Agenda 21 
processes, which had been launched in April 2001 at the conference “Aes- 
thetics of Sustainability” held at the Protestant Academy Tutzing. The 
“Agenda 21” action program launched at the 1992 Earth Summit of the 
United Nations in Rio de Janeiro, and the local agendas 21 that followed at 
the level of local policies, aimed to work concretely towards sustainable de¬ 
velopment, but did not directly inelude, especially in its first decade of exis- 
tence, a cultural dimensión (neither in a wide understanding of culture, ñor 


6 A further elaboration for cultural policies based on UNESCO's 1998 summit, 
was developed by Colin Mercer (2002). 
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in the more restricted sense of specific cultural-artistic activities). 7 8 9 10 The 
Germán “Tutzinger Manifest” denounced the dominance of technical, social 
and political economy discourses in the Agenda 21, and the absence of a 
discussion of the cultural background and significance of a search for sus- 
tainable development. It also denounced the absence of interest for ques- 
tions of sustainability in cultural policy and among a majority of the art 
worlds. And it advocated (in the context of the Johannesburg World Summit 
on Sustainable Development of 2002) for the integration of culture in strate- 
gies for sustainability, and for the building of networks in order to overeóme 
this gap. (One of the lead organizers of the two conferences and “Tutzinger 
Manifest”, Hildegard Kurt, will come back under my focus in chapter 5.) 
The Manifest explicitly stated: “If sustainability is to be attractive and fasci- 
nating, if it is to appeal to the senses and convey a meaning, then beauty be- 
comes an elementary component of a future that has a future, a way of life 
to which all people are entitled. For the Agenda 21 to be successful it is 
critical to intégrate participants with the ability to bring ideas, visions and 
existential experiences alive in socially recognisable symbols, rituals and 
practices.” 

In the meanwhile, a coalition of local governments across the world 
have launched the “Agenda 21 for Culture”, approved by the 4“ Forum of 
Local Authorities for Social Inclusión, in Barcelona in May 2004. This pol¬ 
icy document lists principies relating culture and the themes of human rights 
(which should inelude cultural rights), of diversity (i.e. the role of cultural 
diversity for human development), of local sustainable development (point- 
ing at interculturality, at the importance of a “cultural ecosystem” and at the 
prospeets for economic wealth), of social inclusión (cultural activities as 
part of citizenship) and of the economic role of cultural industries in the 
knowledge economy. Lately, concerns for ecology, sustainability and sus¬ 
tainable development also gained attention in the field of cultural policy and 
among prominent arts organizations, as indicated for example by the organi¬ 
zaron of a conference in December 2009 (“CultureIFutures”, alongside the 
COP15 UN Climate conference in Copenhagen) devoted to the roles of arts 
and culture for the “transition to an ecological age by 2050”. u Among the 
co-organizers of that conference were organizations such as the International 
Federation of Arts Councils and Cultural Agencies (IFACCA), the network 
of the European Union National Institutes for Culture (EUNIC), the Asia- 
Europe Foundation (ASEF), The Danish Cultural Institute, The British 
Council, the Goethe Instituí. The Royal Society for the Arts (in the UK), the 


7 For an introduction to the Agenda21, cf. Keating 1993. 

8 The Tutzinger Manifest, in English translation, is available Online at: 
http://www.kupoge.de/ifk/tutzinger-manifest/pdf/tuma-gb.pdf 

9 The Agenda 21 for Culture and accompanying documents and reports can be 
found Online at http://agenda21culture.net 

10 See the conference Online documentation at: http://www.culturefutures.org/ 
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Association of Performing Arts Presenters (in the USA) and the European 
Cultural Foundation. These organizations have not only gathered in that 
one-off event, but also started engaging, in recent years, in different reflec- 
tions and programs aiming to intégrate their work within the context of sus¬ 
tainability (and particularly of climate change). 

At the level of academic research on sustainability, the inclusión of cul¬ 
ture and the arts also emerged throughout the past decade. For example, in a 
1999 publication about education for sustainability, Stoltenberg and Michel- 
sen pointed at the cultural dimensión of sustainable development (next to its 
ecological, social and economic dimensions) as including the “handling of 
time”, traditional knowledge, a “holistic perception of nature”, lifestyles and 
ethics (cited in Altner 2006, p. 74). At the Erasmus Universiteit Rotterdam, 
Hans Dieleman launched in 2000 a research program on ‘‘art & sustainabil¬ 
ity” aiming to “explore the various roles artists can play in change processes 
towards sustainability” and linking the “systems characteristics of sustain¬ 
able development” with the “beyond rationality” characteristics of art (Di¬ 
eleman 2001). 

I will argüe in this volunte that the cultural dimensión of sustainability 
involves not only the inclusión of the valué of culture and of the arts in the 
discussion of local sustainable development and of sustainable communities, 
with an understanding of the contribution of culture (as in ‘cultural expres- 
sions’ of a community, cultural activities and the arts) to economic, social 
and cultural capital (as argued e.g. by Duxbury, Gillette and Pepper 2007), 
but also involves an understanding of ‘culture(s) of sustainability’, i.e. set(s) 
of norms and valúes, social conventions and institutions, informing the tran- 
sition to more sustainable practices. At a more abstract level, the question of 
culture(s) of sustainability also touches upon transformations in world-views 
and paradigmatic bases for the knowledge of the world around oneself, i.e. 
epistemological issues. Under this perspective, my concern will be to under- 
stand how the arts are related to such a question of culture(s) of sustainabil¬ 
ity. My focus, in the present volume, will be lying at the level of ideas, dis- 
courses and practices of different social actors including especially artists 
and intellectuals, rather than at the level of the institutional orientations of 
(cultural) policies as reflected in the Agenda 21 for Culture. 


OVERVIEW OF THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS 

I will now give a brief overview of the progression of the chapters in the 
present volume. However, this should not be mistaken for an ‘executive 


11 One of the co-organizers of the “CulturelFutures” conference was the small NGO 
Cultura21 Nordic, which is a chapter of the Cultura21 international network that 
I founded and coordínate since 2007, building upon the Germán NGO Cultura21 
which emerged in 2005 and was officially founded in 2006 by Davide Brocchi. 
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summary’. The main developments and arguments that I will unfold, have to 
be found in the chapters themselves, and will not be presented in a placated 
premature versión in the following few paragraphs. 

The literacy of sustainability, which at a general level can be considered 
as a common culture (but as a ‘uniplural’ rather than simply unified culture, 
as I will argüe later), departs from a currently dominant culture based on 
modes of knowing inherited from modernity. This argument will be devel- 
oped in the first chapter of this volunte, on 'the culture of unsustainability’. 

Based on disjunctive thinking, simplification by reductionism and at- 
omization of knowledge and experience, the culture of unsustainability de- 
veloped an advanced form of cultivated autism in the relationships of mod¬ 
era societies and modera individuáis with their environments. This devel- 
opment will be described in the first section of chapter 1, retracing the his- 
torical roots as well as the different dimensions and the significance of a 
culture of unsustainability in the organization of modera to late-modern so¬ 
cieties. 

The second section of chapter 1 will explore how the social organization 
and the valúes of modera and postmodern art have been contributing to the 
wider culture of unsustainability. This critical overview will focus primarily 
on the so-called ‘high', ‘autonomous’, ‘fine’ arts, rather than on popular cul¬ 
tural expressions. I choose to focus especially on ‘high art’ because of its 
peculiar contrast between the ambitious claims and hopes often elaborated 
within art worlds with regards to art’ s transformative potential, and the chal- 
lenges and limits set against such ambitions by art’s embeddedness in a 
wider culture of unsustainability. This limitation of my focus to the high arts 
will also allow me to further explore an alternative development within the 
scope of the present volunte (in chapter 5 on ecological art). More generally, 
the critical analysis of the culture and the art of unsustainability, as con- 
ducted in chapter 1, will serve as a baseline against which the further chap¬ 
ters will unfold the exploration of a culture/cultures of sustainability (chap¬ 
ters 2 and 3) and will more specifically analyze its significance in terms of 
aesthetic and artistic experience (chapter 4). 

As already stated after Robinson (2004), sustainability cannot be 
sumrned up in a master plan or a single concept. It requires a reforrn of 
thought toward complexity which can help put the pieces together, but with- 
out superintposing on reality a new simplifying témplate replacing the dis¬ 
junctive literacy of modernity. The exploration of such a difficult undertak- 
ing, will require two chapters: 

• Chapter 2 will introduce ‘systems thinking’ as a first step toward a cul¬ 
ture of sustainability, introducing a non-linear understanding of life and 
society and laying the foundations for an ‘ecological literacy’; but the 
limits and pitfalls of systems thinking will also be assessed (most espe¬ 
cially with regard to the risk of simplification by holism); 
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• Chapter 3 will move further into theories of complexity and into the 

framework of transdisciplinarity, as correction to the simplification of 

systemic holism and as the basis for a literacy of complexity. 

The culture of complexity thus articulated, will be further detailed in its aes- 
thetic dimensión in chapter 4 on ‘aesthetics of sustainability'. The core in- 
sight of this chapter, which constitutes the cornerstone of the present vol¬ 
unte, will be based on Gregory Bateson’s understanding of aesthetics as the 
“sensibility to the pattem which connects” as well as on theories of com¬ 
plexity and phenomenological considerations of a sensibility to the “rnore- 
than-human”. 

This sensibility has been most especially at the core of the development 
of numerous ecological-artistic practices in the past 40 years, which are in- 
troduced in chapter 5. This chapter offers an overview of the field of so- 
called “eco-art”, within the art world of contemporary visual art, as an ex- 
emplary and illustrative account of a possible development of ‘aesthetics of 
sustainability' in the arts (but by no means an exhaustive mapping of all 
modera and contemporary artistic and cultural practices which may contrib¬ 
ute at different degrees and levels, to a culture of sustainability). 

Sustainability and ecology have in the meanwhile turned into a focus of 
attention for a diversity of artists and other cultural actors (e.g. curators, art 
critics) involved in the art world of contemporary visual art, most especially 
in the decade 2000-2010. I will conduct a short overview of some of these 
developments in chapter 6, assessing how far these artistic discourses and 
interests may be relevant to the culture and aesthetics of sustainability as I 
discuss them in this volunte, and how far they may contribute relevant in- 
sights and sensibilities in this context. Here again, nty analysis in no way 
claims to be exhaustive, but merely to offer an exploratory overview. 

The question remains, of the relevance of such artistic practices and ex- 
periences for wider social transformations toward sustainability. I will fi- 
nally address this question in chapter 7, considering art as a field of experi- 
mentation where a ‘double entrepreneurship in conventions’ may allow 
transformations across social fields. The question of art and social change 
will also raise political issues related both to the relative window of oppor- 
tunity for such social change, and to the very question of the political di¬ 
mensión of social sustainability. This later question will also be addressed in 
chapter 7, with a focus kept on its declination in the worlds of the arts. 

Given the width of the area covered in this book. not all possibly rele¬ 
vant approaches can be introduced, and many specific topics will be only 
shortly evoked. I will focus on the discourses and arguments that are most 
especially relevant to a discussion of culture, art and sustainability under the 
perspective of complexity. 
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Methodological considerations 

My work in the current volume consists in a theoretical exploration, without 
a properly empirical element, but with especially two chapters (5 and 6) 
delving into a historical overview of a specific movement in art and a dis- 
cussion of some contemporary developments in the field of contemporary 
visual arts which are especially relevant to my analysis. 

The choice not to inelude an empirical study in this work, but to focus 
my analysis at the theoretical level. stems from the methodological and epis- 
temological challenge of my research theme: The search for sustainability 
calis forward a movement away from the usual confines of disciplinary, or 
even inter-disciplinary work, and towards transdisciplinarity. 2 This move¬ 
ment, which I aimed to retrace as part of the description of a culture of sus¬ 
tainability, was also the movement in which I had to engage myself in the 
making of the current research, and thus I was engaged in a recursive proc- 
ess by which my very theoretical work had to move towards complexity and 
transdisciplinarity. This imposed that I engage into grounds on which I am 
not familiar, such as the natural Sciences as opposed to the social Sciences 
from which I come. To the reflexive researcher, such a wide horizon as 
transdisciplinarity finishes to shatter the illusion of a full knowledge of all 
relevant discourses, which is usually maintained in small (inter-)disciplinary 
communities of ‘peers’. 

The preceding couple of self-descriptive sentences are not innocently 
laid bare to the reader. They reflect an epistemological attention to complex¬ 
ity: 

So-called ‘Human Sciences’ and ‘Natural Sciences’ (or ‘soft’ and 'hard' 
Sciences) need to base themselves on each other. In the epistemology of Ed¬ 
gar Morin (whose “method” I will discuss in the first section of chapter 3, 
not just as a mere methodology but as the basis for no less than a paradigm 
shift in scientific work), the nature of reality loses a stable primary ontologi- 
cal basis (in a linear view), and establishes itself through the complex circu¬ 
lar relation between the level of the social construction of reality (i.e. the so¬ 
cial Sciences) and the level of natural faets, i.e. the physical and biological 
substraía for the existence of any human (socially constructed) reality. 
Thereby, Morin’s epistemology airns at a “complex knowledge carrying its 
own reflexivity” (Morin 1977, p. 19). 

This reflexivity also concerns the individual researcher’s subjectivity: 
"The subject who disappears from his discourse in fact takes over the Con¬ 
trol Tower. By pretending to give way to the Copernician Sun, he reconsti- 
tutes a Ptolemaic system whose center is his spirit” (Morin 1992, p. 19). 
Consequently, the researcher’s subjectivity should be acknowledged and 


12 The meaning and significance of transdisciplinarity is not introduced here, but it 
will be in the second section of chapter 3, as part of my exploration of a culture 
of sustainability. 
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made visible, without turning the discourse into an apology for subjectivism. 
The researcher’s culture too, i.e. the social and historical conditions, influ- 
ence the conceptual work, and therefore a sociology of knowledge is always 
required as part of the reflexive process. But Morin also warns against a 
purely social-constructivist discourse which would be equally naive in deny- 
ing the physical base of any human, ‘socially constructed’ reality. 4 He calis 
forward a cyclic, rotational method: “This rotation leads us to physicalize 
our notions, then to socialize them, then to rephysicalize them, then to reso- 
cialize them, and so on ad infmitum [so that such a method be ] not a vicious 
circle, but a productive praxis” (ibid., p. 288). 

My epistemological position, after Morin's, should therefore not be mis- 
taken for a post-modernist radical constructivism, which it is not. As argued 
in more details by Smith and Jenks (2006), theories of complexity, in their 
attachments to emergence, evolution and to the recognition of the reality of 
‘attractors,’ reject an absolutist notion of contingence: In short, not every- 
thing in reality is socially constructed, and social constructions and conven- 
tions are not floating in an ocean of chaos (in the common speech under- 
standing of the term ‘chaos’) but are embedded/entangled with attractors, 
i.e. intervening variables at physical, Chemical, biological and ecological 
levels of reality. 

The recognition of subjectivity and the researcher’s reflexivity allow 
Science’s social praxis to emerge: “All knowledge is a physical praxis which 
is at the same time an anthropo-social praxis” (Morin 1977, p. 383). There 
exist only normative knowledge and normative Science. Physics is also a 
human Science and, as will be further articulated in chapters 2 and 3, the so¬ 
cial Sciences are also becoming (for a large part) an emergence rooted in 
physics. And Science, rather than being a disinterested activity, is a histori¬ 
cal emergence of the Western civilization. 


On complexity 

The notion of complexity, which will be properly defined and articulated 
in chapter 3 with the account of Edgar Morin’s theoretical work, plays a 
key role in the understanding of the search-field of sustainability and in 
the sort of Second Enlightenment that is required in order to achieve 
such an understanding. To prevent misunderstandings, a few cautionary 
remarks are warranted from the start: Complexity is not ‘complication’. 


13 If the present volume may partly fail with regará to Morin’s epistemological re- 
quirements, it would be by a lack of space devoted to myself, in my written text, 
rather than by an excess of subjectivity. The kind of self-reflexivity, at a personal 
level, practiced by Morin in his texts, is something which I am only now barely 
starting to practice. 

14 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 273-275. 
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The complicated can be relatively easily reduced to some relatively basic 
principies (like e.g. the ‘complications’ of a Swiss watch). But complex- 
ity disarms the explanations based on single empirical bases, single and 
linear logics: Complexity requires múltiple logics that are neither sepa- 
rated from each other into neat boxes, ñor integrating neatly with each 
other, but enter into ambivalent relations and tensions. In the universe, in 
Nature, in our reality, as will be argued in chapter 3 after Motín, every- 
thing is complex. “The simple is but an arbitrary moment of abstraction 
torn from complexity, an effective instrument of manipulation flattening 
complexity” (ibid., p. 386). 

The Science of complexity as Morin sees it, shall be en-cyclo-pedic, not 
in the sense of an encyclopedic accumulation of knowledge areas, ñor in 
the sense of a pretense to engulf the whole of knowledge (and be ‘ex- 
haustive’), but in the sense of “agkuklios paidea, training which puts 
knowledge in cycle [...] that is to say of learning to articúlate the dis- 
jointed points of view of knowledge into an active cycle” (ibid., p. 14). 
Morin’s encyclopedic challenge is concerned with the organization and 
articulation of knowledge, not with its accumulation. 

Furthermore, an understanding of complexity means that everything 
shall be ecologized and that everything shall be seen in meta-perspective 
and with loops. It further means that the Western logical tradition of the 
disjunctive, i.e. the excluded third, shall be modified in order to also 
consider the included third and the existence of several levels of reality 
(and more generally of emergence), as Nicolescu (2002) argued. These 
notions will all be further introduced in the upcoming chapters. A proper 
definition and understanding of complexity cannot be laid out in details 
here and now; it can only be evoked, with the aid of further complex 
“macro-concepts" that themselves require considerable developments; 
this understanding will thus emerge in due time: first partly in chapter 2, 
and then more fully throughout chapter 3. 


The rotational approach suggested by Morin, which opposes both radical 
social constructivism and naturalism, may indirectly remind my Germán 
colleagues of the ‘Positivismusstreit’ (positivism dispute) which famously 
opposed Theodor Adorno and Karl Popper in 1961, concerning methodol- 
ogy in the social Sciences, and which further opposed especially Jtirgen 
Habermas (for the Frankfurt School) and Hans Albert (for the school of 
critical rationalism) in the following decade. I will not discuss the details of 
this dispute (which is replete with arcane terminological clashes), but 
shortly mention one point: In the course of the exchange. Adorno expressed 
why the complexity of social reality calis forward a dialectical treatment, in- 
sofar as 
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“the cognitive ideal of the consistent, preferably simple, mathematically elegant ex- 
planation falls down where reality itself, society, is neither consistent, ñor simple, ñor 
neutrally left to the discretion of categorial formulation. [...]. Society is full of con- 
tradictions and yet determinable; rational and irrational in one, a system and yet 
fragmented; blind nature and yet mediated by consciousness. The sociological mode 
of procedure must bow to this. Otherwise, out of puristic zeal to avoid contradiction, 
it will fall into the most fatal contradiction of all, namely, that existing between its 
own structure and that of its object. | ...J The conception of the contradictory nature of 
societal reality does not, however, sabotage knowledge of it and expose it to the 
merely fortuitous. Such knowledge is guaranteed by the possibility of grasping the 
contradiction as necessary and thus extending rationality to it” (Adorno 1976). 

Whereas the Frankfurt school further developed and promoted dialectics as 
what they considered to be the proper methodological approach to the com- 
plexity of society. Morin elaborates a “dia-logic” which claims relevance, 
transversally, to the natural Sciences as well as the social Sciences, i.e. to the 
complexity of the physical and biological as well as the social world 
(Morin - s dialogic will be introduced in chapter 3). 

These epistemological and methodological questions are only very 
lightly touched at this point. Following Nietzsche’s claim that “the methods 
come at the end” (in his Anti-christ), it is only much later, in the conclusión 
of chapter 3, that will emerge a methodical framework for a culture of sus¬ 
tainability. 



1. The Culture and Art of Unsustainability 


The kind of culture we inherited from our 
fathers and grandfathers is beginning to 
challenge our ability to survive on this 
planet. 

LASZLO 1996, P. 75 1 

Comment n'avait-on pas compris que 
l'ordre pur est la pire folie qui soit, celle de 
1'abstraction, et la pire mort qui soit, celle 
qui n'a jamais connu la vie? 

MORIN 1977, P. 62 2 

La pensée simplifiante est devenue la bar¬ 
barie de la Science. C’est la barbarie spéci- 
fique de notre civilisation. 

MORIN 1977.P.387 3 


INTRODUCTION 

The search for ‘sustainability’ has gained an impressive strength and popu- 
larity, because it is posed as an alternative to a civilizational model, which, 
more or less confusely or precisely, is considered by a great diversity of so¬ 
cial actors, as a system in crisis. Sustainability represents the search for a 
way out of ‘unsustainability'. Most analyses of the situation focus on the 


1 Exact page numbers refer to the 4th reprint (2002). 

2 Or in English: “How could we not have understood that puré order is the worst 
folly which exists, that of abstraction, and the worst death which exists, that 
which never knew life” (Morin 1992. p. 58)? The exact page numbers in refer- 
ences to Morin 1977 correspond to the 1981 pocket book reprint. 

3 Or in English: “Thought which simplifies has become the barbarity of Science. It 
is the specific barbarity of our civilization” (Morin 1992, p. 397). 
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economic, ecological and social dimensions of this crisis. 4 5 6 But some authors 
have also explored the cultural dimensión of the contemporary crisis of un¬ 
sustainability, as well as its cultural roots. 

This chapter offers an overview of these explorations of our ‘culture of 
unsustainability’, first with a wide focus on culture in its anthropological 
sense and with a long-term historical background (section 1), and then with 
a closer focus on the roles of the arts as an integral element of a wider cul¬ 
ture of unsustainability (section 2). 

The following pages will therefore concéntrate a great deal of critical, 
negative impressions. However, the reader should not be thereby discour- 
aged: This critical stage is the precondition, and stepping-stone, which will 
then allow me, in the following chapters, to identify an alternative culture, 
conceptualize an alternative understanding of aesthetics and look at alterna¬ 
tive artistic practices, as my contribution to the transdisciplinary search for 
sustainability. 


Section 1: The culture of unsustainability 

The question addressed in the following pages is how modern Western cul¬ 
ture constitutes ‘the culture of unsustainability’ that is preventing our devel- 
opment model from achieving sustainability. The focus will thus be here 
mainly on the cultural dimensión of unsustainability, leaving aside the dis- 
cussion of other important dimensions, such as for example the economic 
dimensión of the Western development model. 3 The cultural dimensión is 
pointing at a number of social conventions and institutions, norms and val¬ 
úes, world-views and epistemological/paradigmatic premises, culture being 
understood here as a valué system and set of signifiers framing social identi- 
ties and dispositions to act and to believe. 

The focus is kept on ‘the’ culture of unsustainability that concerns espe- 
cially European societies today, but only as ‘a’ culture of unsustainability 
among many possible others, without any claim to define it as ‘the’ one and 
only culture of unsustainability in world history. Furthermore, I do not 
claim to be exhaustive in my exploration of the contemporary culture of un¬ 
sustainability in the globalized 'West'. An exhaustive exploration would re- 
quire a study of its own, whereas my goal here is to point at key features 
against which I will then explore an alternative cultural development, in the 
following chapters. In the following pages. the critique is oriented against 


4 See for example Hossay 2006. 

5 The culture of the Science of economics requires a specific critical treatment, 
which I started exploring in Kagan 2004. 

6 In history, several forms of human civilizations have self-destroyed, offering 
numerous examples of unsustainable cultures: See Diamond 2004, and for a 
critical, more complex account: Eds. McAnany and Yoffee 2009. 
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several fundamental dimensions of ‘modernity". However, I am not thereby 
claiming to cover exhaustively all the dimensions of modernity. (For exam- 
ple, I do not discuss directly the whole process of secularization.) Neither do 
I oppose all aspects of modernity, such as e.g. “the idea of the world as open 
to transformation, by human intervention’’ (Giddens 1998, p. 94). Rather, 
my critique addresses specific ways in which modernity organizes the an- 
thropic transformation of the world, as well as, more generally, the drift 
from a mere belief in anthropic transformation, to a belief in human control 
over reality. 

First of all, an overview of some critiques of Western culture will be 
given, focusing most especially on the analyses of authors whose insights 
will be discussed in the following chapters, in the exploration of cultures of 
sustainability, i.e. the systems thinkers Fritjof Capra and Ervin Laszlo, the 
theoretician of complexity Edgar Morin, and the advócate of transdiscipli- 
narity and physicist Basarab Nicolescu. They are pointing at a crisis in the 
Western mode of knowing inherited from the classical-modern scientific 
method, and at consumer culture. 

The historical roots of this culture of unsustainability will then be ex- 
plored, with a discussion of Descartes and Bacon’s influences, and further 
back, of the Western alphabetic culture (considering its indictment by phe- 
nomenologist and ecological author David Abram). 

Finally, a closer look will be given at specific dimensions of the more 
recent historical developments in the constitution of a Western culture of 
unsustainability: 

• The constitution of a technological system (cf. Jacques Ellul) following 
the shift from enlightenment to positivism (as discussed by Florkheimer 
and Adorno), 

• and the constitution of autopoietic social systems under modern soci- 
ety’s functional differentiation, as analyzed by Niklas Luhmann. 

A crisis of the Western worldview and mode of knowing 

Several authors advocating for sustainability, talk of Western culture, in 
very general terms, as of a cultural model in crisis, especially concerning its 
mode of knowing reality. 

Ervin Laszlo is one of those who made this point the most straight- 
forwardly. Laszlo is one of the promoters of ‘systems thinking’ (which will 
be further introduced in chapter 2), and has been working with the Club of 
Rome in the 1970’s, before creating his own ‘Club of Budapest’ in the late 
1980’s, a network of people committed to a ‘holistic’ intellectual movement 
(also known as ‘Integralism’). 


7 I will conduct a critical discussion of Laszlo’s holistic views in chapter 2. 
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Laszlo opposes a ‘classical’ view which we are inheriting from moder- 
nity, to a new ‘systemic’ view: 

“The classical worldview was atomistic and individualistic; it viewed objects as sepá¬ 
rate from their environments and people as sepárate from each other and from their 
surroundings. The Systems view perceives connections and Communications between 
people, and between people and nature, and emphasizes community and integrity in 
both the natural and the human world. 

The classical worldview was materialistic, viewing all things as distinct and measur- 
able material entities. The Systems view gives a new meaning to the notion of matter, 
as a configuration of energies that flow and interact, and allows for probabilistic 
processes, for self-creativity, as well as for unpredictability. [...] 

The classical worldview was Eurocentric, taking Western industrialized societies as 
the paradigms of progress and development. The holistic visión takes in the diversity 
of human cultures and societies and sees all of them as equally valid, ranking them 
only in regard to sustainability and the satisfaction they provide for their members” 
(Laszlo 1996, p.ll). 

Laszlo also denounces a modern, “atomistic” view of the human being, as 
based in modern scientific method, and which he opposes to the alternative, 
systemic view he is promoting: 

“The classical scientific method led to a vast number of highly accomplished theories 
concerning man's behavior, dispositions, and even his subconscious. But it also led 
to the fragmentation of our understanding of human beings. In the midst of all the 
complex special theories, we have gained little real insight into human nature itself. 
In fact, some theories would deny that there is any such thing, preferring instead to 
think of humans as a black box which correlates stimuli with responses. Opposed to 
atomism and behaviorism, the Systems view links the human being again with the 
world (s)he lives in, for he or she is seen as emerging in that world and reflecting its 
general character [...] He/she is a natural entity, and an inhabitant of several interre- 
lated worlds. By origin (s)he is a biological organism. By work and play (s)he is a 
social role carrier. And by conscious personality (s)he is a Janus-faced link integrat- 
ing and coordinating the biological and the social worlds” (Laszlo 1996, p. 60). 

The discussion of the different alternatives to the classical/atomistic world¬ 
view denounced by Laszlo, will be conducted at length in chapter 2 and 3. 
For now, I will rather focus on the characterization of this problematic heri- 
tage of modernity: Other authors have further developed critical discourses 
complementing Laszlo’s arguments. 

Basarab Nicolescu, quantum physicist and promoter of transdisciplinar- 
ity, articulated more clearly, what Laszlo indicted as an “atomistic view” in- 
herited from modern scientific method. Nicolescu describes it as a paradigm 
of simplicity, which he describes for example in his own scientific discipline 
(i.e. in classical physics) as imposing assumptions such as: 
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• Continuity: “one cannot pass from one point to another in space or time 
without passing through all the intermediary points” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 
10 ); 

• Local causality: “each cause at a given point corresponds to a nearby ef- 
fect, and each effect at a given point corresponds to a nearby causejand] 
there is no need at all for any direct action from a distance” (ibid., p. 10- 

ii); 

• Determinism : “Physical States are functions of positions and speeds; it 
follows that if one specifies the initial conditions (the physical State at a 
given moment of time), one can completely predict the physical State at 
any other moment of time” (ibid., p. 11). 

But the crisis of Western knowing is not only rooted in the paradigm of 
simplicity, in Nicolescu’s analysis: It also finds its root in the “fragmenta- 
tion of our understanding” as Laszlo called it, and which is caused accord- 
ing to Nicolescu, by the binary character of classical logic: “Classical binary 
logic confers its patent on either a scientific or nonscientific discipline. 
Thanks to its rigid norms of truth, a discipline can pretend to entirely con- 
tain all knowledge within its own field” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 33). But with 
the development of disciplinary knowledge, “a multischizoid, complex real- 
ity appears to have replaced the simple, one-dimensional reality of classical 
thought” (ibid., p. 34). This realization has prepared the ground for a con- 
sideration of complexity (which I will introduce in chapter 3), but in the 
meanwhile, a Babelization of knowledge has taken hold of modera societies. 

"This process of 'Babelization' cannot continué without putting our own existence 
into jeopardy, because a decisión maker becomes increasingly more incompetent re- 
gardless of his or her intention [...] it is obvious that even a group comprised of the 
best specialists from all the various disciplines would only be able to develop a gen- 
eralized incompetence, for the simple reason that the sum total of competencies is not 
competence: on the technical level, the intersection between different domains of 
knowledge is an empty ensemble” (ibid., p. 42). 

Nicolescu also points at the ravages of the classical-modernist praise of ob- 
jectivity, turning into a regression of human intelligence: "All knowledge 
other than scientific is thus cast into the inferno of subjectivity, tolerated at 
most as a meaningless embellishment or rejected with contempt as a fantasy, 
an illusion, a regression or a product of the imagination” (ibid., p. 13). 

Not only does human knowing suffer from the rigid praise of objectiv- 
ity: The human subject is also endangered, according to Nicolescu. 


8 Classical logic, and Nicolescu’s alternative to it, are explained only later, in my 
section on transdisciplinarity in chapter 3 (cf. pp. 150-153). 
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“Objectivity, set up as the supreme criterion of truth, has one inevitable consequence: 
the transformation of the subject into an object. The death of the subject, which her- 
alded all other deaths, is the price we pay for objective knowledge. The human being 
became an object - an object of the exploitation of man by man, an object of the ex- 
periments of ideologies that are proclaimed scientific, an object of scientific studies 
to be dissected, formalized and manipulated. The Man-God has become a man- 
object, of which the only result can be self-destruction" (ibid.). 

One of the consequences of the development of modern Science was the 
split between Science and culture (in the sense of ‘humanities’), as part of 
the fragmentation of human knowing. Nicolescu recalls that up until after 
the Renaissance, “science and culture were inseparable” (ibid., p. 95). In the 
17 tñ century, only “the germ of the split” was present, “when the methodol- 
ogy of modern Science was formulated, but it did not become fully blown 
until the nineteenth century” (ibid., p. 96). Then did the subject get elirni- 
nated from the realm of ‘hard Sciences". “The ‘death of man’ coincides with 
the complete separation between Science and culture” (or hard Sciences and 
humanities). This separation entrenched itself in academic institutions in the 
20“ century. "The two cultures are perceived as antagonists. The split be¬ 
tween the two cultures is first of all a split between valúes” (ibid.. p. 97). 

Nicolescu even goes as far as arguing that the application of the classi- 
cal-modern scientific method to the realm of the social Sciences, e.g. by 
Marx and Engels (with "the correspondences between economic, social, and 
historical laws and the laws of Nature”), advancing the idea that "by assign- 
ing certain initial socially specific conditions, one can infallibly predict the 
future of humanity” (ibid., p. 13), is at the root of 20“ century totalitarian- 
isms. “The dogmas and ideologies that have ravaged the twentieth century 
were derived from classical thought, founded on the concepts of classical 
physics” (ibid., p. 15). 

Overall, for Nicolescu, the main limitation of the paradigm of simplicity 
of modern scientific culture, lies in its limitation of human intelligence to a 
simple, linear logic: “scientism has bequeathed us one persistent and deeply 
rooted idea: that of the existence of a single level of reality” (ibid., p. 14). 

A comparable, probably even more accomplished and articúlate, critique 
of classical Science, as disjunctive simplification, is conducted by Edgar 
Morin, a French sociologist and philosopher whose theoretical insights on 
complexity will be discussed at length in the first section of chapter 3. From 
the outset of the first volunte of his Method , Morin argües that the very 
structures of modern Sciences and western knowledge, their paradigmatic 
baseline, are preventing us from acquiring a proper understanding of the 
pressing issues of the late 20“ century (i.e. issues of unsustainability). 


9 To move beyond this limitation, Nicolescu advocates a move towards ‘transdis- 
ciplinarity’, which I will introduce in the second section of the third chapter. 
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“[0]ur principies of knowledge hide what is hereon in vital to know [...] 
the concepts [...] are mutilated and lead to actions which are inevitably muti- 
lating” (Morin 1992, p. 3). 10 

Morin denounces the mutilation of human understanding by the frag- 
mentation and “dissociation” of the inter-related dimensions of reality, e.g. 
our human identity as “individual-society-species” being dissociated in three 
sepárate terms (Morin 1977, p.10). 

Morin articulates how modern Science is limited by an “almighty princi¬ 
pie of disjunction" (ibid., p.ll) and is incapable of confronting “a triple 
wall: the encyclopaedic wall, the epistemological wall, the logical wall” 
(ibid., p. 12), i.e. of approaching the entire field of knowledge, of learning by 
linking (and not just learning by isolating) and of overcoming the logical ab- 
surdity of circular (instead of linear) causality. Modern Science traditionally 
renounced to face these challenges and kept within the borders of the dis- 
junctive paradigm. “It is precisely this renouncement that the University 
teaches us” (Morin 1992, p. 6). 

On the one hand, the human being is split into pieces: “Man has come 
apart” (ibid., p.8); on the other hand, the world is also torn into pieces, and 
even physics is divided into quantum physics, cosmology, and in between, 
‘classical physics’, incapable of communicating with one another. 

While Science specialized itself to a point of absurdity, losing the possi- 
bility to achieve an intelligibility of reality, Morin asks, what is the point of 
such a Science then, i.e. an overall ignorant accumulation of isolated islands 
of knowledges? As Morin points out, modern Science failed to define itself: 

"But then, what is Science? Here we must realize that this question does not have a 
scientific answer : Science does not know itself scientifically and has no means of 
knowing itself scientifically. [...] There are epistemological tribunals which, a poste- 
ñon and from the exterior, pretends to judge and to gauge scientific theories [...] 
How is [science] incapable, not only of controlling, but of conceiving its power of 
manipulation and its manipulation by power” (ibid., pp. 8-9)? 

A “science of Science” is lacking, which should be embedded in the scien¬ 
tific theories and methodologies at their very basis. 

Morin denounces three basic modes of simplifying thought: “ío idealize 
(to believe that reality can be reabsorbed in the idea, that the intelligible 
alone is real); to rationalize (to want to endose reality in the order and the 
coherence of a system, to forbid it all overflow outside the system [...]); to 
normalize (that is to say to elimínate the strange, the irreducible, the myste- 
rious)” (ibid., p. 16). 


10 For most of the long quotes from Morin's first volume of La méthode, I am using 
the translation from the English-translated edition (Morin 1992). However, for 
some short quotes, I am doing my own translations and referring to the French 
original text (Morin 1977). 
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Modern Science tends to forget that simplicity is but an abstraction. “The 
simple is only an arbitrary moment of abstraction,a means of manipulation 
torn from complexity” (ibid., p. 149). 

“Simplification reifies, that is to say hides the relativity of the notions [and it] dis- 
solves organization and system. It is certainly necessary to know the simple laws of 
interaction whence flow innumerable, rich and complex combinations. [...] But, to be 
content with this type of explanation is to hide complexity at departure (the play of 
order/disorder/interaction) and complexity at arrival: the complex organization of 
such combinations into Systems of Systems” (ibid., p. 143). 11 

Classical Science stressed the primacy of order, i.e. attributed a mechanical 
order to the universe. At the astronomical level, classical Science pictured a 
“clockwork universe” of matter and energy (Morin 1977, p. 33). Even the 
theory of evolution, in biology, was often stripped of its chaotic forcé and 
turned into an ordering principie, with an impoverished understanding of 
“adaptation” supported by a belief in a linear progress: a belief “[t]hat life, 
obeying natural laws of adaptation and selection, has developed itself to 
reach this rational order that the ñame homo sapiens symbolizes” (Morin 
1992, p. 30). Only starting with thermodynamics did this primacy and linear 
progression of order start crumbling down in the late 19“ century, but only 
partially and slowly, at least until the appearance of chaos theory in the late 
20 th century. 

Looking back at modern Science before catastrophe and chaos theories, 
Morin wonders how the western belief in the primacy of order could have 
lasted so long and and remained so strong. “How could we not have under- 
stood that puré order is the worst folly which exists, that of abstraction, and 
the worst death which exists, that which never knew life” (ibid.. p. 58)? 

Morin" s analysis also complements Nicolescu’s critique of classical 
physics. Classical physics is ‘reductionist’, as it looks for simple elements 
and general laws. It posits objectivity, i.e. “a universe constituted of isolated 
objects subjected to objectively universal laws” (Morin 1977, p. 96). The 
classically conceived physical object is substantial and self-sufficient i.e. it 
ontologically exists independently of its environment and of the human ob¬ 
serven 

This misconception of the object also relates to the practice of scientific 
experimentaron: “experimentaron, which surgically tears the object from 
its environment and its adherences and, in so doing, manipulates and en- 
slaves [...] the disciplines have closed down upon mutilated objects” (Morin 
1992, p. 205). The closed conception of object corresponds to a unidimen¬ 
sional worldview, Morin argües after Maruyama (1974). “Things became 
objective: inert, fixed, unorganized objects, bodies always moved by exte¬ 
rior laws. Such objects, deprived of form, organization, singularity, are, at 


11 Morin’s notions mentioned here, will be introduced in chapter 3. 
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that degree of abstraction, terribly unreal; but one has hold of them, by 
measurement and experiment, and that action is terribly real” (Morin 1992, 
p. 374). 

Furthermore, the experimenter in empirical Sciences ignores the very 
consequences of his observational praxis which is also a transformational 
praxis allowing the development of a technological system (this aspect will 
be further discussed below). 

"We used to believe, we continué to believe that scientific experiment knows its ob- 
ject by isolating it [...] It certainly provokes a relative isolation by inhibiting certain 
interactions, but it provokes, by and of itself new types of interactions [...] between 
the phenomenon and this time the experimenter, interactions of which he remains un- 
conscious [and it] produces transformable information which allows the development 
of this universal manipulation which we cali technique” (ibid., pp. 363-364). 

Overall, Western Physics “has not only disenchanted the universe, but also 
desolated it”, argües Morin. It lost the intuitive insights of an animistic uni¬ 
verse, an “enchanted visión [which] recognized -mythologically- the pres- 
ence of generativity [...] and implied a communicating loop between the 
sphere of physis, the sphere of life and the anthropo-social sphere: anthro- 
pomorphism-zoomorphism-cosmomorphism” (Morin 1977, p. 365). 

Morin’s last argument echoes Gregory Bateson’s praise of totemism and 
animism vs. modern knowledge as a degeneration of these earlier forms of 
human knowing: 

"Anthropologically, it would seem from what we know of the early material, that 
man in society took clues from the natural world around him and applied those clues 
in a sort of metaphoric way to the society in which he lived. That is, he identified 
with or empathized with the natural world around him and took that empathy as a 
guide for his own social organization and his own theories of his own psychology. 
This was what is called 'totemism'. 

In a way, it was all nonsense, but it made more sense than most of what we do today, 
because the natural world around us really has this general systemic structure and 
therefore is an appropriate source of metaphor to enable man to understand himself in 
his social organization. 

The next step, seemingly, was to reverse the process and to take clues from himself 
and apply these to the natural world around him. This was ‘animism', extending the 
notion of personality or mind to mountains, rivers, forests, and such things. This was 
still not a bad idea in many ways. But the next step was to sepárate the notion of 
mind from the natural world, and then you get the notion of gods. 

But when you sepárate mind from the structure in which it is immanent, such as hu¬ 
man relationship, the human society, or the ecosystem, you thereby embark, I be¬ 
lieve, on fundamental error, which in the end will surely hurt you. 

Struggle may be good for your soul up to the moment when to win the battle is easy. 
When you have an effective enough technology so that you can really act upon your 
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epistemological errors and can create havoc in the world in which you live, then the 
error is lethal. Epistemological error is all right, it’s fine, up to the point at which you 
create around yourself a universe in which that error becomes immanent in mon- 
strous changes of the universe that you ha ve created and now try to live in” (Bateson 
1973, pp. 460-461). 12 

This last point of Morin’s analysis also echoes the phenomenological 
critique of modernity: The founder of phenomenology, Edmund Husserl, 
also saw (in his last book: cf. Husserl 1970) a crisis in Western civilization 
in the increasing overrunning of, and estrangement from, life-world experi- 
ence (“Lebenswelt”, i.e. the subjective and inter-subjective, pre-conceptual 
lived experience of human subjects) by the qualitatively less nuanced under- 
standings of reality imposed by Western Sciences and technologies. 

But the contemporary culture of unsustainability can also be analyzed at 
other levels. Another often-denounced cultural dimensión of unsustainabil¬ 
ity in contemporary late-modern societies, which affects behavior directly 
and extensively, is consumerism (or in other words, the culture of hyper- 
consumption). 

A critique of consumerism as rooted in patriarchal cultures 

Hyper-consumption constitutes one striking dimensión of the contemporary 
culture of unsustainability in late-modern societies. 13 

Fritjof Capra notices that consumerism, over-consumption, is still grow- 
ing at the turn of the 21 st century (even in an ‘information’ or ‘service’ econ- 
omy): “One of the greatest obstacles on the road towards sustainability is the 
continuing increase in material consumption. In spite of all the emphasis in 
our new economy on information processing, knowledge generation, and 
other intangibles, the main goal of these innovations is to increase produc- 
tivity, which ultimately increases the flow of material goods” (Capra 2002, 
pp. 262-263). Consumption is considered as an imperative, through "the 
delusion that the accumulation of material goods is the royal road to happi- 
ness [...] and material acquisition is portrayed as a basic human right, in- 
creasingly even as an obligation” (ibid., p. 263). 


12 Exact page numbers refer to the 1978 reprint of the 1973 edition by Granada 
Publishing. 

13 The reader may refer to Veblen 1899, Baudrillard 1970, eds Schor and Holt 
2000, eds. Princen et al. 2002 and Kasser 2002 for an analysis of consumer cul¬ 
ture, and to Ray and Anderson 2000 and Verdi 2008, for a discussion of claimed 
transformations toward sustainability with more ‘responsible consumers’ and 
"sustainable lifestyles’. Parallels can be drawn between Ray and Anderson’s ar- 
guments on the “cultural creatives” and some of my own developments in chap- 
ter 2, but in comparison, their analysis remains very superficial. 

14 Exact page numbers refer to the 2004 edition by Anchor Books. 
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Nicolescu, on his part, is not optimistic about the postmodern versión of 
consumer society. His central critical argument concerns the dissolution of 
the unity of individual personality under the influence of the (televised) im- 
age and its cult of personalities. 

"Continual disharmony between individual and social life produces múltiple person¬ 
alities in one and the same being. The contradictions and conflicts between different 
personalities inside a person lead to the dissolution of interior being, which is no 
longer recognizable under these múltiple masks. [...] We now live by proxy. We 
delegate our lives to some authority figure, to some guru, to the image of some singer 
or athlete” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 92). 

This phenomenon is, according to him, the cornerstone of the contemporary 
hyper-consumption society: 

"In general, the growth of consumerism is calculated to be a function of the number 
of persons who are susceptible to consuming. However, any given person may ex- 
hibit múltiple personalities, so the number of potential consumers is much larger than 
the number of persons who consume. Advertisers have long understood this rela- 
tively trivial evidence, which, like all evidence, is not very visible. Every day these 
advertisers stimulate a different desire, and each desire creates a new potential con¬ 
sumer in one and the same person. A human being’s material needs are limited, but 
his desires are unlimited” (ibid.). 

Nicolescu poses the self-constitution of the human being in opposition to 
this multiplication of desires which, he claims, “leads to the consumption of 
being”; he instead wants to celébrate “our interior experience” and affirms: 
"The greatest work - the Great Work - is our own life” (ibid., p. 93). 15 

Fritjof Capra views consumerism as being rooted in patriarchalism. and 
recognizes this as a cultural and cross-cultural issue: According to him: 

"This glorification of material consumption has deep ideological roots that go far be- 
yond economics and politics. Its origins seem to lie in the universal association of 
manhood with material possessions in patriarchal cultures [...] The association of 
manhood with the accumulation of possessions fits well with other valúes that are fa- 
vored and rewarded in patriarchal culture - expansión, competition, and an ‘object- 
centered’ consciousness” (Capra 2002, p. 264). 


15 Another perverse effects of consumerism, according to Nicolescu, is the ‘spiri- 
tual consumerism’ of ‘sectarian insularity': “The rapid multiplication of sects is 
one of the signs of the disappearance of clear guidelines in a consumer society. 
The escape into the closed life of a sect actually indicates a need to avoid all re- 
sponsibility in a world of incomprehensible complexity” (ibid., p. 115). 
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Patriarchal culture is also playing a role in the scientific culture and more 
generally, the prevalent mode of knowing in Western, modem societies. For 
example, Nicolescu notices a clear form of machism or at least an expres- 
sion of patriarchalism in the works of 19“ century scientists: “Nature offered 
herself as a mistress to man, in order to be penetrated to her depths, domi- 
nated, conquered. Even without succumbing to the temptation to psychoana- 
lyze scientism, one is forced to note that the writings of nineteenth-century 
scientists about Nature abound in the most unbridled sexual allusions” 
(Nicolescu 2002, p. 12). 

While the discussion of patriarchalism suggested a historical analysis of 
the roots of consumerism, the long quote from Gregory Bateson introduced 
a historical dimensión in the critical analysis of the scientific method, which 
allows to further explore the possible origins of the mutilated Western mode 
of knowing. 

Historical roots of the culture of unsustainability 

As trivial as the remark may seem, time does matter: Historical develop- 
ments in human societies do impose a degree of irreversibility, a so-called 
path-dependency (which, however, also knows bifurcations) which has to be 
acknowledged and understood, prior to any attempt at reforming modera 
modes of knowing and worldviews. As noted by Laszlo. the irreversibility 
of human purposive consciousness is a cultural phenomenon. “The apple, 
not only of knowledge but of the many facets of culture, proved to have ir¬ 
reversible effects [...] consciousness, when evolved, took over the direction 
of our evolution. The means became the end: the self-maintaining biological 
species was transformed into a cultural species” (Laszlo 1996, p. 74-75). 
Laszlo evokes “the vast organizational process of differentiation, complexi- 
fication and association” taking place in human societies across history, but 
tremendously accelerating in modera western history. “On the whole, the 
same branching evolutionary development took place here as in the organic 
realm. But here it took place within the setting of cultures. And cultures can 
quicken the pace of development or slow it down" (ibid., p. 75) - or rather, 
alter the pathways according to emergent logics at a cultural level. 

The estrangement of nature 

The historical path of modera culture developed an estrangement of the ‘en- 
vironment’ from the human subject. Bateson's long quote above, already 
evoked how the human visión of especially the natural environment went 
through a number of historical shifts. Eventually, nature carne to be seen in 
Western modera culture as the ‘other’, the enemy, opposed in a binary fash- 


16 The specific issues associated with differentiation in modem society will be ana- 
lyzed further down, with Niklas Luhmann (cf. pp. 44-50). 
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ion to human culture, that is, until very recently. 17 Nicolescu describes how 
the Western visión of nature in Modernity turned away from “magic Na¬ 
ture” and introduced “Nature as machine”, resulting in “the death of Na¬ 
ture”, and how the ‘quantum revolution’ prepared “the resurrection of Na¬ 
ture”: 

“The magical viewpoint depicts Nature as a living organism, endowed with intelli- 
gence and consciousness. The fundamental postúlate of such thought is one of uni¬ 
versal interdependence: Nature cannot be conceived outside of its relationship to us. 
[...] At the other extreme, the mechanistic thought of the eighteenth and above all the 
nineteenth centuries (which, by the way, still predominates today) conceives Nature 
not as an organism, but as a machine: One only has to disassemble this machine piece 
by piece in order to possess it entirely. The fundamental postúlate of mechanistic 
thought is that Nature can be known and conquered by scientific methodology, de- 
fined in a way that is completely independent of human beings and sepárate from us. 
[...] The logical end result of the mechanistic viewpoint was the death of Nature - the 
very disappearance of the concept of Nature from the scientific field [...] there was no 
more need for a coherent whole, for a living organism, or even for a machine that still 
kept the musty odor of finality” (Nicolescu 2002, pp. 58-60). 

Nicolescu notes that Jacob Boehme and the Germán ‘Naturphilosophie’ of 
Novalis, Goethe and others, revolted against the mechanistic visión of Na¬ 
ture, and did bring sorne limited insights even into the Sciences (leading, ac- 
cording to Nicolescu, to cellular theory and electromagnetism). But. he ar¬ 
gües, they lacked the insights that were yet to come from quantum physics. 

Indeed, in the 20“ century, “Nature was dead, but complexity remained 
[and the] death of Nature is incompatible with a coherent interpretation of 
the results of contemporary Science. [...] Nature is dead only for a certain 
viewpoint of the world: the viewpoint of classical thought. The rigid objec- 
tivity of such classical thought is not viable in the quantum world” (ibid., p. 
60), among other things, because of the non-separability between observer 
and reality, and because “in the quantum vacuurn, all is vibration, every- 
thing is a fluctuation between being and nonbeing. The quantum vacuurn is 
full, filled with all potentialities” (ibid., p. 61). Nicolescu further points at 

"three theses formulated by the physicist Walter Thirring: (1) The laws of any infe¬ 
rior level are not completely determined by the laws of a superior level. [...] (2) The 
laws of an inferior level depend more on the circumstances of their emergence than 
do the laws of a superior level. The laws of a certain level depend essentially on the 
local configuration to which these laws refer. [...] (3) The hierarchy of laws evolved 
at the same time as the universe itself. In other words, the birth of laws occurs simul- 
taneously with the evolution of the universe” (ibid., p. 63). 


17 Cf. Erzen 2004, p. 23. See also Brocchi 2008. 
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The insights of quantum physics for a new visión of Nature and a new mode 
of knowing, are integrated into Nicolescu's transdisciplinary model of Real- 
ity which will be introduced in the second section of chapter 3. 

The inspiration of Descartes and Bacon 

Most authors, when searching for the roots of the modern worldview as 
based on the scientific method, point their fingers towards the heritage of 
René Descartes and Francis Bacon. For example, the phenomenologist and 
ecological author David Abram argües that Descartes’ Méditations (1641) 
influentially determined material reality as “a strictly mechanical realm, as a 
determínate structure whose laws of operations could be discerned only via 
mathematical analysis” (Abram 1996, p. 32). “Descartes’ radical separa- 
tion of the immaterial human mind from the wholly mechanical world of na¬ 
ture did much to fill th[e] need [for a legitimization of the increasing exploi- 
tation of nonhuman nature], providing a splendid rationalization for the 
vivisection experiments that soon began to proliferate, as well as for the 
steady plundering and despoilment of nonhuman nature in the New World 
and the other European colonies” (Abram 1996, p. 78). 

René Descartes is often quoted in this context for his claim that human 
beings are to become “like masters and owners of nature” (Descartes, Dis- 
cours de la méthode, VI). This affirmation, besides its Biblical lineage, is 
based on the universalistic assumption that there is “no difference between 
the machines made by the craftsmen and the different bodies that nature 
alone composes” (Descartes, Príncipes de la Philosophie , IV, §203). Tech- 
niques are no longer contingent and subordinated to nature (as in the Aristo- 
telian tradition), but can apprehend, transform and manipúlate a universal 
natural realm. The knowledge of (linear) causes “allows the mastery of all 
possible effects” (Bourg 1997, p. 10). In the Discours de la méthode. Des¬ 
cartes, probably inspired by Bacon, conceives of progress as an accumula- 
tion of knowledge allowing the betterment of human civilization. 

Francis Bacon can be considered as the father of the modern technologi- 
cal utopia, based on the belief in techno-scientific ‘progress’ as a temporal 
process (a notion which Bacon introduced, based on the ludeo-Christian no- 
tion of a linear time). 9 In his New Atlantis, Bacon even affirms that human- 
ity can recreate Edén thanks to scientific and technological progress. An 
ideal, utopian city managed by a collegium of wiser men, Bacon’s New At¬ 
lantis divides work functionally and uses scientific method. Its goal is to re- 
alize everything that is possible. In the Novum Organum, Bacon argües that 
the mastery of humanity over nature is a God-given attribute (in Edén) 
which must be recovered by the human genus. Overall, Bacon’s influential 
works inspired a long-lasted belief that the expansión of the scientific 
method and derived techniques would bring universal human happiness. 


18 Exact page numbers refer to the 1997 reprint by Vintage Books. 

19 Cf. Delvaille 1910. 
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The estrangement of Western culture from the lifeworld experience, ob- 
served by Husserl. however would find its roots much deeper and earlier 
than the modern scientific method, if we follow the analysis of David 
Abram. 

Abram’s indictment of phonetic-alphabetic culture 

You must forgive me, dear friend. I am a 
lover of learning, and trees and open coun- 
try won’t teach me anything, whereas men 
in the town do. 

SOCRATES, IN PLATO'S PHAEDRUS, 230d 

If classical Greece did not know the notion of progress as defined by Francis 
Bacon, they may have constituted some of the early roots of a Western cul¬ 
ture of unsustainability, according to the analysis of David Abram. For Ed¬ 
gar Morin too, the roots of Western dissociative thought plunge back into 
classical Greek mythology and philosophy which (with the exception of 
Heraclitus) opposed ubris and clike (i.e. chaos and “démesure”) vs. balance 
and order.” But Abram offers a more thorough and thought-provoking the- 
sis: That Western phonetic-alphabetic culture would be at the root of our es¬ 
trangement from the lifeworld.” 

David Abram observes that the Western civilization”” has developed an 
acute autism towards the natural environment, in starch contrast to numer- 
ous indigenous cultures which have retained an ability to perceive and re- 
spond more subtly and qualitatively more effectively to their natural envi- 
ronments. 

Abram inquires into the origin of this divorce between the Western civi- 
lization and its natural environment, which seems to oddly contradict the 
very basically animistic character of human perception, as analyzed by the 
phenomenologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty. ~ Abram observes that, in our 
civilization, “language functions largely to deny reciprocity with nature - by 
defining the rest of nature as inert, mechanical, and determínate - [so far as 


20 Cf. Morin 1977, p. 57. 

21 Abram is aware of leaving-out in his analysis, other possible, and complementary 
historical roots for our estrangement from the natural environment, among which 
is "the emergence of agriculture at the dawn of the Neolithic era [...] the spread 
of agricultural techniques radically transformed the experienced relation between 
humans and other species” (Abram 1996, pp. 263-264). 

22 Keeping with the North-American tradition, David Abram speaks of “civiliza- 
tion” where European authors in the tradition of Max Weber, would speak of 
"culture”. In the following paragraphs, I will repeatedly use the term “civiliza¬ 
tion”, keeping in line with Abram, who is under the focus of the coming couple 
of pages. 

23 This phenomenological animism will be introduced in chapter 4, section 5. 
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to render] our sensorial participation with the land around us [...] mute, in- 
choate, and in most cases wholly unconscious” (Abram 1996, p. 71). On the 
contrary, in “indigenous, oral cultures [...] language seems to encourage and 
augment the participatory life of the senses, while in the Western civiliza- 
tion language seems to deny or deaden that life, promoting a massive dis¬ 
trust of sensorial experience while valorizing an abstract realm of ideas hid- 
den behind or beyond the sensory appearances” (ibid., pp. 71-72). 

Abram also quotes Merleau-Ponty’s concern that the very view of lan¬ 
guage as a purely formal, arbitrary, conventional system, reflects a practice 
of language that has becorne so rnuch conventionalized and uncreative that 
it "demandfs] from us no real effort of expression and [...] demandfs] from 
our listeners no real effort of comprehension” (Merleau-Ponty 1962, p. 184) 
and, Abram adds, where “meaning has becorne impoverished” (Abram 
1996, p. 77). By contrast to this State of affairs, Abram, borrowing again 
from Merleau-Ponty, explains how a phenomenology of language highlights 
the sensory basis of language as practiced by corporeal beings, and there- 
fore, its not-exclusively-human character (or in Merleau-Ponty’s words, 
language “is the very voice of the trees, the waves, and the forests” - Mer¬ 
leau-Ponty 1968, p. 155). “The complex interchange that we cali ‘language’ 
is rooted in the non-verbal always already going on between our flesh and 
the flesh of the world” (Abram 1996, p. 90). 

However, western philosophy usually claims the opposite, i.e. that lan¬ 
guage establishes humankind’s specialness and superiority over other spe- 
cies. How did such a claim come to be so strongly established in mainstream 
Western culture? And how did it becorne a reality for Westerners, argües 
Abram, by contrast most especially to Indigenous peoples? “How could we 
have becorne so deaf to these other voices that nonhuman nature now seems 
to stand mute and dumb, devoid of any meaning besides that which we 
choose to give it” (ibid., p. 91)? 

The monotheist god and the world of puré ideas 

Abram recalls two streams of explanations that were proposed in past dec¬ 
ades, about Western culture’s neglect of the natural world and belief in an 
abstract source of reality “assumed to exist entirely beyond, or outside of, 
the bodily world” (ibid., p. 94). 

The first stream was initiated by historians (e.g. Lynn White Jr. 1967) 
analyzing the ‘otherworldly’ monotheist god of the new testament, as insti- 
tuting a relationship of domination and exploitation of the natural environ- 
ment (as exemplified in the Genesic injunction toward mankind, to multiply 
itself and master all other living things on Earth). 

The second stream was initiated by philosophers (starting with Friedrich 
Nietzsche), and 

“turned toward the Greek origin of our philosophical tradition, in the Athens of Sóc¬ 
rates and Plato, in their quest for the roots of our nature-disdain. [These critical phi- 
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losophers] attempted to demónstrate that Plato’ s philosophical derogation of the sen¬ 
sible and changing forms of the world [as] mere simulacra of eternal and puré ideas 
existing in a nonsensorial realm beyond the apparent world - contributed profoundly 
to civilization's distrust of bodily and sensorial experience, and to our consequent es- 
trangement from the earthly world around us” (ibid.). 

Abram himself looks for the common feature among the Hellenic and He- 
braic traditions, long before they merged together into Christianity, and 
bases his own critical development on this common feature: the invention 
and use of phonetic writing, i.e. the ‘alphabet’. 

The alphabet as the autopoietic 24 turn of western civilization 

While Merleau-Ponty’s phenomenology established the animistic and sy- 
naesthetic character of human perception, it seems as if this character had 
been lost in Western civilization. However, Abram argües, it may have not 
been lost (falsifying Merleau-Ponty" s analysis), but have been “transferred 
from the depths of the surrounding life-world to the visible letters of the al¬ 
phabet. Only by concentrating the synaesthetic magic of the senses upon the 
written letter could these letters begin to come alive and to speak”, so that 
written letters unavoidable “speak” to our eyes whenever we see them. “For 
our senses are now coupled, synaesthetically, to these printed shapes as pro¬ 
foundly as they were once wedded to cedar trees, ravens, and the moon” 
(ibid., p. 138). “This is a form of animism that we take for granted, but it is 
animism nonetheless - as mysterious as a talking stone” (ibid., p. 131). To 
spell, is also to cast a spell, as the Jewish kabbalists believed. However, this 
is a “self-reflexive mode of animism” (ibid., p. 132). 

But why did these printed letters come to turn us away from other di- 
mensions of perception? Abram describes at length how the phonetic Aleph- 
Beth of the Jews, and even more so its transfer into the Greek alphabet, 
marked a separation of human sensory participation from the non-human 
environmentA Indeed, if pictographic, ideographic and rebus-like writing 
Systems (e.g. Chinese or Egyptian), are at least still partly based on a refer- 
ence to the “enveloping natural field” this is no longer the case for the 
Aleph-Beth. Chinese ideograms have natural counterparts (i.e. they associ- 
ate certain qualities or characters to depicted visible entities). For example, 
the Chinese word for the very act of writing, ‘wen’, “signifies a conglomera- 
tion of marks [and] applies to the veins in stones and woods, to constella- 


24 Although Abram himself does not use the concept of autopoiesis, his analysis of 
the closure of referentiality and the subsequent autistic tendency of Western civi¬ 
lization, contributes to an understanding of the historical génesis of what was 
analyzed in its modem form by Niklas Luhmann, i.e. modern society as an 
autopoietic communication system. Luhmann's analysis is introduced later in the 
current chapter. 

25 Cf. Abram 1996, pp. 95-131. 
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tions, represented by the strokes connecting the stars, to the tracks of birds 
and quadrapeds on the ground [and] has designated, by extensión, literature” 
(J. Gernet, quoted in Derrida 1976, p. 123). However, the principie of the 
phonetic alphabet is to refer solely to sounds to be made by the human 
mouth. i.e. human utterances. This principie carne to its full completion with 
the Greek alphabet, which lost the indirect references to natural elements 
which was still remnant in the Hebraic Aleph-Beth. But the innovation ap- 
peared first arnong Semitic scribes around 1500 B.C.E.~ As I just sug- 
gested, the letters of the Jewish Aleph-Beth still retained an indirect link to 
the natural world. For example, the first letter ‘Aleph’ also was the word for 
“ox”, and indeed the letter’s form did evoke an ox’s head with horn (and so 
on, for the other letters). But these links were only “vestigial holdovers from 
the oíd”, Abram argües, pointing out that, unlike many oral cultures which 
claim that language was given by animáis to humans, the Hebraic holy text 
claims that the verb was godly, given to humans, and that Adam gave ñames 
to animáis (and not the other way around). 

The phonetic alphabet, with its reference to the sounds of the human 
voice, operated a radical shift towards an autopoi'esis in human communica- 
tion. Abram describes this shift very clearly: 

“To be sure, pictographic and ideographic writing already involved a displacement of 
our sensory participation from the depths of the animate environment to the fíat sur- 
face of our walls, of clay tablets, of the sheet of papyrus [but] the glyph or character 
still referred, implicitly, to the animate phenomenon of which it was the static image; 
it was that wordly phenomenon, in turn, that provoked from us the sound of its ñame. 
The sensible phenomenon and its spoken ñame, were, in a sense, still participant with 
one another [...] With the phonetic aleplt-beth, however, the written character no 
longer refers to any sensible phenomenon out in the world, or even to the ñame of 
such a phenomenon [...] but solely to a gestare to be made by the human mouth. 
There is a concerted shift of attention away from any outward or worldly reference 
[...] to the shape of the utterance itself [,..\for the first time completely bypassing the 
thing pictured (...) the larger, more-than-human life-world is no longer a parí ofthe 
semiotic, no longer a necessary parí ofthe system” (Abram 1996, pp. 100-101). 

“Each image now carne to have a strictly human referent [i.e. a gesture/sound of the 
mouth], Such images could no longer function as Windows opening on to a more- 
than-human field of powers, but solely as mirrors reflecting the human form back 
upon itself. The senses that engaged or participated with this new writing found 
themselves within a discourse that had become exclusively human" (ibid., p. 138). 


26 Cf. Diringer 1948, p. 159. 
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The development of alphabetic culture, 

from Sócrates, to Gutenberg, to the industrial age 

If the Homeric ¡liad and Odyssey ¿Ilústrate the very beginning of the alpha¬ 
betic culture in a so-far oral Greek culture, around the 7“ century B.C.E., 
where Gods do speak to humans through natural elements, although they are 
already characterized by strongly anthropomorphic characters, the Socrat- 
ic/Platonic dialogues, in the 4“ century B.C.E., mark the beginning of the 
imposition of the alphabetic culture upon a whole society, as “they inscribe 
for the first time rnany of the mental pattems or thought styles that today we 
of literate culture take for granted” (ibid., p. 104). 

The spread of alphabetic writing in Athenian society, into Plato’ s times, 
allowed the development and dissemination of an autopoietic reflexivity, i.e. 
an observation of one’s own autopoietic language. “A new power of reflex¬ 
ivity was thus coming into existence, borne by the relation between the 
scribe and his scripted text” (ibid., p. 107). This reflexivity inspired, Abram 
argües after Eric Havelock (1986), the reflexivity at work in the ‘Socratic 
dialectic’, which “was primarily a method for disrupting the mimetic 
thought patterns of oral culture” (ibid., p. 109). Sócrates forced his interloc- 
utors to depart from contextual, situated understandings of human virtues 
“as living occurrences, as events”, and to search for abstract definition of 
virtues, independent of their contexts, in the way the written word ‘virtue’, 
“once written down [...] was seen to have an unchanging, visible form inde¬ 
pendent of the speaker” and of the virtue-enacting person (ibid., p. 110). 
Thus, Abram argües, the Socratic method witnesses and illustrates a “shift 
in the perceptual field”. This shift enabled the development of a belief in 
puré ideas, in truths eternal and uncormpted (at the root of Descartes’ as- 
sumption of universal laws of nature). Plato further digs into this direction 
with his concept of “eidos” (a greek term for Plato’s puré ideas, but which 
also meant “visible shape or form”, Abram notes, pointing at the fixed and 
abstract forms of alphabetic letters used by the Greek).~ 


Phaedrus or Plato’s ambiguous warning 

The relationship of Sócrates and Plato to writing was not fully unambig- 
uous. In Phaedrus, Plato reports Sócrates’ criticism of writing. In this 
critical warning, is conveyed the realization that reading can comple- 
ment, but not replace direct, interpersonal interactions as the prime locus 
of learning. But even though this note of caution, embedded as a warn¬ 
ing within Plato’s own written work, illustrates a reflexive caution to- 
wards alphabetic culture, Abram notes that Plato’s Phaedrus fails to 


27 Abram further points at Derrida in analyzing out how “letters of the alphabet, 
like the Platonic Ideas, do not exist in the world of ordinary visión” but dissolve 
their visibility into speech, i.e. sound (Abram 1996, p. 112). 
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identify “the pervasive influence of letters upon pattems of perception 
and contemplation in general” (ibid., p. 115). 

Note-worthily, Phaedrus is also the only text involving Sócrates, 
where he sits under a tree outside a city, to then claim that nothing can 
be learned from “trees and open country” (cf. the quote of Sócrates 
quoted at the beginning of my discussion of Abram). In the same text. 
Sócrates praises love for its role in remembering the original world of 
puré ideas and their transcendental superiority. The autopoi'etic order of 
Platonician ideas is therefore still ruling over the relatively ambiguous 
cautionary notes that the Phaedrus instills regarding alphabetic culture. 


As Abram notes, this "highly anthropocentric [...] mode of experience en- 
demic to alphabetic culture spread throughout Europe in the course of two 
millennia, receiving [...] a major thrust from the invention of movable type 
by Johann Gutenberg [and the] printing press”, and then by the further inno- 
vations accompanying the industrial revolutions, which “have carried alpha¬ 
betic awareness throughout the globe” (ibid., pp. 138-139). 

The abstraction of space and time 

Not only does alphabetic culture displace the synaesthetic participation be- 
tween one’s senses and one’s immediate, natural environment, as described 
above. The written stories themselves are being displaced, as “writing down 
the ancestral stories disengages them from particular places” (ibid., p. 185). 

In oral cultures, meaning is place-specific. However: “Writing down 
oral stories renders them separable, for the first time, from the actual places 
where the events in those stories occurred” (ibid., p. 183). The change is not 
inconsequential. “The human sense, intercepted by the written word, are no 
longer gripped and fascinated by the expressive shapes and sounds of par¬ 
ticular places. The spirits fall silent. Gradually, the felt primacy of place is 
forgotten, superseded by a new, abstract notion of ‘space’ as a homogeneous 
and placeless void” (ibid., p. 184). 

Furthermore, writing not only imposes a certain notion of ‘space’, but 
also insinuates a certain notion of ‘time’. Unlike the understanding of time 
in oral cultures, which is rather cyclical (cf. Eliade 1959), our modern time 
is conceived as linear (and this is a prerequisite for the Baconian faith in 
progress). For example, the ‘Dreamtime’ of Aboriginal Australians does not 
point at a finished event but at “an ongoing process - the perpetual emerg- 
ing of the world from an incipient, indeterminate State into full, waking real- 
ity” (Abram 1996, p. 169), comparable to the coexistence of the subcon- 
scious with our consciousness. On the contrary, writing the mythic stories 
displaces the notion of time: 


28 This dimensión will be further explored later: Cf. chapter 4, section 5. 
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"Recording mythic events in writing establishes, as well, a new experience of the 
permanence, fixity, and unrepeatable quality of those events. Once fixed on the writ- 
ten surface, mythic events are no longer able to shift their form to fit current situa- 
tions [while] contemporary events acquire a naked specificity and uniqueness hith- 
erto unknown [...] and so assume their singular place within the slowly accreting se- 
quence of recorded events” (ibid., p. 188). 

This new notion of time is of central importance in the Hebrew Bible. “[F]or 
the first time, we find affirmed, and increasingly accepted, the idea that his- 
torical events have a valué in themselves, insofar as they are determined by 
the will of God” (Eliade 1959, p. 104). 

The very distinction of time vs. space itself, is also an outcome of writ- 
ten culture. Indeed, “[ujnlike linear time, time considered as cyclical cannot 
be readily abstracted from the spatial phenomena that exemplify it - from, 
for instance, the circular trajectories of the sun, the moon and the stars. 
Unlike a straight line, moreover, a circle demarcates and endoses a spatial 
field" bordered by its horizon (Abram 1996, pp. 188-189). In oral cultures, 
space is already temporal, and “spatial phenomena [are] animate, emergent 
processes, and [...] space itself [has] a kind of dynamism, a continual un- 
folding” (ibid., p. 190). For example, one can find among “both the Uto- 
Aztecan and the Athapaskan language groups, a subtle differentiation be- 
tween manifested and unmanifested spatiality - that is, a sense of space as a 
continual emergence from implicit to explicit existence, and of human inten- 
tion as participant with this encompassing emergence” (ibid., p. 193). Even 
the ancient Flebrews themselves did not yet completely demárcate time from 
space; "the Greek thinkers were the first to begin to objectify space and time 
as entirely distinct and separable dimensions” (ibid., p. 197). Aristotle de- 
fined time as "the number of a motion with respect to the prior and the pos¬ 
terior”, an infinite linear series of ‘now’ points (Aristotle, Physics, book IV, 
quoted in Abram 1996, p. 198), while Euclid defined in his Elements the 
three-dimensional, homogeneous continuum that we now commonly know 
as space. Modernity saw the final, objectified separation of time and space 
by Isaac Newton in his Principia Mathematica (1687); 

• “Absolute, true and mathematical time, of itself and from its own nature, 
flows equitably without regard to anything external”; 

• “Absolute space, in its own nature, without regard to anything external, 
remains always similar and immovable” (Newton 1687, quoted in 
Abram 1996. p. 200). 

The loss of the presence of the world 

The abstraction of space and time take part in the general displacement from 
natural reality of an increasingly self-referential alphabetic culture. 

A deleterious consequence of Western civilization’s abstraction of time 
and of its conception as an infinite line of ‘now’ points, is the loss of a "liv- 
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ing present", in Abram’s words (or the loss of a feeling of “ durée ” in Henri 
Bergson’s words).” 9 The now is ungraspable, when it is but an instant that 
either was coming from the future, or will be already lost in the past. “As a 
result of all these past and future concerns, everyone appearfs] to be 
strangely unaware of happenings unfolding all around them in the present 
[and] oblivious to the sensuous presence of the world. The present, for them, 
seem[s] nothing more than a point, an infinitesimal now separating ‘the 
past’ from the ‘future’” (Abram 1996, pp. 201-202). 

Unlike an indigenous or phenomenological perception of space-time, 
which bases itself on the sensuous world of the earth’s phenomenological 
presence (as will be introduced in chapter 4), 

“the conceptual separation of time and space - the literate distinction between a lin¬ 
ear, progressive time and a homogeneous, featureless space - functions to eclipse the 
enveloping earth from human awareness. As long as we structure our lives according 
to assumed parameters of a static space and a rectilinear time, we will be able to ig¬ 
nore, or overlook, our thorough dependence upon the earth around us” (ibid., p. 217). 

Furthermore, Western alphabetic culture inaugurated the separation of the 
human ‘psyche’ from the air of the whole earth’s atmosphere (previously 
conceived as one and the same field, from indigenous people to the ancient 
Hebrews, as will be introduced in chapter 4). “For by using visible charac- 
ters to represent the sounded breath [i.e. vowels, for the first time], the 
Greek scribes effectively desacralized the breath and the air” (ibid., p. 252). 
They engaged the disconnection of the ecopoietic forcé of the world’ s winds 
from our awareness of our own awareness, as well as the disconnection of 
our breath-soul’s autoecopoíetic participation to the world’s winds. “The 
psyche, that is, was no longer an invisible yet tangible power continually 
participant, by virtue of the breath, with the enveloping atmosphere, but a 
thoroughly abstract phenomenon now enclosed within the physical body as 
in a prison” (ibid., p. 253). Such a disconnection facilitated the rise of the 
Platonic puré soul toward the realm of puré Ideas, and later infiltrated the 
Christian doctrines (as well as, lately, even Jewish religión itself).” 9 The 
spread of the technology of alphabetic writing across the world in the Mod¬ 
era age, further pushed away the ecopoietic dimensión of the soul-breath- 
wind, even among non-Western populations. “It was not enough to preach 
the Christian faith. [...] Only by training the senses to particípate with the 
written word could one hope to break their spontaneous participation with 
the anímate terrain” (ibid., p. 254). 

“[H]uman language became a largely self-referential system closed off 
from the large world that once engendered it. And the ‘I’, the speaking self. 


29 Cf. Bergson 1889, 1907. 

30 On the influence of Platonism on Christian theology, Abram points to Tama 
(1991). 
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was hermetically sealed within this new interior” (ibid., p. 257). The ‘respi- 
ration’ between consciousness and subconscious, between civilization and 
wilderness, was severed. A new order of sensibility could thus appear, 
which would animate the “psychic system” (as Luhmann ñames it) as a pri- 
marily (and apparently exclusively) autopoietic system. 

"[A] new, apparently autonomous, sensibility emerges into experience, a new self 
that can enter into relation with its own verbal traces [and] reflexively interact with 
itself in isolation from other persons and from the surrounding, animate earth. This 
new sensibility seems independent of the body - seems, indeed. of another order en- 
tirely - since it is borne by the letters and texts whose changeless quality contrasts 
vividly with the shifting life of the body and the flux of organic nature. That this new 
sensibility comes to view itself as an isolated intelligence located ‘inside’ the mate¬ 
rial body can only be understood in relation to the forgetting of the air [i.e.] this sen- 
suous but unseen médium that continually flows in and out of the breathing body, 
binding the subtle depths within us to the fathomless depths that surround us” (ibid., 
p. 255). 

Recent historical developments 

If the historical analysis of the phonetic-alphabetic culture, and of the mod¬ 
era development toward a disjunctive/simplifying/atomizing culture, do re- 
veal already in depth,a major dimensión of the unsustainability of Western 
modera culture, such an analysis insufficiently accounts for the specificities 
of the contemporary culture of unsustainability. I have already shortly men- 
tioned the aspect of over-consumption/consumerism. But several other re¬ 
cent historical developments in the constitution of a Western culture of un¬ 
sustainability, help to better understand the contemporary relevance of a 
technicized and disjunctive worldview in its late-modern form: 

• The constitution of a technological system (cf. Jacques Ellul) following 
the shift from enlightenment to positivism (as discussed by Horkheimer 
and Adorno), 

• and the constitution of autopoietic social systems under modera soci- 
ety’s functional differentiation, as analyzed by Niklas Luhmann. 

‘Technique’ is the ensemble of man-made means designed and developed in 
order to allow human societies to free themselves from the direct grip of na¬ 
ture. The development of technique through human prehistory and history is 
a major dimensión of the history of culture. But, according to several au- 
thors discussed in the following pages, the instruments of liberation have 
also become a destructive forcé threatening the sustainability of human so¬ 
cieties. Technique may have become the institutional infrastructure support- 
ing a contemporary culture of unsustainability. 
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The dialectic of enlightenment 

In the 1969 preface to their Dialectic of Enlightenment, Max Horkheimer 
and Theodor Adorno overall confirmed their analysis from 1944 (date of 
first publication) as a prognosis and criticism of the “lapse from enlighten¬ 
ment into positivism", with the goal to “preserve and disseminate freedom 
rather than to accelerate. however indirectly. the advance toward the admin- 
istered world” (Horheimer and Adorno 2002, p. xii). In their 1962 Italian 
preface, they summed up their argument with the claim that the "book dem¬ 
ónstrales tendencies which turn cultural progress into its opposite” (ibid., p. 
xiii) 

The drift of rationality into positivism denounced by Horkheimer and 
Adorno is, they argüe, a threat to human intelligence. “In the belief that 
without strict limitation to the observation of facts and the calculation of 
probabilities the cognitive mind would be overreceptive to charlatanism and 
superstition, that system is preparing arid ground for the greedy acceptance 
of charlatanism and superstition” (ibid., pp. xv-xvi)/ 

The main concern of Horkheimer and Adorno is attached to the modern 
notion of human freedom, as both brought to life and endangered by “the 
self-destruction of enlightenment”. “Freedom in society is inseparable from 
enlightenment thinking” but the later already contains “germs of the regres- 
sion” because of the extreme development of “rationality” (ibid., pp. xvi- 
xviii). Against this development, they cali for the “necessity for enlighten¬ 
ment to reflect on itself” (ibid., pp. xvii). 

Horkheimer and Adorno, defining enlightenment at first very widely 
(and vaguely) as "the advance of thought”, consider it as primarily “aimed 
at liberating human beings from fear and installing them as masters. [...] 
Enlightenment’s program was the disenchantment of the world. It wanted to 
dispel myths, to overthrow fantasy with knowledge” (ibid., p. 1). They fur- 
ther point at Bacon’s methods and ideas, developing man’s mastery over na- 
ture as a “patriarchal” relation: “The mind, conquering superstition, is to 
rule over disenchanted nature. Knowledge, which is power, knows no lim- 
its” (ibid., p. 2). The core of this power of knowledge lies in the develop¬ 
ment of technology. "Kings control technology no more directly than do 
merchants: It is as democratic as the economic system which with it 
evolved. Technology is the essence of this knowledge.” Technology aims 
not to produce understanding, but “method” and “capital”. ~ Quoting Ba¬ 
con’s own terms on this technological knowledge, they notice that “[i]ts 


31 That observation will be echoed by Ellul’s analysis of the new forms of irration- 
ality and superstition bred by the ‘Technological System' in the second half of 
the 20 th century (as discussed below). 

32 By insisting on (economic) capital, Horkheimer and Adorno retain a Marxian at- 
tention to the supposed primacy of the economic infrastructure, whereas Ellul 
will describe technology in the 20 th century as primarily self-developing and re- 
placing the economy as the infrastructural basis of social order. 
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concern is not ‘satisfaction, which men cali truth’, but ‘operation,’ the effec- 
tive procedure” (ibid.). This observation already announces the ontological 
loss generated by this process (which will appear more fully in the discus- 
sion of Ellul, p. 39). “There shall be no mystery ñor any desire to reveal 
mystery." Clarity, straight-mindedness are to rule (i.e. linearity). “On their 
way toward modern Science human beings have discarded meaning. The 
concept is replaced by the formula, the cause by rules and probability” 
(ibid., p. 3). They further argüe that “immanence” and even “Platonic ideas” 
- as offspring of mythical thought, became suspicious for enlightenment, so 
that “anything which does not conform to the standard of calculability and 
utility must be viewed with suspicion" (ibid.). With such a logic, any intel- 
lectual opposition, seen as myth, is treated accordingly, so as to strengthen 
enlightenment, and thereby “enlightenment is totalitarian” (ibid., p. 4). Not 
only clarity is demanded but also continuity, to ensure Bacon’s “una scientia 
universalis”, and discontinuity is intolerable. Positivism implies universal- 
ism: There must be only one common logic. Having different orders of real- 
ity is dismissed as ¡Ilusión. “For enlightenment, anything which cannot be 
resolved into numbers, and ultimately into one, is illusion” (ibid.). They also 
describe how enlightenment assimilates the differences to the same, with the 
repetition of established laws. 

This development is at the root of the further development of technology 
into a ‘technological systenT (TS) in the 20“ century (Ellul 1977), whereby 
technology imposes itself as the only universal mediator (as will be dis- 
cussed right after these few paragraphs on the Dialectic of Enlightenment). 

Horkheimer and Adorno further explain how in Western European 
thought (and already since classical Greek philosophy), “being is split be- 
tween logos [...] and the mass of things and creatures in the external world. 
The single distinction between man’s own existence and reality swallows up 
all others. [...] The awakening of the subject is bought with the recognition 
of power as the principie of all relationships” (ibid., p. 5). The knowledge 
System of enlightenment, while it claims to have purged anthropomorphism, 
is utterly anthropocentric, and anthropocentrically manipulative, unlike the 
ecological world of spirits in shamanic magic (which will be further intro- 
duced in chapter 4 with David Abram). This causes an ‘estrangement" from 
the surrounding, natural world. “Enlightenment stands in the same relation- 
ship to things as the dictator to human beings. He knows them to the extent 
that he can manipúlate them. [...] Their ‘in itself becomes ‘for him.’ In their 
transformation the essence of things is revealed as always the same, a sub- 
strate of domination” (ibid. p. 6). 

In the process, “representation”, i.e. symbolic thought, is crushed. “The 
manifold affinities between existing things are supplanted by the single rela- 
tionship between the subject who confers meaning and the meaningless ob- 
ject, between rational significance and its accidental bearer” (ibid., p. 7). In 


33 Cf. Horkheimer and Adorno 2002, p. 8. 
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this perspective, other ways of experiencing reality, such as “self-immersion 
in immediate natural existence,” are anathema (ibid., p. 22). Horkheimer 
and Adorno also notice the importance of the radical separation between 
“sign” and “image” in Western culture (whereas they coincided, e.g. in “the 
hieroglyphs”). The parallel is clear here with Abram’s critique of the rise of 
phonetic-alphabetic culture, as already discussed above, and with his discus- 
sion of the renewal of a self-immersion in immediate natural existence, 
pointed at by phenomenology (discussed in chapter 4, section 5). 

They further explain how, in this way. loss of meaning progresses, in an 
“endless process of enlightenment by which, with ineluctable necessity, 
every definite theoretical view is subjected to the annihilating criticism that 
it is only a belief, until even the concepts of mind, truth. and, indeed, 
enlightenment itself have been reduced to animistic magic” (ibid., p. 7). 

The dis-empowerment of symbolic thought bears consequences for art 
under the ‘technological system', as argued by Ellul in his discussion of 
modern and contemporary art (which will be presented pp. 53-58). Hork¬ 
heimer and Adorno note that “[t]he impartiality of scientific language de- 
prived what was powerless of the strength to make itself heard and merely 
provided the existing order with a neutral sign for itself’ (ibid., p. 17). 

Another consequence, not only for art but for culture in its wide, anthro- 
pological sense, is the threat of a possible impoverishment of human experi- 
ence: “The more complex and sensitive the social, economic and scientific 
mechanism, to the operation of which the system of production has long 
since attuned the body, the more impoverished are the experiences of which 
the body is capable” (ibid., p. 28). While the authors here consider this de- 
velopment as a fact, I will rather consider it as a threat and a possibility. 
Under the autism of restricted formal rationality, human intelligence, as a 
fully embodied cognition, is at risk of degenerating further and further. 

Ontology recedes further and further, they argüe. “Enlightenment finally 
devoured not only symbols but also their successors, universal concepts, and 
left nothing of metaphysics behind except the abstract fear” (ibid.). Even 
thought itself is turned into a means (as part of the universe of means of the 
TS that Ellul describes). “Mathematical procedure became a kind of ritual 
thought [...] Mathematics made thought into a thing - a tool, to use its own 
terms” (ibid., p. 19). This bears consequences for the subject/object relation- 
ship. “The equation of mind and world is finally resolved, but only in the 
sense that both sides cancel out. The reduction of though to a mathematical 
apparatus condemns the world to be its own measure [...] thought makes it¬ 
self mere tautology” (ibid., p. 20). 

Horkheimer and Adorno point out how the obsessions of positivism are 
governed by a radical, rigid fear of otherness. 

“Humans believe themselves free of fear when there is no longer anything unknown. 
This has determined the path of demythologization, of enlightenment, which equates 
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the living with the nonliving as myth had equated the nonliving with the living. 34 
Enlightenment is mythical fear radicalized. The puré immanence of positivism, its ul¬ 
tímate product, is nothing other than a form of universal taboo. Nothing is allowed to 
remain outside, since the mere idea of the ‘outside’ is the real source of fear” (ibid., 

p. 11). 

This is at the root of a radically autopoíetic drive, that will be discussed with 
Luhmann below. 

But. ironically again, they note that the modern societies then turn to 
fearing themselves (or rather, the increasingly uncontrollable TS growing in 
their midst) more than the otherness of nature. ‘‘The noonday panic fear in 
which nature suddenly appeared to hurnans as an all-encompassing power 
has found its counterpart in the panic which is ready to break out at any 
moment today: human beings expect the world, which is without issue, to be 
set ablaze by a universal power which they themselves are and over which 
they are powerless” (ibid., p. 22). 

The Dialectic of Enlightenment prepares the rise of a ‘technological Sys¬ 
tem’ (TS) in the 20“ century, which I will discuss next. This development 
appears quite clearly in the following argument frorn he authors: 

‘‘The technical process, to which the subject has been reified after the eradication of 
that process from consciousness, is as free from the ambiguous meanings of mythical 
thought as from meaning altogether, since reason itself has become merely an aid to 
the all-encompassing economic apparatus. Reason serves as a universal tool for the 
fabrication of all other tools [...] Reason's oíd ambition to be purely an instrument of 
purposes has finally been fulfilled” (ibid., p. 23). 

But with Ellul’s TS, the focus of attention shifts from the ‘economic appara¬ 
tus’ to the phenomenon of technology itself. The main difference between 
Horkheimer and Adorno, on the one hand, and Ellul on the other hand, is 
that they stick more closely to Marx's critique of commodification (and, 
relatively, to the economy as infrastructure of society) while Ellul in his 
analysis claims that technology has replaced economy as the infrastructure, 
and focuses on ‘instrumentalization’ (the turning into means) rather than 
commodification (the turning into things). So when Horkheimer and 
Adorno write that “industrialism makes souls into things” (ibid., p. 21), El¬ 
lul would write that ‘technique/technology makes souls into means’. 


34 Against this simplistic, linear, disjunctive and reductive form of materialism im- 
posed by enlightenment, a new understanding of Sciences under the paradigm of 
complexity asks to consider both the continuities and the discontinuities between 
the nonliving and the living: This different episteme will be introduced in chapter 
3, with the discussion of Edgar Morin. 

35 Commodification can be considered as one among different possible forms of 
‘instrumentalization'. 
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The technological System 

A major paradigm unifying contemporary societies has been described by 
the French sociologist Jacques Ellul as the “Systéme Technicien” (most of- 
ten translated as ‘Technological System’, which I will, here-after label as 
‘TS’). For him, Technique became in the 20“ century the most determinant 
factor in our society - replacing Marx’s Capital in its role of ‘infrastruc- 

, ,36 

ture . 

Originally, technique dealt with a certain way to do things, a how-to, a 
set of procedures. With the división of labour and the multiplication of tech- 
niques (and of machines), technique (or technology in English) carne to deal 
no longer with just single operations but with larger sets of operations and 
with inter-related systems of efficiencies under a logic of formal rationality: 
In the second half of the 20“ century, a ‘Technological System’ emerged, 
both fragmenting society under specialization (i.e. ‘differentiation’ in socio- 
logical terms) and reunifying it under the self-justifying goal of efficiency. 
The technological environment pushes people to believe that every problem 
is a technical problem: Every issue, every question should be approachable 
through a technique. The effective growth of technical problems induces 
contemporary humans to infer that every problem is technical. This in turn 
contributes to the locking up of society in the technological environment. 
Society is still full of short-circuits, of chaos, of not-yet-technicized areas, of 
unpredictability, of incoherence and of human relationships. The TS is not 
transforming society into a machine, but it is increasingly installing itself 
within the existing reality. 

To understand the TS in a few paragraphs, it is helpful to review its 
main properties: an environment characterized by its autonomy, unity, uni- 
versality and totalization; an evolving system characterized by auto-growth 
and an accelerating causal progression of means losing sight of ends; an 
ambivalent forcé through which regimes of expertise flourish. 

By the second half of the 20“ century, Technique has reached a State 
where it no longer needs to be justified by superior ends, argües Ellul. 
Technique has become autonomous. Technique is not just a means; it is no 
longer a function of something else. “It is a complete system of means, coor- 
dinated to each other and constituting a world of powers/forces, and envi¬ 
ronment fully substituted for the former one. An environment of means in- 
stead of an environment of living beings [...] What constitutes the universe 
of technique is the correlation of means” (Ellul 1980, p. 68). 


36 I will use here the term ‘technique’, following Ellul's original text in French 
closely. Although English speakers would probably use the term ‘technology’ to 
describe what is referred to as ‘technique’ here, in Ellul (as in the French speak- 
ing world in general), the term ‘technology’ is more specifically pointing at an 
organized discourse on technique. 

37 The following paragraphs are building on the insights from Ellul 1977, and other 
specific writings of Ellul when mentioned in the text. 
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In the TS, the key question for each technique is the question of effi- 
eiency, from a formal-rational. means-rational point of view (cf. below, the 
link with Max Weber). In the TS, social agents get used to the superiority 
and priority of the “most efficient method”, and believe this conventional 
rule to be self-evident. They hardly change such taken-for-granted priorities 
and declare that, for example "the most harmonious method” is to be sought 
instead of the most efficient. And if some do, they are not taken seriously 
(e.g. they can be categorized as either ‘artists', ‘dreamers’ or backwards un- 
intelligent folks). 

This universe of means is organized towards efficiency in the use of 
techniques in combination with other techniques. With the growing integra- 
tion of techniques allowed by computers, the different techniques can in- 
creasingly be understood as forming a system. Computer technology al¬ 
lowed linking almost all other techniques together, and interconnecting most 
socioeconomic sectors. 

If techniques (and technical expertise - cf. below) are fragmented, the 
TS is universal and unified. 

This system developed itself rapidly over the second half of the 20“ cen- 
tury, both in capitalist and communist States. In both political regimes of the 
coid war era, the TS reinforced (and was in turn reinforced by) the State. 
Overall, and although the growth of means is accelerated (giving the im- 
pression of a diversified society, .e.g at the level of "consumer choice”), 
technique made contemporary society more uniform. The TS was a neces- 
sary precondition for the rise of the contemporary process of globalization 
(primarily characterized by its planetary network of computerized financial 
markets). 

When means for the sake of means develop, the legitimacy of ends (and 
ontology in general), declines. Also, relations, structures and processes are 
more important than the things related. Technique as a system grows itself 
(auto-growth): The growth of techniques is ‘automatic’ because existing 
techniques tend to combine, reassemble and generate new techniques. Under 
the TS, the growth of means is destabilizing and explosive. A technicized 
society undergoes, at the level of practice, rnany continuous and fast-paced 
changes, and the forms of human action are in almost constant renewal. In 
most cases, these changes in techniques and in the technicized societies have 
become out of reach of democratic control. 

Technique is ambivalent (rather than ambiguous): It creates problems 
that it promises to solve (fully, or most often only partly) with the help of 
new techniques to come - but which will create new problems, etc. This 
self-reinforcing loop, i.e. this accelerating cycle, is however covered up 
ideologically: The concept of progress, very much ingrained in a technicized 
society, largely covers up the ambivalence of technique, and develops the 
belief that the existing evolution of the TS corresponds necessarily to a lin¬ 
ear ‘progress’, which necessarily benefits the human species as a whole and 
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furthermore, works as a quasi-fatality. 3S Thereby, Technique can appear as a 
cure-all-remedy, inheriting the Messianic valúes of Science and progress al- 
ready in currency since Bacon (as already discussed). 

The eclipse of ambivalence in the TS is insured through a pervasive 
dogma of progress, i.e. not just purely technical progress, but overall pro¬ 
gress as a catch-all notion. Society is progressing, economic growth is a 
progress per se, workers unions’ straggle for social justice is characterized 
as ‘progressive’, etc. Progress is not only pervasive as a traditionally mod- 
ernist notion, but also in a postmodern versión giving way to the feeling that 
anything new is a ‘progress’ of some kind (frorn fashion to ‘innovations’ in 
cosmetics and novelties on the art markets). 

Technique deprives politicians of rnuch of their power, Ellul argües in 
L’Illusion Politique. It even works towards reorganizing social classes, so 
that top-level technicians (so-called technocrats) succeed to the oíd domi- 
nance of the Bourgeois. A regime of experts follows, but this does not 
mean that experts enjoy the stable authority of a straightforward technoc- 
racy. People, including experts, must continuously follow the fast pace of 
technical change if they intend not to become obsolete in their expertise, and 
are thus continuously at risk, and summoned to update themselves. Further¬ 
more, the regime of expertise does not institute simply a single new over- 
arching elite. The experts are increasingly fragmented into specialized areas. 
The overall management of society under the TS is increasingly complex 
while the overall understanding of reality is decreasingly comprehensive, 
given the fragmentation of expertise. 

Nicolescu also sees in technology the main driver of the atomization of 
scientific disciplines: “the disciplinary big bang is the response to the de- 
mands of a technoscience without brakes, without valúes, without any end 
other than utilitarianism” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 34). Like Ellul (but without 
referring to him), Nicolescu sees the in-humanity of the logic of the Techno- 
logical System: Efficacy for efficacy’s sake works “in the ñame of an effi- 
ciency whose rationality totally escapes even those who are its uncondi- 
tional servants” (ibid., p. 143). 

Besides, Nicolescu even sees technoscience as a threat to the world’s 
cultures: With the increasing fragmentation of all forms of knowledge, the 
“overwhelming advance of technoscience has served only to deepen the 
abyss between cultures” (ibid., p. 102). Furthermore, “the spread of the 
Western lifestyle throughout our planet is associated with the destabilization 
of traditional cultures. On account of its economic strength, the West has a 
great responsibility: to avoid the cultural disintegration resulting from the 


38 The most convincing sledgehammer argument for this mainstream position, is a 
quantitative measure: The age expectancy has (so far) risen considerably in mod¬ 
era societies. 

39 Cf. Ellul 1965. 

40 Cf. Ellul 1967. 
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unbridled development of technoscience” (ibid., p. 103). 41 But an opposite 
movement also results from the contemporary globalization of modernity: 

"In spite of its chaotic appearance, modernity leads to a rapprochement between cul¬ 
tures. |...] The potential for the birth of a culture of hope is precisely equivalent to the 
potential for self-destruction that is engendered by the abyss of non-meaning. The 
multicultural shows that the dialogue between different cultures is enriching, even if 
its goal is not real communication between cultures” (ibid., pp. 103-104). 42 

Ellul’s analysis is also echoing Max Weber’s and other authors' earlier con- 
cerns about the rising dominance of formal rationality in modera societies. 
In Weber’s terms, technique/technology emphasizes means rationality 
(Zweckrationalitat) rather than axiomatic rationality (Wertrationalitat). We- 
ber analyzed how formal rationality supplanted substantive rationality 
(which unlike formal rationality, is developing a critical reflection in view 
of certain end-values, such as for example justice, thereby generating mean- 
ing for human action). 

Other authors made relatively comparable analyses, although they used 
different terms (which might confuse the readers). A contemporary of We- 
ber, Karl Mannheim, also carne to oppose merely ‘functional’ or 'instrumen¬ 
tal’ rationality to a ‘substantial’ rationality which would add an individual- 
biographical normative framework refraining and reframing puré functional- 
ity/instrumentality. As to Horkheimer, he warned against the “subjective 
reason” of the technician (corresponding to Weber’s formal/instrumental ra¬ 
tionality), which he opposed to what he labelled as the “objective reason” 
which allows to determine what is ethical and right among different individ¬ 
ual ends, thanks to a wider value-system beyond individual interests. 44 As to 
Marcuse, he carne closest to Ellul’s terminology, opposing an “individualis- 
tic rationality” (partly comparable to Horkheimer’s “objective reason”) 
which he defined as a “critical and oppositional attitude that derived free- 
dom of action from the unrestricted liberty of thought and conscience”, to a 
“technological rationality” which took over and whereby “individuáis are 
stripped of their individuality, not by external compulsión, but by the very 
rationality under which they live,” under the imperative of “efficacy” (Mar- 
cuse 1941, pp. 421, 433) 


41 Nicolescu’s claim opens a whole area of potential discussion on cultural diver- 
sity. On the threats posed by Western cultural industries on cultural diversity 
worldwide, see Smiers (2003), and see Cowen (2002) for a provocative contra- 
dictory argumentation. 

42 Nicolescu’s discussion of the multi-, Ínter- and transcultural will be further dis- 
cussed in chapter 3. 

43 On Weber’s types of rationality and their historical significance, see Kalberg 
1980. 

44 Cf. Horkheimer 1947, p. 4. 
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Nicolescu also perceives the issue of narrowly-rational reflexivity as es- 
pecially acute in the domain of education, and links it to the general threat 
of ‘efficacy for efficacy’s sake': “At present, education privileges the intel- 
lect over the emotions or the body. This was certainly necessary in the pre- 
vious era, in order to perrnit the explosión of knowledge. But this privileg- 
ing, if it continúes, sweeps us away in the mad logic of efficacy for effi¬ 
cacy’s sake, which can only lead to our self-destruction” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 
137). But the introduction of a wider reflexivity, for example in the domain 
of education, will not be achieved by the mere addition of some ‘cultural 
added-value’ in the forrn of artistic patches and band-aids to the existing 
curricula. “Of course it is not a question of limiting or increasing the number 
of hours provided for artistic or athletic activities. This would be like trying 
to obtain a living tree by juxtaposing roots, trunk, branches, and leaves” 
(ibid.). What is required is no less than a “revolution in intelligence”. 

When ends are lacking, rneans fill the void and technical rationality also 
leads its followers to new kinds of religious-like irrational behavior, as ob- 
served by Ellul (1973), and which can take múltiple forras, among which the 
commodification of the self in a “Société du Spectacle” and the “Re- 
Enchantment” of life through hyper-consumption. 46 Furthermore, as a relig¬ 
ión would, Technique does not let itself be judged. The irrationality of the 
Technician System is also perceptible in the lack of an end - one which 
people could perceive and debate about - apart from the delivery of new 
techniques. In its blindness, the Technician System leads technicized socie- 
ties towards an unpredictable and alienating construction of their future, ac- 
cording to Ellul. 

Bateson’s critique of technology 
and purposive consciousness 

In parallel to Ellul’s radical critique of the TS, Gregory Bateson also warned 
against “a growing mystical faith in technology’s power of salvation: a per- 
ilous faith in the primacy of conscious purpose”, which he connected to 
other processes together forming the unsustainability of the Western rnodern 
development rnodel according to him. Bateson argued: 

“That all of the many current threats to man’s survival are traceable to three root 
causes: 

(a) technological progress 

(b) population increase 

(c) certain errors in the thinking and attitudes of Occidental culture. Our ‘valúes' are 
wrong. 


45 What Nicolescu suggests by "revolution in intelligence”. will be introduced in 
chapter 3. 

46 Cf. Debord 1967, Ritzer 1999. 
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We believe that all three of these fundamental factors are necessary conditions for the 
destruction of our world. In other words, we optimistically believe that the correction 
of any one of them would save us. 

That these fundamental factors certainly interact. The increase of population spurs 
technological progress and creates that anxiety which sets us against our environment 
as an enemy; while technology both facilitates increase of population and reinforces 
our arrogance, or ‘hubris', vis-á-vis the natural environment. 

The attached diagram [figure 1J illustrates the interconnections. It will be noted that 
in this diagram each comer is clockwise, denoting that each is by itself a self- 
promoting (or, as the scientists say, ‘autocatalytic') phenomenon: the bigger the 
population, the faster it grows; the more technology we ha ve, the faster the rate of 
new invention; and the more we believe in our ‘power' over an enemy environment, 
the more ‘power' we seem to have and the more spiteful the environment seems to 
be. 

Similarly the pairs of comers are clockwise connected to make three self-promoting 
sub-systems. 

The problem facing the world [...] is simply how to introduce more anticlockwise 
processes into this system" (Bateson 1973, p. 466). 

Furthermore, Bateson’s critique of purposive consciousness pointed espe- 
cially at modern technology as an aggravating factor: 

"If you allow purpose to organize that which comes under your conscious inspection, 
what you will get is a bag of tricks [...] Consciousness operates in the same way as 
[modern] medicine in its sampling of the events and processes of the body and of 
what goes on in the total mind. It is organized in terms of purpose. It is a short-cut 
device to enable you to get quickly at what you want; not to act with máximum wis- 
dom in order to live, but to follow the shortest logical or causal path to get what you 
next want [...] But what worries me is the addition of modern technology to the oíd 
system. Today the purposes of consciousness are implemented by more and more ef- 
fective machinery, transportation Systems, aeroplanes, weaponry, medicine, pesti- 
cides and so forth. Conscious purpose is now empowered to upset the balances of the 
body, of society, and of the biological world around us. A pathology — a loss of bal¬ 
ance — is threatened. [... Bateson deplores] the curious twist in the systemic nature 
of the individual man whereby consciousness is, almost of necessity, blinded to the 
systemic nature of the man himself. Purposive consciousness pulís out, from the total 
mind, sequences which do not have the loop structure which is characteristic of the 
whole systemic structure" (Bateson 1973, pp. 409-410). 
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Figure 1: Bate son’s “dynamics ofthe ecological crisis 



Source: Bateson 1973. 


Bateson’s versión of the fall from Edén 

To ¿Ilústrate his critique of purposive consciousness, Bateson sketched a 
satirical versión of the Biblical fall from Edén: 

"Let me offer you a myth. There was once a Garden. It contained many hundreds 
of species — probably in the sub-tropics — living in great fertility and balance, 
with plenty of humus, and so on. In that garden, there were two anthropoids who 
were more intelligent than the other animáis. On one of the trees there was a fruit, 
very high up, which the two apes were unable to reach. So they began to think. 
That was the mistake. They began to think purposively. By and by, the he ape, 
whose ñame was Adam, went and got an empty box and put it under the tree and 
stepped on it, but he found he still couldn't reach the fruit. So he got another box 
and put it on top of the first. Then he climbed up on the two boxes and finally he 
got that apple. Adam and Eve then became almost drunk with excitement. This 
was the way to do things: Make a plan, ABC and you get D. They then began to 
specialize in doing things the planned way. In effect, they cast out from the Gar- 
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den the concept of their own total systemic nature and of its total systemic nature. 
After they had cast God out of the Garden, they really went to work on this pur- 
posive business, and pretty soon the topsoil disappeared. After that, several spe- 
cies of plants became ‘weeds’ and some of the animáis became ‘pests’ [...] Adam 
went on pursuing his purposes and finally invented the free-enterprise system. 
Eve was not, for a long time, allowed to particípate in this because she was a 
woman. But she joined a bridge club and there found an outlet to lie her hate” 
(Bateson 1973, pp. 410-411). 


Disjunctive thinking and knowing, together with the estrangement from na¬ 
ture and the lifeworld, culminated in the shift of enlightenment into positiv- 
ism and into the growth of formal rationality and a pervasive technoscience. 
The fragmentation of reality under late modernity is however not only re- 
lated to techno-scientific specialization under the TS, but affects more gen- 
erally the whole social system: The modera process of social differentiation, 
an oíd tune of sociological theory, has found an especially insightful elabo- 
ration in Niklas Luhmann’s system theory. 

Luhmann’s system theory 

Germán sociologist Niklas Luhmann’s “system theory” offers an elabórate 
diagnosis of the unsustainability of modera social differentiation, highlight- 
ing the development of self-referentiality and “autopoíesis” in social Sys¬ 
tems, which has reached a point where, according to Luhmann’s analysis, 
the ecological crisis is probably unresolvable. The interest of Luhmann’s 
theory lies both in its diagnostic valué and in its self-intoxication, i.e. its 
lack of opening to a less unsustainable organization of social systems. The 
following pages will thus have to take a double-task, both presenting in- 
sights from Luhmann’s depiction of autopoüesis in modera social systems, 
and highlighting where the theory itself is intoxicated by a sort of forcefully 
stubborn autism (as well as points where the subtleties of Luhmann’s analy¬ 
sis complícate the accusation of autism). 

Luhmann, who bases his concept of autopoíesis on Maturana and 
Varela’s (they developed a theoretical approach to the self-generation and 
self-organization, i.e. autopoíesis of the living cell - which I will discuss in 
chapter 2, section 2), defines three systems: the living system (which repro¬ 
duces life), the psychic system (which reproduces consciousness) and the 
social system (which reproduces communication). Each of these three sys¬ 
tems is “operationally autonomous”, and in this way the three systems are 
hermetically closed to each other, although they can be “irritated” by each 
other, which can allow “structural couplings” (i.e. reciprocal irritations 
which are repeated and considered by each system as a permanent character- 
istic of its environment): In short, in Luhmann’s theory each system treats 
everything else (including other systems) as an environment from which the 
self-organizing system can select which “irritations” it will perceive and act 
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upon. But in his view, there is no self-organizing ecological system (ecosys- 
tem), only ecological relationships in the environment (“Umwelt”) of the 
living, psychic and social systems. 

Luhmann’s general theoretical framework 

In Luhmann’s theory, each living organism is a living system. Luhmann 
speaks only little about the living systems (and the interest of his analysis 
lies rather in his reflections on social systems). He refers to Humberto 
Maturana who defines them as dynamic systems and autonomous units, 
where there is a circularity of molecular production (molecules are contrib- 
uting to producing each other, in a circular causality). Self-production is es- 
pecially characteristic of the living cell, and by extensión, also relevant to 
multi-cellular organisms. Thanks to this autopoiesis, a living system is not 
only able to (cybernetically) regúlate itself (self-organization) but is also 
able to generate itself (self-re-production). 

An autopoi'etic system “means that the elements of the system are pro- 
duced within the network of the system’s elements, that is, through recur- 
sions" (Luhmann 2000, p. 49). Another important characteristic of autopoie¬ 
sis in Luhmann’s strict interpretation is that “[t]he environment cannot par¬ 
ticípate in the reproduction of systems; the manner in which it affects the 
system’s reproduction is never instmctive, only destructive” (ibid., p. 50). 
What can be instructive, but to a very limited extent, is the “structural cou- 
plings” that may occur between autopoi'etic systems, as described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The psychic system is the operationally closed system of consciousness, 
which operations are thoughts. The exterior world only offers stimuli that 
consciousness autonomously elaborates and structures according to its own 
rules. For Luhmann, there is no direct communication between a psychic 
system and any exterior system (e.g. another psychic system), but a mutual 
opacity. The exterior environment, including e.g. the action of another psy¬ 
chic system, is experienced by the psychic system but only as a stimulus. 
There can only be a synchrony of mutual irritations between two psychic 

, 49 

systems. 

In Luhmann’s theoretical framework, there is no communication be¬ 
tween psychic systems, there is no information that is passed on from one 


47 For Maturana and Varela’s original theory, see Maturana and Varela 1980. 

48 Luhmann thereby follows a strictly Darwinian understanding of evolutionary 
processes. In chapters 2 and 3, I will follow authors who, unlike Luhmann, rein- 
terpret evolution differently, considering how the environment (including other 
autopoi'etic living systems) can particípate in a system’s reproduction and trans- 
formations, more than merely through “structural couplings”. This will eventu- 
ally lead me to replace Luhmann's concept of autopoiesis with a new concept of 
“autoecopoíesis”. 

49 Cf. Luhmann 1990a, p. 218. 
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person to another. Communication is an emergent phenomenon operating at 
the level of the social system and its subsystems, not at the level of psychic 
Systems. 

Consciousness in the psychic system. constitutes meaning and involves 
self-observation. And when consciousness represents itself in itself as a 
unity, the psychic system experiences what is called “reflexión” or reflexiv- 

• . 50 

íty. 

The social system reproduces its basic operational units which are Com¬ 
munications. Everything that does not relate to communication is in the en- 
vironment of the social system (including the individual human being as 
"psychic system"). The receiver of a communicative action is another com- 
municative action. Consciousness functions at another level of reality 
(within the psychic system) which is necessary for the emergence of com¬ 
munication at the level of the social system, but not directly interacting with 
it. There are only massive mutual irritations between the two, which shape a 
“structural coupling”. 1 (The blind spot in Luhmann’s theory is how the so¬ 
cial and psychic systems can “meet” at all, given that irritations are only in¬ 
ternal to each system. ) 

The social system is, in modem societies, subdivided in subsystems 
(which for ease of language, are called “social systems”): The process of so¬ 
cial differentiation that characterizes modern society worldwide, is a process 
of functional differentiation, where cultural differences are only secondary, 
according to Luhmann. This process of differentiation led to the constitution 
of opaque social sub-systems, perceiving each other as part of the environ- 
ment (e.g. the economic system. the political, the religious, the education 
system, the scientific, the juridic, the art system, the mass media, family), 
but integrating the presence and functional differentiation of the other social 
systems within their own constitution. “The specific system type suggests 
what kind of other systems can be expected on the other, external side of the 
form: [i.e. in the case of modern society] other functional systems if the dif- 
ferentiated system specializes itself along functional lines” (Luhmann 2000, 
p. 136). 

Each of the three systems (living, psychic, social), and in modern soci¬ 
ety, each of the social systems, is closed on itself, “operationally”, and 
autopoletic: it produces itself what composes its self and organizes itself. 


50 Cf. Luhmann 1984, pp. 346-376. 

51 Cf. Luhmann 1995, pp. 51ff, 117ff. 

52 Cf. Teubner 2001, p. 40. To be noted, Habermas also criticized the “artificial 
separation of psychic and social systems” in Luhmann (Habermas, quoted in Fer- 
rarese 2007, p. 63) - but I will not myself follow Habermas either in my further 
developments. As far as I can grasp Luhmann's theoretical elaboration, what I 
am missing in it is a sufficient attention to the process of emergence, which oper- 
ates across different systems and generates new systems at new levels of reality. 1 
will come back to emergence in chapter 3, with Edgar Morin. 
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The system is closed by its own operations and it determines itself how and 
how much its environment may affect it. The self-closure of the system (set- 
ting its borders, its identity) is not done by a set of elements in the system, 
but by the very chain of operations of the system. The single elements are 
then no longer to be conceived in themselves but as effects of the system. 

A system does not define itself in itself (in terms of a fixed identity), but 
exists only through distinguishing itself from its environment. But how can 
the system “draw a distinction” if it cannot communicate with its environ¬ 
ment? Luhmann (who needs to elabórate a cumbersome theoretical frame- 
work, to keep the autopoíetic autism from communicating with its outside) 
speaks of “re-entry”, i.e. a simulation, inside the system, of the system’s 
hermetic closure from its environment. 

Luhmann’s perspective allows an understanding of reality in terms of 
non-hierarchical networks of observation, observing each other but which 
cannot be brought together under one total observation. Given their relative 
opacity to each other. the social systems cannot acquire complete knowl- 
edge of each other (and therefore none has a superior view, also not the sci- 
entific system). But this theoretical perspective also posits a radical self- 
determination by the system, i.e. a radical non-determination by the envi¬ 
ronment, which poses problems in terms of evolution: Luhmann’s systems 
have an ability to develop themselves up to a certain extent, insofar as they 
identify and respond to irritations from the environment. But they cannot 
evolve by letting in, unexpected elements that may unpredictably recode the 
system’s organization. 

That such a view is problematic, can be seen already at the level of the 
living system: Some phenomena are ignored in such a theory, especially the 
fact that a retrovirus can ‘forcefully’ introduce new DNA into a living cell. 
The role of retroviruses is increasingly considered as crucial in the evolution 
of new species, i.e. the diversification of life. (The human genome is com- 
posed of about 8% of genetic material from retroviruses. 4 ) 

Social systems: Autopoiesis as autism? 

Social systems in modera society have reached autopoíesis themselves 
thanks to social differentiation, which is a functional differentiation, allow- 
ing an increasing degree of social complexity with differentiated problem- 
resolutions in specific social systems. 5 ' The different social systems observe 
reality (i.e. also the other social systems in the environment) according to 
their own semantics and own rules of distinctions exclusively. According to 
this logic, the rules of one social system may generate irritations but cannot 


53 Cf. Luis Villarreal, Professor of Molecular Biology and Biochemistry, University 
of California - Irvine; website: http://www.faculty.uci.edu/profile.cfm7faculty_id 
=2705 

54 Thierry Heidmann, quoted in Fel 2009, p. 208. 

55 Cf. Luhmann 1999, p. 43. 
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directly interfere within another social system, which responds according to 
its own rules. Each social system is not just “differenziert”, but "ausdiffer- 
enziert”: Luhmann does not speak of "Differenzierung” (like Max Weber), 
but of “Ausdifferenzierung”, marking out more clearly the process of de- 
tachment of each social system from its social environment. 

Each social system constructs a description of the whole society (social 
system as a whole) from its own perspective. From this necessarily biased 
perspective comes a generalization fueling the illusion that the system’s 
specific operations bear a high relevance for the whole society. But, for 
Luhmann, there exists, in modera societies (unlike in pre-modern societies), 
no general view that would sit above the functionality of differentiated so¬ 
cial systems and would harmonize their descriptions. As a critical author 
formulated it: 

"On the level of the social system ‘society’, this means that society can observe and 
reflect its own unity only as a difference between its function systems, and since each 
system perceives this difference in a system-relative way, society can observe its own 
unity only as a difference between differences, without any possibility of establishing 
a higher-order perspective as some kind of a collective ‘reason’ (Vernunft) which 
could overeóme (in the dialectical sense of Hegel’s ‘ aujheberí ) those differences and 
thus provide for a co-ordination and harmonization of specific functional operations” 
(Miller 1994, pp. 108-109). 

Ñor does the individual harmonize his or her social roles, as roles are frag- 
mented according to social systems, and the very notion of "individual” has 
lost its social relevance, in Luhmann’s view. (However, the human indi- 
vidual/subject is still relevant as the self-distinction of the psychic system, 
which as Umwelt, irritates the social systems. ) 

The description by Luhmann of what he analyses as the evolution of social 
systems, is actually, a perfect description of ‘development’. For Luhmann, 
evolution is not the history of the adaptation of society to its environment: 
“Not only does the system not adapt to its environment, but it chooses or al- 
ters its environment to adapt it to what the system itself prefers” (Luhmann 
1990b, p. 552). The “primary goal of autopoietic systems is the continuation 


56 Cf. Ferrarese 2007, pp. 46-47. 

57 Cf. Luhmann 1984, p. 645. Luhmann himself argües also against the illusion that 
the scientific system would hold a privileged view (cf. Luhmann 1990b, p. 714). 
In Luhmann's view, there can also be no real "participant observation” by a so¬ 
cial researcher, and his epistemological position does not allow an empirical 
practice of transdisciplinarity (I will come back to transdisciplinarity in chapter 

3). 

58 Cf. Luhmann 1984, p. 286. 

59 Cf. Gunther Teubner, quoted in Ferrarese 2007, p. 94. 
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of autopoi'esis and any concerns for the environment is filtered by corre - 
sponding system references” (Miller 1994, p. 105). In an autopoi'etic system, 
the next operation is more important than taking the future into account. The 
social system is then, in Luhmann’s view, destined to its eventual collapse 
through the ecological crisis. 

However, in the subsequent chapters, I will not follow Luhmann’s char- 
acterization, and oppose to his view of social development (or evolution), a 
notion of ‘evolution’ based rather on Morin’s theoretical insights on com¬ 
plexity, and replacing autopoi'esis with “autoecopolesis”, along the sugges- 
tion that “non-evolutionary development models try to adapt the environ¬ 
ment to the social system while an evolutionary development adapts the so¬ 
cial system to the environment” (Brocchi 2008, p. 47). 1 

The autopoi'esis of social systems according to Luhmann, reveáis a forrn 
of autisrn, i.e. an absence of Communications across social systems, result- 
ing in the impossibility of any transversal reflexivity. However, some of 
Luhmann’s reflections about complexity hint at different directions (which I 
will further explore in chapter 3, after Edgar Morin) . If Luhmann argües 
that the increase in complexity in a social system is the result of the in- 
creased autonomization of the system from its environment, this increase in 
complexity also raises the sensibility and irritability of the system: the sys¬ 
tem is able to distinguish more irritations from its environment (i.e. it liter- 
ally constructs the complexity of its environment), because of “an excess of 
possibilities that results from the differentiation of a system [...] Self- 
description does not shield the system from constant initation by excluded 
excess possibilities” (Luhmann 2000, p. 249). The increase in contingency 
is also an increase in range of possibilities. As a result, some of Luhmann’s 
reflections come closer to Brocchi’s suggestion, quoted above, than one 
might have expected. Henee: “In systems that are successful in evolutionary 
terrns, more independence typically amounts to a greater dependeney on the 
environment” (Luhmann 2000, p. 158). 

A hopeless scenario? 

Luhmann shows a clear “hostility to the ethical illusion”, as Jean Clam 
(1997) observed. Luhmann both affirms that society cannot perceive itself 
from an outside position and corred its evolution thereby, and contends that 
valúes are not helpful in a modern society. He even affirms that the norrna- 
tive views on mankind operating in modern society, are responsible for the 


60 Cf. Luhmann 1986, p. 38. 

61 Cf. chapter 3. 

62 Luhmann also developed an elabórate reflection on self-observations by systems 
(and after Maturana, on second order observations, i.e. the observation of obser- 
vations, revealing their functioning and their contingency). On second order ob¬ 
servation in art, cf. Luhmann 2000, pp. 54-101. 
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most negative historical moments of modemity. 63 Furthermore, in his theo- 
retical framework appears no possibility for strategic action by the individ¬ 
ual (“action” is only an attribution by a social system). 4 

Luhmann defends, at several points, the social differentiation of modern 
society, which, he claims, offers a multiplication of possibilities (thanks to 
the autopolesis of the different social systems), and also does not determine 
the (autopoietic) individual consciousness. But this should not be mistaken 
for a naive belief in ‘progress’ through modernity. Luhmann rather valúes 
the increase in contingency of the multiplication of possibilities, for its own 
sake, as offering a sort of freedom. Luhmann’s consideration of progress is 
non-complacent: “Technological progress leads to ecological disasters, 
which can be avoided however only through more advance technological 
progress and thus at the price of an ever greater dependency of society to 
technology” (Luhmann 1999, p. 47). Modern social systems could not pre- 
vent, and cannot overeóme the ecological crisis, in his view. As already de- 
scribed, the overall social system, and its subsystems in modern society, are 
incapable of communicating directly with the non-human environment. 
They can only be ‘irritated’ by their direct environments. An autopoietic 
system is able to select which irritations it will notice and ignore the other 
ones. As long as the systems are only “autopoietic”, nothing guarantees that 
they will genuinely evolve, acting upon irritations: They are more likely to 
interpret the irritations in ways that will eventually lead to their self- 
annihilation through further mis-consideration of the environment. 
Luhmann’s conclusions on the possibility for social systems to overeóme 
the contemporary ecological crisis are especially pessimistic. 

Ecological crises are only a relevant reality for social systems insofar as 
they are taking the form of “ecological communication” and as such, find 
resonance within social systems. For this to happen, the ecological problems 
are translated into each social system. For example, the economic system 
can only treat costs and prices, and does so according to its own rules. 68 The 
political system is constrained in other specific ways, i.e. by the short-term 
framework of electoral agendas and ‘public opinión’, the spatial framework 
of nation-states, and by the framework of its médium i.e. power (which can¬ 
not achieve a transformation of a society’s relationship to its environment). 
Furthermore, the different social systems cannot be coordinated (except 
through unpredictable “decentred contextual steering”, as described in the 
next paragraph). Thus the political system may disturb other systems, for 
reasons linked to ecological communication, but with effeets beyond control 


63 Cf. Luhmann 1994. 

64 Cf. Ferrarese 2007, pp. 74-76. 

65 Cf. Ferrarese 2007, pp. 63-66. 

66 Cf. Luhmann 1992, p. 95. 

67 Cf. Luhmann 1986. 

68 Cf. Luhmann 1986, pp. 120-123. 
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and involving múltiple perverse effects related to the autopoi'etic responses 
of the other systems to the perceived irritations. The interdependencies 
(múltiple “structural couplings”) between different social systems increase 
this difficulty. Besides, here as elsewhere, Luhmann rejects the ‘ethical illu- 
sion’ vested in the hopes for the emergence of new ecological valúes with a 
new morality, which in his view would only raise impatience and fear, and 
limit the field of possibilities in social systems, but not bring a transforma- 
tion of autopoi'etic systems. 

However, the Luhmannian theory is not describing an absolutely ‘hope- 
less’ scenario in terms of social transformations. It allows to conceive of 
some forms of limited influence across social systems: “decentred contex¬ 
tual steering” (“dezentrierte Kontextsteuerung”). u This consists in modify- 
ing the context in which a given system functions, without directly trying to 
determine, from the outside, the evolution of the targeted social system, but 
rather trying to stimulate its autonomous corrections and transformation 
(e.g. in the case of ecological issues, trying to stimulate e.g. the economic 
system’ s response to these issues by formulating them in the language of the 
economic system).' 1 This requires a preliminary observation of the targeted 
social system by the influencing social system. But even with careful obser¬ 
vation, decentred contextual steering can only yield very unpredictable, non- 
linear results, with no possibility of control. 72 Furthermore, as already men- 
tioned above, in an non-centered society as depicted by the Luhmannian 
system theory, there is no possibility for a global reflexivity, and thus no 
possible diagnosis of the overall pathologies in the development of modem 

• . 73 

society. 

Max Miller criticizes Luhmann for not considering the possibility of “in- 
tersystemic discourse”, a communication across social systems which may 
be under-developed in contemporary societies but should not be a priori re- 
jected as impossible: Miller observes that certain interdisciplinary bodies 
(e.g. advisory bodies to governments) attempt at such discourses. However, 
considering this option requires stepping away from the Luhmannian theo- 
retical framework, which does not allow such processes to happen: "Mutual 
knowledge cannot arise - not even regarding a co-ordinated dissent - be- 
cause differences mean different things for different observers” (Miller 
1994, p. 117). Miller invokes Wittgenstein and other “language philosophers 
and linguists” to reject a “so-called ‘mutual knowledge paradox’ [as] only a 
theoretical constmct” (ibid., p. 118). Miller himself argües for the existence 
of an intersystemic discourse allowed not by a basic consent but by a coor- 


69 Cf. Luhmann 1986 (p. XVII in the 1989 English edition). 

70 Cf. Wilke 1995, pp. 57ff. 

71 Cf. Luhmann 1981, pp. 81-88, Luhmann 1988, pp. 346-347, and Luhmann 1986, 
pp. 122-123. 

72 Cf. Luhmann 1981, p. 10. 

73 Cf Ferrarese 2007, p. 125. 
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dinated dissent, i.e. "the minimal requirement [...] that a mutual knowledge 
can be developed regarding the differences between different systems’ per- 
spectives concerning the differenee between systems’ perspectives” (ibid., 
p. 119). Miller points back at the individual social actors who “are not only 
able to talk in the ‘languages’ of different sub-systems; more importantly, 
they do have argumentation or discourse abilities for jointly identifying and 
answering disputed questions and for passing joint decisions even if they 
proceed from basically different points of view” (ibid., p. 114). 

Overall, Luhmann’s analysis offers no normative horizon, and has been 
accused, among other things, of “transform[ing] empirical facts into logical 
necessities” (Miller 1994, p. 112) and of thereby developing a sort of cyni- 
cal metaphysics out of an insightful description of society’s “organized irre- 
sponsibility”. 4 If Luhmann’s theory offers several insightful perspectives 
for the study of complex social systems, and describes well the unsustain¬ 
ability of strict autopoiesis in social systems, it purposively refuses to escape 
the syndrome of modernity that it analyzes. 

Bateson might even characterize autopoietic tendencies to ‘shape’ the 
outside systems according to the own rules of the own system, as something 
somehow comparable to the secularization of ‘totemism’ which he criticized 
(as already discussed above). Of totemism he says: “The fantasy then be- 
comes morphogenetic; that is, it becomes a determinant of the shape of the 
society.” Totemism has to do with analogy between social world and natural 
world. But its secularization is its disconnection, the loss of patterns that 
connect and the closure of references on one side only of the relationship: 
"What seems to happen in such conventional secularization is a shift of at- 
tention away from the relationship to focus on one end, on the objects or 
persons who were related”, losing sight of their non-human counterparts 
(Bateson 1973, p. 132). For Bateson, this development is tragic and pro- 
foundly alienating. He characterizes it as a “pathway of degeneracy” (ibid., 
p. 133). 

Luhmann’s autopoietic social systems echo what Bateson criticized as 
an “ecology of bad ideas”: 

“There is an ecology of bad ideas, just as there is an ecology of weeds, and it is char- 
acteristic of the system that basic error propagates itself. It branches out like a rooted 
parasite through the tissue of life, and everything gets into a rather peculiar mess. 
When you narrow down your epistemology and act on the premise ‘What interests 
me is me, or my organization, or my species’, you chop off consideration of other 


74 Cf. Beck 1988, pp. 166-174. Other critiques of Luhmann are not mentioned here. 
I will especially not echo the critiques of Habermas against Luhmann, as I reject 
the Habermassian communicational reason (acknowledging Luhmann’s critique 
of Habermas against the illusion of one single level of public space - but as 
chapter 3 will show, I will argüe that transdisciplinarity can however allow ex- 
changes across levels of reality - an impossibility in the Luhmannian theory). 
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loops of the loop structure. You decide that you want to get rid of the by-products of 
human life and that Lake Erie will be a good place to put them. You forget that the 
eco-mental system called Lake Erie is a part of your wider eco-mental system - and 
that if Lake Erie is driven insane, its insanity is incorporated in the larger system of 
your thought and experience” (ibid., pp. 459-460). 


Section 2: The art of unsustainability 

How far is the role of the arts in contemporary Western society, contributing 
to maintain the culture of unsustainability described in the first section of 
the current chapter? 

I will argüe in the following pages that the primary dimensión of the arts 
as order factor rather than change factor, is its ‘autopoiesis’ that results for a 
great part from the institutionalization of the ‘high arts’ as analyzed by art 
sociologists: Major sociologists and economists of culture (e.g. Pierre Bour- 
dieu 1979, 1992, 1993, Howard Becker 1982, Paul DiMaggio 1992, Hans 
Abbing 2002) as well as historians (e.g. Lawrence Levine 1988) have de¬ 
scribed this process in details. 


Historical and sociological analyses of high art 
in the 19 th and 20 th centuries 

The social segregations and exclusions developed in the past two centu¬ 
ries through the institution of a field, system, or institution of high, au- 
tonomous art, have already been analyzed at length by art sociologists. 

The historian Lawrence Levine described how across the second half 
of the 19“ century in the USA, the audiences of theatre, rnusic and mu- 
seums were gradually segregated, so as to constitute a sepárate field of 
“highbrow” culture which would impose an elitist format on the media- 
tion of artistic works and thereby chase away the “lowbrows” (i.e. mem- 
bers of the audiences from popular classes). For example, Levine (1988) 
analyses at length how Shakespeare was gradually turned from a shared 
icón of popular and intellectual culture alike, to an exclusive territory of 
the elites, with the imposition of conventional constraints on acting and 
on audience-behavior , the segregation of theaters , and the economic 
streamlining of popular theater production by Broadway companies/ 
This segregation of social classes according to judgments of taste was 


75 Cf. Levine 1988, pp. 26-30, 46-48. 

76 Cf. Levine 1988, pp. 57-65. 

77 Cf. Levine 1988, pp. 78-79. 
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analyzed and theorized especially by Pierre Bourdieu (1979), long after 
the first analytical insights developed by Thorstein Veblen (1899). 

The sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (1992, 1993) analyzed the social na- 
ture of artistic production, stressing the power relations in the emergence 
and reproduction of an “artistic field’’ (as part of a wider theory of social 
fields developed by Bourdieu), and observing the structures of the ‘rules 
of the game’ in the artistic field and the processes of ‘consecration’ of 
artists. Bourdieu's work also demonstrated how the idea of autonomous 
art emerged as a by-product of bourgeois society. 

Complementing the previously mentioned works, sociologist How- 
ard Becker (1982) analyzed how the arts as a specific social ‘world’, 
have established their own sets of rules and understandings of artistic 
work, and how a web of conventions is thereby constraining and orient- 
ing both production and consumption in the arts. u 


This institutionalization process established (across the late 19 th and the 20 th 
century) the field of art as an apart social world with sepárate laws, insiders 
valúes and discourses. This world of the ‘high arts', while proclaimed as 
‘autonomous’, was put on a pedestal that allowed its distinguished consum¬ 
ere and practitioners to set themselves apart from other social groups and 
impose upon them a symbolic violence fueled by their cultural capital. The 
institutionalized autonomy of the high arts increasingly turned into a con¬ 
cern for ‘art for art’s sake' or more generally for self-referentiality, i.e. the 
art worlds became much more interested in their own intemal history, dis¬ 
courses and overall languages, than in their relationships with their envi- 
ronments (cf. Luhmann’s analysis of the social system of art, which is intro- 
duced below, pp. 60-62). 

As a consequence, alternative developments (such as community arts) 
have been often looked down upon and the bulk of new developments in the 
arts and public subsidies for the arts have been oriented to the ‘high 
autonomous arts’ across most of the 20“ century, especially in Western 
Europe and North-America. The arts have also thereby become a hyper- 
specialized professional field of activity, which as other professions, is con- 


78 See also eds. Lamont and Fournier 1992. For an elabórate sociological discussion 
of different modes and degrees of cultural hierarchizations and differentiation 
across different societies, see DiMaggio 1987. For a discussion of the relevance 
of Bourdieu’s theory today and a more complex level of analysis, including the 
sociological analysis of intra-individual, distinction from oneself, see Lahire 
2004. 

79 See also Alexander 2003, p. 86. 

80 Howard Becker's analysis will come back into my focus when I will analyze the 
political dimensión of art, in chapter 7. 
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tributing to the fragmentation of socially constructed reality under the reign 
of the formal rationality of the ‘technological system’ (cf. Jacques Ellul, 
Max Weber, Mai'tin Heidegger) and of the myths perpetuated by a ‘Roman- 
tic Order’ (cf. Maarten Doorman). The seemingly liberating autonomy of 
the art worlds offers merely an escapist strategy as long as one contributes 
to the inwards-looking activities of a social world largely disregarding its 
environment. In such a case, the provisión of this autonomous world of art 
in our societies functions more as a safety valve for the technological system 
than as a change factor: Releasing the steam of those forces and valúes be- 
yond formal rationality that cannot accommodate the mainstream cultural 
order, the art worlds turn potentially radical change agents into agents of so¬ 
cial order. 

ROTS: The Romantic Order and the Technological System 
in the arts 

The conventions of art worlds typically involve a certain number of found- 
ing beliefs with a paradigmatic hold on the artist’s valúes. 1 These institu- 
tionalized beliefs both belong to a ‘Romantic Order (RO) and to a ‘Tech¬ 
nological System’ (TS). 83 

The romantic notion of art is not bound to so-called Romanticism: Ac- 
cording to Maarten Doorman (2004), it is the product of a Romantic Order 
(which I will further abbreviate as RO), which appeared in the beginning of 
the 19“ century within a short period of time, and spread like an epidemic 
disease. 4 The RO is more than just Romanticism. It is, Doorman argües, an 
order or episteme that characterizes any sphere of life: Science, art, politics 
etc. The main features of the RO, which were relatively unimportant before, 
are imagination, holistic thinking, attention to feelings, admiration of nature 
and a focus on originality. More specifically in the arts, expression re¬ 
places imitation, and the features of the RO produce the dominant belief that 
(1) artists are specially gifted people who (2) create works of exceptional 
beauty and depth which (3) express profound human emotions and cultural 
valúes. 


81 The concept and analysis of conventions (and their relevance to the study of art 
worlds) will be explained in chapter 7, in the context of the discussion of ‘ entre - 
preneurship in conventions’. 

82 Cf. Doorman 2004. 

83 Cf. Ellul 1977, 1980. 

84 Cf. Doorman 2004, p. 15. 

85 Cf. Doorman 2004, p. 17. 

86 I am here echoing Hans Abbing commenting on Doorman 2004 (Abbing, per¬ 
sonal communication, 2007). 
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A similar process was described by Raymonde Moulin (1978), though 
starting earlier according to her, i.e. already with the industrial revolution of 
the 18“ century, when people started to define the artist and the art product 
with their ‘sublime purposelessness’ in opposition not only to artisans and 
their products, but even more to industrialists and their mass-produced 
products. 

The influence of the RO is especially visible in the obsession of the ar- 
tistic genius, including the unrecognized genius. Accordingly, not every- 
body is a genius or an artist. Even if played with, ironically treated and mo¬ 
tóle, the line between art and non-art, remains a reality (irony is also consid¬ 
erad as typical of the RO by Doorman). Furthermore, although expression, 
originality, authenticity and autonomy are being regularly questioned in 
contemporary art, so far there is no widespread evidence that a new, differ- 
ent attitude is quickly spreading like an epidemic as one might expect in the 
case of a new episteme/paradigm taking over. 

According to Doorman, the RO also involves a fascination with di- 
chotomies, i.e. binary oppositions, such as man vs. machine, self vs. other, 
male vs. female, art vs. Science, subjective vs. objective, charismatic vs. bu- 
reaucratic, and other interrelated characteristics such as the gifted, unique, 
authentic, autonomous, vs. the standard, repetitious, replaceable and de- 
pendent; or the spiritual, magical, Creative, expressive, emotional, vs. the 
profane, down to earth, businesslike, conceptual and rational. The charac¬ 
teristics of art become partly defined by their opposite. Art is then every- 
thing but rational, calculated and economic. But exactly because of the 
heightened awareness and fascination for the dichotomies in the RO. there is 
roorn for doubt as well, and for exceptions which place themselves on the 
other end of the dichotomy or develop a ‘double-mindedness’ regarding the 
dichotomy. 88 

In the RO, freedom, autonomy and authenticity are associated to art. 
Non-artists envy the artist because they think that his work is more Creative, 
that he can put more of himself in his work, that he is freer not just because 
he is self employed, but also because in his work he is (supposedly) more 
independent than they can be. The assumed freedom of the artist both im- 
plies ‘freedom to' and ‘freedom from’, while autonomy refers more specifi- 
cally to ‘freedom from’. The free artist has the power to make the art he 
wants to make, while the autonomous artist is free from demands and influ- 
ences coming from others. One speaks of an authentic artist and of authentic 
art works, if the artist’s work could not have been created by someone else. 
Therefore, the work of a hardly autonomous artist with little artistic freedom 
can still be authentic because people believe that his personal hand is ‘in’ it. 

Art as an interdependent process rather than independent (an interde- 
pendence depicted by Howard Becker - who sociologically described how 


87 Cf. Doorman 2004, pp. 45-62. 

88 Cf. Doorman 2004, pp. 135-148. 
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art-making is the work of cooperative networks; and advocated by ecologi- 
cal artists - as will appear in chapter 5) is therefore an uncommon and mar¬ 
ginal view, under the RO. 

At first sight, several features of the romantic worldview might be per- 
ceived as interesting elements for the construction of an ethical search proc- 
ess of sustainability. But. to best understand how the art worlds are con- 
strained by these beliefs, they have to be placed in the wider context of the 
Technological System (TS) to which the Romantic Order paradoxically con¬ 
tributes (although the Romantic Order apparently negates the Descartes- 
Bacon Modern worldview). Doorman (2004), in his criticism of the Roman¬ 
tic Order, fails to contextualize it as a paradoxical feature of Modernity and 
a relatively weaker and subordinated structuring structure vs. the stronger 
structuring structure of the Technological System (probably because Door¬ 
man’s analysis is situated from within the paradigmatic hold of the TS, and 
uncritical thereof). 

As already seen above, the main features of the TS are its autonomy (as 
an environment of correlated means), its auto-growth (exponential and 
mostly beyond control) and its self-evidence i.e. its disconnection from ends 
(apart from a vague idea of a supposedly inevitable self-realization of the 
individual). 

The context of the TS fosters the development of an escapist realm of 
supposedly autonomous art where a ‘Romantic Order’ would supposedly 
manage to defeat the logic of formal rationality. But that second world is 
harmless as long as it plays within the virtuality of its institutional auton¬ 
omy, i.e. as long as it remains in its designated sandbox. By design, it is in¬ 
tended to be a spectacle of inefficiency, at the Service of otherwise general- 
ized efficiency. 

The Romantic Order in the context ofthe Technological System (RO/TS) 
is a romantic ghetto, an escapist pressure-valve regulating the tensions cre- 
ated by formal rationality’ s structural hold on modern and hypermodern so- 
cieties (that does indeed generate a malaise and a romantic yearning among 
many contemporaries). It is also an order of denials and heightened hypoc- 
risy, where art and art worlds are supposedly all about the spiritual, the 
unique, the irrational and the non-marketable, while the majority of non-art 
worlds are in contrast, supposedly all about commodities, the rational, the 
calculated, the efficient, the marketable, the economic. This institutionaliza- 
tion of art as other-worldly and the “denial of the economy” in art (as coined 
by Bourdieu 1993) have contributed to a self-alienation of the art worlds. 

Even though some art worlds in the 20“ century have attempted to break 
their institutional boundaries, unfortunately, they have often not escaped the 
paradigmatic realm of the RO/TS, and all that was achieved by many avant- 
gardes was an extensión of the sandbox for art to play in. 


89 Cf. ed. Welchman 2006. 
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In the Romantic Order (RO), art may present itself as an autonomous 
environment, a counter-milieu that acts as an antidote to general society. In 
its claim for autonomy, it may even deny its relationships with the surround- 
ing environment. But art, even if it is granted a special place in society (fa- 
cilitated by the RO), is not isolated from overall developments in society. As 
the early art sociologist Pierre Francastel commented: “in a society, artists 
don’t play an isolated role independently from technicians. Instead of the 
idea of sepárate histories of different disciplines and different human activi- 
ties, one shall substitute the global conception of the expressive capacities of 
a society to shape itself through expression" (Francastel 1956). 

Ellul (1980) developed an especially critical analysis of the role of mod¬ 
era and contemporary art within the TS, which offers interesting parallels to 
Doorman’s analysis of the RO. In the 19“ century, art turned into a special- 
ized realm of illusion, in parallel to the disenchantment of society 9 . How- 
ever, if the organization of the arts under a RO was installed during the 19“ 
century, a further development took shape across the 20“ century, that fur- 
ther integrated the arts in a society where Technique was becoming the 
dominant ‘infrastructure’. In parallel to the accelerating growth of ‘technical 
progress’ (with for example the advent of electronics and Computer Science 
facilitating the current process of globalization), the arts did not escape the 
general integration of society under the new paradigm of the Techni- 
cian/Technological System (TS). 

The TS allows and completes the contradictions of the Romantic Order. 
For example, spontaneity is praised; but the ‘spontaneous’ often must also 
bear fruits, as the expression of a technique at its best. According to Ellul 
(1980), 20“ century art unknowingly goes into 2 directions in its relation- 
ship to the TS: either it rather directly expresses the TS itself and its struc- 
tural meaninglessness, or it expresses the disorder of a technicized society - 
a society tora out between old-time valúes and habits and the new ones in¬ 
stalled under the influence of this new world system. Ellul’s argumentation 
(which I will not entirely follow, insofar as I also see alternative develop¬ 
ments in the arts, to be explored in chapters 4 to 6), goes as follows: 20“ 
century art is tora apart and reveáis a society that is tora apart. Even when 
trying to oppose the general society, art reproduces the characteristics of our 
technicized society. A comparable perspective was evoked by Guy Debord: 
"Art in its time of dissolution [...] is at once art of change and puré expres¬ 
sion of impossible change. The more its requirement is grand, the more its 
real realization is beyond itself. This art is necessarily avant-garde, and it is 
not. Its avant-garde is its disappearance” (Debord 1967, p. 185). 

Art taken as a whole is diverse and incoherent in a society where the TS 
taken as a whole, is coherent. The diversity of techniques takes precedence 


90 On the disenchantment of modern society, see Weber 2002. 

91 The page number refers here to the 1992 pocket edition by Gallimard. In other 
editions, cf. Debord’s paragraph numbering 190. 
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and atomizes the possibilities for meaning. In this context, the diversity of 
20“ century art is not so much a freedom as it is a limitation and a factor of 
art’s integration in the TS. According to the pessimistic analysis of Ellul 
(1980), artists are mostly unaware of being integrated in the paradigm of the 
TS, and this is one of their greatest limits. 

Technique is not figurad ve and the environment it opens does not facilí¬ 
tate figuration and meaning. Art can hardly perform its traditional role of 
symbolization when confronted to the TS. Unable to symbolize the system, 
art cannot master/manage it. Ellul gives three reasons why Technique can- 
not be symbolized: (1) It has become a universal mediation, a realm of 
means too powerful to be itself mediated by other means. (2) It offers a 
realm of communion. (3) It institutes a non-mediated, non-distantiated rela- 
tionship with mankind. To sum it up in one word, Technique is self- 
symbolizing (“autosymbolisante”): “it produces by itself and for itself the 
symbols which could still be required" (Ellul 1980, p. 70). Ellul further ar¬ 
gües: “I don’t understand why conceptual art is called conceptual, I see no 
concepts in it. In fact what is called non-figurative art is really the figurative 
art of the technological society” (ibid.). 

The overall ‘Order of Art’ described by Ellul does not just serve social 
stratification in contemporary western societies: It plays a peculiar given 
role within the logic of the current social order (i.e. of the TS). The role 
played by the contemporary Order of Art contributes to the establishment of 
the TS: “the intellectual or artistic superstructure filis the gap left vacant by 
religión” (ibid., p. 10). 2 Within the TS, art offers a safe haven of indetermi- 
nacy: “the uncertainty of intellectual and artistic norms leaves the minds 
free to look for satisfactions they no longer find in their society”. Indeed, 
“the subjectivity of the superstructure is a response to the frozen objectivity 
of a scientific infrastructure” (Bernard Charbonneau, quoted in ibid., pp. 10- 
11). 

However, social agents are conscious that Art is “carefully placed in the 
realm of the unreal, in the domain of things not serious”. 3 It is then com- 
monly accepted that, if the artist may well have “the pretensión to put soci¬ 
ety at large into question”, it would be foolish to believe in some ‘real 
power’ of art to overthrow the questioned social order. Furthermore, the 
played-out freedom of the artist is little more than the freedom of the actor 
on a delimited stage. 4 Once off-the stage, this freedom vanishes and the im- 
peratives of efficiency re-appear. With art in the TS, freedom becomes a 
spectacle by proxy, and the artist a specialist of this freedom-spectacle. Art 


92 For Ellul 1980: Translations from the original French text by the author. 

93 The obvious issue on the political and ethical level being that Art then remains 
only an evasión from reality, and offers merely escapism. 

94 Cf. Ellul 1980, pp. 227-247. 
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under the TS thus offers, according to Ellul. only an illusion of revolt, initia- 
tive and freedom. 

The commonly felt admiration and envy for art and artists is kept at a 
superficial level. Meanwhile, at a deeper level, the artist is commonly being 
considered to yield an unrealistic pretensión to question ‘reality’, which 
relevance is confined to the art worlds. 

If art may have replaced religión in a way, it did not sustain the symbolic 
importance attributed to religión (and religious art) in the past: In a tech- 
nicized society, people tend to reject art as a symbolic activity. Art’s “essen- 
tially symbolic character is rejected [...] the technician environment hardly 
withstands the Symbol [...] If the fictional, symbolic character [of art] is 
maintained, it remains a scandal in the face of the supremacy, the totality, 
the efficiency of technician productivity: They cast derision upon the aes- 
thetic fiction" (Ellul 1980, pp. 17-18). Rather than having an important 
symbolic function (as it had in the times when art was linked to the sacred), 
art is perceived as just a little more than playful, an elabórate form of game. 
Art is then perceived more and more as superfluous by a majority of people. 
It has lost its role of giving meaning to life, of acting upon the mysterious 
and the unknown. And the playfulness of some artists, from Dada to (decon- 
structive) postmodernist artists, contributes to this general perception. 

RO's figure of the genius artist, and its emphasis on individualism and 
originality, perfectly serve the TS. The prototype of the individual creator is 
exemplified by Art (with at its extreme the icón of the outcast, bohemian, 
romantic artist of the late 19“ century, e.g. Van Gogh). The RO, exemplified 
in Art, offers the perfect social setting for the promotion of capitalistic indi¬ 
vidualism. The creation (of anything new and valuable) is provided by the 
genius of some individual(s). Belief in individual originality is needed in or- 
der to justify the contemporary organization of innovation and the distribu- 
tion of the economic wealth it creates: Each innovation must be attributed to 
a single author, so that property rights can be recognized (and the “protec- 
tion of artists” is heavily assimilated to the extensión of copyright laws). 
Moreover, belief in the intrinsic goodness of this individual originality justi- 
fies and contributes to the self-expansion of innovation. 

In a society ruled by the TS (where technical progress grows by itself 
and even for its own sake), it is very difficult to accept that some supposedly 
‘great’ progress to come (e.g. some future nanotechnology) might be pre- 
vented or slowed down by some interference from other concems. In Art 
under the RO, people are afraid that some new Van Gogh might be lost to 
the world if society were to interfere in the internal affairs of artists. 


95 Cf. Ellul 1980, pp. 280-282. 

96 Some divergent developments are however present, e.g. with the growing impor¬ 
tance of the "Precaution Principie’ in recent years (instigated thanks to the eco- 
logical movement - inspired by authors such as Ellul, and now introduced in the 
French Constitution). 
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Technique needs to organize social activities into specialized fields of 
production, and to keep these fields relatively isolated from each other. Art 
has got caught in that process of isolation (being also maintained within the 
so-called Romantic Order). Furthermore, in their growing isolation from the 
general public, many art worlds (or smaller circles of recognition) have de- 
veloped conventions (about style, creativity, etc.) that are hermetic, esoteric, 
inaccessible. 7 This development participates to the more general develop- 
ment of highly specialized and inaccessible areas of expertise in our tech- 
nicized society. 

But in parallel, the TS also induces the imperatives of ‘rnaking- 
accessible-to-the-masses’, standai'dizing and reifying. In this context, Art 
under the RO organizes the caricatural perception of cultural production as 
separated in two genres: First, some ‘low-art/junk’ that offers a máximum of 
ease, leisure, conformism, and is easier to intégrate in mass-marketing and 
mass-producing strategies for cultural industries. And then, some ‘high/tme 
art’ that offers rare and exceptional irnages of what people actually can’t ex- 
perience in the ‘real world’ - pointing them at the practical inaccessibility of 
what art imagines. This is one of the ways in which art plays a role fit for re¬ 
ligión in earlier times: The Catholic Church in Europe drew the picture of an 
egalitarian and just afterlife, thereby justifying and supporting the accept- 
ability of an unequal and often unjust social order. 


Visual art and the TS according to Ellul 

The following is an overview of Ellul’ s analysis focusing more specifi- 
cally on the history of the visual arts in the 20“ century, up to 1980. 

From the late 19“ century onwards, visual art leaves the ‘natural’ en- 
vironment and instead mirrors the new ‘technician’ environment. Im- 
pressionist painters no longer consider the human being as a natural 
given, but in this they do not break up with their environment: The envi¬ 
ronment is changing, becoming increasingly technical while ‘nature’ be- 
comes only a secondary environment. What "the artist must take as 
model is the new mechanical space” (Mondrian 1921). 

The visual arts of the 20“ century have gone through a process that is 
expectable in a society strongly under the influence of the Technician 
System: New techniques quickly imposed themselves as evidently essen- 
tial to creation, and indeed new techniques were the most able to over¬ 
eóme the limits of earlier conventions. The acceleration of the history of 
Modern Art has followed the acceleration of the evolution of techniques. 
Ellul even claims that “it follows exactly the contradictions of the evolu¬ 
tion of techniques and adopts their rhythm’’ (Ellul 1980, p. 43). Specifi- 
cally, this history was marked by two periods: the machine (from the late 


97 One may think for example of most of conceptual visual art and atonal music. 
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19 th century to 1930) and the electricity (from 1930 onwards). In times 
of the ‘machine’, characteristics were explosión, class divisions and di¬ 
visión of functions and knowledge (in art, Ellul points at cubism). In 
times of electricity and electronics, characteristics shifted towards im¬ 
plosión, contraction, a global field of consciousness and a reintegration 
of previously separated functions (in art, he notices the interpenetration 
of art forms). 

Ellul also remarked (back in 1980) that “art now (involuntarily) at- 
tempts to find back its symbolic function through abstraction, but it is no 
longer [an abstraction] of symbols: it is that of the unreachability” of the 
Technician System. 8 Some other contemporary artists have been pursu- 
ing a conceptual formalism of art for art’s sake (or anti-art for anti-art’s 
sake), being hyper-technical in the sense that they lose sight of ends and 
of engagement (this process - of losing ends and pursuing rneans for the 
sake of means - being typical of the TS). 9 In parallel, much importance 
was attributed to ‘uncertainty’; this interest, Ellul notes, can be linked to 
random processes in modera electronics. 

The Technician System offered artists the power to overeóme many 
traditional conventions about art production. However, this liberation 
was made possible not in the sake of the originality and revolutionary 
power of art, but in the sake of a new alienation... to a technicized soci- 
ety. In the TS, relations between things and the structures and processes 
of these relations have become more important than the things ‘them- 
selves’. And indeed, in contemporary visual art, a common view claims 
that Art is like the metaphor of a structure. Artists and their circles attach 
then less importance to things in themselves than to the relations be¬ 
tween them. However, while Ellul only notices this critically (and seems 
to retain a Kantian belief in the ‘thing in itself’), I do not share his ontol- 
ogy and I will come to appreciate this quality of the arts as sensitive to 
relations, from the perspective of complexity theories, in chapter 4. 

Contemporary visual arts, interpenetrated and globalized, illustrate 
the domination of a unitarian technician paradigm. If many art forms 
have been able to interpenetrate each other, notes Ellul, this development 
should not be credited to a few individual geniuses, but to the new con- 


98 If I did follow Ellul all the way, I would come to the conclusión that the Tech¬ 
nician System cannot be grasped by art, although it is mirrored by it. This is 
however not the way I am heading. 

99 Disengaged aesthetics, Ellul remarked, also mirror in a relatively realistic way a 
society which in parallel to segregating its ‘art', wishes to become superficially 
more ‘aesthetic’ in other applied areas such as design, cosmetics, hygiene, the 
food, etc. (cf. Ellul 1980 pp. 52-53). 

100 Cf. Ellul 1980, p. 222. 
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text of technicization. "In societies that have attained a comparable tech- 
nological level, arts tend to a unity of style” (ibid., p. 40). Ellul speaks 
both of an increasing unity of style, and of an incoherence in contempo- 
rary art (reflecting the atomization and unification of social reality under 
the TS): 

“There are a hundred rockets going in all directions with, as their only common 
element, the use of the most modern technical processes. This art is incoherent 
[...] it is an ill-matched ensemble of masks veneered on a much more fundamen¬ 
tal reality which is coherent but prevents art from becoming [coherent]: the tech- 
nician reality [...] art has become an epiphenomenon of that system It 
doesn’t constitute itself. It responds to certain uses of the system” (ibid., pp. 59- 
60). 

Abstract and conceptual art of the late 20* century often claimed to be 
revolutionary, calling forward romantic valúes, notes Ellul. Claiming to 
contest everything in contemporary society, it hardly did tackle anything. 
Ellul, criticizing artists of the 60’s and 70’s (including ‘land art’), writes: 
"They want to be radical through refusing the town, the technique, the 
product. the consumption, the artificial. One proceeds to a romantic re- 
turn to wandering and so-called ‘natural’ nature” (Ellul 1980, p. 41). In 
my own analysis, in chapter 5,1 will however come to contradict Ellul to 
some degree, showing that at least some of these artists of the 1960’s 
and 1970’s, did not rnerely propágate a romantic view of nature. 

Even more worrisome is the process in which some artists are claim¬ 
ing that they are revolutionary just because they are using some new 
techniques. They take up these brand new techniques and say of them 
'this is art’, waving the Duchamp flag, and then employ propagandistic 
techniques to impose them as valuable art. This type of attitude is 
dangerous in the con text of the TS, because these artists then con tribu te 
to the widespread belief that new techniques are revolutionary in thern- 
selves. A confusión is made between technical innovation and artistic 
creation, and furthermore a confusión is made between a technical inno¬ 
vation and a clear improvement of one’s situation. An aspect of this de- 
velopment lies in the belief that more technical stuff means more possi- 
bilities for imagination. 


However, Ellul also recognized that artists can sometimes enact a protest 
against, and critically engage their condition within a technicized society. 
According to him, the multiplicity of attempts, through the arts, to interpret 
society in the 20* century, reveáis the non-toleration of the rigid and Unitar- 
ian structure of society under the TS. In some cases, art seems to directly 
express and expose the traumas suffered in a technicized society. For exam- 
ple, for Ellul ‘‘dissonances in rnusic are telling about our own condition in 
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this environment. With Sehoenberg are recorded through music the undis- 
guised movements of the unconscious, at grips with this new unbearable en¬ 
vironment. We see and hear the traumas inflicted upon us by the Technician 
System” (Ellul 1980, p. 76). 101 

Nevertheless, Ellurs view on contemporary art is deeply negative, and 
leaving little room for art as a socially transformative forcé. For him, as long 
as the TS will be strongly in place, “the aesthetic paraphernalia will be left 
to being only a décor and will be perfectly moveable” (ibid., p. 32). For El¬ 
lul, the art of our times is doomed to being unable to effectively fight the 
Technician System: It can deliver either nonsense or propaganda. lu ~ Even 
critical art is merely able to preach the converted. “It is a tautological dis- 
course, where the speaker speaks to himself about what he already knows” 
(ibid., p. 49). Furthermore, critical discourses in modera art are mostly 
fighting the ghosts of 19“ century Bourgeoisie, and perpetuating what Ellul 
characterized as the “political illusion”, with political contestation failing to 
address the wider issue of the growth of the TS. 1 “Today artists throw 
themselves at realities that no longer exist. They fight against a bourgeois- 
mindedness that has not existed since the nineteenth century and not at all 
against the triumphant utilitarianism and pragmatism that is omnipresent to- 

, „104 

day. 

The development of the RO/TS combination in the arts and generally in 
late modera societies, even adds to the overall efficiency of the TS in recent 
decades. As described in details by Boltanski & Chiapello (1999), not only 
does the “artist critique” of capitalism miss its target. but the artistic (RO- 
determined) model of intrinsically motivated, flexible, project-oriented, Cre¬ 
ative work, contributed key elements to a (TS-enhancing) “new spirit of 
capitalism” marked by Creative, ‘unconventional’ entrepreneurs, flatter hier- 
archies and flexible workers. In this way, for efficiency’s sake, work condi- 
tions have become increasingly precarious, with the artists as a good exam- 
ple of this (partly self-inflicted) precariousness. A further critical analysis 
of the consequences of this “flexible capitalism" and its “flexible social rela- 
tionships” is conducted by Richard Sennett (1998, 2005). 


Back to the Dialectic of Enlightenment? 

In the Dialectic of Enlightenment, Horkheimer and Adorno did, to sorne 
extent, describe some features of art under the RO/TS. Discussing the 


101 Not all followers of Sehoenberg may agree with Ellul's interpretation. 

102 On information as propaganda in a technicized society, cf. Ellul 1962. 

103 Cf. Ellul 1980, pp. 110-111, 122. 

104 Ellul, interviewed by Patrick Chastenet [website text retrieved in 2006, not 
available anymore]. 

105 Cf. Abbing 2002, Menger 2002. 
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parallels between art and Science, they argued: 

"The prevailing antithesis between art and Science, which rends the two apart as 
areas of culture in order to make them jointly manageable as areas of culture, fi- 
nally causes them, through their internal tendencies as exact opposites, to con¬ 
verge. Science, in its neopositivist interpretation, becomes aestheticism, a system 
of isolated signs devoid of any intention transcending the system; it becomes the 
game which mathematicians have long since proudly declared their activity to be. 
Meanwhile, art as integral replication has pledged itself to positivist Science, even 
in its specific techniques. It becomes indeed, the world over again, an ideological 
doubling, a compliant reproduction” (Horkheimer and Adorno 2002, p. 13). 

But this realization fails to bring sufficient suspicion against “autono- 
rnous art”, in Adorno’s discourse (and later in late Marcuse’s plea for an 
autonomous aesthetic “subversive imagination” - as mentioned below). 
In the Dialectic, Horkheimer and Adorno note that “art has in common 
with magic the postulation of a special, self-contained sphere removed 
from the context of profane existence. Within it special laws prevail” 
(ibid., pp. 13-14). However, they fail to see that, in the context of the TS, 
the supposed autonomy and meaningfulness of this “special sphere” is 
defused and trivialized. Autonomous art offers a fake and autistic re- 
placement of magic. I will argüe later (in chapter 4 with David Abrarn) 
that in many non-Western cultures, magic is not a self-contained sphere 
that works only autopo'ietically, but an eco-poietic dialogue with a more- 
than-human environment thanks to an animistic phenomenology. 

Horkheimer and Adorno argüe that autonomous art is the only social 
activity that can legitimately offer something else than a material for 
‘progress’. But. they point out, this is “tolerated” only “[a]s long as art 
does not insist on being treated as knowledge” and rather keeps to its 
quarters (ibid., p. 25). But then, what can autonomous art really bring, in 
terms of social transformation? Not much, as Horkheimer and Adorno 
themselves have to acknowledge: Such an autonomous art is “neutral- 
ized as a mere object of contemplation, as art” (ibid., p. 27). 


However, as already mentioned above, I will not stop my analysis at the 
stage of Ellul’s extreme scepticism, but consider Ellul’s view as a challeng- 
ing perspective raising questions on the unsustainability of a large part of 
contemporary art. 

Furthermore, Ellul’s analysis is also relevant and even inspiring in its 
appeal to a transformation in the valúes of art: What Ellul calis forward (but 
which he failed to find in the art of his time), is for art to renew its ties with 
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ethics and meaningfulness, with the Good, the Beautiful, the Humane. 106 As 
I will discuss in chapter 5, such valúes have also been advocated by several 
key figures in the movement of ecological art (such as Suzi Gablik). Ellul 
also insists that the critical valué of such art would not just consist in the il- 
lusion of merely political contestation within the TS, but should “animate 
our courage, so that man confronts the enslavement of progress and of con- 
sumer-happiness” (Ellul 1980, p. 285). 

This cali is very different from Herbert Marcuse’s (and after Marcuse, 
Carol Becker’s) claim that "the political potential of art lies only in its own 
aesthetic dimensión. [...] The more immediately political the work of art, 
the more it reduces the power of estrangement and the radical, transcendent 
goals of change” (Becker 1994, p. 120). Such a claim, if it points at the fra- 
gility of the valuable processes of estrangement and detachment in the aes¬ 
thetic experience, 1 1 however responds to this risk with a fearful insulation 
from reality which perpetuates the culture of unsustainability of strictly 
autopoi'etic, autonomous art worlds. A full autonomy of the art world indeed 
pulís artists into an autistic dynamic of autopoiesis (cf. also the discussion of 
Luhmann below) that leads to a plea for irresponsibility and apolitical, aso¬ 
cial practice, as a statement from the painter Georg Baselitz perfectly illus- 
trates: "The artist is not responsible to anyone. His social role is asocial; his 
only responsibility consists in an attitude, an attitude to the work he does... 
There is no communication with any public whatsoever. The artist can ask 
no questions, and he makes no statement; he offers no information, message 
or opinión... It is the end-product which counts, in my case, the picture” 
(Baselitz, quoted in Gablik 1984, p. 119 and Gablik 1991, p. 61). This quote 
typically illustrates how an artist, who internalized the principies of a fully 
autonomous art world, thereby alienated himself from society and from 
ethical, political or social commitments; such an ‘attitude’ fails to instígate 
any significant form of “subversive imagination” as Marcuse would have 
hoped. 

The conception that art is for art’s sake only (i.e. belief in the necessary 
uselessness of art in terms of serving a social function), well maintained in 
the context of the RO/TS, is still relatively strong in a large part of the art 
worlds, so that art works mainly self-referentially, ‘autopoietically’ (cf. the 
discussion of Luhmann below), involving a widespread a priori conven- 
tional suspicion on potentially transformative action. Late Marcuse’s de- 
fence of the ‘aesthetic dimensión’ contributed to this belief, with the per- 
verse effects that discourses of autonomy in the arts have brought (as the 
quote from Baselitz illustrates). 

A similar conclusión is drawn by Bourdieu and Wacquant (1992) about 
the fallacy of autonomous art: “As soon as they want to fulfil a function 
other than that assigned to them by the artistic field, i.e., the function which 


106 Cf. Ellul 1980, p. 273. 

107 The political dimensión in art will be discussed in chapter 7. 
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consists in exercising no social function (“art for art’s sake”), they redis- 
cover the limits of their autonomy” (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, p. 110). 
And related to this autonomy is the belief in authenticity, which would be 
lost in the process of interacting with outsiders and of achieving a social 
function. 

The significance of autonomy in modern art as a social system, was fur- 
ther analyzed by Niklas Luhmann, along the theoretical framework of his 
system theory. 

The autopoíesis of the art system according to Luhmann 

Within the framework of his system theory, Niklas Luhmann analyzed the 
specific autopoíesis of the social system of art in modern society. His analy- 
sis sheds light on the systemic organization that allows modern and contem- 
porary art to function as it does, developing a certain autopoietic autism, but 
also some qualities of reflexivity and emergence (qualities which will be 
relevant to the discussion of cultures of sustainability in the following chap- 
ters). 

Luhmann analyzes art under modernity as the emergence of a specific 
forra of language, whereby works of art do not simply carry information by 
themselves, but also by their relationships to other art works. “A work of 
art without other works is as impossible as an isolated communication with- 
out further Communications” (Luhmann 2000, p. 53).This is a sort of lan¬ 
guage “without argumentadora Instead of using words and grammatical 
rules, people employ works of art to communicate information in ways that 
can be understood. [What’s more,] the work of art is produced exclusively 
for the purpose of communication [...] Art communicates by using percep- 
tions contrary to their primary purpose” (ibid., p. 22). Luhmann illustrates 
this with the practice of poetry: “A poem’s ‘message’ does not allow for 
paraphrase, ñor can it be summarized in a proposition that can be true or 
false. Rather, connotations, not denotations, mediate its meaning [and it] 
aims at disrupting automatization and delaying understanding” (ibid., p. 25). 

Any communicating object in the art system is an art object, including 
the previously ordinary objects (such as Duchamp’s “Fountain”) which are 
defining themselves as art within the art communication even if pretending 
to define themselves as non-art (ordinary objects would not need to define 
themselves as ordinary things). “This is true even when autonomy is prac- 
ticed as a renunciation of autonomy - when one seeks to reconcile art and 
life or attempts to commercialize art to the point where it no longer claims 
any specifically artistic form, where its artistic quality is reduced to the fact 
that it wants to abandon itself and this is how it articulates itself as art” 
(ibid., p. 294). The only way to be outside the art system is to articúlate the 


108 Cf. Luhmann 2000, pp. 19-53. 

109 Cf. ibid., pp. 145, 293. 
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communication according to an altogether different code than art/non-art. 
The codes of the other social systems have a ‘rejection valué’ for the dis- 
tinction of the art system from them. 

Art makes its own distinctions and sets is own constraints; “a work 
qualifies as art only when it employs constraints for the sake of increasing 
the work’s freedom in disposing over further constraints” (ibid., p. 35). Fur- 
thermore, as an emergent, indeterminate process, the production of art is not 
directly controlled by the psychic system of the artist. 

"An artist can control his production only through observation; he must, so to speak, 
let the emerging work show him what has been done and what can be done further 
[...] The making of an artwork cannot be understood - or can be understood only in a 
manner that remains insufficiently formalized - as a means to an external end that is 
apparent from the start. It escapes planning and programming” (ibid., p. 38). 

The desires and intentions of the author/artist (and of other single partici- 
pants) do not directly matter. At the risk of being redundant, I remind the 
reader of Luhmann's general system-theoretical assumptions: In communi¬ 
cation through art as in other forms in communication in the Luhmannian 
theory, people (as psychic systems) do not communicate directly with each 
other, and 

“for communication to come about, it is irrelevant whether or not systems of con- 
sciousness are capable of figuring each other out. Communication occurs whenever 
the utterance of an information is understood - which may result in acceptance or re¬ 
jection, consensus or dissent. Moreover, communication through is not concerned 
with automating understanding. Rather, it is inherently ambiguous (semiologists 
speak of polysémie) independently of whether or not the divergence of observational 
possibilities was planned in the sense of an ‘open work’” (ibid., p. 40). 

How the structural coupling occurs between the artist and other participants, 

through art, is neither totally arbitrary. ñor pre-determined, but characterized 

by “nonlinear structures of coupling” (ibid., p. 44). What this also means 

(though not phrased by Luhmann exactly in that way) is that the art system, 

a communication system, allows emergence both at its own level and at the 

level of reflexive individual psychic systems thanks to structural cou- 
,. no 
pltngs. 

Understanding art as “a special kind of communication” also separates it 
from aesthetics, Luhmann comments, because “aesthetics was founded upon 
another distinction, one more clearly related to the idea of the subject: the 


110 The notion of emergence, as well as the significance of different levels of emer 
gence which are interrelated to each other, from a system/complexity- 
theoretical perspective, will be introduced with Edgar Morin, in chapter 3, sec- 
tion 1. 
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distinction between aistheta and noeta, sensuous and rational cognition, or 
aesthetics and logic. Cognition (not communication) served as the master 
concept” (ibid., p. 15). Luhmann. however, clearly distinguishes art as 
communication, from aesthetics as perception, in Art as a Social System, 
and focuses on the formen 

However, Luhmann also points out the interesting specificity of the 
structural coupling between the social system of art and the psychic system 
of consciousness: “Art is [...] capable of intensifying the awareness of com¬ 
munication: consciousness becomes aware of being directed and captivated 
by communication, experiencing the discrepancy between an external con¬ 
trol and its own, unrestricted operative possibilities. The self-awareness in- 
duced by art is always the experience of a difference” (ibid.. p. 21). Fur- 
thermore, art allows a relative freedom from the restraints of verbal commu¬ 
nication: Art is “integrating what is in principie incommunicable - namely 
perception - into the communication network of society. Kant already lo- 
cated the function of art [...] in its capacity to stimulate thinking in ways that 
exceed verbal or conceptual comprehension” (ibid., p. 141). 

Art did not always exist as a specific autopoíetic social system, 
Luhmann notes. In the Middle Ages, art “engaged all the senses [...] Ac- 
cordingly, the concept of art (ars) was far more comprehensive than it is to- 
day, and it had to bridge fewer internal differentiations [between human 
senses and between different spheres of social reality]. Once art differenti- 
ates itself along the lines of a systems-specific play with forrns, the situation 
changes” (ibid., p. 17). Modern art distantiates itself from its forrner attach- 
ment to perceptions, and then rather 

“renders accessible what is invisible without it. In the wake of this transformation, 
the social relationship between the artist and his audience becomes more problematic, 
provoking debates on the social status of an expert culture of connoisseurs and art 
critics in the eighteenth century and eventually leading not only to the realization that 
conversing about art is different from conversing about other objects, but also to the 
possibility of communicating through art” (ibid.). 

From the 18 th century onwards, “art and the beautiful were now declared 
purposeful without purpose” (ibid., p. 23). 

Consequently, modern art is self-referent (which is not the same as self- 
isolating, i.e. 'art for art’s sake’, Luhmann argües) 1 , “Works of art serve no 
external purpose; having such a purpose is precisely what disqualifies a 
work as art. [...] The work displays, one might say, itself and its own self- 
description” (ibid., pp. 44-45). 

As was to be expected given his overall theoretical framework, 
Luhmann takes as a given fact, the fragmentation and mutual non-(direct-) 


111 I will come back to aesthetics in chapter 4. 

112 Cf. Luhmann 2000, p. 149. 
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communicability between social systems, and thus also art’s incapacity to 
communicate (directly) with other social systems. In his own words: 

“The issue is not to propose a theory that, if properly understood and applied, would 
[...] assist the art system in coping with its worries about the future. It follows from 
the general theory of functional social differentiation that functional systems are in- 
capable of directly influencing one another. [But Luhmann then adds:] At the same 
time, their coexistence increases their mutual irritability” (ibid., p. 3). 

The last point leaves one narrow way open, for inter-systemic “decentred 
contextual steering” (as already discussed above). However, once again as 
in his general theory, Luhmann leaves no space for a genuine inter-systemic 
communication, whether between psychic systems and the art system as 
mentioned in the following quote, or whether art and other social systems. 
"Boundaries [...] cannot be observed in their capacity as structural cou- 
plings, since neither the perceiving consciousness ñor communication can 
explode their operative closure and reach beyond their own systems into the 
environment” (ibid., p. 46). More generally, Luhmann’s analysis is not fo- 
cusing on the mutual influences between the art system and the rest of soci- 
ety: “We are not primarily concerned with problems of [...] society's influ- 
ence on art and of art on society. (Such issues are of secondary importance)” 
(ibid., p. 134). 

To summarize Luhmann’s insights on art in modem society as a social 
system: 

"Art makes perception available for communication, and it does so outside the stan- 
dardized forms of a language [...] Art cannot overeóme the separation between psy¬ 
chic & social systems. Both types of systems remain operatively inaccessible to each 
other. And this accounts for the significance of art [...] disparate systems opérate si- 
multaneously (are synchronized) and constrain each other’s freedom" (ibid., p. 48). 

Luhmann’s analysis. though it leaves some narrow way open for an intersys- 
temic reality and shows certain qualities in structural coupling, remains very 
limited in its exploration of these possibilities. However, it offers a relevant 
framework from which to consider the critiques against modern art from 
certain members of the art system who denounce its overall unsustainability. 
An especially outspoken and clear example of this is the art historian Suzi 
Gablik. 

A critique of modern and postmodern art 

Art historian Suzi Gablik has been a staunch critique of Modern Art from a 
perspective that is especially informed by ecological thinking, since her 
publication of Has Modernism Failecl (1984). My discussion of her argu- 
ments will focus more specifically on her 1991 publication, The Reen- 
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chantment of Art, where she associates to her critical discourse, the search 
for alternative practices and discourses in the arts (which I will then discuss 
in due time, in chapter 5, section 4). 

Gablik’s critique of Modernism in art is based on a general critique of 
Western modern society, which echoes several of the analyses already in- 
troduced in the first section of this chapter. 

She criticizes modernity for the dominance of a “mechanistic visión 
[i.e.] the cheerless, clockwork way we have been conditioned to see the 
world through the myth of Science, as a ‘single-tracked’ universe”. She 
points at the heritage of Enlightenment as "the hegemony of a technological 
and materialist world view” (Gablik 1991, p. 46). “The individual of today 
transfers the engineering ethos of modern technology and bureaucracy to his 
personal consciousness and emotional life. This ethos, characterized by 
mechanicalness, reproducibility and measurability, produces in conscious¬ 
ness the traits of abstraction, functional rationality and instrumentality” (Pe- 
ter Halley, quoted in ibid., pp. 45-46). 

Her critique points especially at “Cartesianism - the paradigm of the bi¬ 
polar subject and object” (Gablik 1991, p. 164), and at “patriarchalism”. 
Both points have already been introduced above, in the first section of this 
chapter. Gablik especially points out the distancing effects of objectivity as 
a nefarious development. "Objectivity serves as a distancing device, offer- 
ing the ¡Ilusión of impregnable strength, certainty and control” (ibid., p. 
178). Ultimately, the Cartesian ego turned into a radical individualism asso- 
ciated to the social-economic organization of the market. “Many people find 
it difficult to imagine a self that is not shaped by the concept of an isolated 
individual fending for herself in the marketplace [and] it is taken for granted 
that economic self-interest is a basic given of human nature" (ibid., p. 176). 
Gablik also wams against the loss of the sense of magic, in modern society. 

“One of the peculiar developments in our Western world is that we are losing our 
sense of the divine side of life, of the power of imagination, myth, dream and visión. 
The particular structure of modern consciousness, centered in a rationalizing, ab- 
stracting and controlling ego, determines the world we live in and how we perceive 
and understand it; without the magical sense of perception, we do not live in a magi- 
cal world. We no longer have the ability to shift mindsets and thus to perceive other 
realities” (ibid., p. 42). 

To recall Luhmann's insights, the ability to communicate the incommunica- 
ble and perceive “potentialities” specialized itself into the art systern within 
modern society, but the art systern however does not directly communicate 
such insights with the other social systems. 

The critique of Modernism in art developed by Suzi Gablik, targets es¬ 
pecially the aesthetics of detachment and the individualistic and antagonistic 
autonomy developed in the arts. 
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"Modernism above all exalted the complete autonomy of art, and the 
gesture of severing bonds with society. This sovereign specialness and 
apartness was symbolized by the romantic exile of the artist, and was lived 
out in modes of rebellion, withdrawal and antagonism. Talk about harmony, 
or fitting in, was anathema to the alienated self’ (ibid., p. 5). Gablik also 
criticizes the critical tradition in art under modernism for being “a contest of 
wills” perpetuating “a mode of patriarchal consciousness” and denigrating 
non-confrontational approaches (ibid., p. 60). One of the first historical 
avant-gardes, Italian Futurism, was typically the most extreme in its celebra- 
tion of an aggressive hostility against society (and against one’s own audi- 
ence), but this attitude was echoed “in much art of the modern era"' across 
the 20 th century. 113 

The autonomy of art is also related to art’s self-referentiality. This aspect 
was already discussed above with Luhmann. Suzi Gablik also points at this 
dimensión, quoting Kurt Schwitters’ claim that “[t]he picture is a self- 
contained work of art. It refers to nothing outside of itself. Ñor can a consis- 
tent work of art refer to anything outside of itself without losing its ties to 
art” (Schwitters quoted in ibid., p. 124). 

Gablik sees in modern art an enactment of the extreme form of individu- 
alism promoted in contemporary Western societies. “Individualism, freedom 
and self-expression are the great modernist buzz words. To highly individu- 
alistic artists, trained to think in this way. the idea that Creative activity 
might be directed toward answering a collective cultural need rather than a 
personal desire for self-expression is likely to appear irrelevant, or even pre- 
sumptuous” (Gablik 1991, p. 6) Furthermore, the idea that creativity may 
work as a collective process rather than an individual one, is difficult to 
conceive for many contemporary Creative professionals. 

"Most of us, in the capitalist world, have never had an experience of trae community. 
We live so much in an ethos of professionalism, which keeps us bound to individual- 
istic modes of thought and directed toward the making of products, that it is difficult 
not to marginalize, or subtly discount, achievements that manifest less ego-control, 
and point to the valué of cocreativity” (ibid., p. 114). 

Gablik denounces “the rational framework of modern aesthetics” for its “on- 
tology of objectification, permanence and egocentricity, which has seriously 
undermined art’s [in her view] inherent capacity to be communicative and 
compassionately responsive, or to be seen also as a process, rather than ex- 
clusively as fixed forms” (ibid., p. 60). She associates this notion of modern 
aesthetics to art’s autonomy in her critique. 


113 Cf. Gablik 1991, p. 61. Several (often Italian) researchers have since tried to re 
habilítate the Italian Futurists. For a clear impression of the extreme apology of 
violence and of technology by the leader of the Futurists, I advise the reader to 
refer directly to Filippo Marinetti’s Futurist Manifestó (Marinetti 1909). 
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“Art as a closed and isolated system requiring nothing but itself to be itself derives 
from the objectifying metaphysics of Science - the same dualistic model of subject- 
object cognition that became the prototype for Cartesian thinking in all other disci¬ 
plines as well. This ideal of static autonomy, of the self against the world [...] disre- 
gards relationships; it connotes a radical independence from others [...] set apart from 
reciprocal or participative interactions” (ibid., p. 62). 114 

Her line of argumentation calis forward a move away from this modernist 
“aesthetic mode” (and towards an aesthetics of “relationships”, a question 
which I will treat directly in chapter 4): “art [...] has become trapped within 
a rigid model of insular individuality. To reverse this priority, giving pri- 
macy to relationships and interaction, is also to reverse the way that artists 
see their role, and implies a radical deconstruction of the aesthetic mode it¬ 
self’ (ibid.). 

The modera aesthetics also involves “a modality where our gaze is that 
of the detached observer”, Gablik argües after Ortega y Gasset (in his 1925 
essay “The Dehumanization of Art”). "The artist is supposed to be emotion- 
ally distant from the event he is portraying [...] Art evokes aesthetic, not 
real, emotions. [...] Within traditional aesthetics, it is only the image that 
counts. Lived reality is repressed by the disembodied eye and transformed 
into spectacle” (ibid., p. 99). Gablik traces back the “illusions that have gen- 
erated the impression of separation and detachment” not only in Kant’s aes¬ 
thetics, but earlier on, in the heritage of Descartes. 113 One of the dramatic 
consequences of aesthetics of detachment is an “impaired feeling function, 
the passive nonintervention of spectacular modes of consciousness” (ibid., 
p. 113), against which she calis for “restorative action” reviving empathy. 
Under this perspective, she quotes Aimé Césaire's warning: “Beware, my 
body and soul [...] Beware above all of Crossing your arras / and assuming 
the sterile attitude of the spectator / because life is not a spectacle” (Césaire 
quoted in ibid., p. 113). 

As a result of all this autonomy, individualism. detachment and antago- 
nism vs. society, the modera artist is most often unable to construct “a sym- 
biotic or complementary relationship with society [...] In modera society, 
artists see themselves as quintessential free agents, pursuing their own ends. 
Our cultural myths support economic advancement and the hard-edged indi- 
vidualist writ large, rather than Service, caring attitudes and participation” 
(Gablik 1991, p. 116). 

An example of the typically modernist discourse of artistic autonomy, 
Gablik argües, can be seen for example in a quote of Georg Baselitz’s 
(which I already quoted above). 


114 As analyzed by Luhmann and already discussed above, the emergence of self- 
reference and autopoiesis can be seen as a wider phenomenon affecting the 
whole of modern society. 

115 Cf. Gablik 1991, p. 98. 
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An example of the practice of the confrontational individualism she de- 
nounces, can be found in Richard Serra’s Tiltecl Are. The work is a monu¬ 
mental Steel sculpture installed in 1981 at Federal Plaza in downtown Man¬ 
hattan, which directly confronts its audience in a impressive way, blocking 
sight and movement across the plaza as a massive wall. Gablik quotes art 
critic Barbara Rose for praising Serra’s sculptures’ “heroic rectitude” and 
“self-sufficien[cy]” (Gablik 1991, p. 63). The sculpture ran into a famous 
controversy with years of litigations in the courts and finally the work’s 
dismantlement in 1989. Serra bitterly fought against his critics and oppo- 
nents, and accused the US Senate, the government. the New York Time and 
the whole US judicial system of “censoring" and “destroying” art. 116 The 
opponents to the work were from the start, especially people living and 
working around the plaza, who couldn’t stand the permanent presence of a 
sculpture that they perceived as an aggression. Interestingly, Serra defended 
his individual rights as artist, but did not really consider the complaints 
against the daily consequences of his ‘creative will’ upon others. As Gablik 
notes, Serra did not perceive the site “as a socially responsive field” (al- 
though he claimed to be interested in the response of “the viewer” to the 
work) and she asks “whether art that is based on notions of puré freedom 
and radical autonomy - without regard for the relations we have to other 
people, the community, or any other consideration except the pursuit of art - 
can contribute to the sense of the common good” (ibid., p. 66). She notices 
how readily artists, but also many others, think of their "freedom and rights" 
without “thinking of responsibilities and obligations”. 

Modernity also imposed certain specific frames on what would come to 
be understood as artistic activities, constraining them into specific social in- 
stitutions. Gablik’s analysis also points at this dimensión. An illustration of 
the constraining order imposed by Modernity on art, is taken in the field of 
music: Following the composer and writer R. Murray Schafer, she argües 
that: 

“In the modern world, the man-made environment has been pervasively organized 
around the linearity of goal-oriented, object-oriented activities, and for centuries our 
art has been produced to conform to these kinds of controlled spaces, which have 
been carefully neutralized so that nothing unwanted can intrude [...] music too has 
lost its participatory and ecstatic aspect in the modern era [...] In the Euclidean space 
of the concert hall, everything is willfully arranged for máximum comfort and high- 
fidelity sounds, and a costly apparatus [...] ensures that working conditions are infal- 
libly maintained" (ibid., p. 85). 117 


116 For more details on the Tiltecl Are controversy and legal procedures, see 
http://www.cfa.arizona.edu/are476/files/tilted_arc.htm 

117 Schafer’s outdoor alternative to the concert hall, and his concern for issues of 
sound pollution in public space, will be introduced in chapter 5, section 4. 
Schafer and Gablik’s concerns about music losing its participatory and ecstatic 
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Concerning the contemporary visual arts, Gablik refers to Brian 
O’Doherty's essays on the “white cube” exhibition space as “a white, clean, 
artificial space that makes art exist in a kind of eternity of display, isolated 
from everything that would detract from its own evaluation of itself as art. 
The outside world must not come in” (ibid., p. 149) For O’Doherty, 
“[g]enuine alternatives cannot come from this space” (O’Doherty quoted in 
ibid., p. 149). For Alian Kaprow, the gallery-framed “[a]rtlike art sends its 
message on a one-way Street, from the artist to us [...] You can’t ‘talk back’ 
to, and thus change, an artlike artwork” (Kaprow quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 
150). Following again Ortega y Gasset, Gablik rejects white-boxed art as 
monologic, i.e. “rejecting dialogue and interaction”, or in the words of Or¬ 
tega y Gasset: “With the objects of modern pictures no intercourse is possi- 
ble [...] This new way of life which presupposes the annulment of spontane- 
ous life is precisely what we cali understanding and enjoyment of art” (Or¬ 
tega y Gasset quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 150). 


The insights of Institutional Critique 

The question of the constraints and issues relating to institutions in art, 
has been a subject of self-reflexive, critical insights, for an artistic 
movement known as “Institutional Critique” (IC). This movement 
emerged in the 1990’s, and retrospectively identified its roots in a “l st 
generation” of institutional critique from the 1970’s (with the work of 
artists like Robert Smithson, Daniel Burén, Hans Haacke and Marcel 
Broodthaers, who critically addressed the institution of the art museum). 
The proponents of IC thus saw themselves as a “2 nd generation IC”. 
Their work included a (quasi-)sociological analysis of the roles of artists 
as part of the social institutions of contemporary art. 11 

To prevent any misunderstanding: Even the so-called “l sl generation 


qualities, should however not be applied indiscriminately to the whole of live 
performing music: It is a problematic condition which, according to art sociolo 
gist Hans Abbing, affects the “high art” music world much more than live popu 
lar music concerts and what he announces as a “new art” style of performing 
music (cf. Abbing 2006, 2009, Abbing and Kagan 2006). In response to my 
words of caution, Schafer would probably respond that the levels of participa 
tory and ecstatic experience in a pop music concert are not as strong as in the 
case of "the savage drummer or dancer” in some non-Western cultures (cf. 
Schafer quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 86). One potential counter-example may be 
the techno rave parties where participants do enter into a sort of trance. 

118 Over several years in the mid-1990’s, the Kunstraum of the University of Lüne 
burg was a hot spot of the activities of several 2nd generation IC artists, includ 
ing Andrea Fraser, and of like-minded theoreticians: Cf. eds. von Bismarck, 
Stoller and Wuggenig 1996. 
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IC” was not the first art movement to critically address the institutions of 
art and its ‘autonomy’. The historical avant-gardes of the 20“ century 
(Futurists, Constructivists, Dadaists, the Bauhaus, Surrealists, and later 
Situationists and conceptual art) already developed radical self-critiques 
of modern art. 

One of the key figures in the 2 nd generation IC, Andrea Fraser, States 
that this art movement is “recognizing the partial and ideological charac- 
ter of artistic autonomy” (Fraser in ed. Welchman 2006, p. 307). She fur- 
ther articulates the awareness of “the inescapability of institutional de- 
termination” as a basic condition on which to work reflexively, taking 
“responsibility for, or action against, the everyday complicities [...] 
which are driven by our own interests in the field” (ibid., pp. 131-133). 

However, if Fraser is right when arguing that “Institutional Critique 
has the structure of melancholia” (ibid., p. 307) and if such a condition is 
structural, preventing the development of an institutional agency for so¬ 
cial transformations in and beyond art. then this movement shares the 
fate of other artistic movements that kept playing the strictly autopoietic 
game. This risk is especially relevant because IC typically limits its 
analysis, and its range of intervention, to the art system. A similar cri¬ 
tique has been exercised in recent years against the “2 nd generation” of 

IC by authors claiming to identify a “3 rd generation” of this move- 

. 120 
ment. 


Furthermore, Gablik echoes critiques against commodified art and public art 
that can be well-integrated into markets and/or with power displays of do- 
nors. 1 For example, she quotes the painter Robert Janz: "The subtext of 
important art today, saleable art today, is power and prestige. That is the real 
subtext in a Richard Serra sculpture or a Frank Stella painting: It’s Brand 
Art for a Brand Culture” (Robert Janz quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 91). 122 That 


119 See for example Simón Scheikh (2006) who considers IC as obsolete. 

120 See http://transform.eipcp.net/correspondence/1173106141#redir; some of the 
artists identified as taking part in this “3rd generation IC” (e.g. Eduardo Kac, 
the Critical Art Ensemble, Brandon Ballengée) will be discussed in chapters 5 
and 6, but I will not follow this IC-generational categorization of artists, prefer 
ring to analyze their work from a different perspective. 

121 For an introduction to how modern and contemporary art serves displays of 
power by prívate donors but also by the State through subsidization, see Abbing 
2002, pp. 181-202, 232-258. 

122 A critique of "Brand Culture” can also be found, concerning contemporary 
popular culture, in the discourses of “Culture Jamming” and of “Tactical Me 
dia”, two movements which are operating in between the art worlds, design, 
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point of critique applies as well to postmodernist discourses and practices in 
art, which are also a target of Gablik’s. 

She acknowledges postmodern deconstruction for dismantling the be- 
liefs in the valué of art’s autonomy: “We now know, thanks to deconstruc- 
tion, that a work of art is never puré, never self-contained, never autono- 
mous. Indirectly, a belief system is being reinforced. Underlying the ethos 
of radical autonomy, for instance, is the metaphor of the market" (Gablik 
1991, p. 148). 

However, she reports that according to advocates of post-modernism, 
such as Peter Halley, “[a]rt may reveal the problematic nature of [late capi- 
talism] by mirroring it, or by transforming it into a hollow parody of itself, 
but it cannot change anything” (ibid., p. 15). She further quotes philosopher 
Jean-Paul Lyotard’s cali to “harden, worsen accelerate decadence” and to 
“[a]dopt the perspective of active nihilism, exceed the mere recognition [...] 
of the deconstruction of all valúes” (Lyotard, quoted in ibid., p. 16). Gablik 
comments Lyotard’s ‘incredulity toward metanarratives’ as the presentation 
of life as “an endless accumulation of meaningless spectacles, originating in 
the loss of any unifying narrative of the world” (Gablik 1991, p. 31). 

In consequence, Gablik describes “deconstructive postmodernism” in art 
as a strategy that "does not ward off the truth [of “a now dysfunctional but 
apparently immovable dominant social structure’’] but tries to come to terms 
with its inevitability, in what are often ironic or parodie modes that do not 
criticize but simply declare art’s pointlessness openly, and bait us with its 
indifference” (ibid., p. 19). No critical detachment is claimed by such art 
discourses, as “postmodern parody does not clairn to speak from a position 
outside the parodied. For these artists [e.g. Jeff Koons], it is important that 
their works function in total complicity with the context they are confront- 
ing, and become indistinguishable from it” (ibid., p. 39). 

Gablik denounces such a strategy as perpetuating and reinforcing these 
very social structures, for the simple reason that “a belief that resistance to 
the dominant social structure is futile, because the structure is too ruthless or 
too powerful, will have the effect, if accepted by enough people, of stabiliz- 
ing the relations of dominance” (ibid., p. 23). She quotes Sylvére Lotringer 
about Baudrillard’s de(con)structive postmodernism: “there is a high price 
to pay in terms of emptiness and disenchantment” (Lotringer quoted in Gab¬ 
lik 1991, p. 40). 

Gablik also points at the postmodernist strategies of artists like Jeff 
Koons and Haim Steinbach as reinforcing the “ideology of consumerism 
[whereby] freedom in our society has come to mean primarily the con- 
sumer’s right to choose” (Gablik 1991, P- 39). 

In opposition to modernism and to deconstructive postmodernism, Gab¬ 
lik advocates a reconstructive postmodernism and a connective aesthetics 


media/journalism and anti-consumerist/left-wing radical activism (cf. Lasn 
1999, Comiotto, Kluitenberg, Garcia and Grootveld 2003). 
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and practice in the arts. 123 These alternatives will be explored in chapters 4 
(on aesthetics) and 5 (on ecological art). But before coming to that point, I 
will elabórate a definition of cultures of sustainability, in chapters 2 and 3. 


CONCLUSION 

From the analyses introduced in this chapter, it appears that the culture and 
the arts of unsustainability, are strong and pervasive, and that the challenge 
of transforming them into alternative States, is not a light enterprise either, 
as a whole ensemble of structures of modernity is at stake, involving very 
deeply rooted building-blocks of our culture. 

As Ervin Laszlo argües, the development of human cultures is not an in- 
consequential game, but a social construction that matters in the long run, 
for the very survival of human civilizations, and rnaybe even in the current, 
globalized context, for the survival of the whole human species: 

“Our knowledge has made us increasingly autonomous in nature, and enabled us to 
create the world of culture. It has freed us from many of the bonds of biological exis- 
tence and given us licence to determine our own evolution. But the possibility of er¬ 
ror is the price we pay for freedom. The cultures we can build for ourselves may be 
manifold, but they must remain compatible with the structured holarchy of nature. 
We can build culture beyond these limits only at our immediate peril. Any such error 
must be rectified by using the same capabilities which originally led to the error: our 
relative autonomy conferred by our reflective consciousness. Here is where the holis- 
tic visión of the Systems Sciences becomes important" (Laszlo 1996, p. 92). 

Although I will not follow Laszlo in his “holistic visión”, I will however fol- 
low him in focusing my attention on the insights brought by “systems sci- 

„ 124 

ence . 

The aporia of an opposition between claims to artistic autonomy that de- 
nounce usefulness on the one hand, and claims to immediate engagement 
and relevance that altogether would oppose artistic explorations, is not the 
direction in which I am heading in the following chapters. With the RO/TS 
rnodel, I argued that a complementary complicity exists between the two 
poles of a romantic order with its oppositional-individual-creative figures on 
the one hand, and of a technological system imposing formal and purposive 
rationality on the other hand, which together are maintaining a disjunctive 
rnode of knowing and strictly autopoi'etic social systems. Moving beyond 
the RO/TS, requires to move beyond its binary opposition of meaningful 
uselessness vs. meaningless usefulness. The term of ‘emergence’ allows to 


123 The distinction of ,reconstructive vs. deconstructive postmodernism' was not 
invented by Gablik, but is also to be found e.g. in Charlene Spretnak's writings. 

124 My critique of Laszlo’s holism is to be found at the end of chapter 2. 
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think beyond this dichotomy. However, to understand emergence, and the 
process of autoecopolesis that is related to it, requires a careful introduction 
of a different mode of knowing, a different worldview, method, and alto- 
gether a different epistemology, as developed in ‘systems thinking’ and in 
theories on ‘complexity’. This task will require the next two chapters with a 
long theoretical elaboration, which will then serve as a basis to consider 
the possibility of “aesthetics of sustainability” (chapter 4) and to interpret 
the work of ecological artists in recent decades (chapters 5 and 6). 



2. Toward Culture(s) of Sustainability, 
Step One: Systems Thinking 
and the Limits of Holism 


INTRODUCTION 

Not only the ecosystems, but also human societies, i.e. social justice, de- 
mocracy, cultural vitality and the welfare of citizens, are put at risk by the 
continuing trend of an unsustainable development: The challenge of achiev- 
ing sustainability, in the face of a complex crisis of civilization combining 
ecological, social, cultural and economic dimensions, demands integrated 
understandings and responses. One quote attributed to Einstein has passed 
into comrnon knowledge and is often invoked in the face of the global eco¬ 
logical crisis: “We can't solve problems by using the same kind of thinking 
we used when we created them.’' An alternative versión of this attributed 
quote States: “The significant problems we have cannot be solved at the 
same level of thinking with which we created them.” Whether the author of 
any of the two quotes was Einstein matters little here. What counts is that 
the quote, in its various forms, has apparently gained popularity and reveáis 
the intuition by rnany social agents, that the unsustainability of our current 
development model has to do with the way our thinking is organized. The 
depth of its message, especially in the second attributed quote, should com- 
pel its readers to a very careful attention and a serious rethinking of some of 
the fundamental epistemological bases of modernity. 

The main thesis developed in this chapter will be that sustainability in- 
volves a paradigmatic shift in worldviews, away frorn a great part of moder¬ 
nity i.e. what I described as a ‘culture of unsustainability’ (cf. chapter 1), 
and that the foundations of a culture of sustainability can be based on the 
developments of ‘systems thinking’ and ‘complexity theory’ in the second 
half of the 20 th century. 

Systems thinking will be introduced, first with its rnost basic operational 
tools, and then with an overview of systems views on life, society and 
physical reality. 
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But the limits of this approach will also be explored, both in its “holis- 
tic” versión as represented by the discourse of Ervin Laszlo, and in the risk 
of technological reductionism in cybernetics. 

An increasingly rich and effective understanding of sustainability will 
come out of the exploration of systems views on society (especially, pp. 98- 
103, in the sub-subsection on “Capra’s systemic visión for sustainability in 
the global age”), and a negative definition already emerged throughout 
chapter 1 with the outline of the ‘culture of unsustainability’. However, the 
following definitions can be used as a starting-point: 

Sustainability is most often described as the triptych of social justice, 
ecological integrity and economic well-being. I proposed alternatively to 
point at the triptych of biodiversity, cultural diversity and human well-being, 
which puts the focus on diversities, an aspect of importance in systems 
thinking and complexity theory, as will be shown in the current chapter. 1 2 3 
Both triptychs highlight already that sustainability implies both a normative 
stand and an overarching view that surpasses disciplinary boundaries in hu¬ 
man knowledge, expertise and action. 

Another aspect of sustainability is that it requires the confrontation to, 
and overcoming of a complex poly-crisis, “where challenges of increasingly 
globalizing economic exchanges as well as cultural exchanges are combin- 
ing with the challenge of interconnected global and local ecological and so¬ 
cial crises” (Kagan 2010, p. 1094). Such complexity cannot be addressed 
with use of existing disciplinary knowledge, even if combined in so-called 
‘multi-disciplinary’ packages, because of the limitations of reductionism, as 
addressed in chapter 1. "There is one thing such knowledge cannot tell us, 
and that is how a number of different things act together when exposed to a 
number of different influences at the same time. And almost everything we 
encounter around us contains a large number of different things and is ex¬ 
posed to a number of different influences” (Laszlo 1996, p. 3). The search 
process for sustainability requires a reform of thought, which allows to 
move beyond these limitations and acquire a better understanding of com¬ 
plexity. 

Unfortunately. this necessity is not yet widely recognized. As seen in 
chapter 1, the dominant culture resists such a development. Mainstream dis- 
courses on sustainability limit themselves to the discussion of political com- 


1 Cf. Robinson 2004. 

2 Cf. Kagan 2008a, 2010. 

3 Actually, Laszlo’s point itself is a simplification and confusión between “com- 
plication” and “complexity”: If complication relates to multi-dependencies and 
numerous interactions, it can be based on simple laws and principies. However, 
complexity points at something else, i.e. the poly-logical tensions between sev- 
eral principies and laws. Complexity will be further introduced later, in chapter 
3. For now, we will have to be satisfied with Laszlo's simplification, to perform 
a first step in the introduction of systems thinking. 
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promises between ‘three pillars’ (i.e. economic, social and ecological tar- 
gets) and to the hope in salvation through ‘green’ technological innovations. 
Critiques of the Technological System from the 1960’s and 1970’s (Ellul, 
and after him Ivan Illich - cf. pp. 38-43) have been conveniently sidelined 
by promoters of ‘ecological modernization’, entrepreneurs of a booming 
green business, and marketers of eco-responsible lifestyles as a growing 
niche market. In such a context, a ‘culture of sustainability’ would involve 
nothing more than a set of superficial lifestyle changes in consumption 
modes, and the design of an appealing green style for organic and fair trade 
products. However, the understanding of sustainability developed in the cur- 
rent chapter points at a more fundamental value-shift, exploring culture in 
its anthropological sense, as the combination of valúes, beliefs, symbols, 
practices and ‘scripts’ or rationalities that organize a worldview in a society. 
In this sense, the identification of a possible ‘culture of sustainability’ is 
nothing less than the exploration of pathways towards a civilizational evolu- 
tion. 

Gregory Bateson already called forward a radical cultural change: 

"We note that every solution which we can imagine is made difficult or impossible 
by the thinking and attitudes of occidental culture [...] Other attitudes and premises - 
other Systems of human ‘valúes’ - have governed man’s relation to his environment 
and his fellow man in other civilizations and at other times. [...] our way is not the 
only possible human way. It is conceivably changeable” (Bateson 1973, pp. 468- 
469). 

Bateson defined what he called “a healthy ecology of human civiliza- 
tion” as a “single system of environment combined with high human civili- 
zation in which the flexibility of the civilization shall match that of the envi¬ 
ronment to create an ongoing complex system, open-ended for slow change 
of even basic (hard-programmed) characteristics” (Bateson 1973, p. 470). 
After him, I will focus on this notion of the ‘complex system’, exploring “an 
approach of systems, i.e. anthropo-systems within ecosystems, across space- 
scales from the local to the planetary, and across time-scales from the short 
to the very-long term’’ (Kagan 2008b, p. 15, following Morin 2007). Sys¬ 
tems thinking, thus! 

The ‘systems view’ of reality, which will be exposed in this chapter, 
emerged from several branches of contemporary Sciences. As Ervin Laszlo 
commented, “many branches of the contemporary Sciences became, in War- 
ren Weaver’s phrase, ‘Sciences of organized complexity’ - that is, systems 
Sciences” (Laszlo 1996, p.8). The rise of systems thinking after the second 
world war marked a shift in the history of western Science and inaugurated a 
new scientific culture that gradually gained recognition in spite of Sciences’ 
path-dependency to the oíd Descartes-Bacon tradition of linear-causality. 


4 Cf. De Rosnay 1975. 
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Systems thinking offers a way to gain an overview of complex systems, 
focusing on the relationships rather than on the details, following a conjunc- 
tive logic rather than the disjunctive logic of traditional analytical methods. 3 


Section 1: Some basics of Systems Thinking 

As systems thinking introduces radical changes in the understanding of cau- 
sality and logic, and opens up a field of high complexity (which is further 
developed in 'complexity theory': cf. chapter 3), I will start this section with 
a gentle introduction to some of the basic notions of systems thinking. The 
relative simplifications and colloquial language to be found in this subsec- 
tion are however only temporary: They shall serve as a practical 'stool' pre- 
paring the more advanced discussion of the rest of the current chapter. 

What is a System? 

A system is a group of interacting, interdependent components that form a 
complex and unified whole. What does this imply? 

• “If you can take components away from something without affecting its 
functioning and its relationships, then you have just a collection, not a 
system” (Anderson and Johnson 1997). If you take a bowl of nuts and 
add or remove some nuts (even different types of nuts), it doesn’t change 
the functioning of the bowl of nuts. 

• A system’s parts must be arranged in a specific way, and not at random, 
for the system to work. Otherwise, in our bowl of nuts, where the differ¬ 
ent types of nuts are distributed does not change the nature of the bowl 
of nuts. But, to take a counter-example, if the sheep become meat-eaters 
and the wolves become vegetarían, the food-chain system is undergoing 
profound changes. 

• Systems exist within other systems: Your body is a system in which are 
interacting a lymph-blood system, a digestí ve system, etc. You can go 
down to the tiniest particle and up to the whole universe: All systems are 
themselves nodes embedded in a giant network in which everything is 
connected. 

• I will introduce further down the notions of “self-reinforcing” loops and 
“balancing loops”. What should be noted already now is that most sys¬ 
tems tend to maintain their stability. How do they do that? Thanks to 
fluctuations and adjustments to changing realities: The different parts of 


5 Cf. Lugan 2005, pp. 105-106. 

6 This introduction to basics of systems thinking is largely inspired by Anderson 
and Johnson 1997. 
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the system are interdependent with each other and/or with the system’s 
environment, so tat there is feedback: To take a simple illustration: 
When you run and your body temperature starts rising, your body ad- 
justs itself to the new situation and lowers your temperature through 
sweating. 

• Feedback is the transmission and return of information. As Virginia 
Anderson and Lauren Johnson (1997) have put it: “The most important 
feature of feedback is that it provides the catalyst for a change in behav- 
iour." Feedback comes from within a system. as I explained with the 
body temperature, but there’s also feedback between different systems. 
And while some feedback loops take only a few seconds to opérate (e.g. 
when you touch something too hot), some other feedback loops can take 
a very long time to turn back to the initial object/subject (e.g. when you 
get cáncer from over exposure to the sun). These long term feedback 
processes are both very important to track (because their impact can be 
tremendous and durable) and very hard to perceive or even recognize, 
even after they have taken place. 

Events, patterns and structures 

To keep things simple for now, systems can be said to be built on structures. 
The structure is the organization of a system, the overall way in which the 
parts of the system are inter-related. Structure is the most important in a sys¬ 
tem, but it is also the least visible at first sight, because these interrelation- 
ships are not something that is visible (unlike the parts themselves). What is 
the most visible is the most superficial level: the events: We focus most of 
the time on events, responding to events in the short term. But responding to 
events is a bit like behaving as a horse with blinders, avoiding obstacles: It 
is not the proper way to change reality, to address the roots of the issues that 
you are interested in. 

I will take as an illustration, a current case of unresolved unsustainable 
development: the food crisis in Karamoja (a región of North-East Uganda 
that was recently a focus in my research on sustainability) : The event may 
be food shortage: The event-focused response is to rush in and bring food. 
Of course this has to be done, in the short term, but it fails to solve underly- 
ing issues. 

A first effort to take a deeper look is to move from events to patterns of 
events over time: Can you find a clear pattern of events? Can you draw this 
trend, for example on a simple graph? But that is not enough. This step only 
allows to start looking in the right direction: asking, what could have caused 
these patterns of events? 

Going forward with the food crisis illustration: You may, as the World 
Food Program does, analyze patterns and start adapting your interventions 


7 Cf. Eds. Knaute and Kagan 2009. 
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to them. This way, you may be able to identify where food distribution 
needs are likely to be the most recurrent, and thus you can better respond. 
But you are still not addressing the underlying causes. 

Asking the “why” question leads then into exploring the structure of a 
system. The generally applicable question is: "What structures are in place 
that are causing these patterns?” 

In our illustration, the deep roots of food insecurity have to be explored 
and investigated, and long term feedback effects to be looked up for. This is 
what is done in systems thinking. Most especially, systems thinkers look for 
“high leverage points” in feedback loops, i.e. processes that may seem mi- 
nor at first sight, but which can lead to significant transformations in the 
long-run, because of their roles in the feedback loops in which they are em- 
bedded. 

Self-reinforcing loops and balancing loops 

Feedback loops can be of two basic sorts: either they are self-reinforcing or 
they are balancing: Reinforcing loops are engines of growth or collapse. 
They indeed reinforce change in one direction, accelerate movement in the 
same direction (i.e. in one direction or the opposite direction). When you 
feel an exponential growth or collapse, you are dealing with a reinforcing 
loop. Balancing loops basically work like ‘thermostats’: they keep their ele- 
ments in a certain balanced relationship to each other. They resist change in 
one direction by producing change in the other direction. These loops can be 
seen as ‘goal seeking’, as they keep a target (e.g. the thermostat that keeps a 
given temperature as a target). If you see certain conditions always coming 
back to a certain level or ‘norm’, or resisting change, if a certain behaviour 
doesn't get dropped. If you see an oscillation or a flattening curve in the 
evolution of a phenomenon, you probably have a balancing loop at play. 

Basically, the complex behaviour of systems starts with the combination 
of reinforcing and balancing loops. 

Feedback delays 

The problems with feedback delays is that humans tend not to perceive them 
appropriately, and thus tend to mismanage them: Often it takes us too long 
to perceive the feedback, measure results, decide how to respond and im- 
plement the decisión. Even worse, we often misperceive reality, because of 
delayed feedback: We do not realize at all that the delayed feedback exists. 
Delays can make a system’s behavior unpredictable and defeat efforts to 
control the system. 
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The ways of a Systems thinker 8 9 

A systems thinker is someone who, in the analysis of reality around him or 

her, will try to follow some of the following principies: 

• Look for the ‘big picture’: getting away from the immediate problems of 
the day, and away from the local issues only: The issue that is observed 
is always part of a larger system. So the systems thinker is going to look 
for an understanding of how that peculiar issue is embedded in a wider 
system and connected to other systems and other issues elsewhere. 

• Balance the short-term with the long-term: The systems thinker is very 
cautious about short-term ‘fixes that fail' in the long term because of 
longer-term feedback (i.e. so-called side effects or perverse effects). Of 
course the short term also matters, but short-termed management is very 
risky. In the case of the Karamoja crisis, one development infrastructure 
may offer a good illustration for this: installing boreholes for the 
Karamojong communities (so that they have access to water) is very 
helpful in the short term. But in the long term it has several detrimental 
effects: It contributes greatly to sedentarizing nomads in one location, 
leading to both local overgrazing and overexploitation of the environ- 
ment and to a loss of adaptability to climate changes, and on top of that, 
it puts a higher stress on the groundwater table which invariably tends to 
sink further and further down. Furthermore, wrongly located water-wells 
can spark conflicts between communities. Thus in the long term, the 
‘good idea’ of installing boreholes all across Karamoja, and the good in- 
tentions of some NGOs, may have catastrophic repercussions. 

• The systems thinker always reminds him- or herself that: “Things 
change all the time, life is messy, and everything is connected” (Ander- 
son and Johnson 1997). The systems thinker is very cautious with linear 
thinking because the simplifying way is the way towards imagining 'So¬ 
lutions 1 that generate as many problems as they solve. The worst possi- 
ble situation, from a systems thinker's perspective, is to remain fully un- 
aware of the systemic consequences of one's actions. 

• The systems thinker valúes varied sources and forms of knowledge (e.g. 
both quantitative and qualitative data), and is aware of everybody’s ten- 
dency to see only what we can measure, and of our tendency to leave 
aside what we can’t measure: The systems thinker tries not to ignore 
what he or she cannot measure, or cannot understand. 

• The systems thinker is aware that he/she is part of the system being ob¬ 
served: For example, he/she might have already implemented Solutions 
that have had unintended consequences. He/she is aware he/she might be 
relatively blindfolded by a belief system, a mental model full of prefab- 


8 The following lines are largely inspired by Booth Sweeney and Meadows 1995. 

9 Cf. Kagan, Pedersen and Ollech 2009. 
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ricated assumptions of how the world works (and this is also why a Sys¬ 
tems thinker loves to work in interdisciplinary teams, not all alone as a 
hermit). One should especially be cautious about what one learns in 
over-specialized university studies, because over-specialization can have 
very damaging effects on world views. 

• The systems thinker is not afraid of paradoxes: the complex reality of 
systems is not as nicely logical as linear theories and models may be. 

• The systems thinker is curious about new tools and new languages, 
searching for a language focusing on the interconnections rather than on 
the single events; a language focusing on cycles rather than on linear 
causes and effects; a relativizing language and one that digs for the 
deeper. broader perspectives; a visual, graphical language that allows to 
perceive several levels of forrn at the same time (unlike the words-based, 
spoken/written language which is structurally linear). 

Systems are complex 

Most real-life systems inelude rnany more loops than just one or two main 
loops. They often cannot be immediately understood by a human being, and 
especially not by a human being trained in linear logical thinking. This is 
why systems are complex. 

In a complex system, the dominance of some feedback loops or other 
loops, shifts over time, and there are all sorts of time horizons with delays of 
different lengths. Some structures may be contradicting each other, conflict- 
ing with each other. 

Some recurrent characteristics of complex systems inelude the follow- 

ing: 


• A complex system contains rnany balancing loops, keeping subparts of 
the system in balance. This explains why complex systems resist 
change: Even if some balancing loops fail or are too weak to resist some 
change, some other balancing loops will still, most of the time (but not 
always: systems are not ‘eternal’), be operating. This lead some system 
theorists to conceive of complex systems as autopoietic, closed wholes 
(e.g. Luhmann), but systems thinking is here critical of a system theory 
that overemphasizes structural stability. Even complex systems can be 
changed, but this requires equally complex transformation processes. 

• Complex systems appear to be purposeful. In their stability, they seem to 
follow a certain track. That's why rnany people will say e.g. of a big or- 
ganization, that it has a ‘rnind of its own’. 

• Complex systems are able to Team’ from feedback and to modify their 
behaviour: They are able to change and to learn also from their envi- 


10 Cf. Durand 2006, pp. 54-55. 
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ronment. But the leaming opportunities have to be seized by the agents 
(e.g. species, or human beings) operating in these complex systems. 

• Complex systems can modify their environments. Of course, this in- 
volves complex interrelationships with the environments which are 
themselves systems. 

• Complex systems are adaptative and/or evolutive: they can reorganize 
themselves in response to shocks. They also have the ability to replicate 
themselves and mutate in oíd and new environments. 

• Although a complex system can learn, it also has many subsystems to 
coordínate and thus many opportunities for things to go wrong, with e.g. 
conflicting goals, distorted feedback, loss of predictability, centralization 
vs. decentralization dilemma (some subsystems can have goals that di- 
rectly oppose the overall goals of the system). But the ‘pseudo-solution’ 
of simplifying or e.g. centralizing the system, would destroy its ability to 
learn. 

Complex systems are characterized by both macrodetermination of the 
whole and functional autonomy of the parts. 

“The inverse side of macrodetermination is functional autonomy. The functional 
autonomy of parts within a natural system adds up to the macrodetermination of the 
whole. Functional autonomy does not mean independence. A fully autonomous (in- 
dependent) set of units would not constitute a system, only a heap. Systemicity is im- 
posed as a set of rules binding the parts among themselves. But these rules do not 
constrain the parts to act in one way and one way only; they merely prescribe that 
certain types of functions are carried out in certain sequences. The parts have options; 
as long as a sufficient number of sufficiently qualified units carries out the prescribed 
tasks, the requirements of systemic determination are mef (Laszlo 1996, p. 86). 

The confrontation with complexity further defines the ‘ways of the systems 
thinker’. Systems thinkers are not rushing towards Solutions. The learning 
may have to take long. It is better to be patient and take the time to find 
higher leverage Solutions, rather than to give in to the pressures of others 
and give quick fixes. Furthermore, confronting complexity is a continuous 
learning process, and a systems thinker has to be a continuous learner. 


Section 2: The Systems View of Life 

In this section, I will principally follow the insights from Fritjof Capra, a 
prominent advócate of systems analysis in the natural and social Sciences. 
Capra was originally a physicist (student of Werner Heisenberg), but his 
work also draws heavily on biology and ecology. He is a founding director 
of the ‘Center for Ecoliteracy’ in Berkeley which promotes ecology and sys¬ 
tems thinking in education. 
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Living systems as networks 
Networks 

Capra's development of a “systems view of life” uses the concept of network 
as its cornerstone: The network is described as a common pattern of all liv¬ 
ing systems: “As ecosystems are understood in terms of food webs fnet- 
works of organisms), so organisms are viewed as networks of cells, organs 
and organ systems, and cells as networks of molecules. One of the key in- 
sights of the systems approach has been the realization that the network is a 
pattern that is common to all life” (Capra 2002, p. 9). This insight is claimed 
to unify the understanding of all life on planet Earth. “A central insight of 
this unified, systemic understanding of life is that its basic pattern of organi¬ 
zaron is the network. At all levels of life - from the metabolic networks in- 
side cells to the food webs of ecosystems and the networks of Communica¬ 
tions in human societies - the components of living systems are interlinked 
in network fashion” (ibid., p. 261). 

These networks are both dynamic, i.e. undergoing change, and stable, 
i.e. maintaining an overall organizational stability: “living networks con- 
tinually create, or re-create, themselves by transforming or replacing their 
components. In this way they undergo continual structural changes while 
preserving their weblike patterns of organization” (ibid., p. 10). 

And these networks of life are establishing inter-dependencies. “Living 
systems are self-generating networks, which means that their pattern of or¬ 
ganization is a network pattern in which each component contributes to the 
production of other components” (ibid., p. 90). 

Life forms are not just determined by “a genetic blueprint” but are 
emergent properties of those networks, also depending on environmental 
constraints: 

“A key insight of the new understanding of life has been that biological forms and 
functions are not simply determined by a genetic blueprint but are emergent proper¬ 
ties of the entire epigenetic network. To understand their emergence, we need to un- 
derstand not only the genetic structures and the cell's biochemistry, but also the com- 
plex dynamics that unfold when the epigenetic network encounters the physical and 
Chemical constraints of its environment” (ibid., pp. 11-12). 

More generally, biological reality does not obey linear determinacy, as 
Gregory Bateson highlighted in very clear words: 

“This múltiple determination is characteristic of all biological fields. Characteristi- 
cally, every feature of the anatomy of an animal or plant and every detail of behav- 
iour is determined by a multitude of interacting factors at both the genetic and 
physiological levels; and, correspondingly, the processes of any ongoing ecosystem 
are the outcome of múltiple determination. Moreover, it is rather unusual to find that 
any feature of a biological system is at all directly determined by the need which it 
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fulfills. Eating is governed by appetite, habit, and social convention rather than by 
hunger, and respiration is governed by C02 excess rather than by oxygen lack. And 
so on. In contrast, the products of human planners and engineers are constructed to 
meet specified needs in a much more direct manner, and are correspondingly less vi¬ 
able. The múltiple causes of eating are likely to ensure the performance of this neces- 
sary act under a large variety of circumstances and stresses whereas, if eating were 
controlled only by hypoglycemia, any disturbance of the single pathway of control 
would result in death” (Bateson 1973, p. 476). 

The cell: of metabolism and membranes 

Living systems are characterized by ‘metabolism’, which is a dynamic or¬ 
ganizador! of the living systems: 

“The essential characteristic that distinguishes living from nonliving systems - the 
cellular metabolism - is not a property of matter, ñor a special ‘vital forcé’. It is a 
specific pattern of relationships among Chemical processes. Although it involves rela- 
tionships between processes that produce material components, the network pattern 
itself is nonmaterial. [...] Thus, life is never divorced from matter, even though its es¬ 
sential characteristics - organization, complexity, processes, and so on - are nonma¬ 
terial’' (Capra 2002, p. 72). 

“Metabolism, the incessant chemistry of self-maintenance, is an essential 
feature of life [...] Through ceaseless metabolism, through Chemical and en- 
ergy flow, life continuously produces, repairs and perpetuates itself’ (Mar- 
gulis 1998 p. 63, quoted in Capra 2002, p. 9). 

Together with metabolism, a defining characteristic of living systems is 
the self-closure of the living system by a membrane: Capra speaks of a sin¬ 
gle cell as a “system characterized, first of all, by a boundary (the cell mem¬ 
brane) which discriminates between the system [...] and its environnrent” 
(Capra 2002, p. 7). Within its boundaries, “the system sustains itself’ thanks 
to its “network of Chemical reactions”. 

The existence of the ‘membrane’ is indispensable to life: “In such fluid 
surroundings [i.e. the primordial ocean], a cell could never persist as a dis- 
tinct entity without a physical barrier against free diffusion. The existence of 
membranes is therefore an essential condition for cellular life” (ibid., p. 8). 

Capra highlights that these membranes are “semi-permeable”: “mem¬ 
branes are always active, opening and closing continuously, keeping certain 
substances out and letting others in. [...] All these activities help to maintain 
the cell as a distinct entity” (ibid., p. 9). The membrane “preserves [the] 
identity” of the cell. 

The cell is self-generating, producing itself (with elements from the out- 
side). In this sense, it is ‘autoporetic’. Capra argües that the cell is autono- 
mous, because autopoietic, but is not independent from its environnrent: In- 
deed, its survival depends on a continuous input of energy from the outside. 
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The cellular metabolism indeed “use[s] a continual flow of energy to re¬ 
store structures as fast as they are decaying” and thus escapes entropy, i.e. 
death. The cell is ‘an open systenT that depends on its environment for its 
very existence. 

“Living Systems are organizationally closed—they are autopoietic networks—but 
materially and energetically open. They need to feed on continual flows of matter and 
energy from their environment to stay alive. Conversely, cells, like all living organ- 
isms, continually produce waste, and this flow-through of matter—food and waste— 
establishes their place in the food web” (ibid., p. 13). 

Emergence 

Emergence “has been recognized as the dynamic origin of development, 
leaming and evolution" (ibid., p. 14). From there, the concept of ereativity 
can be understood as a basically biological phenomenon: “Creativity - the 
generation of new forms - is a key property of all living systems.” Life is 
constantly Creative: “And since emergence is an integral part of the dynam- 
ics of open systems, we reach the important conclusión that open systems 
develop and evolve. Life constantly reaches out into novelty” (ibid., p. 14). 

Capra highlights that emergence also marks a shift of focus by scientists: 
“the focus is now shifting from the structures to the process of their emer¬ 
gence” (ibid., p. 14). Most especially, the theory of evolution thus gained at- 
tention among systems thinkers, who developed a systemic view on evolu¬ 
tion. 

A proper understanding of emergence and evolution is crucial for a cul¬ 
ture of sustainability, because human societies with advanced technologies 
can only remain sustainable if they do understand and intégrate the complex 
dynamic of natural processes, in order to be able to co-evolve with them. 

The evolution of life 

Dissipative structures: evolution before life 

The emergence of life networks plunges its roots in specific properties of the 
physical world: These properties were described by Prigogine as “dissipa¬ 
tive structures”: physico-chemical structures which are capable to generate 
and maintain a degree of stability far from thermodynamic equilibrium (but 
which are not life-forms). 

In short, the motivation for Prigogine’s exploration was to understand 
how some aspects of physical reality, and most especially life, can maintain 
themselves apparently ‘against’ the classical laws of thermodynamics. 
Prigogine’s research then focused on the phenomenon of heat convection, as 


11 The influence of Prigogine on further elaboration of complexity theories is also 
heavily acknowledged by Smith and Jenks (2006). 
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an example of physical self-organization whereby, with increasing heat i.e. 
increasing instability, a point is reached at which a coherent behavior of 
matter emerges. So, unlike classical thermodynamics where dissipation of 
energy generates waste, in Prigogine’s nonlinear thermodynamics, dissipa¬ 
tion can become a source of order. 

“The dynamics of these dissipative structures specifically inelude the spontaneous 
emergence of new forms of order. When the flow of energy increases, the system 
may encounter a point of instability, known as a ‘bifurcation point’, at which it can 
branch off into an entirely new State where new structures and new forms of order 
may emerge. This spontaneous emergence of order at critical points of instability is 
one of the most importance concepts of the new understanding of life” (Capra 2002, 
pp. 13-14). 

Prigogine’s theory of dissipative structures implies a less clear-cut separa- 
tion between pleroma and creatura, i.e. between physical and biological lev¬ 
éis of reality, than was previously imagined - even among early systems 
thinkers such as Bateson (1979). 

There exists some dissipative structures, which are not autopoietic Sys¬ 
tems but can evolve. This was probably the case in ‘prebiotic’ evolution, 
i.e. the premises of life. "[T]here is a ‘prebiotic’ evolution - an evolution of 
inanimate matter that must have begun some time before the emergence of 
living cells” (Capra 2002, p. 15). The build-up of molecular complexity led 
to the emergence of life. There is not a clear-cut line between life and ‘non- 
life’: “It is clear that the process leading to life is a continuum process, and 
this makes an unequivocal definition of life very difficult” (Luisi 1998, 
quoted in ibid., p. 16). 

The systemic character of biological life (i.e. with its loops and eyeles) 
has roots in biochemistry: 

"Another interesting discovery is that Chemical networks in closed spaces that are 
subject to continual flows of energy develop processes surprisingly like those of eco- 
systems. For example, significant features of biological photosynthesis and the eco- 
logical carbón eyele have been shown to emerge in laboratory systems. The eyeling 
of matter seems to be a general feature of Chemical networks that are kept far from 
equilibrium by a constant flux of energy’’ (Capra 2002, p. 27). 

Capra describes the idea that membranes (which are determinant in the 
cell’s organization), with the closure they allow, preceded life and maybe 


12 For a more detailed account, see Capra 1996, pp. 86-89. (The exact page number 
here refers to the 1997 reprint by Flamingo.) 

13 Morin (as will be discussed in chapter 3) went further, considering evolution as 
primarily a physical phenomenon, starting with the constitution of the universe as 
we know it. 
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even prebiotic structures. This is “the hypothesis that very early on, before 
the increase of molecular complexity, certain molecules assembled into 
primitive membranes that spontaneously formed closed bubbles, and that the 
evolution of molecular complexity took place inside these bubbles, rather 
than in a structureless Chemical soup” (ibid., p. 20). These bubbles provided 
a closed environment in which new, different (and otherwise impossible) 
Chemical reactions could occur. 

Capra also encourages a more ecologically literate research on the ori- 
gins of life, following Morowitz: 

“Sustained life is a property of an ecological system rather than a single organism or 
species. Traditional biology has tended to concéntrate attention on individual organ- 
isms rather than on the biological continuum. The origin of life is thus looked for as a 
unique event in which an organism arises from the surrounding milieu. A more ecol¬ 
ogically balanced point of view would examine the proto-ecological cycles and sub- 
sequent Chemical Systems that must have developed and flourished while objects re- 
sembling organisms appeared” (Morowitz 1992, p. 54). 

The evolutionary paths of life 

In the evolution of life forms, Capra points at “three major avenues of evo¬ 
lutionary creativity - mutation, gene trading and symbiosis” (Capra 2002, p. 
32). 

Evolution is not a continuous gradual change process over time. “The 
fossil record shows [...] dramatic transitions.” Capra follows Margulis in ar- 
guing that especially “symbioses are like flashes of evolutionary lightning” 
(ibid., pp. 30-31). He invokes symbiogenesis to explain phases of quick 
transitions. Here a closer focus on bacteria will give a better idea of his fo- 
cus on symbiogenesis: Capra describes how some bacteria can trade their 
genes (DNA recombination), and argües that "all bacteria are part of a single 
microscopic web of life” (ibid., p. 29). 

The case of bacterias shows that biological systems can exchange a lot 
between them, unlike what Luhmann assumed, as they can even directly ex¬ 
change DNA sequences in the case of bacteria. 

“Consequently, they have an astonishing ability to adapt to environ- 
mental changes. The speed with which drug resistance spreads among bacte¬ 
rial communities is dramatic proof of the efficiency of their communication 
networks” (ibid.). 

Worldwide bacteria come to form a global system, along the conclusions 
of the Gaia hypothesis (initially formulated by James Lovelock): “bacteria 
continually transformed the Earth’s surface and atmosphere, and established 
the global feedback loops for the self-regulation of the Gaia system” (ibid.). 
As a consequence, the evolutionary role of bacteria supports the claim that 
“Life is a property of planets rather than of individual organisms.” 
(Morowitz quoted in ibid., p. 6). Capra even proclaims: “The planetary net- 
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work of bacteria has been the main source of evolutionary creativity” (ibid., 
p. 29). 

Bacteria also contributed to the evolutionary importance of evolution 
through symbiosis, defined as “the tendency of different organistas to live in 
cióse association with one another and often inside one another (like the 
bacteria in our intestines)” (ibid., p. 30). Symbiosis can also lead to symbio- 
genesis: 

“Margulis [...] proposed the hypothesis that long term symbioses involving bacteria 
and other microorganisms living inside larger cells have led and continué to lead to 
new forms of life [...] In their evolution, these organisms continued to absorb bacte¬ 
ria, incorporating parts of their genomes to synthesize proteins for new structures and 
new biological functions [...] For example, evidence has been accumulating that the 
microtubules, which are essential to the architecture of the brain, were originally con¬ 
tributed by the 'corkscrew' bacteria known as spirochetes” (ibid., p. 30 , referring to 
Margulis 1998. pp. 45ff). 14 

An understanding of the importance of symbiosis as one driving factor of 
natural evolution, and of the global inter-relations between evolving ecosys- 
tems on planet Earth, constitute two important elements in a culture of sus¬ 
tainability, learning to be attentive to the complex interrelations constituting 
evolutionarily relatively stable ecosystems, as a knowledge-base for the sus- 
tainable reform of contemporary societies. 

Evolution vs. linear thinking 

Systems thinkers’ understandings of evolution stand in clear contrast to lin¬ 
ear causal logics, whether these may come from a classical scientific per- 
spective or from a Christian ‘creationist’ discourse. 

Capra clearly rejects the teleology of ‘purpose’ and (intelligent) ‘design’ 
in Nature, while he “recognizes the pervasive order, self-organization, and 
intelligence manifest throughout the living world” (ibid., p. 120). Purpose is 
associated to “reflective consciousness” which is not a property shared by 
all living systems. Nature only knows emergent structures, not designed 
structures (unlike human organizations). 

In his discussion of genetic research, Capra further elaborates his ap- 
proach to evolution. His account of recent research in molecular biology, 
which highlighted that genetic stability is less self-evident than previously 
assumed, imposes a careful assessment of the working of genetic mutations: 
Genetic stability is maintained only thanks to a complex error-corrections 
process involving different enzymes, and thus is an emerging function of the 


14 The mapping of the human genome confirmed that many human genes originated 
from bacteria (Capra 2002, p. 168). 

15 I already introduced, in chapter 1, Bateson's critique of “purposive conscious¬ 
ness”. 
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whole cellular metabolism and not only the genes. "There seem to be 
mechanisms that actively generate copying errors by relaxing some of the 
monitoring processes. Moreover, it appears that when and where mutation 
rates are increased in this way depends both on the organism and on the 
conditions in which the organism finds itself’ (ibid., pp. 166-167, referring 
to Keller 2000, pp. 32ff). This discovery has a tremendous significance for 
the biological theory of evolution: “The new discoveries in genetics will 
forcé biologists to adopt the radically different view that mutations are ac¬ 
tively generated and regulated by the cell's epigenetic network, and that evo¬ 
lution is an integral part of the self-organization of living organisms” (ibid., 
p. 167). In the words of a molecular biologist: “Rather than being restricted 
to contemplating a slow process depending on random (i.e. blind) genetic 
variations [...] we are now free to think in realistic molecular ways about 
rapid genome restructuring guided by biological feedback networks” 
(Shapiro 1999, quoted in Capra 2002, p. 167). 

Furthermore, genetic ‘determinism’ is rnuch less obvious than some bi¬ 
ologists have claimed (e.g. Dawkins 1976), as “recent genetic experiments 
have shown that knocking out single genes, even when they were thought to 
be essential, had very little effect on the functioning of the organism” 
(Capra 2002, p. 174; referring to Keller 2000 pp. 112-113). Genetic re- 
searchers now agree that a level of ‘redundancy’ in the gene-pool and in the 
metabolism, keeps development on track. This understanding of evolution, 
and of the roles of genes and cellular networks therein, stresses the impor- 
tance of diversity: “Genetic and metabolic redundancy may be seen, per- 
haps, as the equivalent of biodiversity in ecosystems. It seems that life has 
evolved ampie diversity and redundancy at all levels of complexity” (Capra 
2002, p. 174). To a systems thinker, this insight comes as no surprise and 
corresponds to the typical structural stability of nonlinear systems, main- 
tained by múltiple pathways. 


Diversity and resilience 16 

In systems thinking, the notion of diversity is inseparable from another 
notion: resilience. 

Resilience refers to the capacity to adapt to change from the ‘out- 
side’. The term is used in ecology, referring to the limits of a system's 
capacity to be perturbed; once the limits are reached, the system either 
collapses or finds a new State of equilibrium. As noted by ecological 
artist David Haley, “the capacity to withstand disturbance is not just a 
question of how long the status quo can be maintained, but how we 
might evolve to dwell in this new world” (Haley 2008, p. 204). 


16 This ‘boxed text’ is adapted from Kagan 2010. 

17 Cf. Walker et al. 2006, cited in Haley 2008, p. 204. 
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Resilience necessitates the preservation of diversity: Sustainable Sys¬ 
tems can only exist as long as diversity is preserved, so that the exoge- 
nous shocks of the unexpected may give way to the endogenous re- 
sponses of resourceful (social or eco-) systems. Less diversity in a Sys¬ 
tem means a lower resilience. 

The cybernetic “law of requisite variety" already delivered compara¬ 
ble insights half-a-century ago. In the words of Joél de Rosnay: 

“The more complex a system, the more complex its control system must be in or- 
der to provide a ‘response' to the múltiple disturbances produced by the envi- 
ronment. This is the law of requisite variety proposed by Ross Ashby in 1956. 
This very general law asserts [...] that the regulation of a system is efficient only 
when it depends on a system of Controls as complex as the system itself. In other 
words, control actions must have a variety equal to the variety of the system. In 
ecology, for example, it is the variety of species, the number of ecological niches, 
the abundance of interactions among species and between community and envi- 
ronment that guarantee the stability and continuance of the community. Variety 
permits a wider range of response to potential forms of aggression from the envi- 
ronment" (De Rosnay 1975, p. 130), 

and as well, variety permits a wider range of response to potential dis- 
turbance/aggression coming from within the system. 

What does this mean, more concretely? The preservation and the ad- 
vancement of diversity (i.e. both biodiversity and cultural diversity) is a 
key normative target for sustainability. And the understanding and fur- 
thering of resilience must be at the heart of cultures of sustainability. 

However, resilience shall not be understood too strictly. Our socie- 
ties may also need transformations when some social-ecological systems 
are resilient but undesirable (e.g. for matters related to social justice). In 
certain situations, relative collapse may even constitute a necessary step 
for the construction of new configurations of systems. 18 


What this all means, in systems thinking terms, is that “evolutionary change 
[is seen] as a manifestation of life’s self-organization [which systems theo- 
ries consider also as] a cognitive process” (Capra 2002, p. 168). This cogni- 
tive aspect will now be explained. 

Evolution, cognition and consciousness 

Capra refers to Bateson and to Maturana and Varela, highlighting that mind 
is not a thing but a process. Referring to Maturana and Varela’s ‘Santiago 
theory of cognition’, he argües: “Cognition is the very process of life. The 


18 Cf. Haley 2008. 
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organizing activity of living systems, at all levels of life, is mental activity. 
[...] Mind [...] is immanent in matter at all levels of life” (ibid., p. 34). Or in 
other words: ‘‘The entire structure of the organism participates in the process 
of cognition, whether or not the organism has a brain” (ibid., p. 37). 

Consciousness is defined by Capra as “a special kind of cognitive proc¬ 
ess that emerges when cognition reaches a certain level of complexity” 
(ibid., p. 38). He also emphasizes consciousness as a process, not a thing, 
and also refers to William James’ notion of “stream of consciousness”. 

Capra distinguishes several levels or stages of consciousness: 

• “Primary consciousness arises when cognitive processes are accompa- 

nied by basic perceptual, sensory and emotional experience.” 

• “High-order consciousness involves self-awareness - a concept of self”; 

Capra calis it “reflective consciousness” (ibid., p. 39). 

Capra sees reflective consciousness as an emergence and an “evolutionary 
stage” leading to social organization and culture. “Conscious experience is 
an emergent phenomenon, which rneans that it cannot be explained in terms 
of neural mechanisms alone. Experience emerges from the complex non- 
linear dynamics of neural networks” (ibid., p. 41). Varela’s ‘neurophenome- 
nology’ further explains how, in the brain, consciousness is emergent and 
integrates "many different brain functions”, and how consciousness is em- 
bedded in sensation, with his concept of “phase-locking”: 

“The specific neural mechanism proposed by Varela for the emergence of transitory 
experiential States is a resonance phenomenon known as ‘phase-locking,’ in which 
different brain regions are interconnected in such a way that their neurons fire in syn- 
chrony. Through this synchronization of neural activity, temporary ‘cell assemblies’ 
are formed, which may consist of widely dispersed neural circuits. According to 
Varela’s hypothesis, each conscious experience is based on a specific cell assembly, 
in which many different neural activities—associated with sensory perception, emo- 
tions, memory, bodily movements, etc.—are unified into a transient but coherent en¬ 
semble of oscillating neurons. The best way to think of this neural process is, per- 
haps, in musical terms. There are noises; then they come together in synchrony as a 
melody emerges; then the melody subsides again into cacophony, until another mel- 
ody arises in the next moment of resonance” (ibid., p. 50). 

Varela and other researchers characterized “conscious experience as an 
emergent property of a transient process of interpretation, or synchroniza¬ 
tion, of widely distributed groups of neurons” (ibid., p. 52). 

Language itself “was originally embodied in gesture and evolved from 
gesture together with human consciousness” (ibid., pp. 58-60, referring to 
Fouts 1997). The theory of the ‘embodied mind’ further argües that 
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“conceptual thought as a whole is embodied physically in the body and brain. [...] 
human reason does not transcend the body, as much of Western philosophy has held, 
but is shaped crucially by our physical nature and our bodily experience. [...] The 
very structure of reason arises from our bodies and brains. [Besides,] most of our 
thought is unconscious [and] the cognitive unconscious shapes and structures all con- 
scious thought” (ibid., p. 61, referring to Lakoff and Johnson's Philosophy in the 
flesh). 

"The same neural and cognitive mechanisms that allow us to perceive and 
move around also create our conceptual structures and modes of reason” 
(Lakoff and Johnson 1999, p. 4). Capra follows this theory: “How living or- 
ganisms categorize depends on their sensory apparatus and their motor Sys¬ 
tems” (Capra 2002, p. 62). 

Human consciousness and human reason also reveal themselves as evo- 
lutionary emergences, relativizing humanity’ s tendency to sepárate itself too 
radically from the animal realm: 

"In [Capra’s] view, the main significance of these advances has been the gradual but 
consistent healing of the Cartesian split between mind and matter that has plagued 
Western Science and philosophy for more than 300 years. The Santiago Theory has 
shown that at all levels of life, mind and matter, process and structure, are insepara- 
bly connected. Recent research in cognitive Science has confirmed and refined this 
view by showing how the process of cognition evolved into forms of increasing 
complexity together with the corresponding biological structures. As the ability to 
control precise hand and tongue movements developed, language, reflective con¬ 
sciousness, and conceptual thought evolved in the early humans as parts of ever more 
complex processes of communication. |...] The unified, post-Cartesian view of mind, 
matter, and life also implies a radical reassessment of the relationship between hu¬ 
mans and animáis. Throughout most of Western philosophy, the capacity to reason 
was seen as a uniquely human characteristic, distinguishing us from all other animáis. 
The communication studies with chimpanzees have exposed the fallacy of this belief 
in the most dramatic of ways” (ibid., pp. 65-66). 

Here again, Capra’s argument joins Lakoff and Johnson’s: “Reason, even in 
its most abstract form, makes use of, rather than transcends, our animal na¬ 
ture. Reason is thus not an essence that separates us from other animáis; 
rather. it places us on a continuum with them” (Lakoff and Johnson 1999, p. 
4). 

This immanent, bodily substrate for the human mind and for human con¬ 
sciousness, formulates the materialist-immanent ground for the self- 
understanding of the human being in a culture of sustainability: Humanity is 
embedded and emerging gradually (via the progressive cognitive develop- 
ments of hominids) from a complex cognitive ecology, and is not separated 
from it, ñor was it suddenly created ex nihilo by an ‘intelligent designer’ or 
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by a totally unprecedented accident that would radically sepárate the human 
species from all other animal species. 

Capra reaffirms the systemic importance of his view of human nature, 
vs. ‘reductionist’ views: 

“The new understanding of life is a systemic understanding, which means that it is 
based not only on the analysis of molecular structures, but also on the analysis of pat- 
terns of relationships among these structures and of the specific processes underlying 
their formation. As we have seen, the defining characteristic of a living system is not 
the presence of certain macromolecules, but the presence of a self-generating net- 
work of metabolic processes. The processes of life inelude, most importantly, the 
spontaneous emergence of new order, which is the basis of life’ s inherent creativity. 
Moreover, the life processes are associated with the cognitive dimensión of life, and 
the emergence of new order ineludes the emergence of language and consciousness” 
(Capra 2002, p. 67). 

The Systems View of Life: 

Autopoíesis, form, matter and process 

Autopoíesis 

Capra sees autopoíesis (i.e. ‘self-making’) as “a clear and powerful criterion 
for distinguishing between living and non-living systems”. For example, this 
allows to clearly exelude both viruses and robots from the list of living Sys¬ 
tems. But he also argües that “the behaviour of a living organism is con- 
strained but not determined by outside forces” (ibid., p. 85). Autopoíesis 
then means autonomy but not independence from the environment. “Living 
systems are organizationally closed [...] but materially and energetically 
open” as they need both to feed on energy and to reject waste, both of which 
are co-constituting the food web of an ecological system (ibid., p. 13). How- 
ever. with a further analysis of the complexity of ecosystems, which I will 
conduct in the next chapter after Morin, the notion of autopoíesis, i.e. of 
clear-cut operational closure, will appear as only one aspect of the self- 
organization of living systems, and not as the ‘whole story'. The rise of cul¬ 
tures of sustainability requires an elabórate understanding of what it means 
to be embedded in a complex ecology of life, and this is an especially diffi- 
cult challenge. 


The concept of autopoíesis 

in the Santiago Theory of Cognition 

The concept of autopoiésis, on which both Capra and Luhmann (as seen 
in chapter 1) are relying, was developed by Humberto Maturana and 
Francisco Varela in the 1970’s as part of a theoretical framework ex- 
plaining the self-organization of living cells (and, in a second step; of 
multicellular organisms) and interpreting it as a cognitive process, i.e. 
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identifying life and cognition as one and the same thing (i.e. negating the 
Cartesian división of mind and matter). This framework is known as the 
‘Santiago theory of cognition’). 

Capra notes that “[t]he defining characteristic of an autopoietic Sys¬ 
tem is that it undergoes continual structural changes while preserving its 
weblike pattern of organization. The components of the network contin- 
ually produce and transform one another” both by renewing dying cells 
and by operating structural changes in the own structure of the living or- 
ganism (Capra 2002, p. 34). How the second kind of change, i.e. the 
structural, developmental change, occurs according to the Santiago theo¬ 
ry, is especially interesting. The living organism “couples to its envi- 
ronment structurally, i.e. through recurrent interactions, each of which 
triggers structural changes in the system. [So far, so good, but the next 
bit is the most puzzling and problematic:] The environment only triggers 
the structural changes, it does not specify of direct them” (ibid., p. 35). 
In simple words, Bateson’s illustration of the difference between kicking 
a stone and kicking a dog offers a perfect illustration of what is meant 
here: The stone reacts according to the external laws of physics, but the 
dog’s reaction to your kicking it will depend on its own internal nonline- 
ar organization (whether the response will be squeaking, fleeing, ignor- 
ing or biting the attacker). 

Capra is well-aware that Maturana and Varela’s autopoi'esis implies 
that "the behavior of the living organism is dictated by its structure” 
(ibid., p. 36) or in other terminology, path-dependent. The insightful Ies- 
son from this feature of living systems is that “you can never direct a liv¬ 
ing system; you can only disturb it. More than that, the living system not 
only specifies its structural changes; it also specifies which disturbances 
from the environment triggers them. In other words, a living system 
maintains the freedom to decide what to notice and what will disturb it” 
(ibid.). But this operational closure imposed by autopoi'esis involves is- 
sues which Capra overlooks, as he goes on, pointing out that autopoietic 
systems are learning systems. The main problem is that the theory ob- 
scures rather than enlightens, how the autopoietic organism can learn 
from the outside, if the criteria for the very recognition of disturbances 
from the outside is located inside the system. That is an issue that Luh- 
rnann was more aware of (but which he did not try to overeóme, prefer- 
ring to elabórate on it with the notion of re-entry). As already discussed 
in chapter 1, Luhmann pushed the logic of autopoi'esis to its máximum, 
showing that an autopoietic system will follow its own logic and ignore 
certain disturbances from the environment ‘whatever happens’, until 


19 Cf. Bateson 1973, pp. 229, 409, 490. 

20 On autopoi'esis in Luhmann, please refer back to chapter 1. 
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eventual self-anhiliation (and damages to the own habitat). This would 
be a very limited form of ‘leaming’. 

However, the concept of autopoiesis can be revised, following the 
insights from Morin’s complexity theory and giving more space to the 
role of chaos, as will be discussed in the next chapter (where I suggest 
the alternative term of autoecopoiesis)." Concerning more specifically 
the evolution of living systems, some recent research in molecular biolo- 
gy tends to stress the chaotic-creative role played by retroviruses which, 
as external elements, forcefully penétrate the living cell and can forceful- 
ly introduce new DNA, provoking an unpredictable but certainly not 
strictly autopoietic bifurcation in the self-organizational process of the 
cell. 23 

A revisión of the concept of autopoi'esis is thus necessary, and would 
also better fit with Capra’s overall ecological discourse. 


Form, matter and process 

Capra synthesizes the systems view of life around the triptych of form, mat¬ 
ter and process: 

“The synthesis is based on the distinction between two perspectives on the nature of 
living systems, which I have called the ‘pattern perspective’ and the ‘structure per¬ 
spective,’ and on their integration by means of a third perspective, the ‘process per¬ 
spective.’ More specifically, I have defined the pattern of organization of a living 
system as the configuration of relationships among the system's components that de¬ 
termines the system’s essential characteristics, the structure of the system as the ma¬ 
terial embodiment of its pattern of organization, and the life process as the continual 
process of this embodiment. [...] However, in view of the fact that the definition of 
‘structure’ in the social Sciences is quite different from that in the natural Sciences, 1 
shall now modify my terminology and use the more general concepts of form and 
matter to accommodate different usages of the term ‘structure.’ In this more general 
terminology, the three perspectives on the nature of living systems correspond to the 


21 For a more detailed critique of Maturana and Varela’s, and of Luhmann's au- 
topo’íesis, see especially Smith and Jenks 2006, who also come to the conclusión 
that “eco-auto-organization” (after Edgar Morin and with insights from Prigo- 
gine) is more convincing than “autopoiesis’’. Smith and Jenks (2006) describe 
how the theory of autopoi’esis, with its strict operative closure and its epistemo- 
logical constructivism, constitute a variation on the theme of Kantian idealism, 
and thereby fails to become an adequate theory of complexity. 

22 See also the appendix on the subconscious. 

23 See especially the work and writings of Luis Villarreal, Professor in Molecular 
Biology and Biochemistry at the University of California - Irvine; faculty 
webpage: http://www.faculty.uci.edu/profile.cfm?faculty_id=2705 
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study of form (or pattern of organization), the study of matter (or material structure), 
and the study of process. When we study living Systems from the perspective of 
form, we find that their pattern of organization is that of a self-generating network. 
From the perspective of matter, the material structure of a living system is a dissipa- 
tive structure, i.e. an open system operating far from equilibrium. From the process 
perspective, finally, living Systems are cognitive Systems in which the process of 
cognition is closely linked to the pattern of autopoiesis” (ibid., pp. 70-71). 


Section 3: The Systems View of Society 

Systems thinking author Fritjof Capra argües for a systems view on human 
societies. About the traditional approach of sociology, he argües especially 
that Durkheim’s ‘social facts’, which “should be treated like material ob- 
jects”, unfortunately oriented sociology towards an analogy to classical 
physics rather than to life Sciences, with linear cause-effect mechanisms as a 
central explanative framework, complemented by a “hidden causative real- 
ity” when the linear causality couldn’t bring proper explanations (Capra 
2002, p. 76). Sociology’s first steps towards a systemic approach, first with 
Talcott Parsons and then with Luhmann, are mentioned by Capra, but he es¬ 
pecially focuses his attention on Giddens and Habermas, as integrative so¬ 
cial theories, able “to intégrate the notions of social structure and human 
agency with an explicit analysis of meaning” (ibid., p. 77), and on Castells 
for his analysis of a contemporary ‘NetWork Society’. Indeed, Capra dis- 
cusses the transferability of systemic insights from biology and ecology to 
sociology and the specificities of social systems. A systems understanding 
of society further grounds cultures of sustainability in the embeddedness of 
humanity in a complex ecology. 

As will appear in the following paragraphs, I am ignoring Talcott Par¬ 
sons’ structural functionalism, although it was the first sociological theory 
to introduce systems analysis in the mid-20 tñ century, inspired by contempo¬ 
rary developments in general systems theory. Surely, Talcott Parsons 
(1961) did make insightful theoretical steps towards understanding the feed- 
back and integration between social actors interactively constructing and 
playing out roles, and the emergence of social structures in relative equilib¬ 
rium States. However, he over-emphasized the smooth operation of social 
norms and of socialization processes and the tendency towards equilibrium, 
and his theoretical constructions do not satisfactorily discuss how individual 
agency works. Furthermore, Talcott Parsons’ systemic framework was in- 
sufficiently informed by the complexity of biological systems. This situation 
was to change with Niklas Luhmann (himself a student of Talcott Parsons), 
whose later “functional structuralism” would be grounded in the biology of 


24 by Karl Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Norbert Wiener and William Ross Ashby, 
among others. 
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autopoi'etic systems. However, as I am taking critical distance from 
Maturana and Varela’s strict autopoíesis and will (in the next chapter, fol- 
lowing Edgar Morin) prefer a more ecologically-informed theorization in 
the direction of eco-auto-organization, I am also approaching Luhmann’s 
views with critical caution. 

From biological systems to social systems 

Capra’s “systemic understanding [of social reality] is based on the assump- 
tion that there is a fundamental unity to life, that different living systems ex- 
hibit similar pattems of organization. [...] As life evolves, these patterns tend 
to become more and more elabórate, but they are always variations on the 
same basic themes” (ibid., p. 81). Consequently, Capra aims at “applying 
our knowledge of life’s basic patterns and principies of organization, and 
specifically our understanding of living networks, to social reality." But he 
does not claim a direct analogy from biological structures to social struc- 
tures, thus “we should not expect to transfer our understanding of the net- 
work’s material structure from the biological to the social domain.”" 

Among the ‘basic themes’ that Capra finds back in social systems are 
some common patterns of organization, some contmon cybernetic principies 
and processes, such as nonlinearity, feedback, emergence: 

“A social network, too, is a nonlinear pattern of organization, and concepts developed 
in complexity theory, such as feedback or emergence, are likely to be relevant in a 
social context as well, but the nodes and links of the network are not merely bio- 
chemical. Social networks are first and foremost networks of communication involv- 
ing symbolic language, cultural constraints, relationships of power, and so on. To un- 
derstand the structures of such networks we need to use insights from social theory, 
philosophy, cognitive Science, anthropology, and other disciplines. A unified sys¬ 
temic framework for the understanding of biological and social phenomena will 
emerge only when the concepts of nonlinear dynamics are combined with insights 
from these fields of study” (ibid., p. 82). 

Living systems and social systems are not to be conceived only in their 
specificities, but also in their inter-relations: Capra affirms a connection be- 
tween the developments in consciousness and at the social level: “A unified 
view [...] is now emerging in which human consciousness is inextricably 
linked to the social world of interpersonal relationships and culture” (ibid., 
p. 32). “The understanding of reflective consciousness is inextricably linked 
to that of language and its social context. [And] the understanding of social 
reality is inextricably linked to that of reflective consciousness.” 


25 When discussing Morin's notion of socio-organization in the next chapter, I will 
also shortly discuss another interdisciplinary stream of research, “sociobiology,” 
which exaggerates the structuring role of genes, over socialization processes. 
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Capra also stresses the feedback from social structures, to human mind, 
to physical neurons: “The ideas, valúes, beliefs, and other forms of knowl- 
edge generated by social systems constitute structures of meaning, which I 
shall cali ‘semantic structures.’ These semantic structures, and thus the net- 
work’s patterns of organization, are embodied physically to some extent in 
the brains of the individuáis belonging to the network. They may also be 
embodied in other biological structures through the effects of people’s 
minds on their bodies, as, for example, in stress-related illnesses” (ibid., p. 
91). The understanding of these pervasive interconnections is in the back- 
ground of a ‘sensibility to patterns that connect’ (that I will introduce in 
chapter 4). 

Meaning in social systems 

For the understanding of social systems, the concept of ‘ meaning ’ has to be 
added to the triad form-structure-process that characterizes living systems in 
general under Capra' s perspective. He stresses the importance of meaning in 
social reality as a hermeneutic dimensión: “human language, being of a 
symbolic nature, centrally involves the communication of meaning, and [...] 
human action flows from the meaning that we attribute to our surroundings” 
(ibid., p. 73). 

Meaning is a specifically human feature as, contrarily to Aristotle’s 
claim, meaning and its teleology do not opérate within most of the nonhu- 
man reality. “[T]he production of material structures in [human] social net- 
works is quite different from that in biological networks and ecological net- 
works. The structures are created for a purpose, according to some design, 
and they embody some meaning” (ibid., p. 84). “Meaning itself is a systemic 
phenomenon: it always has to do with context.” And such ‘meaning’ is nec- 
essarily co-produced with help of human conscious purposiveness. Fur- 
thermore, meaning is especially important for the modern human belief in 
self-determination: “Because of our ability to project mental images into the 
future we act with the conviction, valid or invalid, that our actions are vol- 
untary, intentional, and purposeful” (ibid., p. 85). 

Therefore, like Luhmann, Capra focuses his analysis of social systems 
on communication. Both contexts of meaning and social structures arise 
from communication: 

“To explore the implications of viewing social systems as networks of Communica¬ 
tions, it is helpful to remember the dual nature of human communication. Like all 
communication among living organisms, it involves a continual coordination of be- 
havior, and because it involves conceptual thinking and symbolic language it also 
generates mental images, thoughts, and meaning. Accordingly, we can expect net- 


26 With a wider understanding of meaning, as in Bateson's extended concept of the 
mind, ‘meaning’ may relatively apply to all phenomena in life i.e. to all living 
systems, and not only to human purposeful consciousness (cf. Bateson 2002). 
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works of Communications to have a dual effect. They will generate, on the one hand, 
ideas and contexts of meaning, and on the other hand, rules of behavior or, in the lan- 
guage of social theorists, social structures” (ibid., p. 83). 

Giddens’ structure and agency 

Capra directly refers to Giddens’ structuration theory and its approach to the 
duality of structures and agency: Social structures stem from rules enacted 
in social practice (on the one hand, interpretative rules and schemes, and on 
the other hand moral rules and norms), and they interact with human agency 
in cycles: Human agency requires the social structures as preconditions but 
also reproduces and transforms social structures. Giddens (1984) speaks of 
“structuration processes” as much as of structures. 

Kirchberg (2007) speaks of an “agency-structure feedback loop” being 
present in Giddens’ theory (as well as in Bourdieu’s genetic structuralism, 
with his habitus-field-practical rationality loop - see figures 2 and 3). Gid¬ 
dens recognizes the agentic capacity to see the reactions of other social 
agents as a reflexive mirror, and he breaks down the artificial separation of 
structure and agency by pointing out that social structures are the result of 
social interactions (as well as structuring them in return). 


Figure 2: Giddens' structuration theory 
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27 Cf. Kirchberg 2007, pp. 118-119. 
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Figure 3: Bourdieu's genetic structuralism 
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Capra notices that Giddens’ “duality of structure” is a form of systems 
thinking and fits well with Capra’s understanding of autopoíesis, even argu- 
ing that Giddens “acknowledges the similarity [of his ‘duality of structure’] 
to the circular nature of autopoietic networks in biology” (Capra 2002, p. 
79). Capra further observes: 

“The conceptual links with the theory of autopoiesis are even more evident when we 
turn to Giddens’ view of human agency. He insists that agency does not consist of 
discrete acts but is a continuous flow of conduct. Similarly, a living metabolic net- 
work embodies an ongoing process of life. And as the components of the living net- 
work continually transform or replace other components, so the actions in the flow of 
human conduct have a ‘ transformad ve capacity’ in Giddens’ theory” (ibid.). 

I will come back at a later point, to the role of a human being as social agent 
in the feedback of social systems, i.e. when introducing the analysis of so¬ 
cial conventions and of ‘entrepreneurship in conventions’ (in chapter 7, sec- 
tion 1). At that point, I will then come back to Giddens, and will also refer 
to the stream of insights from George Herbert Mead to symbolic interaction- 
ism (Harold Garfinkel, Erving Goffman) i.e. sociologists who, before Gid¬ 
dens, already articulated the agency-structure feedback by pointing at the in- 
teractive creation of social rules (rituals) by “looking in the mirror through 
others.” (Their insights, as well as those from Talcott Parsons, were ac- 
knowledged by Giddens.) It will then become clearer, that a systemic under¬ 
standing of the structure-agency feedback loop is the prerequisite for strate- 
gies of social transformado!! towards sustainability. 
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Culture, Technology and Power 

As communication and meaning are crucial to a systemic understanding of 
human societies, Capra’s approach gives great importance to culture: “Cul¬ 
ture arises from a complex, highly nonlinear dynamic. It is created by a so¬ 
cial network involving múltiple feedback loops through which valúes, be- 
liefs and rules of conduct are continually communicated, modified and sus- 
tained. It emerges from a network of Communications among individuáis; as 
it emerges, it produces constraints on their actions” (ibid., p. 87). 

Capra also shows an awareness of the exclusionary and boundary- 
making properties of culture: “Cultural identity also reinforces the closure of 
the network by creating a boundary of meaning and expectations that limits 
the access of people and information to the network. Thus the social net¬ 
work is engaged in communication within a cultural boundary which its 
members continually re-create and renegociate" (ibid.). Such boundaries can 
prevent certain Communications from the outside to the inside as well as 
from the inside to the outside. The role of culture is thus central in both so¬ 
cial reproduction and social change. 

From a systemic perspective, cultural change is inseparable from techno- 
logical change. “As the culture evolves, so does its infrastructure - they co- 
evolve through continual mutual influences. The influences of the material 
infrastructure on people’s behavior and culture are especially significant in 
the case of technology” (ibid., p. 92). The consequences of technological 
developments are therefore always more widespread than may appear at first 
sight. Capra remarks that “defenders of technology do not realize that a spe- 
cific technology will always shape human nature in specific ways” (ibid.). 
However, most systems thinkers do not advócate for a freezing of techno¬ 
logical developments. "The process cannot be stopped ñor the relationship 
ended; it can only be understood and, hopefully, directed towards goals wor- 
thy of [humankind]” (Kranzberg and Purcell 1967, p.ll). As Capra stresses, 
technological developments represent an unavoidable dimensión of human- 
ity’s history: "Technology is a defining characteristic of human nature: its 
history encompasses the entire history of human evolution” (Capra 2002, p. 
93). However, Capra condemns contemporary technological developments 
which are based on pre-systemic, insufficiently complex scientific bases and 
which cater to short-term needs of human societies. A recent example of 
which is genetic engineering (see boxed text below). I have already dis- 
cussed, in chapter 1, Ellul's analysis of the Technological System, suggest- 
ing a graver situation than what Capra argües. Furthermore, I will point out 
below (in section 5) the risks associated with a technological reductionism 
in cybernetics and systems thinking. 


What is a sustainable biotechnology? 

The integration of systems thinking in the development of new tech- 
nologies is necessary to the advancement of sustainability. Capra devel- 
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ops this point in the ñeld of contemporary biotechnologies: 

Capra strongly condemns genetic engineering as a misconceived and 
short-viewed practice that intentionally (and, as Capra implicitly con- 
cludes, criminally) ignores the recent progress in molecular biology to- 
wards an understanding of complexity, and introduces GMOs without 
having any clue about the consequences thereof. He points out that 
“gene expression depends on the genetic and cellular environment (the 
whole epigenetic network) and can change when genes are put into a 
new environment.” Besides, “genes usually have múltiple effects and 
undesirable effects that are suppressed in one species may be expressed 
when the gene is transferred to another species” (Capra 2002, p. 179). 
Capra also points out that virases are used as vectors to introduce foreign 
genetic elements in species, thereby raising the risk of generating com¬ 
plete new strains of deadly virases! The reader might wonder why I 
mention this issue at all. It does also concern artists: I will come back to 
it when discussing the work of the artist Eduado Kac (in chapter 6). 

In contrast to genetic engineering, Capra promotes what he calis an¬ 
other form of biotechnology i.e. biomimicry and ecodesign: New tech- 
nologies should “understand nature’s subtle ‘designs’ and use them as 
models [and] intégrate ecological knowledge into the design of materials 
and technological processes, learning from plants, animáis and microor- 
ganisms how to manufacture fibers, plastics, and Chemicals that are non- 
toxic, completely biodegradable, and subject to continual recycling” 
(ibid., p. 203). He especially points at industrial ecology and the “eradle 
to eradle” concept (McDonough and Braungart 2002). 


Capra also perceives the importance of the issue of power for social organi- 
zations: “In the social realm, the concept of organization takes on an addi- 
tional meaning. Social organizations [...] are systems whose patterns of or¬ 
ganization are designed specifically to distribute power” (Capra 2002, p. 
91). However, when it comes to power and political concepts, his analysis 
shows a severe degree of candidness or naivety, especially when describing 
power as vested in authorityC 

Social organizations and social change 

A systemic understanding of the stracture-agency feedback loop in society, 
as the prerequisite for strategies of social transformation towards sustain- 


28 Cf. chapter 6 in Capra 2002. 

29 Cf. ibid., pp. 88-89. I will address the political dimensión of cultures of 
(un)sustainability more closely in chapter 7. 
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ability, also requires an analysis of the meso-social level of the ‘organiza- 
tion’. 

In contrast to the natural World, Capra observes, change in human social 
organizations take on different forms and meets specific obstacles. In ad- 
dressing the difficulties that social organizations have to change, Capra 
points at the duality of formal and informal structures, serving a duality of 
purposes: The causes 

“lie in the dual nature of human organizations. On the one hand, they are social insti- 
tutions designed for specific purposes, such as making money for their shareholders, 
managing the distribution of political power, transmitting knowledge, or spreading 
religious faith. At the same time, organizations are communities of people who inter- 
act with one another to build relationships, help each other, and make their daily ac- 
tivities meaningful at a personal level” (ibid., p. 99). 

This duality engenders a clash between design and evolution in social or¬ 
ganizations, i.e. designed formal structures vs. the evolving informal struc¬ 
tures: “the designed structure always intersects with the organization’s liv- 
ing individuáis and communities, for whom change cannot be designed” 
(ibid.). 

Capra’s reñection points at formal vs. informal realities in social institu- 
tions, which have been one of the foci of attention of organization theory for 
several decades. W. Richard Scott (2003) categorized organization theories 
into three perspectives: the "rational system perspective” where formal so¬ 
cial structures achieve rational goals (i.e. the oldest and most linear- 
modernist perspective, unaware of informal processes), the “natural system 
perspective” where an organization’s shared goals are also supported at the 
informal level by members of the organization, and the “open systems per¬ 
spective” where “[o]rganizations are congeries of interdependent flows and 
activities linking shifting coalitions of participants embedded in wider mate- 
rial-resource and institutional environments” (Scott 2003. p. 29) and where 
formal and informal aspects are not clearly separated, but rather inter¬ 
dependent. The rational system bears no interest at this step of my discus- 
sion and belongs to the simplistic discourses denounced in chapter 1 as con- 
tributing to a culture of unsustainability. The natural system perspective as 
defined by Scott, which ineludes Talcott Parson’s structural functionalism as 
well as Philip Selznick’s institutional approach, stresses an organization’s 
drive for survival and the emergence and importance of informal structures. 
It however shares with the rational system perspective “a substantialist con- 
ception of organizations” (ibid., p. 79) and lacks the more elabórate atten¬ 
tion to complexity of the open systems perspective. The latter benefits from 
the insights of cybernetics, and more specifically from the argument that 
“social organizations, in contrast with physical or mechanical structures, are 


30 Cf. Scott 2003, Jaffee 2001. 
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complex and loosely coupled systems” (ibid., p. 83, pointing at William 
Ross Ashby and at Walter Buckley), and from Kenneth Boulding’s 1956 ty- 
pology of levels of complexity in systems/ 

More specifically, the institutional theory of organizations points at how 
organizations as social institutions are “driven by emotions and traditions” 
and how subsequently, rational strategies are struck with “unintended con- 
sequences” (Jaffee 2001, p. 227, pointing at the work of Selznick in the late 
1940’s and 1950’s). Contributing to bridging the natural system and open 
systems perspectives, the later development of the institutional theory of or¬ 
ganizations further analyzes how the institutional environment of an organi- 
zation enforces ‘rationalized myths’ towards which the organization tends to 
be ‘isomorphic" i.e. to adapt (ibid., p. 229, pointing at John Meyer and Brian 
Rowan’s work in the 1970’s). As Jaffee argües, the open systems perspec- 
tive reveáis how an organization is “heavily influenced by the environ- 
mental forces” (ibid., p. 209). However, that perspective, as discussed by 
Scott and by Jaffee, ignores autopoíesis (both authors, in their syntheses, do 
not mention it, ñor do they refer to Maturana, Varela or Luhmann - not to 
speak of Edgar Morin). This is of course not the case of Capra. 

Capra places the question of social change within the general context of 
living systems (as understood in the previous section). “To resolve the prob- 
lem of organizational change, we first need to understand the natural change 
processes that are embedded in all living systems. [...] Understanding life 
means understanding its inherent change processes. It seems that organiza¬ 
tional change will appear in a new light when we understand clearly to what 
extent and in what ways human organizations are alive” (Capra 2002, p. 
100). Furthermore, this understanding will further strengthen a culture of 
sustainability placing humanity within the interconnections of a complex 
ecology of life. 

Organizations as living beings 

If an organization is a living being, Capra suggests, it holds some autonomy, 
and “can never be controlled like machines”. This altemative perspective on 
social organizations bears wide-ranging consequences: “To see the [organi¬ 
zation] as a living being [...] is to realize that it is capable of generating itself 
and that it will naturally change and evolve.” Therefore: “It is evident why a 
management style guided by the machine metaphor will have problems with 
organizational change” (ibid., pp. 104-105). Capra is here referring to dif- 


31 Cf. Scott 2003, pp. 83-92. 

32 However, to be fair and precise, 1 have to mention that Scott does mention that 
the open systems perspective ineludes an understanding of “organizations as 
[functionally] hierarchical systems” in which subsystems are more closely cou¬ 
pled within them than in between them. And thereafter, he points at the “rela- 
tively autonomous functioning” of work teams or departments within larger or¬ 
ganizations (Scott 2003, pp. 91-92). 
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ferent metaphors guiding the different existing theories of organizations, as 
analyzed by Gareth Morgan (1997): the organization as a machine and as an 
organism (and Morgan identified further metaphors: the organizations as a 
brain, a culture, a political system, a psychic prison, an instrument of domi- 
nation, and as flux and transformation). To prevent any confusión, it should 
be noted however that Capra’s organization as “living being” is an espe- 
cially elabórate variation on the conception of organizations as organism, 
because it is informed by the systems view of life as introduced above. 

Capra recalls how modern management is based on the “mechanistic 
paradigm that was formulated by Descartes and Newton” (ibid., p. 102); and 
he warns that “this largely unconscious embrace of the mechanistic ap- 
proach to management is one of the main obstacles to organizational change 
today” (ibid., p. 103). Under the perspective of organizations as living be- 
ings, certain organizational practices seem wildly alienating: “If organiza¬ 
tions were truly living communities, buying and selling them would be the 
equivalent of slavery, and subjecting the lives of their members to predeter- 
mined goals would be seen as dehumanizing” (ibid., p. 104). 

Actually, Capra refers to De Geus (1997a) in observing that long-lived 
(i.e. ‘resilient’, in systemic terms) business companies are those that most 
resemble living entities in several aspects: De Geus 

“identifies two sets of characteristics. One is a strong sense of community and collec- 
tive identity around a set of common valúes; a community in [which] all members 
know that they will be supported in their endeavors to achieve their own goals. The 
other set of characteristics is openness to the outside world, tolerance for the entry of 
new individuáis and ideas, and consequently a manifest ability to leam and adapt to 
new circumstances” (Capra 2002, p. 105). 

But how far can social organizations be said to be ‘alive’? “Living social 
systems [...] are self-generating networks of Communications [thus] a human 
organization will be a living system only if it is organized as a network or 
contains smaller networks within its boundaries” (ibid., p. 106). Capra fur¬ 
ther refers to Manuel Castells about the rise of “Network Society”. “For an 
organization to be alive, however, the existence of social networks is not 
sufficient; they need to be networks of a special type [i.e.] self-generating 
[through the interplay between communication, thought and meaning:] the 
entire network generates itself, producing a common context of meaning, 
shared knowledge, rules of conduct, a boundary, and a collective identity for 
its members” (ibid., pp. 107-108). Capra refers to Etienne Wenger (1998), 
labeling such networks as “communities of practice”: 

“Wenger defines a community of practice as characterized by three features: mutual 
engagement of its members, a joint enterprise, and, over time, a shared repertoire of 
routines, tacit rules of conduct, and knowledge. In terms of our conceptual frame- 
work, we see that the mutual engagement refers to the dynamics of a self-generating 
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network of Communications, the joint enterprise to the shared purpose and meaning, 
and the shared repertoire to the resulting coordination of behavior and creation of 
shared knowledge”(ibid., p. 108). 

Capra identifies the communities of practice to the informal networks of the 
organizations: “Various communities of practice invariably arise and de- 
velop within the organization’s formal structures. These are informal net¬ 
works [...] that continually grow, change and adapt to new situations. [...] 
The organization's aliveness resides in its communities of practice” (ibid., p. 
109). 

Organizations as learning beings 

Capra argües that the ‘interplay’ between the formal organizational struc¬ 
tures and the "informal self-generating networks” has to be understood in 
order to allow the organization to learn. 

In the informal networks, “the shared practice creates flexible bounda- 
ries of meaning that are often unspoken. [Furthermore,] when new people 
join, the entire network may reconfigure itself; when people leave, the net¬ 
work will change again”, unlike the formal organization where functions 
persist. “Formal policies and procedures are always filtered and modified by 
the informal networks, which allow workers to use their creativity when 
faced with unexpected and novel situations” (ibid., p. 110). 

“Ideally, the formal organization recognizes and supports its informal 
networks of relationships and incorporales their innovations into its struc¬ 
tures [...] The formal parts of the organization may be ‘alive’ to varying de- 
grees, depending on how closely they are in touch with their informal net¬ 
works” (ibid., pp. 110-111). Capra advises to “let the formal structures han- 
dle the routine work and rely on the informal organization to help with tasks 
that go beyond the usual routine. [For this, one has to] support and 
strengthen its communities of practice. The first step in this endeavour will 
be to provide the social space for informal Communications to flourish.” 

With the living system model, Capra follows one problematic string of 
thought following Maturana and Varela: autopoiesis. Indeed, a “machine 
can be controlled; a living system, according to the systemic understanding 
of life, can only be disturbed” (ibid., p. 112). However, and unlike 
Luhmann’s, Capra’s understanding of autopoiesis in social organizations al- 
lows for autoecopolesis too - with the notion of openness to disturbance. 
“Forcé or energy are not the issue; the issue is meaning. Meaningful distur- 
bances will get the organization’s attention and will trigger structural 
changes” (ibid.). 

Capra also draws the implications for the leadership of social organiza¬ 
tions, if organizational learning and resilience are the goals: “Offering im¬ 
pulses and guiding principies rather than strict instructions evidently 


33 See below, and Capra 2002, p. 117. 
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amounts to signifieant changes in power relations, from domination and 
control to cooperation and partnerships" (ibid., p. 113). 

Capra’s analysis meets a whole school of thought in the field of man- 
agement, especially around the works of Chris Argyris and Donald Sch5n 
(1978) and of Peter Senge (1990) on organizational learning, i.e. relying on 
informal processes for the management of organizations. I will shortly dis- 
cuss Senge’s Fifth Discipline which is, explicitly, an elaboration of systems 
thinking into management. 

Senge draws concrete conclusions from the reality of informal networks 
in organizations. For example, he warns against the delusion of learning 
from experience: In a system in which each of us is a specialist, “we each 
have a learning horizon” beyond which we don’t experience the conse- 
quences of our decisions - we only learn from what we perceive; and our 
perception is too fragmented (unless a collective learning process, at a sys- 
temic level, is undertaken). Thus, we first need to understand how we are 
the system in order to change it effectively. 5 Senge points at several aspects 
of organizational learning, such as dealing with mental models, building 
shared visión, and especially achieving team learning. 

About team learning, Senge refers to David Bohm’s notion of dialogue. 
A quantum physicist by profession, Bohm was also exploring philosophical 
and social questions. For him, diálogos is “a free flow of meaning between 
people, in the sense of a stream that flows between two banks [...] The pur- 
pose of dialogue is to reveal the incoherence in our thought” (Bohm quoted 
in Senge 1990, pp. 240-241). Senge adds: “In dialogue people become ob- 
servers of their own thinking. [...] If collective thinking is an ongoing 
stream, ‘thoughts’ are like leaves floating on the surface that wash up on the 
banks. We gather in the leaves [and ] misperceive [them] as our own, be- 
cause we fail to see the stream of collective thinking from which they arise” 
(Senge 1990, p. 242). Bohm identified three basic conditions for dialogue: 
“All participants must suspend their assumptions, literally to hold them as if 
suspended before us; all participants must regard one another as colleagues 
[to suspend the vulnerability and acknowledge the mutual risk that each 
takes in opening oneself to inquiry]; there must be a facilitator who holds 
the context of dialogue” (ibid., p. 243). “Great teams are not characterized 
by an absence of conflict [...] In great teams conflict becomes productive” 
(ibid., p. 249). A learning team is also able to identify defensive routines 
and turn them into a signal showing where learning is not occurring for each 


34 Cf. Senge (1990), pp. 21-54. 

35 Cf. ibid., pp. 43-44. 

36 On mental models, cf. ibid., pp. 174-204; on shared visión, cf. ibid., pp. 205-232; 
on team building, cf. ibid., pp. 233-269. I carried out an unpublished, more de- 
tailed summary of Senge's Fifth Discipline, which is available Online at: 
http://sachakagan.chez-alice.fr/docs/Senge.pdf 
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member. “It is not the absence of defensiveness that characterizes learning 
teams but the way defensiveness is faced" (ibid., p. 257). 

Senge points at organizational learning as a Creative forcé: “In everyday 
use, learning has come to be synonymous with ‘taking in information’ [... 
but] through [real] learning we re-create ourselves [...] generative learning 
[is] learning that enhances our capacity to create” (ibid., pp. 13-14). This 
conclusión is also shared by Capra, who then links this creativity to the phe- 
nomenon of emergence. 

Organizational learning, social change and novelty/creativity 

In his discussion of organizational learning, Capra points at Polanyi’s dis- 
tinction of explicit vs. tacit knowledge. He stresses that, “although knowl- 
edge is always created by individuáis, it can be brought to light and ex- 
panded by the organization through social interactions in which tacit knowl¬ 
edge is transformed into explicit knowledge [...] For Polanyi, tacit knowl¬ 
edge is always a precondition for explicit knowledge. It provides the context 
of meaning [...] which arises from a web of cultural conventions. [Tacit 
knowledge] is generated collectively” (Capra 2002, p. 115). And because 
knowledge is not “an entity that is independent of people and their social 
context - a thing that can be replicated, transferred, quantified and traded”, 
Capra advises to “strengthen communities of practice’’ (ibid., p. 116). 

To further understand creativity and novelty in social organizations, 
Capra turns to the phenomenon of “the spontaneous emergence of new or- 
der”: “The phenomenon of emergence takes place at critical points of insta- 
bility that arise from fluctuations in the environment, amplified by feedback 
loops” (ibid.). Capra describes how such a phenomenon may concretely 
proceed through a social organization: 

"In a human organization, the event triggering the process of emergence may be an 
offhand comment, which may not even seem important to the person who made it but 
is meaningful to some people in a community of practice. Because it is meaningful to 
them, they choose to be disturbed and circuíate the information rapidly through the 
organization’s networks. As it circulates through various feedback loops, the infor¬ 
mation may get amplified and expanded, even to such an extent that the organization 
can no longer absorb it in its present State. When that happens, a point of instability 
has been reached. The system cannot intégrate the new information into its existing 
order; it is forced to abandon some of its structures, behaviors, or beliefs. The result 
is a State of chaos, confusión, uncertainty, and doubt; and out of that chaotic State a 
new form of order, organized around new meaning, emerges. The new order was not 
designed by any individual but emerged as a result of the organization’s collective 
creativity” (ibid., p. 117). 

The systemic perspective elucidates why creativity and the emergence of 
novelty may appear as ‘magical’: “Since the process of emergence is thor- 
oughly nonlinear, involving múltiple feedback loops, it cannot be fully ana- 
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lyzed with our conventional, linear ways of reasoning and henee we tend to 
experience it with a sense of mystery” (ibid.. p. 119). 

But such emergence requires from the social organization, a certain 
openness to disturbance, whieh is typical of what I called an autoecopoiesis 
(Kagan 2010): “To begin with, there must be a certain openness within the 
organization, a willingness to be disturbed, in order to set the process in rno- 
tion” (Capra 2002, p. 117). Capra argües that this openness is a "basic prop- 
erty of life” because survival depends on a constant flow of incoming re- 
sources. 

Capra discusses encouraging openness to disturbances in organizations: 
“Facilitating emergence ineludes creating that openness - a learning culture 
in which continual questioning is encouraged and innovation is rewarded. 
Organizations with such a culture valué diversity and, in the words of Arie 
de Geus, ‘tolérate activities in the margin: experiments and eccentricities 
that stretch their understanding’” (ibid., p. 123 - quoting De Geus 1997). 
Capra calis forward, in social organizations, a “right balance between design 
and emergence” (ibid., p. 121), i.e. between the stability provided by formal 
structures and the flexibility and creativity provided by informal structures. 
This echoes the analysis of Karl Weick (whom Scott categorizes in the open 
systems perspective of organization theories), who articulated already in 
1969 an analysis of “organizing” processes as evolutionary, iterative proc- 
esses “directed toward the establishment of a workable level of certainty” 
(Weick quoted in Scott 2003, p. 98) while maintaining a level of ambiguity 
because “organizations continué to exist only if they maintain a balance be¬ 
tween flexibility and stability" (Weick quoted in Scott 2003, p. 99). 

In other words, as argued by David Jaffee (after Karl Weick and Francés 
Westley who pointed out the contradictory tensión between organizing and 
learning), “the concept of a learning organization invites disorganization” 
(Jaffee 2001, p. 176). This insight gives a glimpse into the importance of 
grasping the dynamic tensión between organization and disorganization, 
which I will further discuss in the next chapter, following Edgar Morin. 

Capra also discusses the obstacles to such openness in social organiza¬ 
tions, rnost especially in market-oriented, shareholder-satisfying private 
businesses. He blames the market’s “economic pressures” for the inability 
of social organizations to evolve and deplores “the life-draining nature of 
our current economic system” (ibid., p. 126). Unlike most standard econo- 
mists who would valué the market drive for ‘Creative destruction’ and com- 
petitive innovation in so-called ‘niche markets’, systems thinking here 
points out that market pressures rather drive short-sighted developments in 
businesses that stifle their long-term evolution, offering little if any ground 
for creativity and emergence: “Being Creative means being able to relax into 
uncertainty and confusión. In most organizations this is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, because things move too fast” (ibid.). Capra also deplores 
thereafter, the lack of time-space for reflexivity in modem social organiza- 
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tions; an analysis echoing the analysis of sociologists Scott Lash and John 
Urry on “reflexive losers” in contemporai'y late-modern societies. 8 

Capra’s systemic visión for sustainability in the global age 

Ethics of sustainability based on systemic, ecological literacy 

Capra’s advocated ethics of sustainability for the age of globalization, is of a 
planetary scale: 

"Ethics refers to a standard of human conduct that flows from a sense of belonging. 
When we belong to a community, we behave accordingly. In the context of globaliza¬ 
tion, there are two relevant communities to which we all belong. We are all members 
of humanity, and we all belong to the global biosphere. We are members of oikos, the 
‘Earth household' [...] What is sustained in a sustainable community is not economic 
growth or development, but the entire web of life on which our long-term survival 
depends” (ibid., p. 214). 


Sustainability vs Sustainable Development 

In his advocacy for sustainability, Capra implicitly rejects the miscon- 
ceptions embedded in the mainstream conception of ‘sustainable devel¬ 
opment’, which assumes economic growth to be the normative target for 
humanity. 8 Sustainable development is indeed a failing concept in at 
least two ways: 

• Behind the self-evidence of economic growth, lies a hyper- 
materialistic belief in consumer-welfare as synonymous to happiness 
and ‘good life’. However, the supposed link between happiness and 
development is questionable (Guerra González 2009). 

• As a new euphemism for the continuation of modemist ‘develop¬ 
ment’ discourses and their culture of unsustainability (cf. chapter 1), 
sustainable development is a misleading concept, the effect of which 
is to undermine the visión of ‘sustainability’ and drive the people 
away from a concept that they rightly consider as a politically cor¬ 
red, empty formula. 

As a result, the concept of sustainable development both reinforces mod- 


37 Cf. Dieleman 2008, pp. 116-117. 

38 On the history and fallacies of the concept of development and of its later ‘sus¬ 
tainable’ avatar, cf. Latouche 2004 (especially pp. 13-24 and pp. 51-68). Howev¬ 
er, rather than Latouche, for a systemic understanding of an economy based on 
ecological insights, see René Passet’s "bio-économie” (Passet 1979, and Ed. Har- 
ribey 2004 pp. 192-197). Habbibey and his colleagues at ATTAC argüe that the 
concept of development can and should be salvaged, within Passet’s bio- 
economic conception of the Earth as open system nourished by solar energy. 
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ernist cultures of unsustainability, and generates suspicions against the 
adjective ‘sustainable’, which appears as no more than an especially 
fashionable ‘greenwashing’ tool. 


Capra points out the fundamentally systemic character of the concept of sus- 
tainability: “we need to realize that sustainability - in ecosystems as well as 
in human society - is not an individual property but a property of an entire 
web of relationships: it involves a whole community” (ibid., p. 215). Under- 
standing sustainability is a matter of systemic, ecological literacy: 

“The key [...] is the realization that we do not need to invent sustainable communities 
from scratch but can model them after nature's ecosystems. [.,.] Sustainable commu¬ 
nities evolve their patterns of living over time in continual interaction with other liv- 
ing Systems, both human and non-human. Sustainability does not mean that things do 
not change: it is a dynamic process of coevolution rather than a static State. [...] The 
first step in our endeavor to build sustainable communities must be to become ‘ecol- 
ogically literate’, i.e. to understand the principies of organization, common to all liv¬ 
ing Systems, that ecosystems have evolved to sustain the web of life” (ibid., p. 230). 

This understanding is based on a “systemic understanding of life” (as de- 
scribed in the previous sub-section of this chapter), where all these systems 
“communicate with one another”. 

Capra proposes six principies of ecology that are critical to sustaining 
life, as the basis of ecological literacy (or ‘ecoliteracy’) and stresses very 
strongly that “Ecoliteracy [...] should be the most important part of educa- 
tion at all levels” (ibid., p. 232). 


Capra’s six principies of ecology 

“Networks 

At all scales of nature, we find living systems nesting within other living Sys¬ 
tems—networks within networks. Their boundaries are not boundaries of separa- 
tion but boundaries of identity. All living systems communicate with one another 
and share resources across their boundaries. 

Cycles 

All living organisms must feed on continual flows of matter and energy from 
their environment to stay alive, and all living organisms continually produce 
waste. However, an ecosystem generates no net waste, one species’ waste being 
another species' food. Thus, matter cycles continually through the web of life. 
Solar Energy 

Solar energy, transformed into Chemical energy by the photosynthesis of green 
plants, drives the ecological cycles. 

Partnership 

The exchanges of energy and resources in an ecosystem are sustained by perva- 
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sive cooperation. Life did not take over the planet by combat but by cooperation, 
partnership, and networking. 

Diversitv 

Ecosystems achieve stability and resilience through the richness and complexity 
of their ecological webs. The greater their biodiversity, the more resilient they 
will be. 

Dynamic Balance 

An ecosystem is a flexible, ever-fluctuating network. Its flexibility is a conse- 
quence of múltiple feedback loops that keep the system in a State of dynamic bal¬ 
ance. No single variable is maximized; all variables fluctuate around their opti- 
mal valúes ” (ibid., p. 231) 


At the human social level, the systemic ethics that Capra advocates inelude 
"the respect of cultural integrity, cultural diversity, and the basic right of 
communities to self-determination and self-organization” (ibid., p. 215). His 
defense of self-organization follows from Capra's views on social organiza- 
tions, i.e. his analysis that informal self-organization is also the most effec- 
tive form of social organization, in evolutionary terms. His defense of cul¬ 
tural diversity is in line with the valué of resilience in nonlinear systems, 
which requires diversity; as already mentioned above, the structural stability 
of nonlinear systems is maintained by múltiple pathways; or in Laszlo’s 
words: resilient systems don’t just ‘work’ or ‘fail’, but have a ‘plasticity’ 
which allows them to “act as dynamic, self-repairing wholes in regard to 
any deficiency” (Laszlo 1996, p. 86). 

The valúes of the global civil society 

Capra’s political positioning is unequivocally supporting the sort of ‘global 
civil society’ movement that is often associated to the independent social- 
political organization ATTAC: Capra is a strong supporter of the ‘Seattle 
Coalition’ and World Social Forums, i.e. a global network of organizations 
criticizing economic globalization and exploring alternative models of civi- 
lizationf “The new global NGOs have emerged as effective political actors 
who are independent of traditional national or international institutions” 
(Capra 2002, p.219). He also links them to the social movements of the 
1960"s against traditional valúes of “patriarchy, the domination and control 
of nature, unlimited economic growth and material consumption” (ibid.; see 


39 Relatively similar political positioning can be found among some other systems 
thinkers (e.g. Laszlo) and thinkers of complexity (e.g. Morin). 
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also Castells 1997). Looking at the case of the anti-MAI campaign 40 , he ob¬ 
serves: 

“Whereas the treaty was discussed in financial and economic terms by the OECD 
delegates, the NGOs used language that highlighted its underlying valúes. In doing 
so, they introduced a broad systemic perspective while at the same time adopting a 
more direct, frank and emotionally charged discourse. This is typical of the new civil 
society, which not only uses global networks of communication but is also rooted in 
local communities that derive their identities from shared valúes. This analysis is 
consistent with Manuel Castells’ assertion that political power in the network society 
derives from the ability to use symbols and cultural codes effectively for framing the 
political discourse” (ibid., p. 221). 

“As Castells emphasizes, this means that the power battles of the Informa¬ 
tion Age are cultural battles” (ibid., pp. 156-157 - referring to Castells 1998 
p. 348). Castells argued indeed that political struggles, in the age of the 
“Network Society” that emerged in the last two decades of the 20“ century, 
are increasingly fought on cultural battlefields: It “will be a cultural politics 
that [...] is predominantly enacted in the space of media and fights with 
symbols, yet connects to valúes and issues that spring from people’s life ex- 
perience” (Castells 1998, pp. 352-353). 

The new media of the ‘information age’ are not per se unsustainable, in 
Capra’s perspective. Although Capra, following Castells, criticizes the 
global financial network that emerged from the information revolution of 
the 1970’s (i.e. as consequences of a technological development combined 
with political deregulation, and as already discussed in chapter 1), he valúes 
positively the development of the Internet, which open structure he claims, 
following Himanen (2001), to stem from the counterculture valúes of the 
1960's. "The irreverent attitudes, strong sense of community and cosmo- 
politan sophistication of the sixties formed the cultural background of the 
informal, decentralized, cooperative, and future-oriented working styles that 
became characteristic of the new information technologies” (Capra 2002, p. 
135). 

Capra lists the core valúes of this global civil society movement as 
building-blocs for politics of sustainability, i.e. subsidiarity, diversity, a cer- 
tain conception of food production and a defense of global commons: 

“the creation of new rules and structures that favor the local and follow the principie 
of subsidiarity (‘Whenever power can reside at the local level, it should reside 
there’); the respect of cultural integrity and diversity; a strong emphasis on food secu- 
rity (local self-reliance in food production) and food safety (the right to healthy and 


40 The MAI was the “Multilateral Agreement on Investment”, which the OECD 
was negotiating behind closed doors in the late 1990's (cf. Observatoire de la 
Mondialisation 1998). 
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safe food); as well as core labor, social, and other human rights [...] the new rules 
would also concern goods that belong to the global commons, that is, goods that are 
part of the fundamental building blocks of life or of humanity's common inheritance. 
Included in this are goods like bulk fresh water, which should not be traded but 
should be given away to those in need; seeds, plants, and animáis that are traded in 
traditional farming communities but should not be patented for profit; and DNA se- 
quences that should neither be patented ñor traded” (ibid., p. 224). 

An ecoliterate industrial revolution 

Rather than arguing in favour of de-growth (as Serge Latouche does, in the 
tradition of Illich), Capra prefers to place his hopes and advocacy into an 
ecologically literate industrial revolution, based on ecodesign and industrial 
ecology: “We need to apply our ecological knowledge to the fundamental 
redesign of our technologies and social institutions, so as to bridge the cur- 
rent gap between human design and the ecologically sustainable systems of 
nature” (ibid., p. 233). Such a shift “introduces an era based not on what we 
can extract from nature, but on what we can lecirn from her” (Benyus 1997, 
p.2). Capra argües, as do McDonough and Braungart (2002): "The first 
principie of ecodesign is that “waste equals food.” [...] A sustainable busi- 
ness organization would be embedded in an “ecology of organizations,” in 
which the waste of any one organization would be a resource for another” 
(Capra 2002, p. 234). 


An exemplary Case: the ZERI network 

Capra pays tribute to one specifically exemplary case of industrial ecol¬ 
ogy and ecodesign in action: The ZERI network: 

“ZERI consists of three types of interconnected networks. One is the ecological 
cluster of industries, patterned after the food webs in nature’s ecosystems. 
Closely associated is the human network of the local community where the clus¬ 
ter is located. The third, finally, is the international network of scientists who 
provide the detailed knowledge necessary to design clusters of industries that are 
compatible with local ecosystems, climatic conditions and cultural settings. Due 
to the nonlinear nature of these interconnected networks, the Solutions they pro¬ 
duce are múltiple, or ‘systemic,’ Solutions. The combined valué created by the 
whole is always greater than the sum of the valúes that would be generated by in- 
dependently operating components. [...] It is not difficult to see that the princi¬ 
pies of organization underlying the ZERI concept—the nonlinear network struc- 
ture, cycling of matter, múltiple partnerships, diversity of enterprises, local pro- 
duction and consumption, and the goal of optimizing instead of maximizing - are 
basic principies of ecology. This is of course, not coincidental. The ZERI clusters 
are impressive examples of ecoliteracy embodied in ecodesign” (ibid., pp. 239- 
240). 
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Capra also welcomes “the emergence of an International ‘ecocity’ move- 
ment, which tries to counteract urban sprawl by using ecodesign principies, 
to redesign our cides so that they become ecologically healthy” (ibid., p. 
246, referring to Register 2001). 

An important insight from the case of ecodesign, as highlighted by 
Capra, is that, if one of the important points about the cultural dimensión of 
sustainability is to corred an excessive belief in technology (and to decon- 
struct the hold of the ‘Technological System’ - cf. chapter 1), the techno- 
logical question should however not be ignored ñor turned into a taboo. 
What Capra demonstrates is that the dimensión of ‘ecoliteracy’, i.e. a cul¬ 
tural (and social-organizational) dimensión, matters a lot to an ecological re- 
forrn of technological change and industrial design. A cultural-ecological 
movement can also heal human technologies from Modernism (but this will 
require a structural deconstruction of positivism and of the Technological 
System, as well as a humble realization of the inherent limitations in human 
technologies thanks to complexity theories - which I will introduce in the 
next chapter). However, this does not mean that Capra or Braungart’s opti- 
mism about the applicability of ecodesign at the global scale in the médium 
term (i.e. before global collapse would occur), is warranted. Indeed, a naive 
belief in the ineluctable advent of an ecoliterate industrial revolution may 
turn societies away from an urgently needed critique and rejection of mass- 
consumerism and hyper-materialistic development. This is however not the 
kind of discourse that Capra is holding on green technologies. His discourse 
indeed also stresses the need for a radical economic and wider cultural shift, 
insisting “that the transition to a sustainable future is no longer a technical 
ñor a conceptual problem. It is a problem of valúes and political will” 
(Capra 2002, p. 257). 

A Service economy 41 

Capra welcomes the rise of an “economy of Service” which is opposed to an 
economy based on the ownership of purchased objects. “If the concept of 
technical cycles were fully implemented, it would lead to a fundamental re- 
structuring of economic relationships. After all, what we want from a tech¬ 
nical product is not a sense of ownership but the Service the product pro¬ 
vides” (ibid., p. 241). Capra calis for the establishment of an economy of 
Service and flow: 


41 Besides advocating for a Service economy, Capra also shortly evokes State inter- 
vention in the economy, advocating for ecological tax reform: "The taxes people 
pay in a given society ultimately reflect that society’s valué system. Henee, a 
shift to taxation that encourages the creation of jobs, the revitalization of local 
communities, the conservation of natural resources, and the elimination of pollu- 
tion refleets the cores valúes of human dignity and ecological sustainability” 
(ibid., p. 259). 
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"From the perspective of ecodesign, it makes no sense to own these products and to 
throw them away at the end of their useful lives. It makes much more sense to buy 
their Services, i.e. to lease or rent them. Ownership would be retained by the manu- 
facturer, and when one had finished using a product, or wanted to upgrade to a newer 
versión, the manufacturer would take the oíd product back, break it down into its ba- 
sic components—the technical nutrients—and use those in the assembly of new 
products, or sell them to other businesses. The resulting economy would no longer be 
based on the ownership of goods but would be an economy of Service and flow” 
(ibid.,pp. 241-242). 

Capra further believes that his economic model would “align the interests of 
manufacturer and customers when it comes to product durability” (ibid., p. 
243). 

Capra is aware that his ‘program’ is on a collision course with the cur- 
rent ‘program’ of economic globalization: 

“Whereas global capitalism is concerned with electronic networks of financial and in- 
formational flows, ecodesign is concemed with ecological networks of energy and 
material flows. The goal of the global economy is to maximize the wealth and power 
of its elites; the goal of ecodesign to maximize the sustainability of the web of life. 
These two scenarios—each involving complex networks and special advanced tech- 
nologies—are currently on a collision course. We have seen that the current form of 
global capitalism is ecologically and socially unsustainable” (ibid., p. 262). 

A cultural shift 

At the wider cultural level, Capra looks for a way out of consumerism, 
which he associates to patriarchal cultures (as already discussed in chapter 
1). As a remedy to the patriarchal dimensión of the dominant culture of un- 
sustainability, he promotes feminism, “overcoming our obsession with ma¬ 
terial consumption”, with 

“a new understanding of masculinity and personhood that does not need to associate 
manhood with material possessions. At the deepest level, feminist awareness is based 
on women’s experiential knowledge that all life is connected, that our existence is 
always embedded in the cyclical processes of nature. Feminist consciousness, accord- 
ingly, focuses on finding fulfillment in nurturing relationships rather than in the ac- 
cumulation of material goods” (ibid., p. 265, referring to Spretnak 1981). 

Capra’s discourse points repeatedly at the potential of disturbances, 
creativity and emergence for social transformation towards sustainability; 
properties which require a certain productive openness to disturbances that I 
proposed (in Kagan 2010) to cali ‘autoecopoíesis’, in contrast to the limita- 
tions of the strict social ‘autopoiesis’ as theorized by Niklas Luhmann. 
Capra stresses that “meaningful disturbances can trigger múltiple feedback 
processes that may rapidly lead to the emergence of new order” (Capra 
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2002, p. 267). But he also is aware that "these points of instability may lead 
to breakdowns rather than breakthroughs” (ibid.). Capra takes up Vaclav 
Havel’s definition of hope, i.e. “not the conviction that something will turn 
out well, but the certainty that something makes sense, regardless of how it 
turns out” (Havel 1990, p. 181). 


Section 4: Ervin Laszlo’s “Systems View 
of the World” and the limits of Holism 

One of the available versions of systems thinking is championed by systems 
theorist Ervin Laszlo, who wrote the third report commissioned by the Club 
of Rome (Laszlo 1977) and who founded the ‘Club of Budapest’ in the late 
1980's, as well as the ‘General Evolution Research Group’. Originally a 
concert pianist, Laszlo left his career as musician to work in academia, 
across the philosophical and scientific fields, from the 1960’s onwards. 

In his Systems View of the World (1996) Laszlo pro vides an analysis of 
systems that partly differs from Capra’s. Most especially, Laszlo’s analysis 
does also inelude physical systems, i.e. not only life forms but also the 
physical world, not only bacteria but also atoms, opening up a much wider 
definition of systems. "The systems view gives a new meaning to the notion 
of matter, as a configuration of energies that flow and interact, and allows 
for probabilistic processes, for self-creativity, as well as for unpredictabil- 
ity” (Laszlo 1996, p. 11). 

However, his views also promote a ‘holistic’ understanding of systems 
thinking, which, while claiming to overeóme the limits of disjunctive reduc- 
tionism, introduces another reductionism: the reduction to the whole. Laszlo 
also over-stresses the mechanisms that maintain systems stable and increase 
order, over other mechanisms. In this sense, holism is almost as much prone 
to “simplifying thought” (as defined after Morin in chapter 1) as is the more 
classical form of reductionism. 

Laszlo’s analysis focuses on “natural systems”, which he differentiates 
from the realm of the “artificial” as “any system which does not owe its ex- 
istence to conscious human planning” (Laszlo 1996, p. 19). 

Natural systems 

Laszlo categorizes natural systems into three classes: suborganic systems 
(including e.g. atoms), organic systems (i.e. biological systems) and supra- 
organic systems (i.e. societies). ~ He then makes “4 interrelated proposi- 
tions, each grasping an organizational invariance” (ibid., p. 25) and that 


42 Laszlo 1996, p. 27. 
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“traverse the spheres of physical, biological and social phenomena” (ibid., p. 
24). 

The whole is more than the sum of its parts 

Laszlo’s first proposition is that “natural systems are wholes with irreduci¬ 
ble properties” (ibid., p. 25). This property apply as well to atoms as it does 
to organisms. The structure and the properties of an atom is not just an addi- 
tion of the properties of its constituents. The same argument goes for bio¬ 
logical organisms. “The difference between Caesar and the chimpanzee is 
not a difference in substance but in the relational structuring of the sub- 
stance” (ibid., p. 28). And the same applies to social organizations: “what 
makes a group what it is, is not just its membership, but the mutual relations 
of the members” in the form of communication. “It is in virtue of such 
communication that social institutions and organizations can act as entities 
in their own right” (ibid., p. 29). 

Maintaining a steady State 

Laszlo’s second proposition is that “natural systems maintain themselves in 
a changing environment”, i.e. unlike “ordinary objects” like man-made ma¬ 
chines, they can “obtain their own requisite energies to run and keep them¬ 
selves in good repair” (ibid., p. 30). They form a local and temporary excep- 
tion to the second law of thermodynamics i.e. entropy. "The technical defi- 
nition of a natural system is ‘open system in a steady State’. Openness refers 
to the energy import activities of the system, which it needs to [...] maintain 
its own steady-state” (ibid., p. 32). 

Laszlo encounters difficulties with his second proposition for some of 
the suborganic systems he analyses. Most especially, the atom behaves most 
of the time as a closed system, but according to Laszlo, it sometimes be¬ 
haves as an open system maintaining a steady-state. 44 As to the organic sys¬ 
tems, the steady State is one of their typical characteristics: Organisms “un- 
dergo a slow but inevitable exchange of all their parts [...] even when condi- 
tions change around them” (ibid., p. 34). Not only individual organisms, but 
also species tend to maintain their steady State, through reproduction proc- 
esses. “The individual now becomes like the ripple on the surface of a larger 
wave in the sea: the individual, like the ripple, is local and temporal, while 
the species, like the wave, is vast and ongoing. Yet all the ripples together 
define the curvature of the wave itself” (ibid., p. 36). This does not only 
concern single species, but also ecosystems and the biosphere as a whole: 
"The whole of nature [...] is something like a vast, self-regulating and recy- 
cling system, drawing energy from the sun and running itself without sur- 


43 On the atom as system, cf. Laszlo 1996, p. 27. For a specific discussion of the a- 
tom, cf. the boxed text in this volume, upcoming in chapter 3. 

44 Cf. Laszlo 1996, p. 33; also discussed in chapter 3, in the said boxed text. 
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pluses and with minimal waste. It is a beautifully balanced mechanism” 
(ibid., p. 36). Corning to the case of societies with regard to his second 
proposition, Laszlo points at “rules, regulations, and laws, and even princi¬ 
pies by which we stand” (ibid., p. 37) and argües that “social structures ad- 
just and adapt, maintaining themselves in a dynamic steady State" (ibid., pp. 
38-39). 

Self-creativity and evolution 

Laszlo’s third proposition is that “natural systems create themselves in re- 
sponse to self-creativity in other systems”. He defines self-creativity as “a 
response to changing conditions which cannot be offset by adjustments 
based on the existing structure” and see this ability as “a precondition of 
evolution [...] Natural systems evolve new structures and new functions; 
they create themselves in time” (ibid.. p. 39). This is an “ability of systems 
to generate the very information which codes their structure and behavior” 
(ibid., p. 40). 

Laszlo points at a general process of co-evolution, which sets the 
framework for the evolutionary selection of random mutations: 

“Assume that there are a number of at least partially organized objects sharing a field, 
space, or surface—what topologists cali a landscape. Each of these objects is open to 
some influences from the environment and responds to these influences. Henee each 
object influences all others, directly or indirectly, by communicating with its own en¬ 
vironment. Now, as each natural system (for these are the 'objects' we are interested 
in) receives and responds to inputs from its fellows, it provides new inputs for the 
others. And so each system constantly challenges the others by responding itself to 
such challenges. There is interdependence among the systems—as with points along 
a net, when one is displaced, all others suffer some displacement, corresponding to 
where they are relative to the moving point. In natural systems, of course, the points 
themselves move and produce movement affecting the others—active responses, not 
merely passive effeets. In virtue of the connectedness of all points, there is coordina- 
tion in the behavior of all systems, and an overall pattern sooner or later emerges” 
(ibid., p. 40). 

From the co-evolutionary process emerges a relative order: “The result is an 
ongoing reduction of chaos and the patient emergence of discernible order 
all along the network of systems” (ibid., p. 41). 

(However, Laszlo overemphasizes the progression of order. as will be 
argued further below.) 

At the suborganic level, Laszlo observes that “there is a generally one- 
way build-up of elements during the Chemical evolution of stars. Starting 
with the lightest of all elements, hydrogen, transmutation processes fuse the 
lighter into the progressively heavier nuclei, building up from hydrogen into 
helium, and into the still heavier elements” (ibid., p. 45). Atoms and mole- 
cules become increasingly complex. “Their interaction results in increas- 
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ingly integrated levels of organization” (ibid.. p. 46). Laszlo describes a 
similar development at the level of organisms and argües that "if evolution 
is indeed going anywhere, it is going from the simple system to the complex 
one” (ibid., p. 47) even if the process is not perfectly linear or if certain ex- 
ceptions occur. But Laszlo avoids here any teleological misinterpretation: 
“Complexity of structure or function is not a goal of evolution, it is a result 
of it” (ibid.). 

At the social level, Laszlo perceives a similar development: “Social de¬ 
velopment conduces [...] toward more complex forms of organization” 
(ibid., p. 51). In modern society, he mentions the trend toward differentia- 
tion (already described by Luhmann - cf. chap. 1) and observes that "the 
changes tend to be in the direction of greater structuration and improved 
technology” (ibid.. p. 52). He concludes: “we see the tremendous increase in 
interdependence, complexity and differentiation. The basic laws of devel¬ 
opment hold trae in the supraorganic realm, as they do in the organic and 
suborganic sectors” (ibid., p. 53). But he also observes that “self-stabilizing 
feedbacks” such as social institutions are “change buffering”, i.e. they pre- 
vent change until change comes by crisis (ibid., p. 42). This later observa- 
tion echoes Capra's warnings against the blockages caused by designed for¬ 
mal social structures (vs. informal social stractures which are not designed 
but emergent). 

Coordinating interfaces 

Laszlo’s fourth proposition is that “natural systems are coordinating inter¬ 
faces in nature's holarchy” (ibid., p. 53). Different systems (which are also 
systems of systems most of the time) inter-coordinate with each other. 

Laszlo insists especially on the cooperative abilities of cells as part of 
“complex living systems” i.e. of multicellular organisms: 

"Each variety of cell contributes the integrated energies and functions at its disposal 
to the community, and in turn receives an environment which enables it to survive. 
The cooperative endeavor of cells is so tightly knit in higher organisms that the 
community itself acts as one, and is in fact a system in its own right. [...] Particular 
cells can provide, as can particular organs, fresh inputs to the systems they constitute. 
Thus they constitute an influence from within” (ibid., p. 55) which may reform the 
system, or be rejected, or cause e.g. cáncer. 

More generally, Laszlo then goes on to describe a process that Morin de¬ 
scribes as ‘emergence from emergence from emergence’ (cf. chapter 3). In 
Laszlo’s words (about the level of suborganic systems): “Established strac¬ 
tures jointly constitute new pathways and these, becoming established as 
stractures in time, serve as templates for the production of new systems of 
flows. The patterns become complex” (ibid., p. 62) and more and more in- 
ter-coordinations are operating. And “organisms are likewise steady-state 
patterns imposed on a continuous flow. this time of free energies, substances 
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(rigidly integrated energies), as well as information (coded patterns of ener- 
gies). The input-output channels of organisms can further solidify into 
pathways of definite structure, and the nature of these pathways, plus the or- 
ganic systems themselves, define the supraorganic (ecological or social) 
community” (ibid., p.63). 

The systems view of the world 

“The systems view of the world is non-anthropocentric, but it is not non- 
humanistic for all that. It allows us to understand that we are one species of 
system in a complex and embracing holarchy of nature, and at the same time 
it tells us that all systems have valué and intrinsic worth. [...] The status of 
the human being is not lessened by admitting the amoeba as his kin” (ibid., 
P- 91). 

Laszlo argües that “the self-creating universe is our larger self - our 
primary sacred community” (ibid., p. 90) and that, to realize this situation, 
“the rational discoveries of Science need to be complemented by affective, 
basically spiritual insights" (ibid., p. 88). He affects this spiritual role to re- 
ligions and claims: “They would only need to draw on their own humanism 
and ecumenism to encourage Creative thinking in regards to the elaboration 
and extensión of their traditional insights” (ibid., p. 88-89). “By recognizing 
and celebrating the world's evolutionary self-creation, religions could pro¬ 
mote this process of recognition in each individual” (ibid., p. 90). Laszlo 
seems here to smooth away all the difficulties related to religions. 

Laszlo rightly points out that certain simplifications are necessary at cer- 
tain points for analytical procedures, also in systems thinking: “Whereas 
traditional reductionism sought to find the communality underlying diversity 
in reference to a shared substance, such as material atoms, contemporary 
systems theory seeks to find common features in terms of shared aspects of 
organization” (ibid., p. 17). Laszlo points at "invariances of organization”, 
i.e. abstracting structures from systemic organization. However, Laszlo's 
own simplifications and his defense of ‘holism’ turn into a form of reduc¬ 
tionism, which I will now expose in more detail. 

A critique of Laszlo: reductionism by ‘holism’ 

Misunderstanding of emergence 
and of the irreducibility of ‘parts’ 

Laszlo seems not to recognize fully the principie of ‘emergence’, i.e. the 
creation of a new logic at the level of a system, that no analysis of the inter- 
actions of the parts alone, could ever account for (even if performed by 
Maxwell’s daemon, as Morin would argüe). Indeed Laszlo claims: “Of 
course, it is quite possible that we could fully account for the properties of 
each whole if we could know the precise characteristics of all the parts and 
know in addition all existing relationships between them. Then we could re¬ 
duce the characteristics of the whole to the sum of the characteristics of the 
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parts in interaction” (ibid., p. 5). 45 Indeed, such an operation would be re- 
ductionist, and would unavoidably miss the properties of the whole that are 
emergent. 

Laszlo also too easily ignores the irreducibility of individuality, in a 
typically holistic reductionism: 

For example, he claims “that detail is a specification of some more gen¬ 
eral trait and must be comprehended within the latter as the relevant con- 
text” (ibid., p. 20). However, as we will see with Morin’s theory of com- 
plexity (in chapter 3), “the parts are also more than the whole”. 

Too much order 

Laszlo oversimplifies the phenomenon of complexity in the following 
claim: “Organization in nature comes to resemble a holarchic pyramid, with 
many relatively simple systems at the bottom and a few complex systems at 
the top” (ibid., p. 53). However, as Laszlo himself would have to agree, 
complexity is already high at the bottom of physical reality (i.e. at the non- 
systemic, peculiar level of the quanta). 

Laszlo’s account of evolution unfortunately runs too neatly into the di- 
rection of a sort of ‘Great Order’ gradually constructing itself. Laszlo argües 
that there is a general evolution “progressing from a State of great multiplic- 
ity and little coordination to a State of highly coordinate general forms of 
order” (ibid., p. 43). This first argument, already mentioned above, makes 
sense from a certain perspective. But Laszlo goes further in over- 
generalization: 

"In evolution there is a progression from multiplicity and chaos to oneness and order. 
There is also Progressive development of complex multiple-component individuáis, 
fewer in number but more accomplished in behavior than the previous entities. [...] 
We cannot see how evolution could fail to push toward organization and integration, 
complexity and individuation, whatever forms it may choose for realization” (ibid., p. 
44). 

In this sense, Laszlo’s understanding of evolution comes cióse to theories 
developed in the New Age movement and among spiritualists (e.g. Teilhard 
de Chardin, Rudolf Steiner, Kenneth Wilber). They share in common an 
exaggeration of the phenomenon of order (and neg-entropy) in the evolution 
of the universe as a whole, ignoring the opposite tendencies that always 
bring more disorder together with more order (e.g. entropy, disorganization, 
chaos). Laszlo even uses the image of a “cosmic cathedral of systems” 
growing in the universe (Laszlo 1996, p. 62). They even share a misunder- 


45 Laszlo claims this possibility in principie, but affirms its impossibility in prac- 
tice, due to the overwhelming complexity of the necessary calculations. 

46 Cf. for example Wilber 2007 (who is however probably relatively less simplify- 
ing than Laszlo, in his discourse). 
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standing of self-organization for some sort of teleology (Laszlo writes that 
there are “guidelines” and that “there is purpose”). Here again, Morin's the- 
ory of complexity will do better justice to these aspects of evolutionary 
processes in the universe. We will see that Laszlo’s ‘order through evolu- 
tion’ is not an entirely false claim, but is an oversimplification of a much 
more complex process. Holistic reductionism cannot serve as the basis for a 
culture of sustainability, although it lured many with its harmonious Out¬ 
look: Indeed, Laszlo’s “holistic visión is one of harmony and dynamic bal¬ 
ance. Progress is triggered from below without determination from above, 
and is thus both definite and open-ended’’ (ibid.. p. 58). But the holistic de- 
scription of Nature’s “dynamic balance” fails to account for its necessary 
dimensions of conflicts, competitions and chaos. 

On the contrary, Laszlo ignores these dimensions and imposes a deter- 
ministic discourse which claims that chaos is receding: 

“In the world of organized complexity the arrow of time does not determine which 
pathway is taken by individual Systems, only in what direction their paths converge. 
The general irreversibilities of organization inelude the Progressive differentiation of 
existing Systems, the merging of smaller Systems within large unities without loss of 
individuality, and the increased level of communication among Systems on their own 
hierarchical level. A corollary of these processes is the increase in the level of order 
in the largest suprasystem. In the language of information theory, this means that the 
amount of ‘noise’ is reduced and replaced by 'signáis'. 47 In a process that ineludes 
any stops and starts and occasional fallbacks, the system itself becomes less open to 
chance, more regular and lawlike. Randomness is on the wane, determination on the 
rise” (ibid., p. 83). 

He then observes: "There is empirical evidence that such indeed is the pat- 
tern of development in the sociocultural sphere. [...] Increasing communica¬ 
tion among a finite number of national and multinational systems can only 
result in greater mutual determination among them. As the radon of noise to 
signal is reduced through wider channels of effective international commu¬ 
nication, the world will become more and more like a single unit” (ibid., pp. 
83-84). Laszlo fails to notice that most of the increase in contemporary 
communication is also an increase in noise. 48 Furthermore, Laszlo also fails 
to consider the challenge posed by the differentiation of social systems as 
analyzed by Niklas Luhmann, and thus the fragmentation of modern society 
that results. 49 


47 Unlike Morin (cf. next section), Laszlo fails to criticize the Shannonian informa¬ 
tion theory. 

48 For example, Morin (1977, pp. 338-339) speaks of a “diaspora” and “degrada- 
tion” of information into noise, in the context of the modern media. 

49 See the pages on Luhmann in chapter 1. 
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lll-advised objectivity claims on questions of valúes 

Laszlo makes the claim that “objective valué norms can be deduced directly 
from the contemporary systemic world picture" (ibid.. p. 78). This apparent 
oxymoron may only be a poor choice of words, given that the author then 
explains, very clearly, that there is nothing ‘value-free’ from a systemic per- 
spective. In his description of supposedly universal valúes, Laszlo further 
speaks of “basic natural valúes" and claims: “We find that our objective ba- 
sic valúes are those which we share with all natural systems. Each of us 
‘must’ (in the sense that he or she cannot help but) commit himself to sur- 
vival, creativity, and mutual adaptation within a society of his peers; the al- 
ternative to these is isolation and death” (ibid., p. 80). It seems that Laszlo is 
equating ‘objectivity’ with natural, or rather, living systems. Thus, he quali- 
fies the living systems’ survival imperative as a set of ‘objective valúes’. 
The resulting discourse delivers here again a risky oversimplification of the 
question of ethics. 

Laszlo inquires into “intrinsic human norms”, refers in passing to the 
Aristotelian concept of happiness, and settles for a definition of happiness as 
self-fulfillment : 

"[It] is the end of human purposeful behavior. It is the actualization of potentials in- 
herent in all of us. It is the pattern of what can be, traced in actuality. Individual ful- 
fillment can be a human valué. And it can be specified and analyzed in the systems 
perspective. [It] means the realization of human potentials for existence as a biologi- 
cal and a sociocultural being. It means bodily, as well as mental health. It means ad¬ 
aptation to the environment as a biological organism constituting an irreducible 
whole of its parts, and as a sociocultural role carrier collaboratively constituting the 
multiperson systems in his or her society. Fulfillment also means acting on the envi¬ 
ronment, both the internal one of the organism and the external one of the society, 
and making it compatible with the expression of one’s potentials” (ibid., p. 82). 

Although Laszlo’s defense of self-fulfillment makes some sense within the 
perspectives of systems thinking and sustainability, labeling such a valué 
statement as an “intrinsic human norm” bears the risk of carrying a har- 
mony-focused, once again oversimplified (and even essentialist) discourse, 
which misses how the dynamic balance of ecosystems functions (i.e. not 
only through self-fulfillment and harmony), as well as how rich and how 
complex human societies and human ethics are. However, Laszlo’s defini¬ 
tion of self-fulfillment does offer an especially interesting line of tensión. 


50 But it may also reflect a back-door return of the concept of "natural law as divine 
law”, which would then explain the excessive focus on order and the lack of fo- 
cus on emergence in Laszlo's discourse. 

51 Unlike Morin (1980), Laszlo ignores here the internal confrontation between the 
individual survival drive and the species survival drive (which translates itself in 
the urge to reproduce). 
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along which a dynamic balance is to be found ethically: the tensión between 
adaptation and acting. 

Combining social determinism 
and the ethics of self-fulfillment 

Laszlo combines his advocacy for ‘self-fulfillment’ with his systemic, but 
over-deterministic analysis of society: 

“Society can exhibit macrodetermination based on the functional autonomy of indi¬ 
vidual persons. [....] Our humanistic goal is to enhance individual fulfillment in an 
increasingly deterministic multilevel society composed of greatly differentiated indi¬ 
viduáis. Fortunately, this is a feasible endeavor. [...] What is needed is a reorientation 
of our cultural valúes in reference to the norms of individual fulfillment in a flexible 
and dynamic yet fully functional social system” (ibid., p. 87). 

The combination of two different forms of over-simplifications (order- 
focused social determinism and reduction of ethics to ‘self-fulfillment’) that 
Laszlo here operates does not yield much more conviction than do these two 
strands of thought considered separately, despite the author’s engaging 
style. 

From the “Systems View of the World” to the “Integral Theory 
of Everything”: Drifting further into holistic reductionlsm 

The reader might suggest that my critique of Laszlo, basing itself on only 
one of his work, may be unfair. However, the later publications by this au- 
thor drift even further into a simplifying holism. In Science and the Akashic 
Fielcl: An Integral Theory of Everything (2004, 2 nd updated edition in 2007), 
which is considered as his great contribution to 'Integralism’, Laszlo claims 
(as the title suggests) to develop an overall theory for all aspects of reality in 
our universe. But this is not yet the worst. Most concerning is Laszlo’s 
claim that a unified field of energy (of course located at the quantum level - 
which allows all forms of wild speculations by New Age writers) is convey- 
ing information at the root of all dimensions of reality (including human 
psychology and spirituality). This results from his will to obtain coherence 
with the integration of all scientific knowledge, and is reinforced by his 
claim that evolution is not a random process, but an “informed” process. In 
its discussion of consciousness, as noted by Jennifer Gidley, Laszlo’s theory 
of everything is also echoing several elements from Rudolf Steiner’s an- 
throposophy, and can be compared to other such theoretical developments 
by ‘Integralist’ thinkers. 3 ” 


52 Cf. Gidley 2007, pp. 29-31. A fair critique of the “Integral Studies” movement 
would require looking more closely and extensively into Rudolf Steiner’s, as 
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Laszlo (2007) argües “that eomplexity is generated, and can be ex- 
plained, by basic and relatively simple starting conditions” (Laszlo 2007, 
pp. 11-12). " His key argument is that ‘in-formation’ is a fundamental, co- 
herence-generating, quantum reality linking “everything to everything else” 
(not to be confused with ‘information’, a phenomenon emerging with life, as 
Bateson (1979) argued). “In-formation is a subtle, quasi-instant. non- 
evanescent and non-energetic connection between things at different loca- 
tions in space and events at different points in time” (Laszlo 2007, p. 68), 
i.e. allowing “nonlocal” interactions as are found in quantum physics. 4 
Laszlo then metaphorically speaks of this in-formation field as of a ‘sea" on 
which all other things (from asteroids to human minds) would be traveling, 
informed by the sea-waves and themselves imprinting on the sea-waves’ 
modulations (so that the quantum void “could earry information on the State 
of the whole universe” everywhere and across time). 3 

My aim is not to refute all of Laszlo’ s specific claims as necessarily 
wrong, but to suggest that, far from offering a “theory of everything”, his 
discourse only highlights the aspects of reality that reinforce a holistic 
worldview, and thereby, that he instigates a simplifying visión of reality. 
Even if Laszlo’s thesis about a quantum-level, in-formation field, were 
right, and may explain some elements of “coherence” across the physical, 
biological and the level of consciousness (e.g. according to Laszlo, quite an 
eclectic ensemble including Prigogine's dissipative structures, the coherence 
of multicellular living organisms, universal/cross-cultural archetypes in hu¬ 
man societies, and potential ‘psi" phenomena like telepathy), it would still 
not be a ‘theory of everything", unless one ignores all the other aspects of 
reality that are not showing only the coherence that fascinates Laszlo. 

Interestingly, in his discussion of the organization of life, Laszlo does 
not discuss the concept of autopoíesis, which is relevant to the evolutionary 
phenomena he is evoking. More generally, he seems to ignore the possibility 
to explain the emergence of eomplexity by self-organization that “beats the 
odds” of chance. His only way to explain the statistically improbable devel- 
opment of eomplexity, is that it has to have been pre-‘in-formed", i.e. some- 


well as Ken Wilber's and other Integralist authors" writings, and into Jennifer 
Gidley’s review of the different streams in Integral Studies. 

53 Laszlo refers here to John von Neumann, and his argument is also valid for chaos 
theory, i.e. a small set of algorithms can generate a process to unfold which is in- 
creasingly complex. But Laszlo goes farther in assuming that all of reality (in¬ 
cluding not only “every physical thing” but also “life, mind, culture and con¬ 
sciousness” - ibid., p. 11) could be understood under a unified set of principies, if 
not algorithms. 

54 1 will discuss the phenomenon of non-locality again shortly (after Nicolescu), in 
chapter 3. 

55 Cf. Laszlo 2007, pp. 70-71. 

56 On these puzzles of coherence, cf. ibid., pp. 24-58. 
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how precoded. Laszlo’s limit, it seems to me, is his incapacity to conceptu- 
alize emergence. This conceptual blind spot appears especially strongly in 
some of the wildest speculations in Science and the Akashic Field , which I 
do not wish to discuss at length, but will now shortly mention: Laszlo is of 
the conviction that the degree of complexity of our universe, which allows 
the evolution of life and of mind, has been in-formed (through the ‘Aka¬ 
shic’, in-formation field) by the evolution of previous universes within our 
meta-verse (or multi-verse - following recent cosmological theories accord- 
ing to which the quantum void generates múltiple universes). Laszlo thus 
posits an evolutionary process of universes, with earlier universes which 
would have been less complex. But even then, in Laszlo’s logic, the issue 
of original in-formation is only pushed backwards, until he eventually 
comes to the suggestion that the design-for-evolution-toward-ever-more- 
complexity of the metaverse, has to be an intelligent design, i.e. a godly 

,• 58 

creation. 

One of the wildest points in Laszlo (2007)’s discourse is reached when 
he argües that some extra-terrestrial civilizations must have already solved 
the problem of living sustainably on their biosphere with their own ad- 
vanced technologies, and that we should let ourselves be inspired by them, 
or rather, in-formed, thanks to telepathic insights (given that all their knowl- 
edge is of course available via the Akashic field). 9 Because, as Laszlo States 
very clearly, in his view ‘‘[a]ll that happens in one place happens also in 
other places; all that happened at one time happens also at all times after 
that. Nothing is ‘local’, limited to where and when it is happening. All 
things are global, indeed cosmic” thanks to the in-formation field (Laszlo 
2007, p. 80). Although the appeal to alien telepathy is very imaginative in¬ 
deed, I personally shall not acknowledge it as an important contribution to- 
ward achieving a culture of sustainability on our planet in the contemporary 
era. 

Laszlo’s moral world is divided in two, between those scientists who 
look for progress and order, and those who believe in a “fall from grace”, in 
the form of a direction-less universe. The later “express the negative face of 
Western civilization”, in his view (ibid., p. 3). In this binary alternative, 
there is no space for a genuine complexity in which the progress of order 
can co-exist with the expansión of disorder (with tensions and mutual ex- 
ploitation between the two - as will be proposed in the next chapter). This 
also helps to understand his bias toward coherence. 

Laszlo himself expresses his bias toward simplicity in the autobio- 
graphical appendix of his theory of everything, stating after a quote taken 
from Einstein (who himself was restating the rule of Occam’s razor), that 
“[t]he attempt to ‘create the simplest possible scheme of thought that will 


57 Cf. ibid., pp. 82-86. 

58 Cf. ibid., p. 87. 

59 Cf. ibid., p. 99. 
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bind together the observed facts’ [...] defined my intellectual agenda” (ibid., 
pp. 162-163). u However, as Gregory Bateson (1979) argued, the Occam’s 
razor rule of parsimony does not allow to search for the complexity of real- 
ity, and provokes a confusión of logical types (or in the words of quantum 
physicist Basarab Nicolescu. of levels of reality). I will further describe 
Bateson’s arguments against the rule of parsimony in the next chapter. 1 

The type of unifying theory advocated by Laszlo stands in starch con- 
trast to a theorization in terms of complexity which, as will be introduced in 
the next chapter, requires to think of múltiple levels of reality rather than of 
merely one unifying field. 

A more elabórate consideration of the complexity of the múltiple Sys¬ 
tems of reality (and not only of their connectivity) is thus warranted. Such 
an undertaking, initiated by systems thinkers such as Bateson, Capra and up 
to a certain point, Laszlo too, was however only brought to existence by an 
author who does not identify himself as a systems thinker exactly, but rather 
as a thinker of complexity: Edgar Morin. The following chapter will intro¬ 
duce Morin’s insights. 

But before this, another problematic development in systems thinking 
will be identified: the risk of technological reductionism in cybemetics and 
systems thinking, as it was perceived by Bateson and Morin. 


Section 5: Cybernetic apparatuses 

AND THE RISK OF A TECHNOLOGICAL DRIFT 

Some of the limits and risks of cybemetics (which was a major step in the 
20“ century history of Science, allowing the emergence of systems thinking) 
have been pointed out by one of the founders of cybemetics, Gregory Bate- 
son, as well as by Edgar Morin (whose views on complexity will be intro¬ 
duced in their own right, in chapter 3), regarding the threat of a technocratic 
drift of this powerful approach. This threat does not concern directly the 


60 Another acknowledged motivation for Laszlo’s bias toward holistic unification, 
is a mystical personal experience (which is recounted in the preface to Laszlo 
1993). This oriented him towards theories of “psi” i.e. parapsychology. Although 
I myself was shortly a student of the empirical parapsychologist Dr. D. Bierman 
at the Universiteit van Amsterdam, and am thus not biased against such explora- 
tions, 1 am aware-enough of the State of research in that peculiar field of re- 
search, to think that no single theory can account for all purported ,psi’ phenom- 
ena, even if many clues orient towards some form of connectivity beyond current 
explanatory frameworks. However, 1 would characterize such connectivity as an 
intermittent and weak background with probably only limited significance for o- 
ther levels of reality, and not as a unified ‘Akashic field’ as argued by Laszlo. 

61 Cf. pp. 122-123. 
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systems thinkers I discussed above (Capra, Laszlo), but it should not be 
overlooked, as it remains at least a latent risk for systems thinking. next to 
the risk of holistic reductionism. 

Bateson’s early warnings 

Although, or rather because he was one of the early co-developers of cyber- 
netics and systems analysis, Gregory Bateson was also one of the early cri¬ 
tiques of the possible risks associated to this form of knowledge and way of 
thinking. Bateson was especially concerned with the risk of a technocratic 
degeneration of cybernetics. As a result, his discourse was cautious and 
open about the further development and the uses of systems analysis: 

“1 think that cybernetics is the biggest bite out of of the Tree of Knowledge that man- 
kind has taken in the last two thousand years. But most of such bites out of the apple 
have proved to be rather indigestible — usually for cybernetic reasons. Cybernetics 
has integrity within itself, to help us not be seduced by it into more lunacy, but we 
cannot trust it to keep us from sin. For example, the State departments of several na- 
tions are today using games theory, backed up by computers, as a way of deciding in- 
ternational policy. [...] The result is a system in which the rules of international inter- 
action become more and more rigid. [...] The question is not the best thing to do 
within the rules as they are at the moment. The question is how can we get away 
from the rules within which we have been operating [...] The problem is to change 
the rules [...] And, of course, there are other dangers latent in cybernetics and many 
of these are still unidentified. [...] But this much is sure, that there is also latent in cy¬ 
bernetics the means of achieving a new and perhaps more human Outlook, a means of 
changing our philosophy of control and a means of seeing our own follies in wider 
perspective” (Bateson 1973, pp. 452-453). 

Edgar Morin’s critique of artificial machines and of 
cybernetics, vs. nature’s “étre-machines” (being-machines) 

Edgar Morin links his criticism of cybernetics to a critique of the modern, 
impoverished conception of the ‘machine’. For Morin, the machine we usu¬ 
ally think of, the artificial machine, is just a “fragment of prosthesis” of the 
social megamachine, “incapable of regenerating, repairing, reproducing, or 
organizing itself [unlike] the least bacteria [...] it does not itself possess the 
least generativity [neither] the least poiesis, the least creativity” (Morin 
1992, p. 167). The artificial machines, even cybernetic ones, are thus very 


62 I especially suspect certain artistic discourses dealing with technology, of being 
techno-optimistic or techno-naive and influenced by the limited insights of the 
first cybernetics. 

63 Generativity will be introduced in chapter 3. 
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gross and very unsustainable by themselves, owing their existence to the so¬ 
cial megamachine in which they are generated and by which they are ma- 
nipulated and controlled. 

The artificial prosthesis “develops the praxis of the anthropo-social 
megamachine. But [...] while reflecting, expressing and prolonging social 
creativity, ai'tificial machines, in their poverty and rigidity, reflect, express 
and prolong the organizational poverty and rigidity of the societies which 
produce them” (ibid., p. 168). 

In his criticism of artificial machines, Morin also introduces a critique of 
cybernetics: Indeed, although it offered some insights on the functioning of 
machines, cybernetics tended to assimilate all physical organizations to its 
models of self-regulated autómata. It “imposes a narrowing of the visión [...] 
Technocratic simplification and denaturing constitute the durable effect of 
such a reductionist extrapolation” (ibid., p. 171). 

One shall notice, however, that Morin’s critique of cybernetics is not in- 
discriminate: Morin does not ignore the insights brought by cybernetics, 
which he himself further develops: With concepts of feedback, regulation, 
teleonomy, communication, programs, cybernetics offered “thefirst general 
(that is to say, physical) Science having organizador: as object [i.e.] envi- 
sioning a physical system, the machine, not in function of its constitutive 
elements, but in function of its organizational characters” (ibid., p. 249). 

Such a cybernetic view not only ignores the specificities of life (that will 
be analyzed by Maturana and Varela): it cannot even properly account for 
the working and spontaneous regulations of what Morin calis “arkhe- 
machines” (e.g. stars). 

The cybernetic view, if it highlights only the dimensions of regulation 
and programmes, will cast a shadow on what is a-functional, disorderly and 
on any creativity, all considered as noise. This is "the basic methodological 
vice of cybernetics, which, by bringing the concept of machine back to arti- 
fact, has missed the generativity and the complexity of the machine-being, 
and therefore could only conceal existence and self ’ (ibid., p. 233). 6 Cyber¬ 
netics became thus also a form of simplification, reductionism and repulsión 
of complexity. 

Besides, Morin also criticizes at length the Shanonnian theory of Infor¬ 
mation on which the first cybernetics as well as genetic research based 
themselves, especially in its incapacity to understand “order from noise”, 
and he builds an alternative theory of information. 

Morin further criticizes (especially the first) cybernetics for: 


64 Morin further celebrates some developments of the “second cybernetics” (with 
especially Maruyama and von Foerster). 

65 Cf. Morin 1977, p. 177. 

66 These notions will be further articulated in chapter 3. 

67 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 291-364. 
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• Subordinating eommunication to programming through an informational 
“apparatus”; and in the background, “the principie of Mind commanding 
Matter, of Man commanding Nature, of Law commanding Citizen, of 
the State commanding Society became the principie of Information rul- 
ing over Organization” (ibid., p. 237); 

• Ignoring the issue of power behind the phenomenon of programming (at 
two levels: both the transformation of information into coerción, and the 
issue of the power behind the programming i.e. the programmer’s 
power). 

The cybernetic ‘apparatus’ describes this aspect of organization which can 
turn information into organizational constraint (i.e. program). But. Morin 
points out, such an intemal constraint also contributes to emancipating the 
organization from external constraints, by opening an extent of “choice” for 
the organization. However, the more power the programming “servo- 
mechanism” obtains, the more it “enslaves” the organization of the system 
as a whole. 

The linear “enslaving” in cybernetic autómata and technologies stands in 
contrast with the biological world, in which the “enslaving/enslaved rela- 
tion” is mutual and complex: 

• “plants possess a polycentric network and not a central apparatus”; 

• “insects have a polycentric ganglionated system”; 

• and even among the species with a central nervous system, "the more the 
brain develops in mammals, primates, and hominians, the more it be- 
comes polycentric [...] the more it functions with some ‘noise’, that is to 
say disorder, unlike all artificial computers” (ibid., p. 241). 

The role of disorder in nature's self-organizing processes, already started to 
appear in my discussion of Capra and Prigogine, and will be further devel- 
oped following Morin, in the next chapter. 

Furthermore, in nature’s “being-machines” (“étre-machines”), the whole 
emerges as a self which puts its servo-mechanisms at its Service while being 
under their “enslavement”. Therefore, Morin points at the “radical differ- 
ence which separates the artificial apparatus which organizes from the ge- 
netic and neuro-cerebral apparatuses of living beings [because indeed] they 
are part of a complete whole, whereas the apparatus of the artificial automa- 
ton is the instrument of command for the society which manipulates the ma¬ 
chines” (ibid., p. 242). 


68 In the original French text (Morin 1977) the author uses the verb “asservir” 
which is slightly different from "enslave” but does not have an exact English e- 
quivalent. It would rather mean, ‘constrain into servicing’ (in a less absolute way 
than “enslavement”). The translator, in Morin 1992, also sometimes uses the verb 
“to hamess” to transíate “asservir”. 
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From the informational apparatus to the State apparatus 

Moreover, in historical societies, the notion of ‘apparatus’ also refers to a 
specific social institution: the ‘State apparatus’ i.e. the development of State 
power, which can be seen, at the level of society as a system, as the macro- 
encephaly of a ‘servo-mechanism’ that monopolizes power resources, “as 
the part which Controls the whole, and thereby tends to live-off, exploit, en- 
slave both the parts and the whole” (ibid.. p. 243). Overall. the State works 
to “enslave society and organize it into a megamachine” (Morin 1977, p. 
247). Morin does not deny the benefits that State structures bring to histori¬ 
cal societies, but insists on the price that the social system has to pay, i.e. 
“irremediable specialization and a strict subordination of the parts [...] ag- 
gravation of the enslavement [and especially] duality and profound scission 
in the unity of the whole” (Morin 1992. pp. 243-244). Here, Morin’s analy- 
sis (as well as Luhmann’s, to some extent) joins a long line of sociologists 
and philosophers (e.g. Weber, Heidegger, Adorno and Horkheimer, Ellul) 
who critically observed the processes of “differentiation” especially in 
Modern Western societies, i.e. the increasing atomization of the unity of so¬ 
cial reality. 

Morin further warns against the specifically political consequences of 
the “informational power of the apparatus” that the modern State and/or fur¬ 
ther social institutions, monopolize: “It is not power over the “means” of 
production, it is power over the production of production, that is to say so¬ 
cial generativity. It is not only the ownership of things, of goods. Mastery is 
in the mastery of the means of mastery, enslavement of the means of en¬ 
slavement, control of the means of control” (ibid., p. 353). The modern 
forms of domination rely on the monopolization of information, knowledge 
and creativity, i.e. the monopolization of generativity. 

Modern societies do not only “enslave” themselves and their ‘parts’: 
They also increasingly “enslave” the physis and nature. Once again, Morin 
insists on the difference with the usual working of ecosystems which should 
not be confused with the working of modern human societies: “There are 
enslavements in eco-systems, but eco-systems are not enslavers by them¬ 
selves: they have no central nervous apparatus, they are organized through 
the inter-retroactions of the living beings which constitute them [and] the re- 
lation command/communication is always complex” (ibid., p. 244). 

Human technologies have achieved the “enslavement” of nature’s wild 
‘machines’, i.e. fire (most especially when turned into the explosión engine), 
“eddies and vórtices (watermills and windmills)” and finally atomic fission 
(and maybe within a few decades, atomic fusión i.e. the sun or in Morin’s 
words the great “arhke-machine”). The historical human societies also de- 
veloped the “enslavement” of the processes and devices of reproduction of 
plant and animal species, for their domestication, and later on, of the human 
work-force (under different regimes such as slavery, State bureaucracies or 
capitalist industries). Morin argües that these developments not only coin- 
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cide, but also correlate, and that “the harnessing of nature has from the be- 
ginning retroacted in a complex way on the beginning of humanity [...] and 
created the conditions for generalized self-destmction” (ibid., p. 246). 

These last observations further raise Morin’s concern about the rise and 
technocratic development of cybernetics: “the harnessing of cybernetic arti- 
facts may be the prelude to a new type of informational harnessing of man 
by man” (Morin 1977, p. 247). 9 Indeed, the limits of cybernetics suggest 
such a risk: "Thus, cybernetics gives a skeleton of organization to living be- 
ings but takes away their life [...] such a cybernetics is too capable of intro- 
ducing its absence of life into our individual lives and our social life, 
whence consequences both debilitating on the theoretical and possibly terri- 
fying on the practical plañe” (Morin 1992, p. 251). The reductionism to 
‘servo-mechanisms’ “forces [cybernetics] to conceive biological organiza¬ 
tion and social organization only as enslavement” (ibid.). Cybernetics also 
was incapable, Morin argües, to reflect critically on its own roots in the 
practice of engineering. “By that very fact it becomes the theoretical pseu- 
dopod of an enslaving organization of work and of a technocentric, techno- 
morphous, and technocratic practice [and also] like a new offensive of Car- 
tesian mechanistic theory, which this time, not content to limit itself to lay- 
ing siege anew to the animal, endeavors to annex man and society” (ibid., p. 
252). Morin notices that Henri Lefebvre (1967) too, although from a differ- 
ent analytical perspective, warned against the dream of the “cybernan- 
thrope”, which nowadays can be found back in those circles that glorify the 
soon-to-be advent of post-humans thanks to the marvels of nano-bio- 
technologies. 

Such a development of cybernetics poses a political threat: “It can con- 
sider society only as a vast machine to be functionalized. Since it is blind to 
the command of the command and to the reality of apparatuses, it can only 
serve the dominant social apparatuses, which always pretend to be the Faith- 
ful Bearers of Information/Truth, Servants of the Public Good and General 
Interest” (Morin 1992, p. 253). 

In this way, cybernetics, and its possible extensión in the discourses of 
some systems thinkers, is not immune from the risk of technological reduc¬ 
tionism. However, a culture of complexity and of transdisciplinarity may al- 
low to overeóme this threat, as will be exposed in the following chapter. 


69 Translation by the author (this text is missing in the English 1992 edition). 

70 See for example the case of Victoria Vesna, for an uncritical art-world engage- 
ment into posthuman discourses (cf. ed. Hayles 2004). 

71 This chapter does not ha ve an own conclusión, but a conclusión for both this and 
the following chapter will come at the end of chapter 3. 



3. Toward Culture(s) of Sustainability, 
Step Two: From the ‘Big Picture’ 
to the Culture of Complexity 


INTRODUCTION 

Holistic discourses on ecology and on the contemporary crisis of unsustain- 
ability, such as Laszlo’s system theory, offer only an impoverished versión 
of the sort of ‘new enlightenment’ that comes from the search for sustain¬ 
ability. A paradigmatic shift far more elabórate is warranted, than what slo¬ 
gans such as “everything is connected” may suggest at first sight. I already 
mentioned in the previous chapter that the rise of cultures of sustainability 
requires an elabórate understanding of what it means to be embedded in a 
complex ecology of life, and that achieving such an understanding is an es- 
pecially difficult challenge. Meeting this challenge will now require a rela- 
tively long theoretical development at a high level of abstraction. 

Systems thinking did open up the inquiry into complexity thinking, 
which aims to overeóme two versions of simplification: the simplification of 
modernist linear thinking, and the simplification of holistic discourses. 
Complexity theory will now be approached as a further step in the paradig¬ 
matic shift, beyond the possible caveats of systems thinking. 

I will introduce this inquiry into complexity following closely two au- 
thors: First, I will discuss the ‘method' of Edgar Morin: Although Morin can 
be traditionally qualified as a sociologist or philosopher, his work on com¬ 
plexity extends well-beyond these disciplinary limits, and can be considered 
as a pioneering exploration across most Sciences, humanities and philoso- 
phy. Morin ’s insights point at the constant interplay between order and dis- 
order and at the complex evolutionary processes in physics, biology and so- 
ciety, which involve simultaneously complementary, concurrent and an- 
tagonistic dimensions, as well as expressions, as well as inhibitions of 
emergent organizations of reality. 

The consideration of complexity will further engage a rethinking of the 
epistemological fundamentáis of human knowledge, which will be carried 
out by introducing the Manifestó of transdisciplinarity issued by Basarab 
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Nicolescu in the late 1990’s. Morin’s work preceded the emergence of 
‘transdisciplinarity’ (which is lately knowing a certain level of popularity in 
Germán universities). The second half of this chapter will thus elabórate on 
insights from Nicolescu, a quantum physicist by discipline, and one of the 
early and foremost proponents of transdisciplinarity. My discusssion of 
Nicolescu’s discourse will also point out the complementarity of his analysis 
with Morin’s. 

Finally, in the conclusión of this chapter, the profile of a culture of sus¬ 
tainability, as a new worldview, will be sketched and proposed as the nor- 
mative basis for the search process of sustainability, synthesizing the in¬ 
sights from this and the previous chapter. 


Section 1: Complexity: Edgar Morin’s ‘method’ 

Originally a sociologist and philosopher, Edgar Morin developed a work 
that can, in retrospect, be labeled as ‘transdisciplinary’, with as his main 
oeuvre and my focus of attention in this section. the development of a 
method that would meet the challenge of complexity across all disciplines of 
human knowledge. Morin’s method was published in overall six volumes, 
published in between 1977 and 2004: La nature de la nature (1977 - En- 
glish edition 1992), La vie de la vie (1980), La connaissance de la connais- 
sance (1986), Les idées (1991), L’identité humante (2001) and Ethique 
(2004). My focus will limit itself on the first two volumes of la méthode, 
which unfold Morin's reflections on physis and on life, including ecology 
(and thereby bring a comparability and complementarity with the discourses 
of Capra and Laszlo discussed in chapter 2). Morin’s ‘method’ establishes 
the ground not just for a new inter-disciplinary methodology, but for a para- 
digm change in scientific method. 


A warning to the reader: Caution, spiraling thought inside! 

An uncommon warning to the reader is required, concerning this first 
half of the third chapter: The analysis of complexity, following Morin’s 
subtle analysis, will require that I follow him in a spiral argumentation, 
rather than a linear one. I therefore ask for the reader’s patience, because 
my developments in the following pages will therefore probably not fit 
the expectations for a linear-discursive progression of arguments. They 
will be rather meandering through several concepts. Although I am at- 
tempting to synthesize here some key insights of Morin’s method , I can- 
not reduce it to one or two key concepts of principies from which follow 
several consequences, derivations, secondary concepts. On the contrary, 
Morin’s approach to complexity posits that there can be no singular 
Master Concepts (“pas de Maitres Mots”) in an understanding of com¬ 
plexity, but rather macro-concepts made of the complex (i.e. simultane- 
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ously complementary, concurrent and antagonistic) interactions between 
a number of concepts. In this specific way, Morin's (a-)method of com- 
plexity increases both clarity and confusión (unlike traditional modera 
theories which aim only at clarity, and unlike some postmodern dis- 
courses such as French sociologist Michel Maffesoli’s, which aims only 
at celebrating confusión). 

While trying not to maim Morin's complexity, I will guide the reader 
by marking key words and key expressions in the following pages with 
bold italics. The progression of the following pages, which has to be lin¬ 
ear by the very structure of written language, will develop, with these 
key words, declinations (rather than derivations) of the principie of com¬ 
plexity, which will nourrish each other (i.e. generate múltiple feedback) 
but also emerge and bifúrcate from each other. Also in a relatively linear 
way, I will progressively shift, after Morin, the focus from physical dec¬ 
linations of complexity to biological and ecological declinations.” 


Morin aims to find back the unity of our human identity as “individual- 
society-species” (Morin 1977, p.10). 1 2 3 But the unity he seeks is not a simple 
one: It is a unity through diversity. The whole conceptual construction of 
Morin’s rnethod allows to understand what is really meant by “unity through 
diversity”, behind the catchy slogan itself (which is in widespread use in 
everyday language, e.g. in the Germán expression ‘Einheit in der Vielfalt’). 

For Morin, the linkages between different dimensions of reality (e.g. 
physical, biological, cultural) should not just be established with a few 
bridging disciplines (e.g. chemistry or thermodynamics, between physics 
and biology); there should be an “organizational” linkage (ibid.). But Morin 
explicitly and vehemently opposes the idea of a “unitarian theory [because] 
it always conceals the difficulties of knowledge, that is to say the resistance 
which the real opposes to the ideal: it is always abstract, poor, ‘ideological,’ 
it is always simplifying [...] hanging the entire universe onto a single global 


1 For an extreme example of an apology of a method developing toward confusión 
(while not aiming at irrationality) and amoral relativism, see Maffesoli's Eloge 
de la raison sensible (Maffesoli 2005). Although Maffesoli makes a number of 
valuable comments on sensibility-based knowing, his discourse lacks the com¬ 
plexity to be found in Morin. 

2 However, as the shift from the physical to the biological and ecological level is 
Progressive, I will not divide this section in a clear-cut way into two sub- 
sections. 

3 References to specific page numbers correspond to the 1981 pocket-book reprint 
of Morin 1977. 
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formula” (Morin 1992, p. 9). 4 Not only would a unitary theory be mutilat- 
ing. It would, by contrast, strengthen the fragmented, disjunctive paradigm: 
“the poverty of all unitarian attempts [...] confirms the scientific discipline 
in its resignation to mourning” (ibid., pp. 9-10). The idea that Morin is de- 
veloping is however, to build and organize the linkages between the isolated 
islands of human knowledge: It is “the search for a method which might ar¬ 
ticúlate what is sepárate and link what is disjointed” (ibid., p.10). Morin’s 
goal can thus be understood only if one moves beyond a binary opposition 
between the idea of a unitary theory (that could encompass everything under 
one logical roof) and the idea of particular knowledge (that can only reach 
narrow confines). This is difficult because “minds which live under the em¬ 
pire of the principie of simplification see only the alternative between frag¬ 
mented research on the one hand, general idea on the other” (ibid., p. 17). 

Articulating a culture of complexity as an alternative to the modernist 
mode of knowing, will require a long development that will involve intro- 
ducing notions from several scientific disciplines. First of all. I will now in¬ 
troduce Morin’s understanding of complexity through the founding notions 
of chaos, order, disorder and organization, at work in a “tetralogical loop” 
operating a complex evolution of our universe, and this will allow to more 
generally introduce, more abstractly, what are ‘complex relations’ according 
to Morin. 

Complexity 

The end of ‘puré order’ 

Morin’s quest for transdisciplinarity does not come into a completely hostile 
scientific field. Besides the development of cybemetics and systems theories 
as already mentioned, other branches of Science brought insights on which 
Morin’s concept of ‘complexity’ lays its bases: Noticeably, in the 20“ cen- 
tury, the physical Sciences themselves, departed in several ways from the 
classical logics of modern Science, as shortly described in the boxed text be- 
low. 


Inspiring developments in physics 

• Thermodynamics: The 2 nd principie of thermodynamics, entropy i.e. 
the inexorable degradation of energy (Clausius, 1850), was relatively 
soon reformulated as a principie of the degradation of order (by 
Boltzmann 1877, Gibbs and Planck), i.e. of an inexorable disorgani- 
zation of molecules in the universe (towards homogenization). One 


4 In Gregory Bateson’s terms, a unitary theory would confuse ‘logical types' (de¬ 
scribed below). In Basarab Nicolescu’s terms, it would confuse ‘levels of reality’ 
(described in the second section of this chapter). 
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of the insights of entropy is the general improbability of order both 
within all ‘closed systems’ and maybe at the level of the universe 
(and the inexorably high probability of disorder and physical homo- 
geneity). Then, contrary to the assumptions of classical Science, any 
progression of order and organization is something that needs to be 
explained. The explanation has to focus on the phenomena of “open 
systems” i.e. systems in which extemal inputs of energy can flow. 

• Quantum physics: The discovery of quanta of energy by Max Planck 
introduced disorder and a wholly different type of logic at the nano- 
physical level: As Morin points out: “It is not a disorder of degrada- 
tion and of disorganization. It is a constitutional disorder, which [...] 
is part [...] of order and organization, while being neither order ñor 
organization! [It] is a disorder which, instead of weakening, creates” 
(Morin 1992, p. 35). It is not a ‘puré disorder’ either, as quantum 
physicist Basarab Nicolescu notes: "Quantum physics and quantum 
cosmologies show us that the complexity of the universe is not the 
complexity of a garbage can, without any order” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 
38). The insights from quantum physics combine with the insights 
from thermodynamics: “A second time order and organization are a 
problem, become an enigma” (Morin 1992, p. 35). 

• The cosmological discovery of the expansión of the universe: The 
continuing dispersión of the universe was first observed by Hubble 
(1930). In the universe as an ‘explosive diaspora’, the development 
of stellar, physical organization (and of living organization on earth) 
and its combination with the omnipresence and progression of disor¬ 
der, become daunting questions. 

• Later developments in thermodynamics, most especially with Ilya 
Prigogine, allowed to conceive of the generation of order and or¬ 
ganization from disorder (i.e. Prigogine’s “dissipative structures” 
with instability in entropy generating order).' This insight joins Von 
Foester’s order from noise principie in self-organizing systems and 


5 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 34-37. 

6 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 39-40. 

7 See chapter 2. See also Prigogine 1972 and Morin 1977, p. 42. 

8 Cf. Atlan 1970, 1972a, cited in Morin 1977, p. 42. 

9 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 42-45. Nowadays, many competing theories speculate on the 
earliest moments in the history of our universe, including several theories (brane 
cosmology, hypothesis of a pre-existing multiverse) in which for example a pre- 
existing quantum void/field is assumed to already exist before the big bang ‘sin- 
gularity’. Therefore, Morin’s doubts from 1977 are still relevant insofar as the 
mystery of the earliest moment in our universe is not yet solved. 

10 Cf. Morin 1977, p. 47. 
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Atlan’s “hasard organisateur”. 8 As Prigogine’s thermodynamics re- 
vealed, organized phenomena can emerge from initial thermody- 
namic disequilibria (i.e. very small initial variations can sometimes 
lead to tremendous organizational changes; cf. also chaos theory). 

• The catastrophe theory of René Thom allowed to understand the 
structural link between the disintegration of forms on the one hand, 
and the génesis of new forms (morphogenesis) on the other. Thom’s 
catastrophe is a continuous genesic process, which still occurs today. 
Morin contrasts this theoretical insight to the ‘big bang’ theory 
(which he denounces as simplistic because attempting to reduce the 
complexity of génesis by rationalizing it into the known laws of our 
universe, thereby reaching the grandiose irrationality of equating in- 
finitely great energy with an infinitely small spatial point). The ca¬ 
tastrophe is the precondition for the organization of physical order, 
e.g. in the stars where heavy conrplex atoras are synthesized, and for 
the constitution of physical matter as we know it. 


As becomes increasingly visible through the scientific insights cited above, 
the condition for cosmogenesis is chaos. Morin stresses: “Chaos is [...] an 
idea of indistinction, of confusión between destructive power, between order 
and disorder, between disintegration and organization, between Hubris and 
Dike [...] inseparable in the bi-faced phenomenon by which the Universe 
simultaneously disintegrates and self-organizes, disperses and polynucle- 
ates” (Morin 1992, p. 54). The genesic chaos is still at work in the stars, 
which Morin describes as Heraclitean fire machines, and at the subatomic 
level, in the “soup of electrons, protons, photons” (Thom 1974 p. 205, 
quoted in ibid., p. 56). Morin observes that “chaos is permanently below 
the surface as the infratexture of our physis. The atom is the transformation 
of this chaos into organization” (ibid.). As well, the stars are the chaotic 
forges out of which simple atoms are transfornred into more complex, more 
organized atoms, and around which planetary systems are constituted. The 
physis is thus the “daughter of chaos” (Morin 1977, p. 61). 

Inequalities and variations in physical reality (even in their very slight 
forms) are “the matrix of diversity” as Morin insists. “Now, diversity, which 


11 Morin’s concept of "machine” is an extended concept, not limited to the ‘artifi¬ 
cial’ machines as in everyday language, but also including qualities which are 
not found in artificial, human-made machines. 

12 Morin’s understanding of chaos should not be confused with postmodernist no- 
tions of chaos (as e.g. in Lyotard’s postmodern condition). Therefore, it does not 
fall under the critique of Smith and Jenks (2006) whose rejection of “chaos” is 
pointed at chaos as understood in everyday speech (or in postmodernist dis- 
courses) but not at chaos as in ‘chaos theory’. 
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cannot be born outside of the inequality of conditions and processes, that is 
to say outside of disorder, is absolutely necessary for the birth of organiza- 
don - which can only be organization of diversity" (Morin 1992, p. 46). He 
also points out that, unlike the order of classical physics, the genesic disor¬ 
der of the new physis is not one but plural: "there is not a disorder (as there 
was an order) but several disorders: inequality, agitation, turbulence, 
chance, encounter, rupture, catastrophe, fluctuation, instability, disequilib- 
rium, diffusion, dispersión, positive feedback, runaway, explosión” (ibid.). 

Order is born of the singularity and contingency of the universe (i.e. the 
organization of matter in this universe is locked into a specific format). Be- 
sides, disorder is required for encounters and interactions to occur, giving 
rise to interrelations, organizations, and order. The emergence of organiza- 
don necessitates that interactions become inter-relations. Encounters are 
random but their effects institute ordered ‘laws’ of intcraction. Once order 
is established, it has a relative capacity of resistance to disorganization. 
“Order and organization, born with the cooperation of disorder, are capa- 
ble of gaining ground on disorder [...] they benefit, in sum, from a principie 
of natural physical selection” (ibid., pp. 49-51). This allows to understand 
how the development of organization, which thermodynamics first revealed 
to be a general improbability, not only becomes a local probability but also 
reproduces itself and allows the expansión of a universe made of increas- 
ingly complex matter (with e.g. atoms of helium and carbón) at least in 
some of its regions. “Organization possesses trae cosmic power: the physi¬ 
cal principie of natural selection. In fact, it self-maintains, resists chance, 
self-develops” (ibid., p. 60). And from the improbable emerge a number of 
laws (e.g. the law of gravitation) that consolídate the self-selective process. 

However, each physical system exists within an environment. And the 
negative or stationary entropy inside an open system, has to be ‘paid’ with 
an increase of entropy in the system’s environment. Therefore, order and 
organization at some places and times also work for disorganization and dis¬ 
order at other places and times. 14 

The evolution and complexity of complexity 

An important methodological consequence of the evolutionary selection of 
improbability in our universe, is that statistical probability in general should 
not be taken for granted. “Statistics have no definitive meaning for a uni¬ 
verse unique since its origin and in which everything develops uniquely [...] 
everything which was constituted as organizer and creator was made out¬ 
side all statistical probability. Statistical probability is out of its own depth 
before all that is innovation, invention, evolution” (ibid., pp. 60-61). 

These different concepts can then only be understood in relation to the 
others: “disorder, order, organization are henceforth bound, via interactions. 


13 Cf. Morin 1977, p. 51. 

14 Cf. ibid., p. 70. 
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in a solidary loop, where none of these terms can any longer be conceived 
without reference to the others, and where they are in complex relation, that 
is to say complementary, concurrent and antagonistic” (ibid., p. 48). 

In the universe, complexity is thus both genesic and growing: “The 
game is therefore, more and more varied, more and more aleatory, more and 
more rich, more and more complex, more and more organizing” (ibid., p. 
52). Morin links the notion of evolution to the growth of organization and 
systems in the universe: “Systemic time [...] is also the time of evolution. 
What is evolutive, in the universe, what develops, proliferates, complexifies, 
is organization [...] it is the interrelations and intercombinations between 
systems which will be evolutive. [...] This evolution frorn matter is in fact 
the evolution of organization” (ibid., pp. 134-135). 

Morin talks thus of a ‘physical selection principie’ whereby emerging 
qualities are acquired and consolidating organizational relations which were 
(prior to the emergence of these qualities) improbable. And in this process, 
“adapting to the fortuities and integrating it into the organization are going 
to constitute equally a premium of selection" (ibid., p. 135). And at the core 
of this physical evolution, as a catalyzer, is diversity. 

But, as well as complexity, dispersión is also progressing in the universe 
as a whole: “The second law [of thermodynamics] is universal in what it 
prohibits: perpetual motion” (Serres 1971, p. 596, quoted in ibid., p. 70). 

One shall of course not mistake Morin’s notion of physical evolution for 
a linear progression of complexity! “There is no linear development in com¬ 
plexity; complexity is complex, that is to say unequal and uncertain” (ibid., 
p. 149). Overall, Morin does not claim to predict the future, and States an in- 
capacity to say whether entropy will eventually win over organization (as 
many cosmologies suggest), or whether organization will unexpectedly, 
eventually beat the odds and thus, improbably, prevent the entropic, coid 
end of the universe. 

Morin’s evolutionary tale and his genesic logic follow this insight. 
“From the very beginning a principie of meandering evolution takes shape, 
by schismo-morphogenesis [and] there develops a dialectic of the improb¬ 
able and the probable” (ibid., pp. 377-378), where norms emerge from devi- 
ance. Life itself, which requires of course a specifically biological under- 
standing, however emerges as a physical phenomenon as analyzed by 
Prigogine, i.e. as a “polymachine” (see Morin's concept of machine-being 
further down). The human being, too, is physical, not by its body, but by its 
active organization as a physical system (see Morin's concept of organiza¬ 
tion further down). 

The physical universe, in its evolution through chaos, is widely different 
from the design of man-made physical entities -and of the godly ‘intelligent 
design’ stemming out of human imagination. Unlike Laszlo’s, Morin’s un- 
derstanding of evolution by self-selection, allows to think of cosmological 
evolution without necessarily having to inelude an ‘intelligent design’ (i.e. a 
godly inception) into the story. And, as will be seen also of natural evolution 
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in the ecosystems of life on Earth, Morin’s complexity thinking is at the ‘an¬ 
tipodes’ of the linear type of modernist, development thinking, thereby con- 
stituting the first serious alternative to Modernity’ s culture of unsustainabil- 
ity (analyzed in chapter 1). 

Figure 4: Morin ’s “meandering evolution ” 

In the beginning was Action 
then carne interaction 
then carne retroaction 
then carne organizaction 

- LOOP - -*• with regulaction 

production-of-self -* with production 

being existence 

Then carne information and 
communication 

that is to say geno-phenomenal 
organization 

in which the Self becomes Autos 
in which being and existence 
become Life 

Source: Morin 1992, p. 377 

What is complexity? 

Repeatedly, across la méthode, Morin elaborates how different notions are 
inter-related in a complex way, i.e. with relations which are (often simulta- 
neously) “complementary, concurrent and antagonistic ” (the trio of quali- 
fiers that comes back systematically when Morin explicates what is a ‘com¬ 
plex relation’). Complex notions, like the notion of chaos, also cannot and 
should not be conceived as ‘clear’ notions. Here the ‘clear ideas’, tradition- 
ally sought after by Science, should be avoided and mistrusted. “Chaos is 
beyond our logical intelligibility, it obliges our antagonistic notions to twist 
towards each other and fasten themselves to each other” (Morin 1992, p. 
57). 

Based on the principie of complex relations between single notions, 
Morin elaborates “macro-concepts” that represent complex organizations of 
reality: The first macro-concept to appear in la méthode most especially to 
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explain cosmological evolution, is the “tetralogical loop" of the physical 
universe: “disorder-interactions-organization-order" (Morin 1977, p. 56). 
Apart from the fact that organization and order stem from disorder and in- 
teractions (as already noticed), this macro-concept also signifies that “the 
more organization and order develop, the more they become eomplex, the 
more they tolérate, use, indeed necessitate disorder” (Morin 1992, p. 53). 
The ‘tetralogical Circuit’ of the physical universe constitutes “an immanent 
principie of transformation and organization” (ibid.). 

As Morin insists, in this eomplex relation, neither order ñor disorder is 
hierarchically superior to the other. As seen above, disorder is also construc- 
tive while order is also destructive. Disorder nourishes organization while 
order nourishes disorganization. Disorder is not one, but plural and ambiva- 
lent. Therefore, disorder is not the new king seizing the lost throne of order 
(after the fall of classical physics). Order is no longer self-evident, but it 
does gain an ability to evolve itself. It is no longer atemporal and unified, 
but contextual and plural. Furthermore, order and disorder are interdepen- 
dently and continuously emerging from chaos, through processes of interac- 
tions, transformations and organizations. 

Complex relations (complementary, concurrent and antagonistic) insti- 
tute, no longer a linear logic, but a complex dia-logic : “dialogic signifies the 
symbiotic unity of two logics, which simultaneously nourish each other, 
compete against each other, live off each other, oppose and combat each 
other to death” (ibid., p. 77). A dialogic combines a ‘unity’ (e.g. the unity of 
chaos and génesis), a ‘complementarity’ (e.g. physical organized matter 
needs disorder to come to existence; neg-entropy also works for entropy), a 
‘competition’ (e.g. dispersión and complexification are competing in writing 
the history of the universe) and an ‘antagonism’ (e.g. disorder destroys or- 
ganizational order while organization dissipates disorders). 

Gregory Bateson demonstrated the risks related to Occam’s razor, i.e. 
the rule of parsimony, which enjoins scientists to always prefer the simplest 
assumptions that will fit the faets, and to base the next predictions on the ba- 
sis of these assumptions: “All you have is the hope of simplicity, and the 
next fact may always drive you to the next level of complexity” (Bateson 
2002, p. 26). To assume simplicity, Bateson argued, is to take the risk of 
mistaking one “logical type” (cf. boxed text below) with another, i.e. to risk 
missing out on the emergence of a higher systemic level where another logic 
(another logical type) enters into play. 

If properly understood, complexity eliminates the very possibility of 
“universality”, even in the universe itself as a whole. Also, rules such as 
Occam's razor i.e. parsimony and simplicity, no longer make as much sense 
in the new conception of the universe, full of agitation, dispersión, waste 
and complementary-contradictions. 


15 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 74-78. 

16 Cf. ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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The functionality, rationality and economy of classical rationality then 
make only limited sense and appears as a “démentielle rationalisation” 
(Morin 1977, p. 86). “The universe is the game of a child playing chess” 
(Heraclitus quoted in ibid., p. 85). 


Bateson’s logical types 

Morin's dialogic, introduced in the present section, also bears a relative 
comparison with Gregory Bateson’s developments around “logical 

. „ 17 

types . 

Bateson’s logical types have to be understood together with his un- 
derstanding of information and of the mind. To start with, the following 
preliminary note is thus warranted: a “single thing” (a “Ding an sich”) is, 
in terms of information (in terms of the reality of the ‘mind’) a non- 
being. So “it takes at least two somethings to create a difference. To pro¬ 
duce news of difference, i.e. information, there must be two entities (real 
or imagined) such that the difference between them can be immanent in 
their mutual relationship; and the whole affair must be such that news of 
their difference can be represented as a difference inside some informa- 
tion-processing entity” (Bateson 1979, p. 64). 18 This is what Bateson 
calis the “difference that makes a difference”. Information, (i.e. reality 
for the mind) can only emerge out of a triangular relationship, between 
two things and a third-party - the responder. 

Bateson describes “the génesis of information of new logical type 
out of the juxtaposing of múltiple descriptions. In principie, extra ‘depth’ 
in some metaphoric sense is to be expected whenever the information for 
the two descriptions is differently collected or differently coded” (ibid., 
p. 66). The basic example of that, described by Bateson, is the case of 
binocular visión, which literally allows to add depth to visión, i.e. to al- 
low three-dimensional visión. 3D visión is of a different logical type 
than the 2D visión offered by each eye to the brain: ”[T]he difference be¬ 
tween the information provided by the one retina and that provided by 
the other is itself information of a different logical type ” (ibid., p. 65). 
He insists that “the combining of information of different sorts or from 
different sources results in something more than an addition. The aggre- 
gate is greater than the sum of its parts because the combining of the 
parts is not a simple adding but is of the nature of a multiplication [...] or 
the creation of a logical product” (ibid., pp. 80-81). 


17 Bateson borrowed the term from Bertrand Russell. 

18 Exact page numbers for Bateson 1979 refer to the 2002 edition at Hampton 
Press. 
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Complex relations should also reflexively inelude the observer-conceiver 
(i.e. the individual person of the researcher, as well as his social and cultural 
embededness). For example, the notion of ‘disorder’ at the cosmological 
level, also reflects the uncertainty related to the limits of human knowing as 
well as the uncertainties and disorders in the social realities of the late 20“ 
century. 9 This paradox should not be flattened (as often happens either from 
a naturalistic or from a constructivist perspectives): The cosmos generates 
and engulfs the observer that generates and engulfs the cosmos. Complex- 
ity thinking, grounding a culture of sustainability, should inelude such a re- 
flexive dimensión. 

Overall, Morin does offer an elabórate definition of complexity. 

“Complexity emerges, therefore, at the heart of Oneness simultaneously as relativity, 
relationality, diversity, alterity, duplicity, ambiguity, uncertainty, antagonism, and in 
the unión of these notions which are each in reference to the others complementary, 
concurrent, and antagonistic. System is the complex being which is more, less, other 
than itself. There is no organization without anti-organization. There is no function- 
ing without dysfunction" (Morin 1992, p. 146). 

Morin re-asserts the importance of uncertainty all along his work: “com¬ 
plexity will never be totally free from uncertainty, it will never accede to the 
universe of clear and distinct ideas, since on the contrary it left this uni- 
verse” (ibid., p. 369). But he also asserts the ‘unity in diversity’ of complex¬ 
ity, in his search for a ‘principie of complexity’: 

“It is not sufficient, in order to conceive the principie of complexity, to associate an¬ 
tagonistic notions in a concurrent and complementary way. We must also consider 
the very character of the association. It is not only a relativization of these terms in 
reference to each another; it is their integration in the heart of a meta-system which 
transforms each of these terms in the process of a retroactive and recursive loop” 
(ibid., p. 390). 

Morin further warns that this loop should not be ‘reified’ into a formula but 
always dynamically move as an invitation to ‘generative thinking'. 

Systems of Physis 

The understanding of complexity, as just introduced, allows Morin to elabó¬ 
rate a number of concepts that explore the complexity of the physical uni¬ 
verse as the complexity of an archipelago of systems, where physis is more 
about organization than about objeets, and where the smallest unit of physis, 
i.e. of organization, is the system. Furthermore, physis as a fundamentally 


19 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 88-92. 

20 Cf. ibid.. p. 93. 
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systemic reality, is the theater of operations for the emergence of systems of 
systems. 

The following pages may seem at first to the reader as relatively far 
away from the discussion of cultures of sustainability. However, a complex 
understanding of the patterns that connect the living worid, have to be 

grounded in the very systems of physis and in the emergence of life from 

them, as will emerge in the following pages (and as was already partly dis- 
cussed with Prigogine in chapter 2). 

Physis is organizaron 

First of all, I should explain why, as contemporary physics reveáis, physis is 
about organization and not about some elementary atom, some basic tiny 
round object. The new understanding of physical reality is far apart from the 
view of classical physics. Morin establishes that “everything that ancient 
physics conceived as simple element is organization” (ibid., p. 91) (atoms, 
stars, etc.). Indeed, “non-organized particles have hardly any being, any fla- 
vor of existence” (ibid.). 1 The quantum particles themselves, which are not 
proper ‘objects’, are not even the ‘primary element’ of physics (which is 
pushed back to a field, ‘bootstrap’, ‘string’ or ‘brane’ somewhere near the 
Max-Planck length, none of these later corresponding to the classical notion 
of an ‘object’ or ‘element’). At the level of the atom, the reductionist, classi- 
cally ‘scientific’ approach does not work: 

“Not only is the reductionist explanation no longer suitable for the atom, none of 
whose characteristics or qualities can be induced starting from the characteristics 
proper to its particles, but it is the traits and characteristics of the particles which, in 
the atom, can only be understood in reference to the organization of this system. The 
particles have the properties of the system much more than the system has the prop- 
erties ofthe particles ” (ibid., p. 95). 

Instead, what is required, abandoning the reductionist mode of explanation, 
is an organizational concept of the atom, which “steps forward as a new ob¬ 
ject, the organized object or system whose explanation can no longer be 
found solely in the nature of its elementary components, but is found also in 
its organizational and systemic nature, which transforms the characteristics 
of the components” (ibid.). This conceptual revolution, that physicists un- 
dertook at the level of the atom, Morin argües, still needs to be expanded 
into all further levels of scientific inquiry, in order to establish the respective 


21 In the original French versión, Morin speaks not of ‘flavor’ but of “clignotements 
d’existence” (Morin 1977, p. 94). Indeed, in the State of “quantum coherence”, 
the quantum particles are said to be in between a State of existence and of non- 
existence (or in both States), until a “quantum decoherence” emerges, i.e. so to 
say, reality collapses into existence. 
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organizational working of different natural systems, from the atoms to the 
human societies. 

Nature is thus to be understood as un archipelago of systems evolving 
inside the known cosmos: “Nature [...] is nothing but extraordinary solidar- 
ity of mortised systems building one on the other, by the other, with the 
other, against the other [...] a polysystemic whole” (ibid., p. 97). And each 
system in this archipelago cannot be understood alone, on its own, but only 
acquires full significance when put in relation to the other systems: “There 
exist really only systems of systems, the simple system being only a didactic 
abstraction” argued Lupasco (1962, p. 186, quoted in ibid.). 

But what is a system, actually? Morin argües that the "most interesting” 
definitions of ‘system’ link the notion of interrelations between elements 
and the notion of global unity: e.g. von Bertalanffy (1956): “A system is a 
set of unities with relationships among them” (quoted in Morin 1992, p. 99); 
Saussure (1931): “an organized totality, made up of interdependent elements 
holding together and not able to be defined except one by the other in func- 
tion of their place in this totality” (quoted in ibid.). Morin adds that the link 
between the global unity and the interrelations has to be made with a con- 
cept of organization. Thereafter, Morin’s definition of a system is: “a global 
unity organized by interrelations between elements, actions or individuáis” 
(ibid.). 

Systems are thus especially about organization. But what then is Morin’s 
definition of organization (i.e. this concept that is omnipresent indeed in his 
mouth)? Nature does not have an ‘initial’ principie of organization, he ar¬ 
gües (unlike Laszlo), prior to the interactions between elements. A morpho- 
genetic process occurs where the interactions between elements, set by 
chaos-catastrophe (Thom 1972), generate organization. Morin defines or¬ 
ganization on this basis: 

“Organization is the arrangement of relations between components or individuáis 
which produces a complex unity or system, endowed with qualities unknown at the 
level of components or individuáis [...] It assures relative solidarity and solidity to 
these ties, thus assures the system a certain possibility of duration despite chance per- 
turbations. Organization, therefore: transforms, produces, binds, maintains” (Morin 
1992, p. 101). 

One example from chemistry is that of the isomers (with the same molecular 
mass and same Chemical formula, they have different properties because of 
the different organization of atoms in the molecules). But organization is 


22 Morin observes that several contemporary scientists highlighted in the 1960’s- 
70’s the importance of organization: e.g. he refers to Atlan (1974), Koestler’s ho- 
lon (Koestler, 1967) and Chomsky (1967). 
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also more complex than this first definition suggests (and its further com- 
plexity will be appearing throughout the next pages).' 

System, organization and complexity 

From the previous definitions of system and organization, it appears that a 
systern therefore cannot have a simple, substantial identity. It is both homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous; Ídem for organization, which is both order and 
variety (and not just a compromise between order and variety). Morin refers 
to the notion of “imitas multiplex" which characterizes quite well the com¬ 
plexity of the physical system.” 4 The unity of a system is indivisible and 
original, but it is also constructed; it can be decomposed but then loses its 
existence. “[W]e can reduce neither the whole to the parts ñor the parts to 
the whole, neither the one to the múltiple ñor the múltiple to the one” (ibid., 
p. 102); the parts and the whole have to be understood together in a relation- 
ship that is both complementary and antagonistic. 

Morin, with the concepts of emergence and of systemic constraints (in- 
troduced further down), further defines the system as u a whole which is 
formed at the same time as its elements are transformed" (ibid., p. 112) or in 
other words a “nrorphogenesis” indicating a systemic law: “Everything 
which forms transforms" (ibid.). The notion of nrorphogenesis drawn here 
shows the temporal (rather than atemporal) character of systems, which also 
points at the necessary departure from linear logic. Bateson already demon- 
strated that we cannot understand systems, which opérate in time, with the 
help of simple, timeless logic; “When the sequences of cause and effect be- 
come circular (or more complex than circular), then the description or map- 
ping of those sequences onto timeless logic becomes self-contradictory. 
Paradoxes are generated that puré logic cannot tolérate” (Bateson 1979, p. 
54). Timeless, linear logic cannot model causality even in very simple artifi¬ 
cial (i.e. man-made) systems, such as a mere “buzzer Circuit” as Bateson il- 
lustrated. 25 

This leads to the concept of emergence: Indeed, one cannot understand 
why the system acquires irreducible properties, without the concept of emer¬ 
gence. Earlier in the 20“ century, the Gestalt theory stressed the phenome- 


23 Furthermore, Morin’s concept of organization, is more relevant to complexity 
than the concept of structure, which is based on a paradigm of order and not a 
‘dialogic’ of order and disorder. But the notion of structure, within a complex 
conceptual understanding of organization, is useful to describe the stable formal 
rules of relations and transformations in a system. 

24 The expression "Unitas Multiplex" is borrowed by Morin from Angyal 1941 (cf. 
Morin 1977, p. 105). 

25 Cf. Bateson 2002, p. 55 
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non of globality, which is just one dimensión of emergence. 26 Morin identi- 
fies emergence at several levels: 

• At the global level of the system, feeding back to the elements; 

• But also at the level of elements, “micro-emergence” occurs, i.e. “the 
part becomes more than the part” (Morin 1977, p. 108): sorne qualities, 
inherent to the elements, are however absent or only virtual as long as 
the elements are isolated. 

The system has a complex identity in being one and múltiple at the same 
time. But also the parts have a ‘double identity’: “They have their own iden¬ 
tity and they take part in the identity of the whole" (ibid., p. 117). 

Emergence allows to see ‘the new’. It is discontinuous i.e. does not fol- 
low frorn the logic of the elements when just lined up or lumped together, 
henee Bateson’s insistance on a jump in logical typing, and Morin’s point 
that emergence is “logically nondeductible [and] opens in our understanding 
the breach through which enters the irreducibility of reality” (ibid., p. 109). 
Emergence is the outeome of synthesis, but also can retroactively contribute 
to producing that which produces it. It is both a superstructura (i.e. de- 
pending on an infrastructure) and an organizational potential. 

The concept of emergence helps to understand ‘natura’ as an archipelago 
of systems, because “systems of systems of systems are emergences from 
emergences from emergences” (ibid., p. 111). Emergence is not only imply- 
ing logical jumps, but also physical jumps, and thus can help explain why a 
complex universe can be self-selecting and evolving. 

But emergence is not only constructive. It is also destructive. More gen- 
erally, systems are more complex that described so far. I will thus need now 
to take a few more pages in order to further expose, after Morin, why sys¬ 
tems of physis are complex indeed. 

Why systems are really complex 

Systems are complex in several ways: They are not just holistically- 
understood enabling phenomena, but also constraining, inhibiting phenom- 
ena (which, however, do not hermetically prevent openings through “even- 
talities” - this term is explained below). Besides, a system is neither clearly 
delineated ñor clearly objective. Systems are also really complex because 
they have to manage a qualitative diversity, they have to regúlate differences 
and anti-organization. 

Morin warns against “holistic blinding (which sees only the whole)” 
(Morin 1992, p. 109). Holism ignores that “the whole is less than the sum 


26 Morin also points at von Foerster’s "superadditive composition rule”: Cf. von 
Foerster 1962, pp. 866-867, cited in Morin 1977, p. 106. 

27 Cf. Morin 1977. p. 110. 
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of the parís". Some qualities and properties of the parís are lost when the 
parís are in íhe syslem, i.e. are organized. Organizalion imposes conslrainls 
on íhe produclion of possibililies, Morin noles afler Ashby (1962). Any as- 
sociation imposes conslrainls, and syslemic order submils elemenls lo múl¬ 
tiple constraints, suppressing or inhibiting certain qualities. “Thus, the de- 
velopment of certain systems can come at the expense of a formidable un- 
derdevelopment of the possibilities which they hold” (Morin 1992, p. 112). 

Especially complex systems, the self-organizing life-forms have elabó¬ 
rate forms of organization that can intermittently constrain or release certain 
qualities of the parts. 

Figure 5: The whole and the parts 
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Source: Morin 1992 p. 111. 

Thus, a system is often ambiguous and/or ambivalent. “We must henceforth 
consider in any system, not only the gain in emergences, but also the loss by 
constraints, subjections, repressions [...] and the impoverishment can be 
bigger than the enrichment” (ibid.). A system harbors a shadowy zone full 
of unrealized virtualities/potentialities: ‘‘While emergences develop into 
phenomenal qualities of systems, organizational constraints immerge in a 
world of silence the characters inhibited, repressed, compressed at the level 
of parts. Every system ineludes, thus, its immerged, secret, obscure zone 
where suppressed virtualities stir” (ibid., p. 124). The duality of the virtual- 
ized and the actualized is at the source of tensions and dissociations between 


28 Cf. Morin 1977, p. 113; see also further developments in the following pages. 
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‘internar and ‘externar realities, between wholes and parts. They can be in- 
terrelating and even solidarían while ignoring each other. This, Morin ar¬ 
gües, is for example at the source of the “subconscious” in the case of the 
human psychic systern (although, as Morin warns, this observation is of 
course not enough to understand the human subconscious). 9 But the sub¬ 
conscious is not always silent. 

However, I shall point out, in a spirit of complexity, that the silence is 
never absolutely complete, and that it exists in varying degrees. To explain 
this dimensión in the complexity of systems, I have to leave Morin shortly, 
and focus instead on the philosopher Oleg Koefoed (2008), who elaborated 
the concept of a space of “ eventality” where the silence of the virtualized, as 
stressed by Morin above, is relatively lifted and where the possibility-of- 
becoming-of-an-event is in a space of suspensión of virtualities and actuali- 
ties. This space of suspensión (which occurs in the case of the human psy¬ 
chic systern, at the moments of intuition) is also, Koefoed argües, a space of 
“sustension”, i.e. of suspended tensión between the virtual and the actual. 
Furthermore, this sustensive space allows to sustain an exploration of poten- 
tialities, i.e. suspending the inhibitions/constraints of the systern for maybe 
long enough to glimpse at a possible bifurcation in the systern. The space of 
eventality, as conceptualized by Koefoed, points at a Creative potential for 
emergence, at a mornent of emergence-ability. And some of the possible 
sources of inspiration in this Creative potential for emergence, are the inhib- 
ited/constrained qualities in the parts that have been, so far, virtualized by 
the whole. 

Learning to valué the space of sustension and eventality, is according to 
Koefoed, a key element in the search process of cultures of sustainability. 


The new existence of form, beyond reductionism 
and beyond holism 

The new understanding of reality as advocated by Morin implies that 
form be no longer an “idea of an essence”, but "an idea of existence and 
organization”. Matter is also no longer an ontology captured in a form, 
but an “organizing physis ” i.e. an organizing systern of elements and 
processes (Morin 1977, p. 123). Reductionism (á-la Descartes) fails to 
comprehend this reality (even if reductionism does perceive/construct 
some elements of reality) and casts a shadowy ignorance on organiza¬ 
tion. ‘‘[T]he simple fact of analyzing an organism starting from its com- 
ponents entails a loss of information about this organism” (Atlan, 1972b, 
p. 262, quoted in Morin 1992, p. 122). 

This divorce from the essentialist view of forms and things is shared 


29 I develop a few more (merely sketchy) reflections on the subconscious in appen- 
dix 1. 
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by Laszlo, but Laszlo then turns to a holistic alternative: “Things are 
emerging from the background of flows like knots tied on a fishing net. 
These are local actualizations of energies which remain put [...] the par- 
dele of matter; Einstein called them ‘electromagnetic disturbances’ in 
the space-time matrix [...] they form not isolated units but parts of a con- 
tinuum” (Laszlo 1996, p. 61). But Morin is opposed to such holistic 
simplification (as already discussed in the previous chapter): According 
to Morin, Bertalanffy’s systems theory reacted to the simplification of 
reductionism with the simplification of holism: “holism actually oper- 
ated a reduction to the whole” that provoked an ignorance of the double- 
identity of the parts and of organizational complexity (Morin 1977, p. 
124). In this context, Morin likes to point at the insight of the French 
classical philosopher and scientist Pascal (a contemporary of Descartes 
and Bacon), who argued in his Pensées : “I hold it equally impossible to 
know the parts without knowing the whole, as to know the whole with- 
out knowing each term in particular” (Pascal quoted in Morin 1992, p. 
122 ). 

More than the knowledge of the whole and of the parts, next to each 
other, it is towards a “recursive explanation” that the interrelations 
point. 1 But, at the same time, as Morin explains further, the parts should 
be conceived both in interrelation and in isolation (otherwise, their irre- 
ducibility would be misrecognized). 


The observer’s subjectivity 

The ‘whole’ of a given system is also a ‘part’ of a wider system, from an- 
other perspective, and can never be conceived as a set ‘totality’: “we can 
never truly cióse, a system among the systems of systems of systems to 
which it is tied” (Morin 1992, p. 126). 

The recognition of a system also depends on the necessarily subjective 
perception and conception by the observer (or “observer-conceptor”, as 
Morin writes), which are themselves depending on social-historic condi- 
tions. Nobody can conceive of systems of physis purely in abstracto. Morin 
refers to Ashby in arguing that the described systems are always abstrae - 
tions of the human mind, among many other possible and plausible systems 
in physical reality, that could be perceived in their place/ 1 But systems are 
not either only human constructions, as a radical constructivist perspective 
would put it: With the notion of emergence, Morin argües, we can point at 
something that is beyond the logic of the human mind, and thus has a "bot- 
tom-up physical phenomenality” (“phénoménalité physique par le bas”). 


30 Recursivity will be explained further down. 

31 Cf. Morin 1977. p. 139, referring to Ashby 1958, p. 274. 

32 Cf. Morin 1977, p. 138. 
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Morin draws two principies out of the subjectivity of systems thinking: 

• “a principie of uncertainty as to the determination of the system in its 
context and its polysystemic complex" (Morin 1992, p. 139); 

• “a principie of art [...] the art of a skillful butcher who cuts up his beef 
by following the outline of the joints” (ibid.). What Morin evokes, only 
shortly, as “principie of art”, may be an intuitive opening to the evental- 
ity, attentive to the virtualities, i.e. to the subconscious of the system, as 
well as to its more actualized organizational articulations. It may also re¬ 
late to what Bateson (1979) discussed as “abduction”, i.e. a metaphorical 
mode of knowing (rather than deductive or inductive) through making 
analogies, i.e. the comparison of patterns of relationships at different 
levels, also akin to intuition, guessing, having ‘hunches’ (as already 
noted by the philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce, who first called atten- 
tion to abduction). Finally, this ‘art principie’ does not necessarily refer 
to the ‘artist’, but may refer (as the illustration of the butcher seems to 
indicate) to the older, wider notion of ars, i.e. to the experiential exper- 
tise of the “craftsman” as also described lately by Richard Sennett 
(2008): Sennett characterizes the craftsman as engaging in a playful dia- 
log with materials, finding how to work not against resistant forces but 
with them, and how to develop an empathic feeling for people and 
things. Morin’s principie of art, as well as Sennett’s praise of the crafts¬ 
man, are pointing at a sensibility to patterns that connect, which I will 
discuss further in chapter 4 as the basis for aesthetics of sustainability. 

Morin also draws out the imperative of self-observation (“auto- 
observation”) because the system is part of the intellect of the observer 
while the observer is also part of the definition of the observed system. 3 

Systems of physis are also complex because they regúlate a qualitative di- 
versity. “The organization of a system is the organization of difference”, es- 
tablishing “organizational complementarity” (Morin 1977, p. 117). Elabó¬ 
rate systems, and especially living systems, have parts which are not only 
múltiple but also diverse. Morin highlights the relationship between diver- 
sity, organization and unity: "One of the most fundamental traits of organi¬ 
zation is the aptitude to transform diversity into unity, without annulling di- 
versity [...] and also, to create diversity in and by unity” (Morin 1992, p. 
113). In living systems, in short, both processes occur so that “diversity or- 
ganizes unity that organizes diversity”. 


33 I will come back to the ‘uncertainty principie' further down. 

34 See also the discussion of aesthetics of sustainability as aesthetics of complexity 
in chapter 4, where I further discuss Morin’s as well as Bateson’s insights. 

35 Cf. ibid., pp. 142-143. 
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Morin refers to Atlan (1974) in understanding the “trustworthiness of the 
organization, namely its fitness to survive” (ibid., p. 114). While too much 
repetitive order stifles emergence, too much diversity dissolves the organi¬ 
zation and results in the dispersión of the system. However, this contradic- 
tion does not lead to organization finding a “juste milieu” i.e. a mean valué, 
Morin argües, but to a correlative increase of both variety and of the sophis- 
tication of organization: “The development of complexity requires, there- 
fore, both a greater richness in diversity and a greater richness in unity 
(which will be founded for example on inter-communication and not on co¬ 
erción)" (ibid.). 

The organization of difference and diversity also means the maintenance 
of difference, highlighting the roles of antagonism and entropy. This implies 
“the existence of forces of exclusión, repulsión, dissociation, without which 
everything would be confounded” (ibid., p. 116). However, these forces are 
overeóme: “in systemic organization [...] the forces of attraction, affinities, 
bonds, Communications, etc., predomínate over the forces of repulsión, ex¬ 
clusión, dissociation; it is necessary that they inhibit, contain, control, in a 
word virtualize ” (ibid.). Unlike thermodynamic homogenization, the equi- 
libria of organizations come from antagonistic forces, Morin observes after 
Lupasco (1962, p. 332). 

Furthermore, Morin argües, the complementarity between the parts of a 
system, their double-identity, and the constraints of the system upon its 
parts, foster virtual or actual antagonisms. Therefore, “the complex unity of 
a system simultaneously creates and represses antagonisirí' (Morin 1992, p. 
117). The “organization of antagonisms” keeps the system running (as e.g. 
in a star, with the equilibrium between explosive and implosive processes) 
thanks to negative feedback loops that are “an antagonistic action which it- 
self actualizes anti-organizational forces” (ibid.. p. 118). Morin also calis 
these negative feedback loops: “anti-disorganization ”. And the evolution of 
systems’ complexity implies more organization, thus more potentiality of 
disorganization, thus more necessity for such anti-disorganization. 

Antagonism is necessary to organization: “In fixed organization, anti- 
organization is virtual, latent. In active organization, anti-organization be- 
comes active” (ibid., p. 119). Disorganization calis reorganization, but this 
also means that active systems can know crises because of flaws in their 
regulation , i.e. in the control of antagonisms. Increases in complexity mean 
both increasing risks of disorganization and disorder (heading towards en¬ 
tropy), and increasing regulatory capabilities in the system’s organization al- 
lowing to slow down, halt or reverse the (ultimately inevitable) progress of 
entropy in the system. 


36 The organizational character of antagonism, Morin argües, was not clearly estab- 
lished in the original systems theory, but the importance of antagonism was al- 
ready noticed: Cf. Morin 1977, p. 121 citing von Bertalanffy 1968, p. 66. 
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A system’s organization remains “an islet of resistanee” (ibid., p. 129) 
both against the ocean of entropy and against self-destruction through the 
antagonisms of the parts. 3 “Organizational order is a relative order, fragile, 
perishable, but also [...] evolutive and constructive [where] Disorder [...] is 
present in a potential and/or active fashion” (ibid., p. 130). 

But... ‘constructive’, ‘active’, ‘evolutive’... how so? I will now focus on 
these aspects. 

Poíesis and Generativity 

The analysis conducted so far, allows to think why organization and systems 
of physis are so complex. However, it does not allow to fully understand a 
fantastic and fascinating dimensión of physical and especially biological re- 
ality: How many systems of physis, and most especially living systems, can 
be actively producing themselves: This is the fascinating reality of genera¬ 
tivity, which will be now explored. 

Poíesis and the ‘machine-being’ 

For Morin, “physis is active ”. He talks of “active organization", with which 
wild génesis and organizational processes of production are working to- 
gether. The term of poíesis, which Morin sometimes uses, gives “a Creative 
connotation to the term production” (ibid., p. 156). And Morin wants to re¬ 
vive the genesic valué of the notion of ‘production’, not letting it framed 
within its modern technical and economic meaning. 

Morin also wants to revive in our understanding of physis, a conception 
of the “ machine-being ” (“étre-machine”) which keeps open its genesic 
forcé and puts the notion beyond the usual repetitive notion of the man- 
made machine. Morin’s machine-beings act according to organizational 
properties and are also transformative and poietic (i.e. they can combine 
production and creation, as e.g. the sun, an “arkhe-machine” that produces 
highly organized atoms out of the transformation of simple, light atoms). All 
machines except the artificial machines, are poietic (while the poíesis of ar- 
ticificial machines comes from the outside) i.e. they continually produce 
their own being (e.g. the sun, the aerial whirlwinds. the aquatic swirls, and 
of course life forms). 

About life forms, Morin finds thereafter the notion of a “living machine” 
at least as interesting as that of a “living system” (mentioned earlier). 


37 Organization is then a circular concept: it is also always the organization of or¬ 
ganization. Thereby, organization constitutes a self-closure vs the environment. 
However, Morin very clearly associates the notion of closure to that of opening, 
in another dialogical step (and thereby differs from Luhmann's conceptualization 
of systemic closure). 

38 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 161-165 (English versión: Morin 1992, pp. 159-163). 
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“Today we must conceive the machine, not as a mechanism, but as a praxis, produc- 
tion, and poiesis. In this sense living beings are auto-poíetic existents (Maturana, 
Varela, 1972), formulation where life is not reduced to the idea of machine but in- 
cludes the idea of machine, in its strongest and richest sense: organization simulta- 
neously productive, reproductive, self-reproductive” (ibid., p. 163). 

The machine as Morin defines it, is a “generic concept” that allows to con¬ 
ceive the physis of all “active organizations”, be they biological. social, hu¬ 
man, but without a “physical reductionism” (Morin 1977, p. 173). Besides, 
in the solar system, while they are very diverse, “[w]e could almost consider 
that all these machines tied together constitute a fabulous polymachine 
whose center is the sun” (Morin 1992, p. 174). (Morin's idea of “poly¬ 
machine” is typical of his way to develop a poly-articulated understanding 
of complexity.) 


Culture and society, as seen from their machine-properties 

Borrowing the expression from Lewis Mumford (1971), Morin speaks of 
human society as a “social megamachine” organized in States and class 
divisions, and borrowing from Noam Chomsky, speaks of a “language- 
machine” that is capable of both quasi-unlimited poiesis and of quasi- 
unlimited reproduction and transmission. Culture plays a central role in 
this social megamachine: “Culture appears. Generative memory, deposi- 
tory of the rules of social organization, culture is a reproductive source 
of knowledge, of know-how [savoir-faire], of programs of behavior; and 
conceptual language allows a communication in principie unlimited” 
(Morin 1992, p. 164). 


Self-production, or ‘generativity’, reorganization 
and disorganization 

Morin articulates how the active organizations (i.e. his ‘machines’) are self- 
generating, and thereby builds upon and beyond cybemetics to shape a first 
physical overview of self-generating systems. 

Morin first points at the rotation i.e. loop of aerial whirlwinds and 
aquatic swirls (which he calis “wild motors”): “This form is born of the en- 
counter of two antagonistic fluxes which, interacting one on the other, are 
intercombined in a loop retroacting as a whole on each moment and element 
of the process” (ibid., p. 180). This loop is both genesic and generic, Morin 
argües, and also organizational and ‘generative’ i.e. it continuously gener- 
ates the organization that generates the aerial whirlwinds or aquatic swirls. 
The loop is retroactive and thus binds together its elements. At a much 
higher level of complexity, the sun also knows an overall retroactive physi- 
cal-chemical loop, which, as Morin observes, “assures negative retroaction 
and regulation without any informational device” (ibid., p. 181): The forms 
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and the emergence come from the retroactions, before the apparition of any 
“information” (unlike one would assume after cybernetics). The loop intro¬ 
duces a regulation of the whole on itself (henee regulation does not require 
here information, unlike in cybernetic models and in life-forms). Further- 
more, the loops are “ recursive ” (i.e. “process by which an active organiza- 
tion produces the elements and effeets which are necessary to its own gen- 
eration or existence” - ibid., p. 183). 

Recursion involves logical consequences: it bears self-production, re- 
generation and permanent self-re-organization (as Morin points out after 
von Foerster): “Re” because the system has to fight against degeneration 
(i.e. entropy) and disorganization, just to maintain its “steady State” (homeo- 
stasis, morphostasis). Equilibrium is obtained through permanent disequilib- 
rium, and overall stability is made of unstable elements. “An active system 
can only be stabilized by action. Change assures constancy. Constancy as- 
sures change. [They] mutually co-produce each other” (ibid., p. 185). 

Morin insists on the naturally regulative role of this spontaneous poíesis 
at the physical level. “We are too used to looking for and finding regulation 
for correcting errors in a device and not in poíesis where the play of solidari- 
ties and antagonisms makes a loop” (ibid., p. 188). Disorder and disorgani¬ 
zation are constitutive of reorganization in active systems: “[E]ach process, 
taken isolatedly, is disorder or leads to disorder. Together they support the 
life of organization, namely the loop whose virtue is to combine and trans¬ 
mute disorders into generativity” (ibid., p. 216). Organization tolerates sorne 
disorder (in the form of disturbances) and also produces disorganization (in 
the form of degradation), and more generally permanent reorganization is 
nourished by permanent disorganization. 

Furthermore, disorganization is the Creative drive of active organiza- 
tions. Positive feedback loops “are the great creators of differences in poten- 
tial, they are the energy of the world" (de Latil, 1953, p. 187, quoted in ibid., 
p. 218). Following Maruyama (1963), Morin argües that the disorganization 
brought by positive feedback loops “plays a genesic role” most especially in 
the biological and human-social spheres, creating diversity, novelty and 
complexity. Morphostasis through reorganization is in a complex relation 
with morphogenesis through disorganization, and "great metamorphoses are 
always tied to destructurations brought about by positive retroaction” (ibid., 
p. 222): When deviations turn into tendencies, new organizational forms 
may emerge and survive if new regulations also co-emerge (Morin calis this 
“schismo/morphogenesis”). 

Life itself as self-reproduction ad infinitum, invaded the planet Earth as 
a positive feedback loop, until it found a self-regulation in the organization 
of the ecosystems, which will be discussed further down. (A similar corree - 
tive self-regulation has not yet been found by human societies in our indus¬ 
trial age characterized by the positive feedback loops of technological and 
economic development.) 
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A principie of evolution comes out of this analysis: “Negative retroac- 
tion alone is organization without evolution. Positive retroaction alone is 
drift and dispersión. Where there is evolution, that is to say becoming, there 
is a [...] dialogic” (ibid.). The “heroes” of evolution, Morin argües (pointing 
again at René Thom and Heraclitus), are neither disorganization ñor reor- 
ganization per se, but the generative potentialities of chaos. Without this 
omnipresence of chaos, poíesis loses its meaning of a creative-productive 
forcé. 

Generativity in the living organism 

The homeostasis of the living organism is radically different from the regu- 
lation of artificial machines, in two ways: 

• "the resistance of the living machine is effected by an organizational 
turnover carrying out the changing and replacement of all the compo- 
nents” (ibid., p. 191); 

• "the living machine is devoted to making its own components and to its 
own reorganizaron’’ (ibid., p. 192). 

Morin’s generalized physis gives insights into the biological and anthropo- 
logical levels, but does not impose a physical reductionism upon reality at 
the biological or anthropological levels, because it does not deny the cumu- 
lative emergence of levels complexity beyond the physical level, and be- 
cause it actually bases itself on a principie of generativity that calis forth 
such emergence. Life, with the concept of “machine-being”, is a super- 
machine, while also bringing a level of organization beyond the physical; 
but life is not metaphysical, if physics is understood as generative organiza¬ 
tion. In this sense, Morin’s approach is maybe one of the most convinc- 
ingly atheistic streams of thought ever, as it discusses the appearance of life 
without the need for a godly inceptor, but also without the crude reduction¬ 
ism of classical scientism. 

Auto-Eco-Organization 

One consequence of complex generativity in active systems of physis and 
especially in living systems, is that the understanding of active organization 
has to combine a double dynamic, which is both ‘auto’ and ‘eco’. Morin 
speaks, alternatively, of an "auto-eco-organization” (in Morin 1977, 1980) 
and of an “eco-auto-organization” more especially for life on Earth (in 
Morin 1980). The eco-organization of ecosystems will be introduced in a 
second step, in the next subsection, but before that, I will now introduce his 
notion of auto-eco-organization, which bridges on the one hand the active 


39 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 280-281. 
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organizations of physis (such as whirlwinds and swirls), and on the other 
hand the active self-organization of living systems. 

The open&closed, the auto&eco 

Morin argües that the (first) systems theory opposed closure and opening 
too much, although its merit was to highlight the working of the opening in 
‘open systems’. Von Bertalanffy defined living systems as open systems be- 
cause for them, acquiring energy and other elements from their environment 
is a matter of survival. Even the properties of supposedly “closed systems", 
Morin argües, cannot be defined in isolation from their environment: e.g. the 
mass of an object is a function of gravitational interactions. No absolutely 
closed system can exist; such a system would be, Morin argües, “a system 
on which it would be impossible to obtain the least information” (Morin 
1992, p. 196); besides, at the quantum level, the absence of any opening to 
the outside world would mean an absence of “quantum decoherence” i.e. a 
quantum void where quanta would retain undefined, uncollapsed States. 
Ñor do absolutely open systems exist: they would be indistinguishable from 
their environment then and thus cease to exist: “Every organization, in the 
sense that it prevents both the hemorrhaging of the system into the environ¬ 
ment and the invasión of the environment into the system, constitutes a phe- 
nomenon of closing” (ibid., p. 132). “To conceive of opening, therefore, is 
to conceive of a corresponding closing” (ibid., pp. 196-197). In the case of 
so-called open systems, with active organization, Morin argües for a dia- 
logical relation of both closure and opening: “active organizations of sys¬ 
tems called open insure the exchanges, the transformations which nourish 
and effect their own survival: the opening allows them to ceaselessly form 
and reform themselves; they are reformed by closing [...] Thus, the paradox 
imposes itself: an open system is opened in order to be closed, but is closed 
in order to be opened, and is closed once again by opening” (ibid., p. 133). 
Like the frontier, what closes also opens in the same process. The more 
complex a system, the more open and closed it becomes. 

Morin argües that we “have to consider the organizational character of 
opening” (Morin 1977, p. 198), and he stresses that the opposition between 
closed and open systems is not the most intelligible framework: “Thus, the 
decisive cleavage here is not open/close. It is active/non-active [...] the in- 
tegrity of a non-active system is linked to the absence of exchanges with the 
outside [...] which prevents hemorrhage but also prevents reprovisioning” 
(Morin 1992, p. 196), while the integrity of an active system lies in its dia- 
logic of opening and closure. Besides, the same system can be described as 
a closed or open system, depending on the point of view and reference sys¬ 
tem of the observer: for example, artificial machines can be seen as func- 
tionally open (or passively open as elements of the social megamachine) 
while living systems are functionally closed but “ontologically and existen- 


40 On quantum decoherence, cf. Schlosshauer 2005. 
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tially open [...] The living being can never stop being open, can nowhere es¬ 
cape flux” (ibid., p. 198). Thus, Morin denounces any ‘‘rigid opposition” be- 
tween open and closed systems as “bearing confusión”. He instead argües 
that we should always “sitúate the problem in a set and a context where 
opening and closing appear as aspects and moments of a reality simultane- 
ously open and not open”(ibid.). 

Different forms of openings 

Morin differentiates ecological from thermodynamic opening: If a star, an 
aquatic swirl and a living being are all ‘open" from a thermodynamic view, 
they are not equally open from an ecological view: 

• The star, once formed, does not acquire energy from its environment but 
from its inner being. The star obtains a fantastic autonomy by “eating its 
ontological capital until self-annihilation” (Morin 1977, p. 202). 

• The aquatic swirl and aerial whirlwinds “are not protected from their en¬ 
vironment by the least membrane, they are open on all sides; but this 
opening on all sides is simultaneously their re-closing on all sides [...] 
They are absolutely dependent on fluxes, they are incapable of the least 
Chemical transformation, or the least production of object. And yet, they 
are capable of production-of-self and of permanent reorganization [...] 
they hold generativity in its puré State [...] in an extreme ecological de- 
pendence” (Morin 1992, p. 200). 

• The living beings have “an extraordinary autonomy of organization and 
behavior, which allows them to adapt to the environment, even to adapt 
the environment to themselves and to harness it. But they are in the same 
total ecological dependence as eddies, since their provisioning, needed 
every moment, comes only from that environment” (ibid.). 


The case of the atom 

The atom is a special case: Although it shows the characters of an active 
organization and interacts with its environment, the environmental influ- 
ences (through e.g. radiations) modify the atom, but the atom apparently 
does not need the exchanges with the environment in order to exist. 
Also, the atom does not degrade its energy in its own processes (unlike 
the star). The organizational opening of the atom as system is of a differ¬ 
ent order than the other active organization: It is an opening "from down 
under” into the quantum level, as Morin (1977, pp. 231-232) suggests, 
which is still partly beyond current scientific understanding (and source 
of rnuch speculations). 

If Morin’s analysis holds in general terms, there exist certain excep- 


41 For a general introduction to these theoretical discussions, cf. Greene 2000. 
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tional circumstances, according to Laszlo (1996), under which the atom 
becomes an open system for a very short instant: “The atom’s behaviour 
under conditions of radiations intense enough to penétrate its boundaries 
but not so high as to smash its nucleus is quite remarkable. Under elec¬ 
trón ‘bombardment’ the atom absorbs the radiant energy and ejects a 
corresponding quantum of energy from its own structure in the form of 
one of its electrons” (Laszlo 1996, p. 33). 


From Morin’s analysis, it becomes clear that the living cell is not a strictly 
autopoi'etic being: the autopoi'esis is only a part of a more complex reality, 
made of the co-organisation of internal and of external interactions. Morin 
calis this complex reality “ auto-eco-organisation ”. Morin explicitly op- 
poses a strict theory of autopoi'esis: “The extraordinary perspicacity of Foer- 
ster, Maturana, Varela [...] in defining the idea of auto-reference, of auto- 
poíesis” [...] is not for all that legitimized in rejecting the notion of opening, 
which, while being antagonistic to it, is necessarily complementary to it” 
(Morin 1992, p. 211). 

In auto-eco-organisation, autonomy and dependency are co-constitutive 
and shape a ‘double identity’ (own identity / ecological ‘belonging’). The 
auto-eco-organized system is part of its environment which is part of the 
system. The ‘border’ between the two has to be reconceptualized: “[T]he 
word frontier, here, reveáis the unity of the double identity, which is both 
distinction and belonging. The frontier is both opening and closing. It is at 
the frontier that the distinction and the linking with the environment is ef- 
fected” (ibid.. p. 201). Besides, the environment is more than just a ‘milieu’: 
“The environment is not only co-present; it is also co-organizer": This is not 
only trae of living systems (as will be discussed in the next subsection) but 
also of the aquatic swirl. which is co-organized by the river’s flow of water 
and the bridge’s pillar. 

The environment is much more than what Luhmann saw in it, who re- 
fused to consider the natural environment of human societies as a system in 
its own right. It is an eco-system of which all living beings are co- 
constituted, co-constitutive, eco-dependent and eco-autonomous (i.e. an 
autonomy based on dependence). Morin considers this as “the alpha idea of 
all ecological thought: the independence of a living being necessitates its 
dependence with respect to its environment” (ibid., p. 202). The relationship 
between the two is, once more, complex, i.e. both complementary, competi- 
tive and antagonistic. “The environment both feeds and threatens, brings to 
existence and destroys. The organization itself transforms, pollutes, en- 
riches” its environment and contributes to the environment’s organizational 
complexity (ibid.). The environment’s organizational complexity also al- 
lows the transformation of the living being’s destructive and wasteful pro- 
ductions into food for other living beings. Degeneration and destruction are 
also integrated into regenerative eco-systemic cycles (also including non- 
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biological, physical-chemical cycles of the biosphere)... at least until a cer- 
tain point (that the humans' social megamachine seems to have reached and 
trespassed). 

Opening and closure, dependence and autonomy co-evolve in living be- 
ings: “the more complex they will be, the more fragüe they will be (because 
they multiply their ecological dependences), the more they will develop the 
ability to struggle against this fragility” (ibid., p. 203). Besides, Morin 
points out that death also always threatens from outside and from inside 
(disorder in self-reorganization) and co-defines life: He recalls Heraclitus’ 
aphorism (“to live from death, to die from life”): “Everything that is open 
lives under the threat of death and from the threat of death. In other words, 
all existence feeds on what eats it away” (ibid., p. 204). The negativity not 
only destroys but also reconstructs (as Hegel already pointed out). 

If ‘existence’ requires opening, ‘being’ requires closure. The purely 
closed loop of perpetual movement cannot exist (given the second law of 
thermodynamics), while the purely open loop cannot be (because it would 
no longer be a circular movement then but a linear sequence). A loop 
>opening-existence-closure-being< is in action. "The recursive loop is what 
ties opening to closing. Opening feeds the loop, which effects closing. [...] 
The loop is, therefore, both opening and closing. [...] opening produces the 
organization of closing which produces the organization of opening” (ibid., 
p. 208). The self (“soi”) is an emergence of the loop in the active organiza¬ 
tion: Generativity, i.e. the production of the self, is “the Circuit in which 
production produces a producer which produces production" (ibid., p. 209). 
The emerging self both exeludes and ineludes the ‘third’: the traditional 
logic of the excluded third has to be associated to a logic of the included 
third. 43 

A new visión on causality: Generative endo-exo-causality 

Morin’s developments on auto-eco-organization imply an understanding of 
causal logic that departs both from a traditional exogenous and linear cau¬ 
sality (as articulated e.g. in sociology by James A. Davis in his Logic of 
Causal Order) and from a purely endogenous causality (as implied by 
Luhmann). The existence of an endo-causality emerged from the study of 
autopoietic systems. “Organizational autonomy determines a causal auton¬ 
omy, namely creates an endo-causality , not reducible to the ‘normal’ play 
of cause/effects” (ibid., p. 257). But the significance of this endo-causality 
in auto-eco-organization is also linked to the generative character (cf. above) 
of auto-eco-organization (henee a generative character of this causality) and 
to the presence and role of chaos and uncertainty in auto-eco-organization. 
Also.the overall causal logic of auto-eco-organization points at “the charac¬ 
ter simultaneously disjointed and associated, complementary and antagonis- 


42 See also Lovelock 1979. 

43 The logic of the included third will be introduced in the next section. 
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tic, of exo-causality and endo-causality in a complex of mutual, interrela- 
tioned causality” (ibid., following Maruyama 1974). 

The internal determinism of an active system prevents certain extemal 
causes from exerting their normal effect/inñuences inside the system. In 
systemic words, the feedback loops can neutralize external disturbances, up 
to a certain extent beyond which the external disturbances override certain 
feedback loops. Morin calis such a process, after Bateson (1967), a “nega- 
tive causality” or “inverse/antagonistic causality”. But Morin also points at 
the ‘positive’ i.e. active and productive workings of endo-causality. For 
Morin, the difference between endo- and exo-causality lies in their nature: 
Exo-causality is general, it is probabilistic and it does not necessarily result 
from organized forces. On the opposite, endo-causality is local (specific to 
the system) and organized. The recursivity of endo-causality allows it to re- 
sist exogenous probabilities and to turn the generally improbable into the lo- 
cally and temporarily probable. Only endo-causality can account for phe- 
nomena such as homeostasis. 

The self-regulation of active systems called forward the cybernetic con- 
ception of 'teleonomy", i.e. the system’s own “goal seeking” and finality as 
an aspect of endo-causality. This conception highlights the autonomy of the 
active system and its ability to impose its own goals to its environment. But 
for Morin, this notion of finality is insufficient and also obscures the causal 
process, as it avoid the question: “where does the finality come from?”. As 
Morin points out, especially in prebiotic stages, before ‘life’ appeared, there 
was no such finality. Finality is an emergence, Morin insists: “Finality is a 
product of self-productive production [...] an emergence born of the com- 
plexity of living organization in its communicational/informational charac- 
ters” (Morin 1977/1992, p. 263). 4 Finality (i.e. ends) is uncertain: ends can 
appear or disappear, contradict, combine, shift, relativise each other. The 
notion of teleonomy should be subordinated to the notion of ‘generadvity’, 
and “there is no “resolution of conflict” between finality and classical de- 
terminism; there is a necessary maintaining of conflict within a complex re- 
lation [...] between endo- and exo-causality” (ibid., p. 268). 

At the level of living systems, “relations between endo and exo attain 
therein a very high degree of symbiotic complexity and interpenetration” 
(ibid., p. 269) and Morin speaks of an “auto-eco-causality” whereby both 
autonomy and ecosystemic dependency are growing: Life forms modify and 
partly harness their environments, while new environmental dependencies 
and feedbacks emerge. 

As a result, the complex causality of physis and especially of life, gener- 
ates improbabilities and does not allow to sort out any single “determining 


44 Strangely, the translator in Morin 1992 translated here “émergence” into “im- 
mergence”. I do not follow this probable mistake in translation. (More generally, 
I took a few liberties with the English translations in Morin 1992, when I found 
them problematic.) 
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factors”. It implies an 'uncertainty principie ’ (Morin 1977, p. 271) and “de- 
velops an infinite combinatory dialectic” (Morin 1992, p. 269): 

• Similar causes can provoke different and/or divergent effects; 

• Different causes can however be led (by teleonomic processes) to result 
to similar effects; 

• Srnall causes can have dramatic effects (as in systems thinking’s points 
of ‘high-leverage’ i.e. disturbances which can perturb correction mecha- 
nisms at key points/moments); 

• Massive causes can have very little effects (if systemic reorganization 
caneéis thern out); 

• Causes can result into contradictory effects; 

• The combination of antagonistic causes leads to uncertain overall ef¬ 
fects. 

The informational aspect of auto-eco-organization 

Although Morin's elaboration on information theories is mostly left outside 
the focus of my account of Morin’s overall theory, 5 a few words are war- 
ranted which prove especially insightful about the relationship of informa¬ 
tion to noise in auto-eco-organization: Indeed, for Morin, in life forms, “in¬ 
formation is born from non-information” (ibid., p. 329). Random interac- 
tions are at the génesis of a generative, neg-entropic process that creates in¬ 
formation (e.g. in the form of genes), and noise i.e. disturbance, is also nec- 
essary for the development of information. The genetic information evolves 
thanks to mutations which are a consequence of disturbances and noise pro- 
voking ‘errors’ in genetic duplication. Noise is not simply ignored (as a 
Luhmannian systemic interpretation might lead to think) but is a necessary 
aspect of the information generating complex of “neg-entropic organiza- 
tion/information/interactions/noise” (Morin 1977, p. 324). 

The genome represents an organizational competence based on genomic 
information, as a sort of memory allowing the cell as a whole to elabórate 
strategies which are not simply, linearly directed by bits of information. 
On its own, the information makes no sense (as also noted in Bateson 1979). 
“Solitary information, left to itself, is no longer information but a provi¬ 
sional deformation or a myth of the person processing the data” (Morin 
1992, p. 337). 

The evolution of auto-eco-organization in life also rneans a complexifi- 
cation of a “ geno-pheno-eco-communication “Organisms more and more 
evolved, beings more and more cerebralized are going to discern more and 


45 Cf. Morin 1977, pp. 291-364. 

46 Unlike the cognitive memory of the human mind, the genetic ‘memory' is gener- 
ated by events anterior to the phenomenal life of an individual being, and its “re- 
mémoration" (recollection, re-memorizing) process is not imaginary but practical 
in the cell’s reproduction (cf. Morin 1977, p. 329). 
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more the events of an eco-system more and more diverse, and transíate more 
and more events into information [...] Eco-systems [...] become extraordi- 
narily complex communicational universes” (ibid., p. 340). “In developing, 
[...] information tends to be liberalized, that is to say to lose its forcé of con- 
straint; it tends to be complexified - to play strategically with ambiguity, er¬ 
ror, to make use of ruse; it tends to diversify” (ibid., p. 342). Human com- 
munication is highly complex and ambiguous: 

“Every message is in fact multi-connoted and multi-decryptable |and] connotation, 
and not denotation, can be the trae message, then information, redundance, noise are 
fogged up, lose their clarity and distinction. [...] ambiguity and misunderstanding in 
communication |...] are one of the principal sources of progress and invention - while 
remaining sources of error and regression” (ibid., p. 355). 

For the noise to be turned into creation, there needs to be a generative appa- 
ratus, i.e. an auto-eco-poiesis (and not a purely autopoíetic i.e. autistic Sys¬ 
tem). “Thus, information can only be born starting from an interaction be- 
tween a generative organization and a chance perturbation or noise. Ergo, 
information can only be developed starting from noise [with] an organiza- 
tional aptitude of negentropic character [...] which goes beyond itself by 
transforming the event into novelty, the ‘error’ into 'truth'” (ibid., pp. 356- 
357). 

The progress of ‘generative information’ sees a parallel progression of 
diversity/variety, novelty and complexification and flexibilization of organ- 
izational regulation. The evolution of organization requires a balanced pro¬ 
gress of novelty and redundancy: “the new can only be inscribed on the al- 
ready known and the already organized ; otherwise the new [...] returns to 
disorder” (ibid., p. 358). Thus evolution can only move step by step, level 
after level: Once the new has been acknowledged by the autoecopoietic ap- 
paratus, “the durable inscription of the new allows the constitution of a new 
redundance, which is ready in its turn to receive a new newness” (ibid.). 

The eco-organization of ecosystems 

Morin (1980) further explores the complexity of life on Earth, articulating 
the specific complexity of the eco-auto-organization of life. After his in- 
sights, I propose to consider the macro-concept of eco-auto organization as 
the main médium of a new mode of knowing founding cultures of sustain- 


47 The notion of autoecopoíesis is a neologism which I am introducing, and which 
is not found in Morin's work. As far as I could find out, the term was already u- 
sed once before I started using it myself, but in a Spanish-language publication 
from 2001 by two Chilean authors (Lavanderas and Malpartida), which I did not 
access. I will further articúlate this notion in the conclusión on the current chap- 
ter. 
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ability, and to be articulated with a practice of autoecopoíesis (which I will 
describe in the conclusión of this chapter). 

The notion of ecosystem, which was introduced by Tansley (1935), con- 
stituted the emergence of the awareness that "the interactions between the 
living, by combining with (and feeding back on) the physical biotope, or- 
ganize the environment precisely into a system” (Morin 1980. p. 17). 
Thereafter, ecology “is the Science of the combinatory/organizing interac¬ 
tions between each and every of the physical and living constituents of eco- 
systems” (ibid., pp. 17-18). This Science points out that life is not solely 
based on living organisms (and their autopoiesis) and on specied reproduc- 
tion (and the process of evolution), but also on an eco-organization. 

Eco-organization 

The environment is not only an environment or an Um-Welt for living Sys¬ 
tems, but is itself a system. an ‘Unitas Multiplex’, an organization that both 
produces emergence (both at its overall level and at the micro-level of single 
organisms - cf. the eaiiier explanation on ‘micro-emergence") and produces 
constraints upon living organisms (suppressing certain potentialities). 

Not only is the ecosystem an active and complex organization, Morin 
observes, it is also an astonishingly températe and self-regulating organiza¬ 
tion, given the incredible diversity and disorder of living forms that it hosts . 
The question fascinating Morin is thus that “eco-organization is a spontane- 
ous organization which, though on the basis of deterministic geophysical 
carriers and of genetically determined beings, makes its self by itself, with- 
out being incited or constrained by a program, without disposing over an 
autonomous memory and an own computation, without being organized and 
ordered by a control, regulation, decisión or government apparatus” (ibid., 
p. 21). The eco-organization achieves the complexity of linking and inter- 
relating extreme diversity with unity, disorder with order, and extreme an- 
tagonisms with solidarity. 

Eco-organization sets up, at a meta-level, an overall complementarity of 
antagonisms (parasitism, phagism, predation), competitions and comple- 
mentarities (association, symbiosis, society and other interdependencies) be¬ 
tween living organisms and between species. The food chain is also a 
C0 2 /0 2 chain, antagonisms co-organize regulations while solidarities genér¬ 
ate antagonisms, parasitism can turn into symbiosis, etc. Morin talks of an 
“uninterrupted rotative Circuit of antagonism and complementarity” which 
have “a common basis: the existential need for the other” and in between 
which there is no neat border (ibid., p. 25). 


48 All the translations of quotes from Morin 1980 into English are of my own mak- 
ing, as unfortunately, no English edition is available of the second (and subse- 
quent) volumes of Morin’s method. All references to specific page numbers in 
Morin 1980 refer to the pocket book reprint of 1985. 
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Overall, eco-organization constitutes a “Pluriboucle”, or loop of loops, 
which integrates itself and the living organisms into the cyclical order of the 
solar polymachine (climates, seasons, days/nights), and as an ‘open system’ 
from an energetic perspective, needs the permanent input of solar energy to 
ensure its neg-entropic permanent reorganization and counteract the ther- 
modynamic process of entropy. Eco-organization constitutes not just one big 
unified loop, but a “Boucle uniplurielle” (uniplural loop) constituted of sev- 
eral great cycles (e.g. water cycle, C0 2 -0 2 cycle, food cycle) in which “each 
moment of a cycle simultaneously constitutes the mornent of one or several 
others, where it plays different, or maybe even opposite roles” (ibid.. p. 29). 

Eco-organization follows the logic of permanent disorganization/re- 
organization, already articulated above. Reorganization is present in disor- 
ganization, any waste becoming also an ingredient reintroduced in the cy¬ 
cles. “Eco-organization is nourished and regenerated not only by life but 
also by death, and it is regulated by the antagonism between the excesses of 
both” (ibid., p. 31). Furthermore, the ecosystems evolve through their open 
fragility: 

“Through their extreme opening and sensibility, ecosystems are extremely vulnerable 
to disorganizing agents. But here again, frailty makes vigor. They are so open to one 
another that they inter-organize and inter-feed in case of devastations. [AndJ their ex¬ 
treme sensibility is inseparable from an extreme suppleness which allows them to re- 
organize themselves in new ways, i.e. to transform themselves and evolve” (ibid., p. 
32). 

This property of ecosystems allows their resilience. 49 

Eco-evolution 

Eco-organization is indeed capable of “Creative eco-evolution ", i.e. of 
metamorphosing itself in response to irreversible changes: 

“The most remarkable eco-organizing quality [...] is to be also able to produce or in- 
vent new reorganizations from irreversible transformations [...] the supreme virtue of 
eco-organization: this is not stability, but the ability to construct new stabilities; this 
is not the return to balance, but the ability of reorganization to reorganize itself in a 
new way under the impulse of new disorganizations. In other words, eco-organization 
is able to evolve under the disturbing burst of the new” (ibid., p. 35). 

By ‘eco-evolution’, Morin conceives together the evolution of eco-systems 
and the co-evolution of species. Indeed, ‘natural selection’ does not impose 
altogether-fixed rules on species, as an “atomized conception of evolution” 
would have it. These selective ‘conditions’ are themselves changing, follow- 


49 The concept of resilience was already introduced in chapter 2. 
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ing the evolution of eco-systems. 50 Moreover, “what is selected is not only 
the species fit to survive in such or such conditions, but everything that fa¬ 
cilítales the regulation and reorganization of eco-systems” (ibid., p. 36). 
What is selected are the feedback loops which stabilize each other and be- 
come co-selective. Eco-evolution also is an evolution in the sense that it es- 
tablishes “an increasingly refined reorganizing complexity [based on] the 
capability to reorganize the rules of reorganization” (ibid.). 

In this context, the 'adaptation’ of single species should not be con- 
ceived in a linear, mechanical way, but under the perspectives of reorganiza¬ 
tion and resilience: "One has to detach oneself from the rigid concept of ad- 
aptation defined as the perfect match of a species with a given environment. 
That perfect adaptation becomes unadapted and fatal as soon as occurs a 
modification of the conditions of adaptation [...] on the contrary, the capa¬ 
bility to adapt under different conditions or different environments facili- 
tates survival” (ibid., p. 48). Morin thus prefers the notion of “adaptativity ”, 
which also ineludes the ability to re-adapt oneself to changing contexts (in 
various ways, from warm-blooded animáis’ homeothermy to the occurrence 
of random genetic mutations) and the relative ability to adapt one’s habitat 
to one’s needs. 

In parallel. the notion of “natural selection” should also not be conceived 
in a linear, mechanical way, but under the light of eco-organization . Noise, 
uncertainties, relative errors and disorders are not necessarily eliminated by 
a narrowly rational selection process. "Actually, the more complex a system 
is, the richest diversity it has, the more supple it gets, the more fuzziness, 
uncertainty, chance it contains, the more it allows neutral or useless traits to 
remain” (ibid., p. 52). Imperfect species can support each other in symbioses 
and other complementarities instituting eyeles which are then balanced 
enough to allow their survival. Integrative interactions give the eco- 
organizational logic which would appear as an irrationality from the per- 
spective of a linearly-rational selection principie. 


50 Smith and Jenks (2006) stress the same reality when they point out that “the eco- 
logy of the environment evolves as well” (p. 100). Their account is however mo¬ 
re sketchy and less well articulated than Morin's. I therefore do not rely on their 
text in the current chapter, although they do often come cióse to or complement 
my own arguments (i.e. not only for eco-evolution but more generally for eco- 
auto-organization, which they stress repeatedly, explicitly after Morin). But there 
are also some differences. For example, they repeatedly proclaim that complexity 
“must develop from simple beginnings” (p. 130), a rather simplistic position that 
neither Morin ñor I do share. (Their discussion and use of Morin is also limited 
to one single article.) 

51 This could not be achieved in the original Darwinian theory (Darwin ignored the 
concept of ecosystem), and it was still not achieved in neo-Darwinian theories of 
the 1970's, according to Morin (cf. Morin 1980, pp. 51-52). 
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Such an eco-organizational selection penalizes not so much the less- 
well-performing species in a fixed context as a Darwinian model would pre- 
dict, but rather penalizes those species which do not insert themselves in the 
cycles of complementarites/antagonisms (e.g. because they have become 
over-specialized, or because they extinguished all their preys): “those elimi- 
nated are the ones who are not solidarían with eco-organization” (ibid., p. 
53). Overall, eco-organization is self-selective, but without a fixed selection 
principie, given that the selection principies themselves evolve together with 
the ecosystems. 3 ’' 

Eco-communication 

As already mentioned, eco-organization does not have a computational cen- 
ter or memory of its own, and nevertheless regulates itself in an exquisitely 
complex and overall balanced way. Morin proposes to characterize eco- 
organization as a poly-centric and a-centric machine-being - referring to 
the concept of a-centric autómata by Rosenstiehl and Petitot (1974). Morin 
further develops the notion of “eco-communication”, which is based on: 

• the numerous communication network relevant exclusively within spe¬ 
cies (and especially animal societies); 

• the forms of communication evolving between preys and predators, 
which are based, on each side, on the double-aim to extract as much in- 
formation as possible about the other side, and to give away as little in- 
formation oneself as possible - or better: to confuse the other side with 
“a fog of noise and pseudo-informations” (Morin 1980, p. 37); Morin 
points out that “it is through these antagonisms that non-communicating 
systems communicate, that information crosses over obstacles” (ibid., p. 
38); 

• the active extraction of information by a living being from its environ- 
ment (given that the eco-system does not produce ‘information’ in itself 
but events - as Bateson 1979 also pointed out), and the release of infor- 
mation/events by the living being; 

• the presence of múltiple forms of 'noise' in the environment and of er- 
rors and cognitive limitations among living beings, that not only degrade 
information, but also nourish the complex co-evolutions of species in 
their communicational dimensión. 

Altogether, these dimensions constitute a communicational “poly-network” 
that has no particular center, and which regulation is nourished by chaos: 
“The living eco-tower of Babel, far from collapsing and dislocating itself, 
builds and rebuilds itself unceasingly in cacophonia” (ibid.. p. 40). 


52 Cf. Morin 1980, pp. 54-55. For a further discussion of the new understanding of 
the evolution of life under the influence of complexity theories (with several ex- 
amples), see Wesson 1991. 
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The inter-relations of diversity, complexity, organization 
and spontaneity 

The apparition of the eco-organizing loops of the ecosystems(i.e. the great 
cycles mentioned above) was made possible by the diversification of life 
forms on earth, and in return allowed further diversification. In eco- 
organization, diversity and complexity are complementary. But, as Morin 
notices (after Gauthier et al. 1978, p. 120), not any diversity is stimulated, 
not an infinitely increasing diversity is fostered, but an “optimum of diver¬ 
sity” rather than a “máximum of diversity” (Morin 1980, p. 41). Such an op¬ 
timum, at a certain moment for a certain eco-system, involves a dominating 
feedback-loop involving one or a few species (e.g. herbs and herbivores in 
prairies), and a great variety of other species organized around them and 
contributing to maintaining the dynamic balance of the eco-system. The 
dominant species of an ecosystem is not controlling the eco-organization (or 
rather was not, until the human species recently increased its relative control 
over eco-systems). Rather, an ecosystem has “weak spots” (ibid., p. 44) 
where changes introduced by even a minor species or physical element can 
have devastating effects, and thus relative control lies at these weak spots. 

Diversity also matters at other levels: The gene tic diversity among indi¬ 
viduáis in a species, increases the species’ resilience to various threats of 
annihilation (unlike human-cultivated species, which genetic diversity has 
been reduced and which are thus rnuch more vulnerable). At another level, 
ecological diversity means that open-systems are relatively open into one 
another and certain species can migrate in between them, constituting new 
feedback loops where existing ones have collapsed. 

The complexity of eco-organization also preserves diversity, because 
highly complex life forms still do need - and inter-relate in various ways 
with - simpler life forms (parasitism, symbiosis). “Complexity is not the re- 
jection of the less complex by the more complex; on the contrary, it is the 
integration of the less complex into the diversity” (ibid., p. 43). Cultures of 
sustainability should keep this aspect in mind, and thereby avoid becoming 
technocratic cultures of neo-cybemetic optimization. 

The spontaneity at play in eco-organization, means that no central mem- 
ory, no ‘genetic code’ of the ecosystems is at work. But it does not mean 
puré spontaneity, insofar as it is built upon a long evolutionary history that 
allowed the eco-evolution of spontaneous eco-organization, and also be- 
cause spontaneous eco-organization is built upon the non-spontaneous auto- 
organization of living species (with their genes and computational abilities). 

Indeed, the selfishness of auto-organization is turned into a building- 
block of eco-organization: “a living being becomes an existential require- 
ment for another one; this requirement creates immediately a solidarity and 
a de facto complementarity of the other with regard to the self [and] intro¬ 
duces the egocentric being into the interdependences and the polycen- 
tric/acentric inter-feedback” (ibid., p. 46). 
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Eco-Nature 

The notion of eco-organization revives the idea of a generative, integrative 
and organizing nature, which had been pushed aside by Modernity into the 
realms of Romanticism, and associates it to the insights steimning from the 
Darwinian conception of nature. Such an eco-nature both shows organiza- 
tional virtues of integrative, spontaneous reorganization, and shows the bar- 
barity of exploitations, servitudes, competitions, and gigantic ‘wastes’ of 
lives i.e. death as a major dimensión of eco-organization." Also, to the 
“Ubris of life” of the masses of seeds and eggs being disseminated responds 
the “Ubris of death” that destroys most of them right at their first instants of 
existence: “It is not only in its disorders, its misfirings that nature is barbar¬ 
ían, but also in the construction and the regeneration of its Harmony” (ibid., 
p. 59). Therefore, the “good” and the "bad” nature are two poles of the same 
reality which is both coherent and contradictory. “Nature reveáis us no un- 
ambiguous virtue: it is wise-crazy.” (ibid., p. 60). Life and death are nour- 
ishing each other. 

Of eco-organization and auto-organization, none of the two is unilater- 
ally alienating the other or servicing the other, but both are founded in their 
autonomy by the alienation and servitude of the other. 

“It is a phenomenon more complex than the ‘guile of reason’ of Hegel where the par¬ 
ticular action, believing itself to be selfish, is unaware of working for the general in- 
terest into which it becomes totally integrated. Here, unlike in Hegelian rationaliza- 
tion, we see that it is about a complex relation where the particular interest works for 
the general interest while continuing to work against the general interest, but thereby, 
it maintains some antagonism and complexity which, in a sense, are also part of the 
general interest” (ibid., p. 59 in footnote). 

The eco-auto-logical relationship 

Now that the eco-organization of ecosystems of life has been introduced in 
the specificity of its complexity, it is time to reconsider the eco-auto rela¬ 
tionship in living systems. 

The ‘autos’ of the living being is both integrated into the ‘oikos’ and dis- 
tinguished from it. Morin aims to “conceive the eco-auto-logical relation¬ 
ship ”, i.e. how the two logics can both oppose and intégrate into each other. 
First of all, neither genetic determinism ñor eco-determinism do offer satis- 
fying accounts of the organization of life forms. Rather, “eco-organization is 
the co-programmer of auto-organization” (ibid., p. 62), as e.g. when the bio- 
logical cycles of plants’ self-organization adapt to the exterior cycles. Fur- 
thermore, the uncertainties and ambiguities of the environment are stimulat- 


53 Cf. ibid., pp. 58-59. 
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ing the “development of intelligence” of living beings, and thus “eco- 
organization is the school of auto-organization” (ibid., p. 63). 

The more complex and autonomous the cognitive abilities of mammali- 
ans and eventually humans, the more these abilities are turned to the out- 
side: About the mammalian brain, Morin notices: “The internal nature of the 
animal is less known to it than the outside nature [...] the development of the 
brain is first oriented towards action upon and knowledge of the outside” 
(ibid., p. 221). Also, the outside is then integrated into cognition: “among 
mammals, the slowness in the development of the brain after birth and the 
scale of non-specified zones in this brain allow specification by outside 
events” (ibid., p. 63). 

Six principies 

From these observations, Edgar Morin establishes six “fundamental princi¬ 
pies that govern the relation between the self-organization of living beings 
and the eco-system/organization” (ibid., pp. 65-66): 

• The “principie of bio-thanatic inscription” (“principe d’inscription bio- 
thanatique” from Thanatos, the ancient Greek personification of death) 
i.e. the mutual nourishment of individual existence and of the eco- 
organizational cycles and life & death, and the fact that any life is em- 
bedded in biocenosis on the basis of its existential need for other lives; 

• The “principie of eco-auto-organization”, i.e. eco-organization as co- 
organizer of self-organization; 

• The “principie of a mutual and recursive development of the complexity 
of eco-auto-organization”, i.e. the complexity of each reinforces the 
complexity of the other, and the two complexities are inseparable from 
each other; 

• The “principie of dependence of independence”. i.e. the development of 
autonomy in life forrns is a development in complexity which is increas- 
ingly dependent on eco-organizational complexity; 

• The “principie of dialogical explanation of life phenomena”, i.e. the ne- 
cessity to elabórate a complex understanding of life based on both inter¬ 
nal (autopoietic) and extemal (eco-organizational) explanations; 

• The generalization of these principies to a “generalized ecology” also 
exploring its insights at the levels of animal and human societies. 
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The cycle of lite and death 

Morin’s “bio-thanatic” principie echoes certain features of indigenous 
cultures. 34 Indeed, a comparable principie is embedded in the mythic 
narratives of indigenous peoples such as the Pueblos peoples of North 
America: “The Hopis - like the other Pueblos - believe their ancestors to 
be fertilizing clouds, bringers of rain who will nourish the crops upon 
which the living subsist. The necessity of death [...] becomes even more 
accentuated, therefore [...] death feeds life” (Vecsey 1991, p. 45). 


The understanding of the eco-auto-logical relationship necessitates an un- 
derstanding of the complex dynamics of opening and closure in self- 
organization, as developed earlier, as well as the realization that autos is 
both a part of a wider whole and a whole in its own right, i.e. what Arthur 
Koestler (1967) characterized as a “holon”. The relationships between autos 
and oikos are characterized by complementarity, mutual ignorance and un- 
certainties. 

The integration of ecology and human societies 

Not only are human societies a part of ecosystems, but eco-systems are also 
a part of human societies since the development of agriculture and of cities, 
which instituted a new kind of control on eco-systems, i.e. an anthropologi- 
cal control, and an anthropocentric organizational principie which com- 
plements and conflicts with eco-organization. In the same process, historical 
societies have become more vulnerable to the eco-relationship, as disasters 
and famines illustrate. 

The intensification and industrialization of agriculture in the modern age 
lead to a drastic reduction of the variety of cultivated species, and extensive 
monocultures lead to the degradation of the complexity of entire ecosys¬ 
tems, and to the proliferation of parasites leading to an ‘arms race’ between 
those parasites and the techno-chemical poisoning capacities of the agro- 
industry. 

Furthermore, the impoverishment of eco-organization further stimulates 
contemporary societies to trap themselves into the logic of the Technologi- 
cal System (as described after Ellul in chapter 1), which Morin also deplores 
as a “course infernale” (Morin 1980, p. 75). Humanity, having become a 
“hyper-parasite”, has thus come to threaten its own survival by the double- 
dependency to impoverished ecosystems and to technological prostheses. 

We are thus dealing now with a vast “ eco-socio-system ”, Morin argües. 
There was never any “puré society” (void of nature), and there is not any- 


54 A closer look at the insights offered by indigenous cultures for cultures of sus- 
tainability, will be given in chapter 4 especially with the analysis of David 
Abram. 
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more any “puré nature”. In response, a planetary ecological Science and con- 
science develops, which itself carries the contradictions of the technological 
society: Henee, Morin observes, the 1972 Meadows Report does mark not 
only the strength and the promises of this new conscience, but also shows 
the signs of simplifying thought and of human technocratic arrogance: “Eco¬ 
logical thinking is already parasited by technocratic thinking which is never- 
theless its personal enemy” (ibid., p. 77). 

The planetary system now has two pilots. The human being has reached 
transformative capabilities and responsibilities that make him/her the copilot 
of nature, but do not allow humanity to imagine itself anymore as the single 
pilot (master, or even shepherd) of nature. A "symbiotic co-development” is 
required (ibid., pp. 96-97). 

The ecologization of thinking 

The understanding of the eco-organization and eco-auto-logical relationship 
allows the development of an ecological gaze, which “perceives any 
autonomous phenomenon [...] in its relationship with its environment” 
(ibid., p. 78). The ecological gaze attaches itself to any environment, and not 
only the eco-system (e.g. the social environment for an individual, or the 
human intestine as environment for bacteria). The ecological gaze highlights 
both the complexity of the relationship between the autonomous phenome¬ 
non and its environment (cf. above: complementarity, antagonism, etc.), and 
the active role of the observing subject (i.e. the conceiver of the gaze) who 
is re-interpreting a certain reality as an ‘environment’. 

A social ecology allows to perceive the “quasi eco-organizational” di¬ 
mensión of historical societies, a dimensión of spontaneous social self- 
organizing processes, which enters in a dialogical interplay with the top- 
down social order emanating from the State apparatus (which introduces 
dimensions unknown to eco-organization, such as a hypertrophy of control 
allowing levels of domination and exploitation, of both societies and nature, 
yet unattained in non-human societies). 

An urban ecology allows to perceive the social ecosystem of the rela¬ 
tionship between cities and their hinterland, and the urban ecosystem of cit- 
ies where the techno-sphere partly substitutes the ecosystem with an artifi¬ 
cial oikos of technical artefaets. 

An ecology of ideas, of mind (as initiated by Bateson) and of action also 
emerges. Morin insists on an ecology of action which allows to perceive 
how the action of the human being (or social agent, in the sociological lan- 
guage of Bourdieu and Giddens) “enters into processes that escape the pur- 
posefulness, and even the understanding and the awareness of the actor” 
(ibid., p. 82). An ecology of action thus allows to move beyond the meth- 
odological individualism of some sociological and economic models that 
root action in the ‘social actor’, revealing the limits of individual strategic 
opportunities: “the action uproots itself from the actor, either to dampen it¬ 
self in the negative feedback, or to activate unexpected positive feedback": 
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here the eco-logic supplants the auto-logic of the actor. The basic principies 
of an ecology of action, Morin suggests, are thus that: 

• The optimum efficiency level of action is situated at the beginning of its 
developmental stage, before it drifts too far away from the social agent; 

• The eventual consequences of action are unpredictable, and inspire an 
uncertainty principie at the social level; 

• The múltiple mediations of action (e.g. in the political field) unavoidably 
prevent linear strategies (i.e. political ‘will’ alone cannot overeóme the 
complexities of given social situations); strategy is thus also concerned 
by the challenge of complexity. 

Concerning the ecology of ideas, Morin speaks of “noological beings” 
which take hold of human minds at paradigmatic or ideological levels, and 
eco-co-organize the meanings of single words, texts and ideas: “The same 
ideas or theories can have completely different, even opposite meanings, ac- 
cording to the mental and cultural ecology which feeds them. [In this sense] 
Marxism in a libertarían or open mental ecology lives in a way completely 
set against the Marxism fed by an authoritarian or dogmatic mental ecol¬ 
ogy” (ibid., p. 85). 3 The ecological insight on ideas also reveáis, reflex- 
ively, that a theory of complexity and an “ecologized thinking” require a 
complex, open “mental ecology”. The epistemological framework of trans- 
disciplinarity, explored in the next section of the current chapter, works for 
the maintenance of such an open context for the life of the human mind. The 
ecological gaze also reveáis that “our culture is the ecosystem of our ideas 
of nature” (ibid., p. 93), thus a double ecology of nature and culture is re- 
vealed. 

But in general terms, Morin (1977) considers that ideas “are still much 
less complex in their organization as theoretical systems than the organiza- 
tion of the least living being. They are still [...] very barbarous in their stiff- 
ness, stupidity, coarseness” (Morin 1992, p. 149). 

The ecological gaze on human ideas also multiplies the notions of crea- 
tivity and authorship, allowing to perceive the ecological life of creativity 
and the presence of múltiple eco-coauthors nourishing any single author’s 
work. 3 

Overall, the ecologized gaze overcomes the dichotomy of reductionism 
to external causality vs. reductionism to auto-causality, and allows the eco- 
auto-logic to enter "into the description and explanation of anything that is 


55 Morin (1991) further explores the ecology of ideas at a greater level of detail. 

56 Morin also mentioned in several interviews, that we would be still living in a 
“planetary iron age”, in terms of the complexity of our ideas, and that we should 
hope to let ideas evolve much further in coming decades and centuries. 

57 An interesting development of such an understanding of creativity can be found 
in the organizational culture of FLOSS (free, libre, open source software). 
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living, including society, the human being, the mind, ideas and knowledge” 
(ibid., p. 87). It inaugurates an ecological paradigm, which should evolve 
into a paradigm of complexity, avoiding the risk of simplification of an 
“ecologism” that ignores the evolutionary “adventure” (ibid., p. 90) and 
turns into a restrictive, frigid conservatism (a symptom of which Morin 
claims to see in the “zero growth” discourse). 

The ecologization of thinking, and the new perceptions that it develops, 
pass through a re-thinking of rationality, and the development of a certain 
sensibility, which will be explored further in chapter 4. 

Socio-organization 

In the sake of relative brevity, I will not be able to account for Morin 
(1980)’s very long developments on the auto-logic of the living subject, 
starting with the “computo” of the bacterium. However, the further insights 
given by Morin’s notion of “ socio-organization ” cannot be bypassed, as 
they intégrate an understanding of social phenomena with the understanding 
of eco-organization and auto-organization. Indeed, Morin addresses the 
question of how far animal societies, as “third type entities ”, are different 
from the former two (i.e. the first type entities of unicellular organisms with 
their auto-logic, and the second type entities of multicellular organisms 
which combine the relative autonomy of cells with the hierarchy of their 
functional integration in the autonomy of a larger organism). 

Acknowledging the researchers who pointed out. along the second half 
of the 20“ century, that societies are an animal phenomenon rather than a 
merely human one, Morin establishes as precondition for the emergence of 
societies, the association of second type entities with “a sex and a head”, 
i.e.: “Societies form from communicative/associative interactions between 
animáis endowed with a nervous system and a sexual reproduction system” 
(ibid., p. 237). Therefore, already, he observes that societies, by definition, 
require a very high level of individuality of their members. A society 
emerges when a social system is constituted, i.e. when the interactions be¬ 
tween the animáis produce a whole which acquires its own emerging quali- 
ties and feeds back upon its parts (i.e. the individual animáis). A society is 
also more than just a system: it is an organization in Morin’s sense, i.e. it 
“retroactively organizes and Controls the production and reproduction of the 
interactions that produce it, assuring its homeostasis through the turnover of 
mortal individuáis, and thus, it constitutes a self-producing and self- 
organizing being-machine” (ibid., p. 238). 


58 Cf. Morin 1980, p. 236. 
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Socio-organization compared to eco-organization 
and auto-organization 

Like eco-organization and multicellular organisms, socio-organization is 
polycentric, living off the múltiple connections between computing beings. 
However, unlike eco-organization, socio-organization also develops self- 
reference and sociocentrism (i.e. a community that fraternally defends its 
members against the outside world). A “sociocentric computo” is estab- 
lished (ibid., p. 239). But the autonomy of a society is far less developed, 
Morin argües, than the autonomy of either first type or second type entities 
(i.e. auto-organizing bacteria or integrated organisms). Even the most inte- 
grated animal societies, i.e. some insect societies (bees, ants), do not reach 
the level of integration and specialization of the parts that one can find in a 
multicellular organisms: The single bee retains a large autonomy of deci- 
sions and behavior, compared to any single body-cell or neuron. And animal 
societies arnong vertébrate species are even less strictly integrated than in¬ 
sect societies. Furthermore, no animal society (except the human societies, 
which will be treated below) has a central control apparatus comparable to a 
multicellular organism’s head. 

The evolution of socio-organization follows two paths, Morin argües: 
On the one hand, a quasi-ecological tendency whereby the spontaneous in- 
teractions between individuáis are complex (with solidarities, complemen- 
tarities, competition, antagonisms and disorder); on the other hand, a quasi- 
organic tendency whereby individuáis are integrated like cells in an organ- 
ism. Arnong societies of mammalians, the first tendency is predominant, 
while the second tendency is stronger among insect societies. In the socie¬ 
ties of mammalians, the eco-organizational tendency reinforces the indi- 
viduality of its members. However, solidarity still overweighs antagonisms 
(which are often euphemized and ritualized) and sociocentrism installs a 
“trans-subjective unity” among its members. The disorganizing factors (an¬ 
tagonisms, competitions, disorders) also contribute to the socio-organization 
in bringing it complexity. And as discussed already in the preceding pages, 
such complexity brings with it a degree of flexibility and of resilience, al- 
lowing societies to evolve. 

Socio-organization in the human species 60 : 
the emergence of culture, States and nations 

The emergence of human language and with it, the emergence of culture as 
a social genos” (i.e. an informational capital of societies, in comparison to 


59 Cf. ibid., pp. 241-243. 

60 Morin warns his readers not to assume that his developments, presented in the 
current paragraph, would “reduce the anthropological to the biológica!” (ibid., p. 
244). The goal here is not to reduce but to root the complexity of the social in the 
biological. 
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the genotype as informational capital of first and second type entities), mark 
the evolutionary jump of human societies. This informational capital cov- 
ers a very wide range, from the knowledge of the natural world, technical 
know-hows, social rules, to beliefs, valúes and worldviews, and even med- 
dles into sexuality (introducing a “cultivated sexuality”) - thereby retroac- 
tively influencing even the biological genos and Darwinian ‘sexual selec- 
tion’. Culture also reinforces sociocentrism into ethnocentrism. ~ 

A further step in the evolution of human societies is reached with the 
development of historical societies, which institute a “social megamachine” 
(Mumford 1971) with the constitution of States differentiating societies into 
casts, classes, professions and other specializations, i.e. a hierarchic con- 
struction under the control and domination of a central State apparatus. Here 
the quasi-organic tendency, seen in insect societies, finds a new vigor and 
developmental potentialities in the historical human societies. Especially in 
the Modern age, the development of the ‘Nation’ allows a society to identify 
itself as an individual and a subject in its own right, transcending individual 
human beings. As a “brain-machine-being”, the modern Nation-State enters 
in a complex (i.e. complementary and antagonistic) relationship with the in¬ 
dividual human beings. From the perspective of the human beings, the de¬ 
velopment of the Nation-State bears a considerable (and always threatening) 
risk of engendering a totalitarian socio-organization (an early example of 
which is found in the totalitarian States of the 20“ century), which could 
eventually wipe out human individuality with the aid of techno-science. 

Therefore, the preservation of human individuality and of ‘human 
rights’, requires not only a socio-organization, but a ‘socio-eco- 
organization’ where a social eco-organization balances the organic ten¬ 
dency of the State, with the notions of citizenship, participation and polyar- 
chy (which will be further introduced in chapter se ven). However, social 
eco-organization should not be mistaken for an ideal tendency on its own, 
because it generates not only spontaneous collaborativity but also spontane- 
ous conflicts, competitions and the potential exploitation of certain social 
groups/classes by other social groups/classes. The term ‘socio-eco- 
organization’ thus is inscribed with the complex relationship between the 
socio- and the eco-organization of the social level (like eco-auto- 
organization conceming the auto- and eco- logics). 


61 The evolutionary jump is however probably not abrupt but gradual, given mount- 
ing evidence of “proto-culture” among apes as discussed by primatologist Franz 
de Waal (2001). 

62 Cf. Morin 1980, pp. 244-246. 

63 Cf. ibid., pp. 246-254. 
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Is Morin a sociobiologist? 

Readers informed by the interdisciplinary field of ‘sociobiology’ may 
wonder whether Morin’s socio-organization is a form of sociobiology, as 
developed by Edward O. Wilson and Richard Dawkins. Sociobiology is 
a neo-Darwinian theoretical strand which explores the genetic evolution 
of advantageous social behavior, under the pressure of natural selection 
(see e.g. Wilson 1978). 

In short, Morin’s own answer to this question is a resounding “no!” 
If he plays with turning the notion from “sociobiology” to “bio- 
sociology,” Morin (1980) opposes the organicist tendency among several 
sociobiologists and their “pan-geneticism” or “pan-ethologism” (Morin 
2008, pp. 1091, 2176-2179; see also Morin 1973, pp. 63-105). But a fair 
answer has to be more carefully weighed: Morin’s view affirms the irre- 
ducibility of human culture to genetic determinism. However, Morin 
does not deny that human complexity is based and rooted in biological 
and ecological complexity, and that the complex relations between these 
dimensions require interdisciplinary research (to which sociobiology 
does contribute - and Morin does quote and refer to Wilson’s research. 
although he rejects his “genetic fundamentalism”). 

So in short: Yes, there are biological and genetic “attractors” as ar- 
gued repeatedly by Smith and Jenks (2006). 4 This implies constraints 
indeed, and the rejection of an absolute contingency of human culture 
(as was uncritically implied by many social scientists until the late 20“ 
century) or of autopoíesis (á-la Luhmann). But this evolutionary basis 
should not lead us to under-estimate the possibility for culture to impose 
emergent structures that can diverge from biological attractors in a very 
extensive way, and/or the high degree of post-natal plasticity allowed 
within the constraints of biological attractors. 

In this sense, Morin’s view of human complexity is relatively more 
compatible with the insights from the evolutionary psychology of John 
Tooby and Leda Cosmides (see Cosmides and Tooby 1997) than to Wil¬ 
son’s views. 

Socio-organization may develop itself (eco-)evolutionarily or non- 
evolutionarily, although in the latter case the likeliness of a society’s 


64 The concept of “attractor” comes from chaos theory, and points at the topology 
of the sensibility of complex Systems to their initial conditions. To be noted, “mi- 
nal” conditions should here not be understood as “once and for all" but as related 
to the constantly present genesic potential of chaos which may actualize itself at 
birfurcation points and moments of emergence in complex Systems of Systems. 
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ecological “collapse” (á-la Jared Diamond) increases in probability in 
the long-term view. Meanwhile, eco-evolution itself, also in non- 
human societies, is more complex that neo-Darwinism would assert. As 
already argued above, selection principies themselves evolve together 
with the ecosystems, and in the human case, with the social (and techno- 
logical) system: This imposes a constant re-assessment of what the “se¬ 
lection pressures” are. 


The life of lite 66 or the Great Tinkering 

Overall, Morin reveáis the organization of life as a “Great Tinkering” 

(“Grand Bricolage”) in which four logics are operating and interacting in 

complementary-competing-antagonistic ways: a centralizing-hierarchical 

logic, a polycentric-polyarchic logic, an anarchic logic and an eco-logic. 

The dominance of one of these different logics is contextual and temporary, 

but at the root of all living organization is always the anarchic logic, which 

is however always relativized by the very organizational processes that it al- 
,68 
lows. 

Overall. the “polylogic” of life is “tinkering” because it is opportunistic, 
using any available materials, working with disorder and eventually resort- 
ing to “détoumements” (i.e. diversions, re-routings, re-appropriations). 
Morin compares it to the ‘Palais du facteur Cheval’, i.e. a famous chef- 
d’oeuvre of Art Brut from the late 19“ century, a dream palace built by a 
French countryside postman with stones he found along the roads, iron and 
concrete of his own invention, and mixing symbolic elements from world 
cultures as glimpsed by him on postcards. 

A ‘bricolage’ cannot be optimized, and thus the ‘lesson’ of the complex- 
ity of life should be that a "pseudo-rationalization” through optimization is a 
destruction of the life of complexity. “Any ideal conception of an organiza¬ 
tion which would be only order, functionality, harmony, coherence is a mad 
dream of an ideologist or/and a technocrat” (ibid., p. 326). One should not 
try to elimínate disorder, uncertainty and error. Alas, the mainstream think- 
ing about social organization in the age of modernity, is ignoring this insight 
and pursues “rationality, efficiency, economy and expediency” through the 
logic of hierarchy, centralization and specialization, perpetuating a culture 


65 Smith and Jenks (2006) for example propose to use a criterion of “vitality” 
which, although interesting, may lead to over-simplifications. Their proposal is 
however too vaguely formulated to be criticized on clear grounds. 

66 The life of life, or "la vie de la vie”, is the overall title Morin gave to the second 
volume of la méthode. 

67 Cf. ibid., pp. 303-324. 

68 Cf. ibid., pp 322-323. 
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of unsustainability. This “model conceived according to the rationality and 
functionality of artificial machines” is fundamentally problematic because, 
as Morin argües, it should be clearly inconceivable to think of our contem- 
porary society with lesser complexity than we have come to understand 
life. 69 


Section 2: Transdisciplinarity 

The ‘pensée complexe’ (complex thinking) that Morin started elaborating, 
“is the journey in search of a way of thinking which would respect the mul- 
tidimensionality, the wealth, the mystery of reality, and would know that the 
intellectual, cultural, social, historie determinations that any thought bears, 
always co-determine the object of knowledge” (Morin 1980, p. 10). 

Beyond the recent boost in popularity of the term in academic circles, 
transdisciplinarity, as it was defined in the ‘Transdisciplinarity Charter’ at 
the First World Congress of Transdisciplinarity (Convento de Arrabida, Por¬ 
tugal, November 1994), offers a methodological framework for the under- 
standing of the world of complexity that Edgar Morin exposed (cf. previous 
section). This approach allows to reintégrate the observer and his/her valúes 
in relation to the object of study as part of the research, opening a new type 
of knowledge, “in vivo knowledge” by contrast to disciplinary “in vitro 
knowledge”, as Basarab Nicolescu, a major figure in the transdisciplinarity 
approach, recently coined (Nicolescu in ed. Nicolescu 2008, p. 3). Or in the 
words of Alfonso Montuori: “the knower is not a bystander looking at 
knowledge in its pristine cognitive State, but an active participant, a being- 
in-the-world” (Montuori in Ed. Nicolescu 2008, p. xi). 

“The project of transdisciplinarity is an emancipatory one. It provides us with a way 
of thinking and a way of organizing knowledge and informing action that can assist 
us in tackling the complexity of the world, while at the same time inviting us to come 
to grips with the role of the inquirer in the process of inquiry. [It] recognizes the role 
of valúes in inquiry, rather than attempting to suppress or ‘bracket’ them [and thus] 
engages the inquirer as an active, ethical participant in world affairs” (Montuori in 
Ed. Nicolescu 2008, p. ix). 

Nicolescu (2002) proposed a broad outline for the transdisciplinary ap¬ 
proach in his Manifestó of Transdisciplinarity, which will serve as the basis 
for the current section. 


69 Cf. ibid., pp. 324-325. 

70 In 1972 already, Edgar Morin concluded an article in the Nouvel Observateur 
(entitled “L'an I de l’ére écologique”) with an explicit cali for a “generalized 
ecology” as “a truly transdisciplinary Science” (reproduced in Morin 2007, p. 
20 ). 
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Transdisciplinarity as a new way of thinking 
The insights of quantum physics 

A theoretical physicist, Nicolescu founds his claim for transdisciplinarity on 
some of the discoveries of quantum physics, which destabilized the simple 
order of classical physics (cf. the ‘paradigm of simplicity’, in chapter 1): 

• Max Planck’s discovery of discontinuity at quantum level. questioned 
the notion of local causality in physics. 

• Bell’s theorem of ‘nonseparability’, i.e. in very short: “quantum entities 
continué to interact no matter what their distance from one another” 
(Nicolescu 2002, p. 17), does not mean (as misrepresented in popular 
Science fiction) that quantum interactions break through the speed of 
light, but does point at a “new type of causality - global causality, which 
concerns the system of all physical entities in its entirety” (ibid.. p. 18). 
As a result. the “existence of nonlocal correlations enlarges the field of 
truth. of Reality.” 

• Classical determinism also crumbles at the level of quantum physics, 
with Heisenberg’s uncertainty principie: 

“The indeterminism that rules on the quantum level is a constituent, fundamental, ir¬ 
reducible indeterminism that signifies neither chance ñor imprecisión. 'Quantum ran- 
domness’ is not ‘chance’. [It is] neither chance ñor necessity. Quantum randomness 
is really a constructive gamble, which has a meaning - that of the construction of our 
own macrophysical world” (ibid., p. 19). 

Quantum physics and the macrophysical reality: 
two different Jevels of reality" 

Quantum laws are drastically different from macrophysical laws. “The dis¬ 
continuity that is manifested in the quantum world is also manifested in the 
structure of the levels of Reality. That does not prevent the two worlds from 
coexisting” (ibid., p. 21). The coexistence of the quantum and macrophysi¬ 
cal levels forces us to accept the coexistence “of what were formerly con- 
sidered to be pairs of mutually exclusive contradictories (A and non-A): 
wave and corpuscule, continuity and discontinuity, separability and non¬ 
separability, local causality and global causality, symmetry and a break in 
symmetry, reversibility and irreversibility of time" (ibid.. p. 23). 

Nicolescu gives a strict definition to his concept of “levels of Reality”: 
They “are radically different from levels of organization as these have been 
defined in systemic approaches. Levels of organization do not presuppose a 
break with fundamental concepts: several levels of organization appear at 
one and the same level of Reality. The levels of organization correspond to 
different structurings of the same fundamental laws” (ibid., p. 22). 

Therefore, what Nicolescu is evoking is a rather radical type of erner- 
gence, with a more fundamental restructuring of reality from one to another 
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level. Also compared to Bateson’s notion of ‘logical types’ introduced in the 
previous section, Nicolescu’s understanding is pretty radical. It remains to 
be seen, at which points one can speak of a jump frorn a level of reality to 
another one, in the strict sense adopted by Nicolescu (e.g. in the jump from 
quantum to macrophysical reality), and where it suffices (and is sufficiently 
insightful) to speak of different levels of organization. But the situation is 
often not allowing such a clear-cut distinction. Emergence of new structures 
also implies logical jumps and the emergence of new laws which are differ¬ 
ent and possibly contradicting the laws prior to emergence (but maybe only 
contradicting them partly or intermittently, and/or also complementing 
them, in a complex relation). Such is the case in the transition from active 
physis, to dissipative structures, to living autoecopoíetic organisms. Would 
Nicolescu here speak of different ‘levels of organization’ (given that the 
emerging laws do not systematically radically overturn the pre-existing 
laws, at their new level of existence) or of different ‘levels of reality’ (given 
that the advent of autopoiesis is a radical restructuring of reality)? In the rest 
of this volunte, I will tend to refer to ‘levels of reality’ in a less-strict way 
than Nicolescu might do himself. 

The logic of transdisciplinarity: The included Middle 

Logic plays a fundamental role in establishing validity in the Sciences and 
philosophy, i.e. constitutes a powerful Cerberos keeping ‘non-sense’ outside 
the gates of Reason. "A certain logic is the implicit and hidden agenda that 
determines all social regulation” (ibid., p. 27). But, with the advent of quan¬ 
tum physics, the idea of a unique, unchangeable logic carne to be ques- 
tioned. Nicolescu points out that “there is a direct relation between logic and 
the environment [which] changes with time”, and the nticrophysical envi- 
ronment changed dramatically with quantum physics: 

The discontinuity between levels of Reality conflicts with 

“the interpretive filter of classical logic. This logic is founded on three axioms: (1) 
The axiom of identity: A is A. (2) The axiom of noncontradiction: A is not non-A. (3) 
The axiom of the excluded middle [or excluded third]: There exists no third term T 
(‘T’ from ‘Third') which is at the same time A and non-A. According to the hypothe- 
sis of a single level of Reality, the second and third axioms are obviously equivalent" 
(ibid., p. 26). 

But what happens if we consider the existence of several levels of Reality? 
Then, a new elaboration at the level of logic is warranted: Nicolescu turns 
here to Stéphane Lupasco who established a “logic of the included middle”. 
He adds that Lupasco’s logic rnakes sense once combined with the concept 
of different levels of Reality: 

“In order to obtain a clear image of the meaning of the inelude middle, we can repre- 
sent three terms of the new logic - A, non-A and T - and the dynamics associated 
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with them by a triangle in which one of the vértices is situated at one level of Reality 
and the other two vértices at another level of reality. The included middle is really an 
included third. If one remains at a single level of Reality, all manifestation appears as 
a struggle between two contradictory elements (example: wave A and corpuscle non- 
A). The third dynamic, that of the T-state, is exercise at another level of Reality, 
where that which appears to be disunited (wave or corpuscle) is in fact United (quan- 
ton), and that which appears contradictory is perceived as noncontradictory. It is the 
projection of the T-state onto the same single level of Reality that produces the ap- 
pearance of mutually exclusive, antagonistic pairs (A and non-A). A single level of 
Reality can only create antagonistic oppositions” (ibid., pp. 28-29). 

As Nicolescu explicitly States, his understanding of the ‘logic of the in¬ 
cluded third' respects the axiom of non-contradiction, at a given level of re¬ 
ality. 

Nicolescu sees a popular illustration of the logic of the included third, in 
a famous story of the French stand-up comedian Raymond Devos (Te bout 
du bout’) with “a man who desperately wants to sepárate the two ends of a 
stick. He cuts his stick and then sees that instead of having separated two 
ends, he now has two sticks, both of which have two ends of their own. He 
goes on cutting his stick, all the while becoming more and more anxious - 
the sticks multiply ad infinitan, but he finds it impossible to sepárate the 
two ends” (ibid.. p. 31). 

Nicolescu’s logical triangle further develops Morin’s “dialogique”, 
rather than Hegel’s dialectics, as Nicolescu highlights: 

“The entire difference between a triad of the included middle and a Hegelian triad is 
clarified by consideration of the role of time. In a triad of the included middle, the 
three terms coexist at the same moment in time. This is why the Hegelian triad is in- 
capable of accomplishing the reconciliation of opposites, whereas the triad of the in¬ 
cluded middle is capable of it. In the logic of the included middle the opposites are, 
rather, contradictories: the tensión between contradictories builds a unity that in- 
cludes and goes beyond the sum of the two terms” (ibid., pp. 29-30). 

Therefore, the logic of the included middle as understood by Nicolescu, “is 
perhaps the privileged logic of complexity; privileged in the sense that it al- 
lows us to cross the different areas of knowledge in a coherent way” (ibid., 
p. 30). Within more restricted contexts, in “relatively simple situations”, the 
logic of the excluded middle still applies. 

Multi-, Ínter- and transdisciplinarity 

Nicolescu proposes the following definitions, to discrimínate between 
multi-, Ínter- and transdisciplinarity: “Multidisciplinarity concems studying 
a research topic not in just one discipline but in several at the same time [...] 
Any topic in question will ultimately be enriched by incorporating the per- 
spectives of several disciplines” (ibid., pp 42-43). 
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Interdisciplinarity “concerns the transfer of methods from one discipline 
to another” (ibid., p. 43). It allows epistemological transfers between disci¬ 
plines but it also contributes to the "disciplinary big bang” i.e. to the con- 
temporary explosión of disciplines, which poses a challenge that only trans- 
disciplinarity may address: 

For Nicolescu, “transdisciplinarity concerns that which is at once be¬ 
tween the disciplines, across the different disciplines, and beyond all disci¬ 
pline. Its goal is the understanding of the present world, of which one of the 
imperatives is the unity of knowledge” (ibid., p. 44). And the space outside 
disciplines is not ernpty: “In the presence of several levels of Reality, the 
space between disciplines and beyond disciplines is full, just as the quantum 
vacuum is full of all potentialities” (ibid.). But the field of research of trans¬ 
disciplinarity is neither unified, ñor simple, but necessarily complex and dis- 
continuous: 

“The discontinuous structure of the levels of Reality determines the discontinuous 
structure of transdisciplinary space, which in turn explains why transdisciplinary re¬ 
search is radically distinct from disciplinary research, even while being entirely com- 
plementary. Disciplinary research concerns, at most, one and the same level of Real¬ 
ity; moreover, in most cases, it only concerns fragments of one level of Reality. In 
contrast, transdisciplinarity concerns the dynamics engendered by the action of sev¬ 
eral levels of Reality at once” (ibid., pp. 44-45). 

This implies the construction of an integrative, patterning knowledge. 
Transdisciplinarity develops a “principie of articulation between different 
forras of knowledge [...] which accepts that an object can pertain to differ¬ 
ent levels of reality, with attendant contradictions, paradoxes, and conflicts” 
(Klein 2004). This principie, as already expressed by Morin, implies a “dia- 
logic” allowing “unity through diversity” or “unitas multiplex [i.e.] we can- 
not reduce the whole to the parts, ñor the parts to the whole [...] but con- 
ceive the notions of whole and parts, unity and diversity, together, both as 
complementary and antagonistic” (Morin 1977, p. 105). 

Transdisciplinary research does not replace disciplinary research, as a 
sort of super-discipline. On the contrary, it complements disciplinary re¬ 
search “in a new and fertile way”. Ñor does it aim to replace multi- or inter- 
disciplinary research, but it should not be confused with thera: "Transdisci¬ 
plinarity is nevertheless radically distinct from multidisciplinarity and inter- 
disciplinarity because of its goal, the understanding of the present world, 
which cannot be accomplished in the framework of disciplinary research” 
(Nicolescu 2002, p. 46). Nicolescu advices not to confuse "the different 
goals of these three new approaches” (ibid., p. 47). 

Research can be more or less transdisciplinary, in degrees, according to 
how much it takes “into account, more or less completely, the three rneth- 
odological pillars of transdisciplinarity: the levels of Reality, the logic of the 
included middle, and complexity” (ibid., p. 122). A first degree of transdis- 
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ciplinarity can be operative from within any discipline: “It is the spirit of a 
researcher in such and such a discipline that can be transdisciplinary". Fur- 
thermore, the said three methodological pillars complement and enrich ex- 
isting disciplinary methodologies, “by bringing them new and indispensable 
insights, which cannot be produced by disciplinary methods. The transdisci¬ 
plinary method could even lead to some trae discoveries at the heart of dis¬ 
ciplines”. A further degree of transdisciplinarity is relating to the paradig- 
matic and epistemological foundations of disciplinary practices, and “im- 
plies not only that which crosses the disciplines but also that which struc- 
tures them [with] a transdisciplinary attitude that gives the discipline its 
meaning” (ibid., p. 123). 

The logic of the included middle 
and the “open unity of the world” 

Transdisciplinarity opens a vast number of questions: “What is the nature of 
the theory that can describe the passage from one level of Reality to an- 
other? Is there truly a coherence, a unity among all levels of Reality? What 
is the role of the subject-observer of Reality in the dynamics of this possible 
unity?” (ibid., p. 49). 

Nicolescu bases his exploration of these questions on the logic of the in¬ 
cluded middle, which he poses as the cornerstone of a transdisciplinary re- 
search approach: “Two adjacent levels are connected by the logic of the in¬ 
cluded middle in the sense that the T-state present at a certain level is con¬ 
nected to a pair of contradictories (A and non-A) at an immediately adjacent 
level. The T-state allows the unification of contradictories A and non-A, but 
this unification takes place at a level different from the one on which A and 
non-A are situated” (ibid., p. 50). 

Nicolescu further explicates how the included middle allows to conceive 
of unity across levels of Reality: 

"In other words, the action of the logic of the included middle on the different levels 
of Reality induces an open structure of the unity of levels of reality. This structure 
has considerable consequences for the theory of knowledge because it implies the 
impossibility of a self-enclosed complete theory. In effect, in accordance with the 
axiom of noncontradiction, the T-state realizes the unification of a pair of contradic¬ 
tories (A, non-A) but is associated, at the same time, with another pair of contradicto¬ 
ries (A 1 , non-A 1 ). This signifies that starting from a certain number of mutually ex¬ 
clusive pairs, one can construct a new theory which eliminates contradictions at a 
certain level of Reality, but this theory is only temporary because it inevitably leads, 
under the joint pressure of theory and experience, to the discovery of new pairs of 
contradictories, situated at new levels of Reality” (ibid., p. 51). 

However, if a single unified theory is then unattainable, it is nevertheless 
possible to “speak of an evolution of knowledge, which encompasses all 
levels of Reality: knowledge that is forever open” (ibid., p. 52). 
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To reinforce his argument about the impossibility of a single unified 
theory of everything, Nicolescu appeals to the incompleteness theorem of 
logician and mathematician Kurt Godel, “which States that a sufficiently 
rich system of axioms inevitably leads to results that are either indecisive or 
contradictory” (ibid.): Nicolescu argües that the “Godelian structure of the 
unity of levels of Reality, associated with the logic of the included middle, 
implies that it is impossible to construct a complete theory for describing the 
passage from one level to the other, and, a fortiori, for describing the unity 
of levels of Reality” (ibid., p. 53). 

Nicolescu’s argument also preserves a domain for the sacred, which 
would be at the ‘lowest’ and ‘highest’ levels of Reality, beyond “the limita- 
tions of our bodies and of our sense organs - limitations that apply regard- 
less of what measuring tools are used to extend these sense organs. [This] 
corresponds to the sacred - to that which does not submit to any rationaliza- 
tion” (ibid., p. 54). 

The transdisciplinary object and the transdisciplinary subject 

Nicolescu’s transdisciplinarity reorganizes the relationship between the sub¬ 
ject and the object of knowledge: “A new Principie of Relativity emerges 
from the coexistence between complex plurality and open unity: no level of 
Reality constitutes a privileged place from which one is able to understand 
all the other levels of Reality. A level of Reality is what it is because all the 
other levels exist at the same time” (ibid., pp. 54-55). From the perspective 
of the subject. Nicolescu develops a certain form of relative constructivism: 
“This Principie of Relativity is what originates a new perspective on relig¬ 
ión, politics, art, education, and social life. And when our perspective on the 
world changes, the world changes. In the transdisciplinary visión. Reality is 
not only multidimensional, it is also multireferential” (ibid., p. 55). 

And in order to access these múltiple referentialities, the subject must 
also develop his/her ability to perceive in different ways: “The different lev¬ 
els of Reality are accessible to human knowledge thanks to the existence of 
different levels of perception, which are found in a one-to-one correspon- 
dence with levels of reality” (ibid.). Nicolescu thus posits a “transdiscipli¬ 
nary subject” (with his/her/its levels of perception) as a counterpart to the 
“transdisciplinary object” (with its levels of Reality). Consequently, 
“knowledge is neither exterior ñor interior: it is simultaneously exterior and 
interior”. 


71 Nicolescu is not a radical social constructivist, i.e. for him, the levels of reality 
do exist independently/outside of human perception (and outside of the levels of 
perception). However, they do not exist as information, as long as no perceiving 
subject (whether human, or another life form) is perceiving them, at one or an- 
other level of perception. In that respect, Morin (1977) also rejects radical social 
constructivism as "conceptual ethylism”. 
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Transvision 

As already noticed, changing perceptions of reality followed technological 
developments in human societies. “With the evolution of tools and measur- 
ing devices, we observe a spectacular example of the relationships between 
the levels of human perception and those of physical Reality” (p. 67). The 
development of technologies extended the sense organs, most especially the 
sense of sight with telescopes, microscopes, and indirectly with particle ac- 
celerators. With the particle accelerators, which allow to “see” non- 
localizable particles, the “transgression of the field of visión leads to a 
transvision: a new level of Reality that can be explored by means of Science 
[...] toward that which is beyond the visible" (ibid., pp. 68-69). 

But Nicolescu argües that a perception of the quantum level of Reality, 
basing a “transvision”, cannot rest only on the “exterior perception” allowed 
by the particle accelerator, but also has to rest on an “interior visión”, i.e. a 
"quantum imagination” which is not hampered by the habitual thoughts 
based on the macrophysical level of Reality. And taking distance from these 
habitual thoughts requires a “moment of silence”, allowing the unfolding of 
“an imaginario vera, a foundational. true, Creative, visionary imagination” 
(ibid., p. 71). 

A new way of thinking 

Montuori (in Ed. Nicolescu 2008, p. xi) summarizes the novelty of transdis- 
ciplinarity, as a way of thinking, along four ‘requirements’: 

• “A focus that is inquiry driven rather than discipline driven [...] for the 
purposes of action in the world"; 

• “A stress on the construction of knowledge through an appreciation of 
the meta-paradigmatic dimensión”, i.e. questioning and inter-relating the 
paradigmatic assumptions of different disciplinary knowledges; 

• "An understanding of the organization of knowledge'’ (e.g. disjunctive 
or conjunctive); and 

• "The integration of the knower in the process of inquiry” reflecting on 
the process of construction of knowledge. 

Kirchberg (2009) further synthesizes the shift from disciplinary to transdis- 
ciplinary thinking, as “a knowledge shift: 

• from simplicity to complexity 

• from cleamess to hybridity 

• from linearity to non-linearity 

• from the universality of the unified to the integration of the differenti- 
ated 

• from fragmentation to cooperation 
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• from the hardening of borders to the dissolution of borders 72 

• from short-termed to sustainable research 

• from the reduction to the knowing few, to the dialogue of many about 
systemically networked knowledge”, 

highlighting a number of keywords (complexity, non-linearity) that were al- 
ready introduced earlier in this chapter about the insights from systems 
thinking and complexity theory. 

Transdisciplinary research 

The transdisciplinary visión of Nature 

As earlier described (in chapter 1), Nicolescu argües for a “resurrection of 
Nature” from the ashes of the “death of Nature” caused by modernity’s 
mechanistic visión of the natural world. “Transdisciplinary Nature has a ter- 
nary structure” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 64): 

• “Objective Nature, which is connected with the natural properties of the 
transdisciplinary object [i.e. with levels of Reality] [and] is subject to 
subjective objectivity” as in the Sciences; 

• “Subjective Nature” which is connected with the transdisciplinary sub¬ 
ject, i.e. with levels of perception, and which finds methodological roots 
in “the ancient Science of being, which is present in the traditions and re- 
ligions of the world”; 

• Trans-Nature, which Nicolescu describes as a “communion" between the 
transdisciplinary object and subject, which “concerns the domain of the 
sacred” (ibid.). 

Nicolescu argües that transdisciplinarity should “elabórate a new philosophy 
of Nature” on the basis of this ternary structure and of an affirmation of both 
Science and subjectivity. Nature is not an already written book to be read by 
humans, but “seems more like a book in the process of being written [and] 
not so much to be read as experienced, as if we are participating in the writ- 
ing of it” (ibid., p. 65). 

An exclusive focus on only one of the three facets of transdisciplinary 
Nature, nourishes “a dangerous phantasmagoria” that inevitably leads to de- 
structive social-historical developments, according to Nicolescu: “Reality 
reduced only to the Subject has caused traditional societies to be swept away 


72 I would note however that speaking of a “dissolution” of disciplinary borders is 
misleading, as disciplinary borders do not disappear because of transdisciplinary 
thinking, ñor should they entirely disappear, as Nicolescu's arguments make 
clear. 

73 Translation from the original Germán text by the author. 
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by modernity. Reality reduced only to the Object has led to totalitarian Sys¬ 
tems. Reality reduced to the sacred has led to fanaticism and religious fun- 
damentalism. A viable society joins these three aspects of Reality in a bal- 
anced way” (ibid., p. 72). 

The transcultural 

Transdisciplinarity also involves the emergence of a transcultural communi- 
cation. Nicolescu valúes multi- and intercultural exchanges across the 
world, though longing for a more profound, transcultural process: 

“The multicultural helps us discover the face of our own culture in the mirror of an- 
other culture [but] the multicultural and the intercultural by themselves do not as- 
sume the kind of communication between all cultures that presupposes a universal 
language founded on shared valúes, but they certainly constitute important steps to¬ 
ward the act of transcultural communication. The transcultural designates the opening 
of all cultures to that which crosses through them and transcends them" (ibid., p. 
104). 

Nicolescu points at one example of a transcultural approach in the arts (ac- 
cording to him), with the case of Peter Brook’s theatrical productions such 
as the Mahabharata and The Tempest (at the Centre International de Cré- 
ations Théátrales). 

Other authors also explored the notion of transcultural art. For example 
the dance education researcher Laurien Saraber (2000) evokes the possibil- 
ity of "transcultural dance”. On multi-, Ínter- and transculturality in the case 
of dance, see also ed. Pontbriand (2001), especially for the articles by Rich¬ 
ard Shusterman and by André Lepecki who evokes “sensous knowing” as “a 
sensuality generating cultural identification rather than split” (Lepecki 2001, 
p. 167) and advocates for transcultural “moments of intense corporeal be- 
coming, of immanent transcen/dance” (ibid., p. 168). 

Nicolescu defines the transcultural as an experience across and beyond 
cultures. 

"Each culture is the actualization of a potentiality of the human being, in a specific 
place on Earth and at a specific moment in history. Different places on Earth and dif- 
ferent moments in history actualize different potentialities of the human being, that 
is, different cultures. It is the open totality of the human being that constitutes the 
‘place without place’ of that which crosses and transcends cultures. The perception of 
the transcultural is first of all an experience, because it concems the silence of differ¬ 
ent actualizations. The space between the levels of perception and the levels of Real¬ 
ity is the space of this silence; it is the equivalent, in interior space, of that which is 
called the quantum vacuum in exterior space” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 105). 

Therefore, the transcultural is in no way aiming to realize the unification of 
all cultures on one plañe. Along the spirit of transdisciplinarity, transcul- 
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turality “both enables the dialogue between all cultures and prevenís their 
homogenization" (ibid., p. 108). 

The transcultural experience grounds the “transdisciplinary attitude” 
(which will be further described in chapter 4). 

“In effect, the complex plurality of cultures and the open unity of the transcultural 
coexist in the transdisciplinary visión. The transcultural is the spearhead of transdis¬ 
ciplinary culture. Different cultures are the different facets of the human being. The 
multicultural allows the interpretation of one culture by another culture, the intercul¬ 
tural permits the fertilization of one culture by another, and the transcultural assures 
the translation of one culture into various other cultures, by deciphering meaning that 
links them, while simultaneously going beyond them” (ibid., p. 107). 

Transdisciplinarity as action-research 

Although Nicolescu does not use the term, his approach is clearly advancing 
a form of action-research (or action & research, action in research and re- 
search in action): “Transdisciplinarity is both a body of thought and a lived 
experience. These two aspects are inseparable. Transdisciplinary language 
translates the simultaneity of these two aspects into words and actions. Any 
excessive slipping one way or the other - to the side of discursive thought or 
to the side of experience - takes us away from the domain of transdiscipli¬ 
narity” (ibid., p. 119). 

Transdisciplinarity is not just about knowledge either, as Montuori 
noted: “The transdisciplinary approach does not focus exclusively on know- 
ing, but on the inter-relationship between knowing. doing, being and relat- 
ing” (Montuori in Ed. Nicolescu 2008, p. xi). 

The risk of wrongly understood transdisciplinarity: 
levels of confusión 

Nicolescu warns against “levels of confusión” (a notion that he borrows 
from Philippe Quéau), which “are generated by lack of respect for the 
unique and singular role that each level of Reality and each level of percep- 
tion plays within the open unity of the world” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 111). 
Nicolescu further lists several possible levels of confusión: 

“The most elementary confusión consists in forgetting the discontinuity of levels of 
Reality and levels of perception, replacing them implicitly with continuity. Then an 
inevitable reduction of all levels of Reality and all levels of perception to one and the 
same level occurs; complex plurality is reduced to a complexity without any order 
other than the horizontal one of levels of organization, and the open unity of the 
world becomes a plural world closed in upon itself, and thus favorable to all ideo- 
logical and dogmatic mixups” (ibid.). 

Another level of confusión could lead to a neoscientism: “One can envisage 
the arbitrary reduction of all the levels of perception to one and the same 
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level of perception even while recognizing the existence of several levels of 
Reality. This level of confusión can lead to a new scientism being taken as 
the intellectual foundation of a badly understood transdisciplinarity” (ibid., 
p. 112). No single level of perception, however inter-disciplinarily informed 
it becomes, can ever account for the totality of everything that exists. 

The other important risk Nicolescu sees here is political: “The same 
level of confusión can lead to the absorption (and therefore the destruction) 
of transdisciplinarity by extremist ideologies [...] looking for renewed vir- 
ginity” (ibid.). 

The inverse confusión can also occur: “Another extreme level of confu¬ 
sión consists in the recognition of the existence of several levels of percep¬ 
tion, all the while refusing to admit the existence of several levels of Real¬ 
ity. This wrong turn leads to the annexation of transdisciplinarity by her- 
metic irrationalism” (ibid., p. 113). 

This irrationalism can take the form of “the current infatuation for cheap 
esotericism”. But Nicolescu’s warning here also concems the position of 
radical constructivism: “the current academic style is to reduce everything to 
language: as if there were no Reality, in the ontological sense of the term, 
but merely languages that construct a reality, and no Science which explores 
Nature, but merely a social construction that we cali ‘science’” (ibid., p. 

114) . Such a form of radical constructivism indeed degenerates into a new 
mode of simplification of complexity. Furthermore, radical constructivism 
and its actualization in the postmodern worldview, lead to a dissolution of 
normativity which Nicolescu also rejects: “In a world where everything is 
presented as a social construction; where the relative has become, in fact, 
the absolute; where violence is the other face of solidanty and exclusión is 
the other face of well-being [...] it is unthinkable that we can find the true 
reason for living in such a world" (ibid., p. 141). 

Finally, confusión can arise, even if acknowledging the plurality of both 
levels of Reality and of perception, when one is not “taking into considera- 
tion their rigorous correlation”. Concerning the ‘New Age’ movement. 
Nicolescu does not altogether reject it as improper but sees such a confusión 
emerging from the New Age movement: the danger associated with the New 
Age is rooted in its lack of rigor, which leads to unconsciously mixing eve¬ 
rything into an amorphous catchball, where it will attempt to inelude trans¬ 
disciplinarity as an honorable and more or less exotic component. “Notwith- 
standing the motivations of one or another of its representatives, the New 
Age appears like a giant hypermarket of our consumer society, where each 
and every person can come to search for a little of the Orient and a little of 
the Occident, in order to regain, fairly cheaply, his peace of mind” (ibid., p. 

115) . 

At a practical level, Nicolescu warns against “the marketing of transdis¬ 
ciplinarity” in “seminars for business leaders”, “bestowing new legitimacy 
to decisión makers in distress without doing anything to change their ap- 
proach” (ibid.). 
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More generally, "there is an urgent need for the formulation of a trans- 
disciplinary deontology” (ibid., p. 116). Indeed, the special status of trans- 
disciplinarity can very easily be confused. “The place of transdisciplinarity 
is a place without a place. It is found neither in interior man (either generat- 
ing a new religión, or a new philosophy, or a new metaphysics), ñor in exte¬ 
rior man (generating a new Science, which would be the Science of Sci¬ 
ences)” (ibid., p. 117). Only then can mutilating simplifications be avoided, 
as Morin also argües. Because all the confusions listed above have one dy- 
namic in common: “At its core, that which links all the wrong turns is the 
impoverishment of the trans-subjective dimensión of being” (ibid.). 


CONCLUSION TO CHAPTERS 2 AND 3 

The wide-ranging overview of systems thinking, complexity theory and 
transdisciplinarity conducted in the previous and the current chapter, inform 
the formulation of key notions and principies for an open definition of a 
“culture of sustainability" and of “cultures of sustainability”, as a paradig- 
matic shift in the context of contemporary societies. 

Following Morin’s dia-logic which combines unity, complementarity, 
competition and antagonism in complex relationships, I cannot talk either of 
one single “culture of sustainability”, at one single level, ñor of a multiplic- 
ity of “cultures of sustainability”, but I must speak of both a culture and cul¬ 
tures: Sustainability requires a diversity of cultures of sustainability, but also 
a common set of characteristics which are common to these cultures, i.e. “a 
culture-on-a-meta-level, a meta culture with its characteristics of sustain¬ 
ability”. Or these key notions and principies may even contribute to a 
“trans-cultural” dimensión, in Nicolescu’s sense, rather than to any specific 
‘culture’. 

Yet another alternative would have been to stop altogether talking about 
culture or cultures, and instead speak of “culturality”, as proposed by the 
philosopher Oleg Koefoed, following sociologist Michel Maffesoli’s prefer- 
ence for the term “sociality” over “society” (Koefoed 2008, p. 60). How- 
ever, I will depart from Maffesoli and Koefoed insofar as Maffesoli focuses 
too exclusively on localized meanings, i.e. on the aspect of multiplicity, ne- 
gating unity. (In this, Maffesoli is typically post-modern, whose level of 
constructivism and hyper-fragmentation are eventually incompatible with 
complexity theories). 


74 Hans Dieleman, personal communication; I am thankful to Dieleman for pointing 
out this dia-logic of culture and cultures, which I had failed to notice in a recent 
article on the subject (Kagan 2010). 
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Notions and principies from Systems thinking 

Several insightful notions from systems thinking have been introduced in 
chapter 2. Especially, the notions of networks, non-linearity, emergence and 
self-creativity opened up a first phase in the outlining of a paradigmatic 
shift, away from linear causality. 

Some principies have also come out of the systems perspective, most es¬ 
pecially Capra’s six principies of ecological literacy, i.e. the networking 
principie of living systems, the continual cycles of the web of life, the open- 
ness of the Earth system to solar energy, the importance of partnership and 
cooperation for evolution, the necessity of diversity for resilience (and first 
of all, of biodiversity for ecological resilience), and the search for dynamic 
balance (rather than the attempt to optimize any single valué or dimensión). 

At the social level. the systems perspective highlighted how social or- 
ganizations may be able to evolve, if understood and managed as living and 
learning organizations. Systems thinking also points out the importance of 
culture for both social reproduction and social change. 

Notions and principies from complexity thinking 

A second phase in the outlining of a paradigmatic shift was opened with the 
introduction of Morin’s approach to complexity, away from both the simpli- 
fication of reductionism and the simplification of systemic holism (as seen 
e.g. in some passages by Laszlo). Morin introduces the possibility to think 
unity and diversity alongside each other, and to think about any pair of 
terms, with a combination of unity, complementarity, competition and an- 
tagonism, altogether forming a complex relationship and calling forward a 
dia-logical thinking process. 

This second phase, with the current chapter’s discourse, also introduced 
a nurnber of notions and principies at the level of what Morin calis “ macro - 
concepts ”, which organize complex relations between single notions (unlike 
“concepts” which are limited by the classical logical axiom of non- 
contradiction). One such macro-concept is eco-auto-organization, which 
explores the complex organizational relationships between individual life 
forms and the ecosystems in which they co-evolve and eco-evolve. Eco- 
organization highlights the complementarity of diversity, complexity, spon- 
taneity and organization. Auto-eco-organization further encompasses six 
principies, i.e. the “ principie of bio-thanatic inscription” (which cornple- 
rnents Capra’s continuous cycles principie), the continuous role of eco- 
organization as co-organizer of self-organization, the mutual reinforcement 
of the complexities of autos and oikos, the correlation of increase in auton- 
omy with increase in dependence on eco-organizational complexity, the dia- 
logical explanation of life phenomena (i.e. the recourse to the eco-auto or 
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auto-eco) 75 , and the extensión of the former principie into a principie of 
generalized ecology exploring the eco-auto-logic in human societies and in 
the world of ideas. 

At the social level. Morin thus introduces the macro-concept of socio- 
eco-organization, which aims to balance the organicist tendencies with the 
eco-organizational tendencies in contemporary human societies, in order to 
prevent the risks of both organicist totalitarianism (e.g. the totalitarian State) 
and eco-organizational conflictuality (e.g. class struggle under an unbridled 
market economy). Morin’s insights thus also reveal, next to the centrality of 
culture in social evolution already highlighted above with Capra, the issue 
of the State (pointing at the political dimensión of sustainability, which I 
will further explore in chapter 7). 

Overall, the planet Earth in its current State is revealed as a wide and 
complex eco-socio-system which is double-piloted, i.e. piloted by nature’s 
eco-auto-organization but also co-piloted by humankind, and which requires 
a symbiotic co-development of its two pilots. 

Autoecopoíesis 

Morin’s insights point at the genesic forcé of chaos at the root of any crea- 
tion, and highlight the continuous presence of chaos (and of order from dis- 
order) in generative endo-exo-causality and cle-re-organization, two macro- 
concepts that, in turn, are at the root of phenomena of emergence, are fuel- 
ing the po'iesis of machine-beings (i.e. the Creative evolution of the universe) 
and are imposing an uncertainty principie which disarms all forms of de- 
terminisms (whether they are based on linear causality, on autopoi'etic 
teleonomy or on Laszlo’s ‘evolution towards more complexity’ argument). 

Morin points out that poiesis and organization are not having the same 
meaning and should not be confused with each other. Poiesis is about the 
creative-constructive-productive, while organization is about the processing- 
of-structuring-of-processing; so one reality is approached with both (poiesis 
and organization), but from different perspectives. Although Morin uses the 
word organization much more widely than poiesis, the word poiesis bears a 
transformative potential, of especially high relevance to the search process 
of sustainability in its dimensión of cultural change. 

Nicolescu points at the contemporary relevance of ‘poiesis’: “The word 
poetics comes from the Greek word po'iein, which means ‘to do’: To do, to- 
day, means to reconcile the contradictories” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 90). In the 
Greek language, the verb poíein relates to a wide range of action. “It applies 


75 In Morin's work, the order between ‘auto-’ and ‘eco-’ is not of utmost impor- 
tance, as he conceives them as a feedback loop (including in the typography of la 
méthode, where a special typographic device visualizes the loop, inside the body 
of the text). 
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to all sorts of operations, from those that model some clay until the highest 
realizations of the artist or the poet” (Blondel 1949, p. 55). 

Poiesis gives “a Creative connotation to the term of production” (Morin, 
vol. 1, p. 158). Nicolescu also points at the productive-creative forcé of ‘poí- 
ein’: “In the last analysis, ‘learning to do' is an apprenticeship in creativity. 
‘To make’ also signifies discovering novelty, creating, bringing to light our 
Creative potentialities” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 134). 

Already at the level of physical machine-beings, Morin expresses that 
poiesis is built upon chaos and implies both a generative organization and 
the intrusión of noise; the active organization then turns noise into novelty. 
At the level of living beings and human societies, I propose to use another 
expression than Luhmann’s autopoíesis, more in line with Morin’s analyses: 
autoecopoi'esis. 

As already mentioned earlier, Capra’s discourse points repeatedly at the 
potential of disturbances, creativity and emergence for social transformation 
towards sustainability; properties which require a certain productive open- 
ness to disturbances: Such an openness is the hallmark of autoecopoi'esis, by 
contrast to the rigidity or autism of a strict autopoíesis. 

'‘Strict autopoíesis as a culture of unsustainability in hypermodernity, is not an ines- 
capable trend. Autopoíesis is but only a tendency that, if strong and dominant so far, 
may be balanced by ecopoietic tendencies, i.e. tendencies of psychic Systems and so¬ 
cial Systems to construct themselves in open Communications with their environ- 
ments (implying a co-determination and co-evolution of both the system and its envi- 
ronment through the emergence of properties stemming from the open communica- 
tion between system and environment). [...] Not only ‘eco- 4 is necessary, but also 
‘auto- 4 because the capacity for relative autonomy (i.e. a capacity for self-closure) is 
a pre-requisite for a system’s ability to particípate in its own (re-)construction" (Ka- 
gan 2010, p. 1097). 

The ínter-... and the trans-... 

Working with the notions and principies synthesized above, also involves a 
shift away from traditional methodologies in all areas of knowledge-creation 
(from the scientific disciplines to the arts and philosophy), away from reduc- 
tionism, holism and other forms of simplification of reality. Achieving such 
a transformation requires that working methodologies be developed at inter- 
disciplinary and transdisciplinary levels, without altogether abandoning the 
insights gained from disciplinary work. 

The “ínter-...” of interdisciplinarity and interculturality, “operatefs] 
most especially at the level of the membranes, of the borders, of the contact 
areas between different elements or different systems, and [...] foster[s] dia¬ 
logues across the membranes. The ‘Ínter-...’ should not be mistaken for the 


76 Translation from the original French text by the author. 
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‘multi-...’ ñor for the ‘integrative’. Neither does the ‘ínter-...’ set differences 
apart as irreducible, ñor does it intégrate differences (making them increas- 
ingly indistinguishable)” (ibid., p. 1096). Understood as a sensibility that 
operates at the borders/membranes, the Ínter-... of interculturality is cultural 
bridging, fostering mutual learning processes, inter-contextually i.e. across 
different context-specific knowledges. 

The Ínter-... develops a praxis that allows to work with the insights from 
systems thinking, which in turn open up a bridge into the “trans-...”. 

The "trans-...” of transdisciplinarity and transculturality, operates both 
outside and across different systems: It calis forward the practice of several 
levels of perceptions attentive to several levels of reality, the exploration of 
a logic of the included middle across levels of reality. It announces a prac¬ 
tice that is neither a Science of Sciences, ñor a philosophy of philosophies, 
ñor a ‘theory of everything’, but a complex relational methodology that al¬ 
lows to conceive of unity in diversity, and invites everyone to turn Morin’s 
complexity into a praxis. 

The significance of autoecopoi'esis at the level of cultural production and 
experience will be further explored in chapter 4, with the definition of “aes- 
thetics of sustainability” alongside Gregory Bateson’s notion of a “sensibil¬ 
ity to the pattern which connects”; a sensibility that echoes the insights from 
systems and complexity thinking and the understanding of eco-auto- 
organization. 



4. Aesthetics of Sustainability 


Our civilisation comprehends great variety 
and complexity, playing upon a refined 
sensibility, it must produce various and 
complex results. The poet must become 
more and more comprehensive, more allu- 
sive, more indirect in order to forcé, to dis¬ 
lócate if necessary language into his mean- 
ing... cultivating all the possibilities of 
words as médium and when the speech of 
one sense is insufficient to convey the en¬ 
tire meaning (using) the languages of an- 
other 

T.S. Eliot (in Drew 1949) 


INTRODUCTION 

Edgar Morin recently commented in the French daily newspaper Le Monde 
on political ecology and the Green party in France, pointing out that their 
political visión is still lacking a focus on “the sense of the quality and poetry 
of life”: “There is also something deeper, which is still found in no political 
program: the positive necessity of changing our lives, not only in the sense 
of sobriety, but especially in the sense of the quality and the poetry of life. 
But this second face is still not developed enough in political ecology.” 
(Morin 2009). Morin regrets that the message of Ivan Illich about “psychic 
ill-being” in late 20“ century affluent societies and his cali to “regenérate 
human relationships in what he called conviviality” (and I would add, of II- 
lich’s inspirer, Jacques Ellul) was side-lined in Green politics. Morin asks: 

"When will thus politics take into account the immense longing for love of the hu¬ 
man species lost in the cosmos? A policy that would intégrate ecology in the whole 
range of the human problem would face the problems posed by the negative effects 
of the developments of our civilization (which are growing comparatively to the posi¬ 
tive effects), among which is the deterioration of solidarities - this would make us 
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understand that the introduction of new solidarities is a key aspect of a policy of civi- 
lization” (ibid.) 

The necessary change Morin evokes here is not a reform or a revolution but, 
he claims, a “metamorphosis”: “Because, when a system is not capable of 
handling its vital problems, either it splits apart, or it produces a richer me- 
tasystem, capable of handling them” (ibid.). 

Morin’s most recent interventions in mainstream media point at the ur- 
gency of a social transformation, not just at the level of climate and agricul- 
tural policies, but at the level of a re-animation of certain sensibilities that 
Modernity has numbed. In a recent interview, Morin also States creativity 
and the arts as one of the two things that allow him to retain some hope de¬ 
spite the gravity of the contemporary crisis of civilization and the inertia of 
political and social structures: 

“Two things allow me to keep hoping. The first one is that the unforeseen often aróse 
in the history of humanity [...] and awarenesses can accelerate, increase. [...] The sec- 
ond source of hope lies in the existence of Creative capacities which exist among all 
individuáis and in all societies. These capacities are put to sleep, generally, because 
the individuáis are domesticated in ossified societies. At the margins of societies, art- 
ists, poets, musicians and inventors keep these Creative capacities. A crisis can trigger 
regression and disasters, but also awaken, wake creation, imagination and invention” 
(Morin in Tariant 2009). 


How can the Creative capacities invoked here by Morin, contribute to a cul¬ 

tural evolution towards a better understanding of the complexity of the 
global crisis, as well as towards strategies of resilience and sustainability? 

How can the sensibility to the “poetry of Ufe” that Morin evokes, be raised? 
The current chapter will address this question, and suggest that the answer 
may lie in the development of an aesthetic sensibility that follows what 
Gregory Bateson described as a “sensibility to the pattern which connects”. 
But first of all, aesthetics will be introduced as an experiential notion, fol- 
lowing John Dewey, as well as some existing uses of the expressions “envi- 
ronmental aesthetics” and “ecological aesthetics”. 

The common thread across this chapter is experience: The expanded 
mode of knowing required for cultures of sustainability, is linked to an ex¬ 
panded experience of reality, to be achieved through a heightened sensibility 
(to patterns that connect, to complexity and to the more-than-human life- 
world in general). As this chapter will argüe (after Bateson), the contribu- 
tion of art to a culture of sustainability is to be found especially in its poten- 

tial to create experience, make relationships, expand mental activity beyond 

the linear confines of purposive consciousness. 
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Section 1: From Aesthetics, environmental 

AESTHETICS AND ECOLOGICAL AESTHETICS 
TO AESTHETICS OF SUSTAINABILITY 

The aesthetic experience according to John Dewey 

John Dewey’s Art as Experience (1934) oriented the understanding of aes¬ 
thetics towards the “aesthetic experience”, beyond the classical focus on the 
museum-art object, and pointing at personal affectivity in everyday life. The 
word ‘aesthetics’ or ‘esthetics’, derives from the Greek words aisthetikos 
(sensitive) and aisthanesthai (to perceive, to feel). 1 2 

The domain of ‘experience’ as understood by Dewey, has to do with a 
human being’s overall interrelationship with his/her environment: “Experi¬ 
ence is the result, the sign and the reward of that interaction of organism and 
environment which, when it is carried to the full, is a transformation of in¬ 
teraction into participation and communication” (Dewey 1934, p. 22). 

The aesthetic quality of experience imites meanings and valúes. “When- 
ever there is a coalescence into an immediately enjoyed qualitative unity of 
meanings and valúes drawn from previous experience and present circum- 
stances, life then takes on an aesthetic quality-what Dewey called having 
‘an experience’” (Field 2005). 

Aesthetic experiences can arise in everyday life, and not only in the con- 
frontation with works of art. However, artistic expressions are especially 
conducive to aesthetic experience. “What distinguishes artistic creation is 
the relative stress laid upon the immediate enjoyment of unified qualitative 
complexity as the rationalizing aim of the activity itself, and the ability of 
the artist to achieve this aim by marshaling and refining the massive re- 
sources of human life, meanings, and valúes” (ibid.). Artistic creation con- 
sists in a highly reflexive activity which processes senses and emotions, not 
merely directly, but in the manifold attachments that they have to each other 
and to a variety of meanings. Because artistic creation is consisting in this 
emotional connection to meanings, the form of a work of art cannot be sepa- 
rated from its matter (and the means and ends cannot be separated either). 

Furthermore, the aesthetic experience integrates the subject and the ob¬ 
ject: “no such distinction of self and object exist in it, since it is esthetic in 
the degree in which organism and environment cooperate to institute an ex¬ 
perience in which the two are so fully integrated that each disappears” 
(Dewey 1934, p. 259). And as seen in chapter 3. the non-separability of sub¬ 
ject and object is also one of the conditions for an understanding of com¬ 
plexity. 


1 Cf. Douglas Harper, Online Etymology Dictionary, http://www.etymonline.com, 
accessed September 13 2009. 

2 The exact page numbers refer to the 2005 Perigee edition of Dewey 1934. 
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Aesthetic experiences have as much to do with the activities of ‘observ- 
ers’ as with those of ‘creators’. Indeed, whereas an artist may realize an “art 
product”, it is only through the dialog between the “art product” and the ob- 
server that a “work of art” arises, “for to perceive, a beholder must create his 
own experience”: If the observer is “too lazy, idle, or indurated in conven- 
tion to perform this work [...] his ‘appreciation’ will be a mixture of scraps 
of learning with conformity to norms of conventional admiration and with a 
confused, even if genuine, emotional excitation” (ibid., p. 56). Therefore, 
aesthetics has to do with the shared and autonomous sensibilities of human 
beings, producing meaningfulness. In other words: “Aesthetics as a multi- 
dimensional and multi-sensory opening of one’s perceptual faculties to the 
world meet the ‘other’ in transgressing the limits of the ‘self’ or of the 
‘ego’” (Erzen 2004, p. 23). 

Artistic and other Creative productions are expressions opening a dialog 
of experiences. The aesthetic experience is not only an individual, but also a 
cultural phenomenon. Dewey insisted on the significance of artistic expres¬ 
sions as articulating the significance of life for a certain culture (i.e. for a 
certain society at a certain historical period). He even characterized aesthetic 
experience as a “manifestation, a record and celebration of the life of a civi- 
lization, a means of promoting its development, and [...] also the ultimate 
judgment upon the quality of a civilization” (Dewey 1934, p. 339). For 
Dewey, artistic expressions reflect on what a society considers as a mean- 
ingful and satisfying life. He argued that 

“instruction in the arts of life is something other than conveying information about 
them. It is a matter of communication and participation in valúes of life by means of 
the imagination, and works of art are the most intímate and energetic means of aiding 
individuáis to share in the arts of living. Civilization is uncivil because human beings 
are divided into non-communicating sects, races, nations, classes and diques” (ibid., 
p. 350), 

i.e. because they are missing the connectedness of aesthetic experience, i.e. 
the “sense of the including whole” (ibid., p. 201)/ 

Environmental aesthetics 

As Dewey already suggested, the aesthetic experience involves the appre- 
hension of the environment. The environment is not merely a setting, but is 
integrated in human experience and contextualizes experience. 


3 Furthermore, the disassociation from everyday life of the concerns of what soci- 
ologist Howard Becker will later characterize as “art worlds”, across the 20 th cen- 
tury, was already a source of concern for Dewey (and contributed to a ‘culture of 
unsustainability’ - cf. chapter 1, section 2). 

4 Cf. Berleant 1992. 
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Dewey’s understanding of aesthetics is comparable to the discourses of 
some contemporary philosophers of aesthetics focusing on the relationship 
between aesthetics and ecology: Jale Erzen, for example, defines 

“an aesthetic disposition [...] as the resulting mental and sensual reaction to a corpo- 
real relationship to the environment, which is affected through a multi-dimensional, 
synaesthetic perception. Perception seen this way means a constant give and take 
amongst all beings that dwell on the earth. This constant, intímate, direct and plural 
alliance amongst all things is what makes the physical processes of life on earth pos- 
sible” (Erzen 2004, p. 22). 

Such an understanding of the aesthetic experience calis forward a link to the 
natural world, and Erzen thus further argües that “aesthetics and ecology 
have to be understood as related in all domains” and traced back to “the ba- 
sic kinship with the earth”. 

The direct experience of the natural environment is however relatively 
distinct frorn the experience of a work of art: Natural environments are relat- 
ing relatively differently to our aesthetic experience than do works of art, in- 
sofar as they are (up to a certain extent) not the producís of human inten- 
tionality, frequently immerse us and engage múltiple senses (whereas the 
work of art often focuses on a selected number of senses) and are often 
marked by spontaneity and change. 

Environmental aesthetics is a branch of aesthetics that studies the aes¬ 

thetic appreciation of natural (and man-made) environments, and “asserts 
the inrportance of aesthetic valué to discussions of our relationships with the 

natural world” (Brady 2003, p. 1). Emily Brady’s work in this field high- 
lights that the aesthetic experience is not nrerely self-oriented and hedonistic 
(as supposedly opposed to environmental ethics). On the contrary, “the ap- 
preciative side of aesthetic experience is active, engaged and even performa- 
tive”; and in practice, “the importance of imagination and enrotion to moral 
choice” should not be underestimated: e.g. “‘sensitivity’ and ‘attentiveness’ 
suggest a careful kind of perception that is a feature of both moral decision- 
nraking and attitudes and the appreciation of aesthetic qualities” (ibid., p. 
255). Brady (2003) further articulates how aesthetic skills contribute to 
moral sensitivity and discusses the relation to ethics in aesthetics. John 
Dewey also discussed the relationship between aesthetics and ethics, finding 
their unity in what we experience and understand as being “fair” behavior 
(Dewey 1932, p. 275). 


5 Cf. Brady 2003. 
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Ecological aesthetics 

The expression “ecological aesthetics” 6 7 has been used and developed among 
artists who carne to be called “ecological artists”, after the example of US 
artists Helen and Newton Harrison, from the 1970’s onwards. One of the 
first typical aspects of the self-imposed ‘ecological’ constraints of ecologi¬ 
cal artists was to allow “only what could be created from materials available 
on site. The shaping process, a necessary characteristic of art. was not al- 
lowed to change the materials from the outset and fundamentally - trans- 
form them by adding or subtracting energy-, but only to “arrange”, in other 
words organize them in a new way that resisted chance. The hand of man 
[...] intervenes in the procedure and then leaves what emerges to “natural” 
events, to “metamorphosis”” (Boberg in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 
2004, p. 8). This example shows how the movement of ecological art devel¬ 
oped the notion of ‘ecological aesthetics’ as an aesthetics that pays attention 
and respect to the own complex dynamics of natural phenomena in their re- 
lationships to human interventions, and that wants to highlight these aspects 
in the artistic working process. In other words, the ‘ecological aesthetics’ 
aims to highlight the form and meaningfulness of natural processes (i.e. 
complex processes of auto-eco-organization, if we follow Morin’s charac- 
terization). In her introduction to Ecological Aesthetics, Art in Environ- 
mental Design: Theory and Practice , Heike Strelow insists on the holistic 
integration of aesthetics and ethics: 

“The perception of aesthetics on which this book is based draws on the ancient idea 
of aesthetics as the teaching of sensual perception and cognition (aisthesis). At the 
same time, aligning aesthetics in the sense of a wholistic perception with an integra- 
tive understanding of nature and culture leads to a discrete form of ‘normative' aes¬ 
thetics. On the plañe of thinking and acting in terms of the environment and human 
ecology, ecological aesthetics links the integrated experience of the world with ethi- 
cal criteria defined in terms of the humanistic tradition” (Strelow in eds. Strelow, Pri¬ 
gann and David 2004, pp. 10-11). 

Ecological aesthetics also qualifies as a “sensibility to the pattern which 
connects” (to be discussed below), as it is “inseparably linked with the idea 
that ultimately everything, nature and culture as well. and thus man and his 
habitat, are connected in an infinite, diverse systems of relationships” (Stre- 


6 The expression “ecological aesthetics” has also been used in other contexts. For 
example, it is in use in the psychology of perception (cf. ed. Landwehr 1990) but 
that approach is largely irrelevant to the focus of my current research. 

7 I will introduce ecological art in chapter 5. For the moment, I merely approach 
the notion of “ecological aesthetics”. 
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low in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. II). 8 9 10 This idea emerged to- 
gether with the ecological movement of the late 20“ century, and allowed to 
move beyond a Romantic dichotomy between a pristine nature and an extra¬ 
natural human culture, and the Modem opposition between primitive nature 
and civilized culture: “In the course of the growing ecological understanding 
that did not start until the late sixties, man carne to perceive himself as an in¬ 
tegral part of a set of connected, natural and cultural eco-systems, and thus 
also part of the nature surrounding him” (ibid.). Strelow locates the emer- 
gence of this idea in art in the movement from “Land Art” to "Art in Na¬ 
ture”: indeed the latter, unlike the former, “do not just seek stimulus from 
nature, but build her as a partner, as their fellow creator”. Ecological aes¬ 
thetics points at “the traces of this interpenetration of nature and culture” 
(ibid., p. 12). 

I shall remark, however, that one can find some premises of this aware- 
ness that aróse in the 1960’s, already in earlier writings from individual 
modem artists: For example, in the early 20“ century, Paul Klee noted: “For 
the artist communication with nature remains the most essential condition. 
The artist is human; himself nature; part of nature within natural space” 
(quoted in Haley 2008, p. 202). 

Because ecological aesthetics thus deais with multi-layered systems of 
relationships, a superficial parallel can be made with Nicolás Bourriaud’s 
“relational aesthetics”, in the stimulation of visitors participation. Bourri- 
aud also argued that “nothing (no art) will be possible without the deep eco¬ 
logical transformation of subjectivities, without the awareness of the inter- 
dependencies on which subjectivity is based” (Bourriaud quoted in Erzen 
2004). However. unlike ecological aesthetics, relational aesthetics limits it- 
self to a superficial participative spectacle with no or little reflexivity. 

Because culture is part of nature, “within art, an ‘ecological aesthetic’ 
would be a reflexive, socially and environmentally shaping activity”, argües 
Hermán Prigann (in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 111), who fur- 
ther characterizes ecological aesthetics as an “aesthetic of integration” by 
contrast to the former “aesthetic of exclusión towards nature, excluding it as 
something external, something material, something understood as a re- 
source” (ibid., p. 113). However, this should not be confused with an aes¬ 
thetics of confusión (i.e. a holistic simplification), as Jacques Leenhardt’s 
response to Prigann suggests. 


8 The original text speaks literally of “an infinite [...] systems”, leaving the reader 
wondering whether Strelow speaks here of one system or of plural systems. 

9 The parallel is explicitly made by Erzen 2004, p. 24. 

10 Alas, instead of warning against an aesthetics of confusión (as I explicitly do he- 
re), Leenhardt falls into a binary dichotomy between differentiation- 
specialization on the one hand, and a Romantic fusión and de-differentiation/de- 
specialization on the other hand (cf. Leenhardt in eds. Strelow, Prigann and Da¬ 
vid 2004, p. 113). This is probably due to the fact that Leenhardt is here not us- 
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Timothy Collins suggests “that the aesthetics of ecology are revealed 
through the perception and understanding of the physical characteristics of 
diversity” (Collins in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 170), with 
effective change emerging from diversity rather than from “primary author- 
ship or the exclusive manifestos of modernist practice” as was attempted at 
in artistic avant-gardes. Collins further points at the ecological valué of bio- 
logical and social /cultural diversity as “a complex interrelationship of di- 
versities” (ibid., p. 172), i.e. its valué for resilience, which Collins meta- 
phorically understands as an issue of health: “a lack of health can be de- 
scribed in terms of emergent dominant systems that mitigate or constrain di¬ 
versity”. 

Strelow mentions “interdisciplinarity and transdisciplinarity” as typical 
features of art projects based on ecological aesthetics. “Connecting things 
sepárate spatially and intellectually, in other words transdisciplinary think- 
ing and acting, are essential for conceiving and realizing these projects” 
(Strelow in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, pp. 12-13). The project 
interdisciplinarity also involves bottom-up political participation by com- 
munities, or at least their approval and legitimation: In this sense, Strelow 
also argües that ecological artists, who are "initiating, promoting and pre- 
senting these processes”, are thus becoming “catalysts for social transforma- 
tion processes. They mediate between various pressure groups and disci¬ 
plines” (ibid., p. 13). This also points at another feature of ecological aes¬ 
thetics in such projects: It is “aimed at practicality” and founds a concretely 
transformative, i.e. transform-active artistic practice. 

A further feature stemming from the ‘expanded concept of art' initiated 
by Joseph Beuys (and in opposition to historical avant-gardes) is, according 
to Jacques Leenhardt, that by moving away from museum art, such art pro¬ 
jects “involve [themselves] once more in all the dangers emanating from 
uncertain spaces like the Street, from nature, from opaque human situations 
[and thereby] rediscover less theoretical, more directly human aspects of ex- 
istence in which the complexity of ideas and gestures finally achieves its full 
identity, its full density” (Leenhardt in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 
2004, p. 112). As Morin indeed pointed out, the understanding of complex¬ 
ity, in nature and in human society, requires such an openness to uncertain- 
ties and to the agitations of disorders outside the organized fields of art 


ing macro-concepts, and does not clearly envision a dialogical alternative (as e.g. 
Morin would do: Cf. Morin 1980, pp. 327-328) and thus remains captive of the 
binary tensión he describes. 

11 However, even though she uses the word repeatedly, Strelow only succinctly de¬ 
fines transdisciplinarity as “a research approach that defines problems independ- 
ently of any discipline” and as ‘‘a further development of interdisciplinarity” 
(Strelow in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 15) - for a more thorough 
approach to transdisciplinarity, see my earlier developments in chapter 3 and my 
forthcoming discussion below in this chapter. 
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worlds. Leenhardt is explicitly pointing at the “ecological idea” for its intro- 
duetion of “complexity and the interaction of causalities [into] the circle of 
artistic disciplines, whose unduly confined framework it opens up”: In other 
words, he argües that the ecological idea, as in ‘ecological aesthetics’, offers 
to the art worlds the opportunity to leave the orbit of the ‘culture of unsus- 
tainability’ (as discussed in chapter 1). 

But this opportunity does not come without challenges: Leenhardt, in his 
discussion of the insights of the “ecological idea” to art, warns about the 
consequences of such insights for artistic practices and the kind of aesthetic 
experiences that are to be expected: These can no longer be limited to 
merely local objects and relations, but must relate them to wider contexts: 
“the new interest in complex causalities leads to increased attention to 
global connections rather than spatially limited situations that cannot carry 
the real driving forces of the phenomena within them. [...] Objects of eco¬ 
logical aesthetics are not permitted small frames of reference” (ibid.). This 
requirement further qualifies ecological aesthetics as a “sensibility to the 
pattern which connects”. 

Towards aesthetics of sustainability 

The notion of a sensibility to connectedness was central in Gregory Bate- 
son’s understanding of aesthetics. Based on Bateson’s aesthetics, which I 
will now introduce and discuss, I will further elabórate an understanding of 
“aesthetics of sustainability”. This very expression has already been used by 
Hildegard Kurt in the past decade, but in a different way, which I will dis¬ 
cuss in chapter 6 (I will also discuss in chapter 6, the expression “sustain- 
able art” as introduced by Maja and Reuben Fowkes). But for now, it suf- 
fices to say that my use of the expression does not borrow from their prece- 
dents. 


Section 2: From Bateson’s 

SENSIBILITY TO THE PATTERN WHICH CONNECTS, 

TO A SENSIBILITY TO PATTERNS THAT CONNECT 

The anthropologist Gregory Bateson, one of the founders of cybernetics and 
Systems Sciences in the decades following the second world war, understood 
early on that “there is an increasing necessity for an awareness of being part 
of relational contexts [...]: persons, groups, populations, genders, species” 
(Foreword by Sergio Manghi in Bateson 1979, p. xii). Bateson perceived 
that necessity as the need for a major cultural shift. “His interest was in ad- 
dressing the very way we think about issues. [...] Bateson was after the very 
principies of organization that informed the thinking of our culture as a 
whole. [...] Bateson was engaged in what, again following Edgar Morin, we 
might now cali transdisciplinary work, whose nature it is not merely to cross 
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disciplinary boundaries, but to rearrange our mental landscape” (Alfonso 
Montuori, Series Editor’s Introduction, in Bateson 1979, p. xvii-xviii). 

Bateson’s approach connects, in contrast with Luhmann’s system theory, 
which dis-connects (and thereby allows to think unsustainability in systemic 
terms - cf. chapter 1, section 1). Bateson’s work highlights the complex liv- 
ing systems as that which connects together the whole ecology of the living. 
In his late work Mind and Nature, he asks himself: “What is the pattem 
which connects all the living creatures?” (Bateson 1979, p. 7). 2 His thinking 
contributed to this reunification of nature and culture already mentioned 
above, away from the romantic/modern dichotomy. The elabórate properties 
of humanity do not stand out against a primitive natural background: On the 
contrary, the most elabórate human qualities are expressions of the function- 
ing of living systems. 

“It was, rather, the more complex, the aesthetic, the intricate and the elegant aspects 
of people that reflected nature. It was not my greed, my purposiveness, my so-called 
‘animal’, so-called ‘instincts’ and so forth that I was recognizing on the other side of 
that mirror, over there in ‘nature’. Rather, 1 was seeing there the roots of human 
symmetry, beauty and ugliness, aesthetics, the bodily grace, and even his habit of 
making beautiful objects are just as ‘animal’ as his cruelty. After all, the very word 
‘animal’ means ‘endowed with mind or spirit (i animus)’” (ibid., p. 5). 

Cybernetic insights 

Bateson’s cybemetics helps him to think Time through. 13 This points at an 
important property of the pattem that connects: the pattems are not to be 
thought of “as fixed affairs [but as] a dance of interacting parts and only sec- 
ondarily pegged down by various sorts of physical limits and by those limits 
which organisms characteristically impose” (ibid., p. 12). Furthermore, time 
for living systems implies a sort of narrativity. All “minds” in Bateson’s 
sense, i.e. from the tree to the Senate of the United States and the ecosystem 
of the Amazon forest, think in terms of stories. Stories are that which puts 
A and B together into a constructed ‘context’. Context is to be understood as 
“pattern through time”. Relevance comes in contexts; stories shape rele- 
vance. Noel Charlton also pointed at this: “It is too easy for us to understand 
a concept like pattern as something fixed, like the pattern printed on a piece 


12 Exact page numbers refer to the 2002 edition. In Mind and Nature , Bateson ex- 
plicitly restricts his focus to the world of the living, taken altogether and set apart 
from the world of the nonliving. His analysis does not touch upon physics, unlike 
Laszlo’s or Morin’s (as seen in chapters 2 and 3). 

13 More generally, systems thinking approaches take time into account at a serious 
theoretical level (e.g. with the notion of irreversibility), unlike mechanistic theo- 
ries and their offspring such as e.g. neoclassical economics. 

14 Cf. Bateson 1979, pp.12-13. 
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of cloth. For Bateson, pattern is always dynamic - formed by all the shifting 
relationships that make-up the ever-changing dance of social, biological and 
psychological contexts” (Charlton 2008, p. 77). 

Also, context is necessary for fixing, providing, assigning meaning. 
Bateson asserts “that all communication necessitates context, that without 
context, there is no meaning and that contexts confer meaning because there 
is a classification of contexts” (Bateson 1979, p. 16). 

Furthermore, another basic insight from Batesonian cybernetics is that 
we cannot properly understand the world around us, by focusing on the 
things in themselves (das Ding an sich), but that we should instead investí¬ 
gate all the forrns of inter-relations between things. Bateson explains that 
you cannot “define something by what it supposedly is in itself ’ and that the 
only sensible way to define a thing is “by its relation to other things” (ibid., 
p. 15). Relationship rather than things should be the starting point of any 
definition. 

The aesthetic according to Bateson 

To Bateson, the aesthetic is that which is “responsive to the pattern which 

connects” (ibid., p. 8). Fie defines the “aesthetic preference” of a mind, as 
being “able to recognize characteristics similar to their own in other systems 
they might encounter” (ibid., p. 118). A typically aesthetic question, would 
be “How are you related to this creature? What pattern connects you to it?” 

Bateson gives the illustration of a group of art students whom he once 
asked to explain why a dead crab being displayed, used to be a living thing 
(the students were asked to find answers by just looking at the dead crab, 
and to do as if they had never seen a crab before). The students moved from 
the observation that the crab showed some symmetry between its parts 
(left/right), to the observation that the symmetry was not absolute (e.g. one 
claw bigger than the other), to the conclusión that there existed a similar re¬ 
lation between parts, in the case of one crab (“both claws are made of the 
same parts”) as well as in the crab/lobster comparison and (crab- 
lobster)/human comparison. They “discarded an asymmetry in size in favor 
of a deeper symmetry in formal relations” (ibid., p. 8). 

Bateson calis these patterns within the crab .first order connections. The 
pattern connections between crab and lobster, he calis second-order connec¬ 
tions, or what biologists cali “phylogenetic homology”. Finally, he points at 
the pattern which connects the patterns connecting, on the one hand, the 
crab and lobster, and on the other hand, the human being and horse. This 
comparison of comparisons is labeled as third order connections. These 
three levels of connections, and of perception-conceptualization of connec¬ 
tions, are pointing at three different “logical types” (to use Bateson’s termi- 
nology, after Bertrand Russell; or different “levels of organization” to re- 
phrase into Nicolescu’s terms), i.e. different levels of functioning of systems 
within systems. 
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This movement illustrated by the art students’ progression in the exam- 
ple, of pattern recognitions across different levels, is what Bateson proposes 
as the way to think about “the pattern which connects”: "The pattern which 
connects is a metapattern. It is a pattern of pattern” (ibid., p. 10). 

In this sense, a strong aesthetic sense is a heightened responsiveness to 
the meta-pattem uniting the living world, rather than an arrested perception, 
stumbling upon the first-order or second-order differences. To prevent a 
misreading of Bateson here: The differences are indeed what allows the 
mind to emerge, so that it can perceive the differences, so of course Bate- 
son’s argument here is not against the perception of difference, but against a 
perception of superficial difference that satisfies itself with the fact of super¬ 
ficial difference and hinders the pursuit of the mind’s aesthetic probing of 
the world around itself, i.e. a probing for connections across differences. 

Bateson viewed this aesthetic sensibility as rooted in the biological, and 
not a uniquely human quality. In a presentation to a psychiatric conference 
in 1958, Bateson suggested “that we are genetically conditioned to like 
things that share our own formative influences and that we recognize, 
mainly at unconscious levels of mind, those aspects of the world that are 
convivial to our systemic survival” (Charlton 2008, p. 98). Besides, Bateson 
asserted (in a 1967 conference paper on primitive art) that there is, at the 
biological level already, a redundancy, a shared (meta)pattern in all of life 
that allows information about a part to also contain some information about 
the whole and about other parts, allowing a meaningful relational context to 
emerge. “Responding to beauty (or ugliness) is recognizing a systemically 
related being that is an extensión, an enlargement, of our own systemic 
sense of self. This is the link betw’een systems theory and aesthetics ” argües 
Charlton (ibid., p. 141). 

The aesthetic sensibility, which potential lies beyond purposive con- 
sciousness, is also not reserved, among humans, to the artists only, although 
it is most often repressed in non-artistic social systems. For example, Don- 
ald Schon pointed out, in The Reflective Practitioner (1983), how profes- 
sionals (and more specifically in his analysis: engineers, architects, manag- 
ers, psychotherapists, and town planners) do not only apply rational deci- 
sion-making as they are supposed to do (and claim to do), but use their 
whole selves, including their intuitions, although they often do not acknowl- 
edge it. 

For Bateson, the aesthetics of the pattern which connects is that which 
can provide a sense of aesthetic unity (and an ecological ethics in the same 
process) that modern societies are critically lacking. b This aesthetic lack is 


15 This is something that Edgar Morin will also refer to, as a “holographic princi¬ 
pie”. 

16 Bateson made the link between aesthetics and ecological ethics most explicit in 
his “last lecture” held in October 1979 at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in 
London: "matters of beauty are really highly formal, very real, and crucial to the 
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an epistemological lack: “our loss of the sense of aesthetic unity was, quite 
simply, an epistemological mistake” (Bateson 1979. p. 17). As Charlton 
notes, the linking of the urgency of the ecological crisis and of aesthetics’ 
possibility of enlightenment, became central to Bateson in the last ten years 
ofhis life. 17 

Bateson’s understanding of artistic activity 
as offering an expanded experience 

As Noel Charlton observes, from 1954 onwards (with the metalogue “why a 
swan?”), “Bateson had realized that the metaphorical functions of art proc- 
esses are the central and most important dynamic aspect of the relationship 
between artworks and those who internet with them” (Charlton 2008, p. 96). 
In a conference paper on primitive art in 1967, Bateson pointed out that it is 
“of prime importance to have a conceptual system that will forcé us to see 
the “message” [i.e. the artistic creation] as both itself intemally patterned 
and itself a part of a larger patterned universe - the culture or some part of 
it” (Bateson quoted in Charlton 2008, p. 102). The metaphorical linking be¬ 
tween the intemal pattem and the external pattern occurs outside the reach 
of purposive consciousness, Bateson argued, noting the “complex layering 
of consciousness and unconsciousness” (ibid., p. 105). The aesthetic reflects 
a mental capacity which exceeds consciousness, and poetry is not distorted 
prose, but rather prose is poetry subjected to logic. Art can engage a wider- 
than-conscious communication. Quoting choreographer Isadora Duncan’s 
claim that “If I could tell you what it meant, there would be no point in 
dancing it”, Bateson proposed to transíate her saying as meaning “This is a 
particular sort of partly unconscious message. Let us engage in this particu¬ 
lar sort of partly unconscious communication,” or “This is a message about 
the interface between conscious and unconscious” (ibid., p. 109). In a lee- 
ture held in 1970, Bateson re-asserted that art “is concerned with the rela- 
tions between the levels of mental process [...] artistic skill is the combining 
of many levels of mind [...] to make a statement of their combination” (ibid., 

p. 121). 

Across his works, as Charlton analyzed closely, Bateson increasingly 
gave attention to this metaphorical process as a corrective to the limits of 
“purposive consciousness” (which I discussed in chapter 1, pp. 42-43). In a 
lecture also held in 1967, Bateson stated: “I don’t know the remedy but 
there is this: that consciousness can be a little enlarged through the arts, po- 


entire political and ethical system in which we live” (quoted in Charlton 2008, p. 
129). 

17 Cf. Charlton 2008, p. 101. 

18 Cf. ibid., p. 106 (citing Bateson). 
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etry, music and the like” (Bateson quoted in Charlton 2008, p. 100). Such a 
remedy is required especially 

“because our interactions with our surroundings have (until recent times) been con- 
stant, they have been consigned to primary process operations [a Freudian term for 
the subconscious] and so we no longer have the conscious capacity to deal with envi- 
ronment wisely. [...] However, artistic engagement [...] provides a root into primary 
process whereby the buried wisdom, the otherwise inaccessible responsiveness, can 
be accessed and utilized’’ (Charlton 2008, p. 107). 

Without this wisdom, rational planning guided by purposive consciousness 
short-circuits the mental process and mistakes its short-circuits for straight 
lines of causality. Bateson argued vehemently against this situation in his 
1967 conference paper on primitive art: 

“Purposive rationality unaided by such phenomena as art, religión, dream, and the 
like, is necessarily pathogenic and destructive of life [...] its virulence springs specifi- 
cally from the circumstance that life depends on interlocking circuits of contingency, 
while consciousness can see only such shorts ares of such circuits as human purpose 
may direct. Unaided consciousness must always tend towards hate; not only because 
it is good common sense to extermínate the other fellow, but for the more profound 
reason that, seeing only ares of circuits, the individual is continually surprised and 
necessarily angered when his hardheaded policies return to plague the inventor” 
(Bateson quoted in Charlton 2008, pp. 112-113). 

Bateson thus sees art as opening up the human rnind to more than the nar- 
row “purposive consciousness”. A long quote from Bateson’s Steps to an 
ecology ofmind (which ineludes a reprint of the 1967 lecture) sheds light on 
his understanding of art as a “royal road” to an expanded, aesthetic reflexiv- 

ity: 

“It is, however, possible that the remedy for ills of conscious purpose lies with the 
individual. There is what Freud called the royal road to the unconscious. He was re- 
ferring to dreams, but I think we should lump together dreams and the creation of art, 
or the perception of art, and poetry and such things. I would inelude with these the 
best of religión. These are activities in which the whole individual is involved. The 
artist may have a conscious purpose to sell his picture, even perhaps conscious pur¬ 
pose to make it. But in the making he must necessarily relax that arrogance in favour 
of a Creative experience in which his conscious mind plays only a small part. We 
might say that in Creative art man must experience himself — his total self — as a 
cybernetic model. [...] What is required is not simply a relaxation of consciousness to 
let the unconscious material gush out. To do this is merely to exchange one pardal 
view of the self for the other pardal view. I suspect that what is needed is the synthe- 
sis of the two views and this is more difficult" (Bateson 1973, p. 414). 
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Aesthetics in general or aesthetics of sustainability? 

I will depart from Bateson insofar as he defines aesthetics, in general terms, 
as that which is “responsive to the pattern which connects”. 

Aesthetics may not always be “connective” to the fullest extent de- 
scribed by Bateson. Indeed, an aesthetic experience can exist, which does 
not reach the level of “third-order connections” and the generality of the 
unity of all life forms described by Bateson, and which satisfies itself with a 
unity of meanings and valúes (in Dewey’s sense) with a narrower scope/at a 
more limited range. In a Luhmannian sense, the existence of more exclu- 
sively autopoietic aesthetic experiences should be acknowledged. The aes¬ 
thetics described by Bateson should then be qualified as characteristic of 
aesthetics of sustainability, rather than of aesthetics in general. 

In refusing to cover aesthetics in general terms, I am not advancing an 
unprecedented argument. Indeed Timothy Collins also discriminates eco- 
logical aesthetics as “depart[ing] from the autonomous object of classical 
aesthetics, defined as unity, regularity, simplicity, proportion, balance, 
measure and definiteness” (Collins in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, 
p. 172). By contrast to classical, object and essence-centered aesthetics (cf. 
analytical aesthetics) 1 , aesthetics of sustainability is to be understood as a 
subset of aesthetics as understood by Dewey, i.e. a form of relation and 
process-centered aesthetics, which bases itself on a sensibility to pattems 
that connect at múltiple levels (i.e. first, second and third-order connections 
as described by Bateson). 

Pattern or patterns? 

Another departure from Bateson consists in speaking of patterns that con¬ 
nect, rather than of a pattern that connects, in order to avoid a holistic bias 
simplifying and impoverishing the theoretical understanding of aesthetics of 
sustainability (which may not be clearly present in Bateson’s own work but 
as a risk of misunderstanding among his readers). As already seen with 
Morin in chapter 3, the issue is to express unity in diversity, and not unity 
against diversity, and to be sensitive to complexity. As the next section will 
show, this requirement will necessitate a further characterization of aesthet¬ 
ics of sustainability as sensibility to complexity, based on Bateson’s pattern 
that connects but also beyond its holistic caveat. 

Another option would be to talk of patterning that connects, partly in the 
way Oleg Koefoed proposes to talk of culturality as a way out of the alterna- 


19 For an introduction to the difference between analytical aesthetics and Dewey’s 
aesthetics, cf. Shusterman 1992, pp. 3-33. 

20 For example, Charlton (2008) repeatedly flirts with the risk of holism, as e.g. p. 
141 where he insists on “wholeness” and "oneness”. 
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tive culture/cultures. In this sense, one could then speak of aesthetics of sus¬ 
tainability as a sensibility to patterning that connects. The verbal form 'pat- 
terning’ stresses the time-dimension, i.e. the process-value of the “dance of 
interacting parts", as well as the relational valué of pattern(s) that connect, 
which should not be confused with the assumed thing-ishness of purported 
things-in-themselves and of puré ideas. However, I will prefer to use the ex- 
pression “patterns that connect”, in order to avoid excessive stylistic esoteri- 
cism. 

Topics, processes and valúes that connect 

What does this characterization of aesthetics of sustainability as based on a 
sensibility to patterns that connect, signify in practice? How can cultural 
practices, e.g. the arts, express and foster such a sensibility? I argüe that 
they can do so at three interconnected levels. 

• The level of a sensibility to topics that connect, i.e. issues characterized 
by the inter-relatedness of cultural, social, economic, political and eco- 
logical processes, of local and global realities and different time frames 
(from the short-term to the very-long term), and by intercultural link- 
ages. 

• The level of a sensibility to processes that connect, i.e. search, research, 
learning, playing and working processes, insofar as theyr" 

• involve all-out reflexivity about ‘ourselves" in a wide sense (from in¬ 
dividual routines to social institutions and polities); 

• develop reflexivity skills of different types, appealing to a diversity of 
human qualities, beyond the limited types of rationality tapped by 
most scientific discourses and beyond the limitation of imagination 
embedded in established rules and routinesf 

• develop an ability to work in Ínter- and transdisciplinary teams on 
projects (in the arts especially, this implies a shift towards relatively 
less autonomous, less individualistic, more collaborative and more in- 
teractive working processes); 

• develop intercultural and interconventional interactions, tapping into a 
human capacity for enhanced empathy. beyond sociocentrism and 
ethnocentrism. 

• The level of a sensibility to valúes that connect, inquiring into the mean- 
ings and implications of justices, in a pluralistic way, opening up múlti¬ 
ple layers of interpretations, neither assuming universal valúes ñor re- 
treating into a postmodern hyper-atomization of valúes. 


21 Cf. Kagan 2008b, pp 17-19; Kagan 2010. 

22 The following list is taken from Kagan 2010, pp. 1098-1100. 

23 Cf. Dieleman 2008. 

24 On intercultural and interconventional interaction, cf. Kagan 2004. 
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The sensibility to the topics that connect expresses itself fully in transdisci- 
plinaiity and in Morin’s dia-logic, which were discussed in chapter 3 and 
which imply the construction of an integrative, patterning knowledge. This 
sensibility requires indeed a “science and art of discovering bridges between 
different areas of knowledge and different beings” (Klein 2004). The more 
the focus of attention is placed on the comparisons, the interrelations, the 
connectedness between different dimensions or ‘levels’ of reality, the more 
one may speak of a sensibility to patterns that connect, in terms of contents. 

The sensibility to processes that connect also evokes,at the level of the 
individual, Richard Sennett’s “craftsman”, insofar as he is skillfully engaged 
in a dialogue with materials (Sennett 2008). Lewis Hyde summarizes well 
this dimensión of Sennett’s craftsmen: 

“And what is it that such persons know? They know how to negotiate between 
autonomy and authority (as one must in any workshop); how to work not against re- 
sistant forces but with them (as did the engineers who first drilled tunnels beneath the 
Thames); how to complete their tasks using ‘minimum forcé’ (as do all chefs who 
must chop vegetables); how to meet people and things with sympathetic imagination 
(as does the glassblower whose ‘corporeal anticipation’ lets her stay one step ahead 
of the molten glass); and above all they know how to play, for it is in play that we 
find "the origin of the dialogue the craftsman conducts with materials like clay and 
glass”' (Hyde 2008). 

At the level of social interactions. the sensibility to processes that connect 
also evokes quantum physicist David Bohm’s notion of social intelligence 
as vested in the connectivity of germine “dialogue”,vs. the exclusionary 
process of “discussion” as mere contest of wills (Bohm 2006). The social in¬ 
telligence of dialogue is complementary, but not identical with the dialogue 
with materials of the craftsman. Because “the intelligence that comes from 
dialogue may make it possible for something new to come into human rela- 
tions [...] I think that dialogue will libérate a more subtle kind of intelligence 
than that used in making tools. The intelligence that creates and uses tools is 
not able to organize society properly so as to take into account the conse- 
quences of these tools” (Bohm quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 162). 

Last but not least, the sensibility to processes that connect also relates to 
Arnold Berleant’s understanding of aesthetic engagement, which Noel 
Charlton compared to Bateson’s aesthetics (see boxed text below). 


Arnold Berleant’s aesthetic engagement 

Noel Charlton (2008, pp. 145-157) draws parallels between Bateson’s 
and Berleant's notions of aesthetics, which have many common points. 
Berleant points at an understanding of aesthetics which. he argües, was 
prevalent in Europe before the eighteenth century and is re-emerging 
since the 20“ century: an engaged, participative understanding of aes- 
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thetics, with artistic praetices involving observers as participants, as op- 
posed to the disinterested, disengaged aesthetics founding a contempla- 
tive approach to art (as developed after Immanuel Kant), separating the 
art object from the perceiving subject. Berleant’s aesthetics, based on 
experience like Dewey’s, also echoes the phenomenological insights, ar- 
guing that “[t]he arts bring us closer than any other social form to the 
immediacy of the human world as we know it” (Berleant 1991, p. 210). 
Berleant (1993, pp. 199-227) further analyzes how Kantian aesthetics 
drew strong ‘borders’ around art objects in a sepárate special domain 
(see also chapter 1). He argües that such an aesthetic stance is especially 
untenable in the case of the appreciation of nature, which involves a 
more integrated relational experiential process. Even Kant himself de¬ 
veloped a sepárate understanding of the aesthetic appreciation of nature, 
which he called the “sublime”: As noted by Berleant, the sublime is “the 
capacity of the natural world to act on so monumental a scale as to ex- 
ceed our powers of framing and control [...] to produce [...] a sense of 
overwhelming magnitude and awe” (Berleant 1993, p. 234). The sublime 
is beyond the judgment of taste on beauty and ugliness. Berleant argües 
that the experience of the sublime invalidates the illusion of separated- 
ness and instead imposes connectedness and “total engagement [...] sen- 
sory immersion that reaches the still uncommon experience [...] of unity” 
(ibid., p. 237). In his view, the sublime can also become an example for 
more more mundane aesthetic experiences which can be experiences of a 
participatory aesthetics, not only with nature but also with art. 


The sensibility to valúes that connect favors participatory polyarchic poli- 
ties, i.e. regimes of authority allowing experimentation with various non- 
hierarchical configurations of work. This sensibility also conveys a sense 
of humility towards the non-human, and an openness to the potentiality of 
moral inspiration from non-human elements (which will be further dis- 
cussed in section 5, after David Abram's understanding of a phenomenol¬ 
ogical and animistic sensibility). 

The characterization of aesthetics of sustainability is however not 
thereby completed. As mentioned a few paragraphs above, the insights from 
complexity theories necessitate a further characterization of aesthetics of 
sustainability as sensibility to complexity, based on Bateson’s pattern that 
connects but also beyond its potential holistic caveat. 


25 Cf. Berleant 1991. 

26 For a discussion of Kant's sublime in the context of ecology and aesthetics, see 
also Fel 2009, pp. 50-53. 

27 The topic of participatory polyarchic polities will be introduced in chapter 7. 
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Section 3: The sensibility to complexity 

Everything which does not bear the mark of 
disorder and of subject is insignificant and 
mutilating. 

Morin 1992, P. 395 

It is the tendency to reduction that deprives 
us of the potentialities of understanding. 
Morin in Ed. Nicolescu 2008, p. 31 


Morin’s “art principie” 

Bateson’s definition of aesthetics as the sensibility to the pattern that con- 
nects, is relatively comparable to Morin’s “art principie” for systemic sensi¬ 
bility, already mentioned in chapter 3 (cf. p. 129). However, Morin not only 
points at connectivity but also at complexity, i.e. the distinctions, contradic- 
tions, competition as well as the connections, symbioses and harmonies: 

“The systemic sensibility will be like that of the musician's ear which perceives the 
competitions, symbioses, interferences, overlappings of themes in the same sym- 
phonic flow, where the brutish mind will recognize only theme surrounded by noise. 
[...] The notions of art and Science, which oppose each other in the dominant techno- 
bureaucratic ideology, must be associated here" (Morin 1992, p. 139). 

To be fair to Bateson, he too used the symphonic metaphor to evoke the aes¬ 
thetics of the pattern which connects (while recalling the experience of an 
art exhibition in a personal letter) because listening to a symphony is at one 
level a sequence of sounds, and at another level an integrated experience. 
But Bateson did not explore the metaphor further, in its sensibility to com¬ 
plexity. 28 

And this requires a strong personal engagement and sensibility, Morin 
adds: It “requires the full use of the personal qualities of the subject in his 
communication with the object” (ibid.). 

Indeed, the insights from complexity theories point not at a holistic sen- 
sitivity which would only consider complementarity and symbiosis (as e.g. 
Capra sometimes tends to do), but: 

• a complex sensitivity that considers as much antagonisms and competi¬ 
tions as complementarities and symbiosis, and that transcends the con- 
tradictions so as to reveal the complementary tensión of antagonism and 
complementarity; 


28 Cf. Charlton 2008, p. 83. 
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• a sensitivity to wholeness and order that also considers and valúes disor- 
der, disharmony, as well as uncertainty, and that respects genesic chaos. 

Besides, the imperative of self-observation also stressed by Morin, links the 
sensibility to patterns that connect, to a self-critical reflexivity, i.e. a praxis 
of critique, that embraces the concrete and the abstract, from the experiential 
to the epistemological levels: “this development necessitates not only that 
the obsen’er observe himself observing Systems, but also that he make an ef- 
fort to know his knowledge" (Morin 1992, p. 142). 

Dewey’s aesthetics vs. fixed harmony 

Actually, such a sensibility to complexity is more relevant to Dewey’s un- 
derstanding of aesthetics than a solely holistic sensibility fixed on harmony. 
Indeed, Dewey’s characterization of the aesthetic experience as an expelí - 
ence of unity should not be misunderstood as a search for permanent con- 
templation. Rather, as Shusterman explains, “for Dewey, the permanence of 
experienced unity is not only impossible, it is aesthetically undesirable; for 
art requires the challenge of tensión and disruptive novelty and the rhythmic 
struggle of achievement and breakdown of order” (Shusterman 1992, p. 32). 
Tensions and conflicts are recognized as harboring potentialities for new 
levels of unity. Dewey’s position echoes, at an aesthetic level, with Lu- 
pasco’s logic of contradiction as applied by Nicolescu across levels of per- 
ception and levels of reality (cf. chapter 3. pp. 150-151). And Dewey clearly 
rejects holistic simplifying closure from aesthetic grounds: 

“In the process of living, attainment of a period of equilibrium is at the same time the 
initiation of a new relation to the environment, one that brings with it potency of new 
adjustments to be made through struggle. The time of consummation is also one of 
beginning anew. Any attempt to perpetúate beyond its term the enjoyment attending 
the time of fulfillment and harmony constitutes withdrawal from the world. Henee it 
marks the lowering and loss of vitality” (Dewey 1934, p. 16). 

The sensibility to complexity 

The culture of complexity that Morin suggests (as described in chapter 3) 
“necessitates a reform of understanding” (Morin 1992, p. 143), which sug¬ 
gests how elabórate and complex an aesthetics of sustainability would be: 

• “We must first of all be capable of conceiving plurality in oneness” 
(ibid.), which involves associating different concepts in complex rela- 
tionships (i.e. both contradictory and converging), into what Morin calis 
macro-concepts (e.g. “system-organization-interrelation"). An aesthetic 
experience of complexity shall offer an insight into the unicity of plural 
experiences, but without erasing their plurality. 
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• One shall also “mentally conceive oneness and diversity together [...] as 
two notions which are not only antagonistic or competitive, but also 
complementary” (ibid., p. 144). For example, this applies to the concept 
of the ‘system’: “A system is a unity which comes from diversity, ties in 
diversity, carries diversity in itself, organizes diversity, produces diver¬ 
sity” (ibid.). 

• One shall be capable of conceiving an apparently paradoxical logic (or 
rather “meta-logic”, according to Morin 1991), where for example: "One 
is both one and non -one [and] has become relative in reference to the 
other. It cannot be defined only in an intrinsic fashion. To emerge, it 
needs its environment and its observer. [...] There is, likewise, alterity at 
the heart of the one [which] has unity and also scission” (Morin 1992, 
pp. 144-145). One should also conceive the apparently paradoxical “an- 
tagonism internal to unity” and the complementarity of antagonisms: 
Morin sees the seeds of this capacity dispersed among different Western 
philosophers: First of all Heraclitus (cf. boxed text below on Heraclitean 
aesthetics), but also Flegel in his dialectics and Marx in understanding 
the “negativity of constructivity”, Nicholas of Cusa in his “coincidentia 
oppositorum", and Stéphane Lupasco’s claim of a physics based on a 
"principie of antagonism” (Lupasco 1951, 1962). This sensibility was 
also especially shared by quantum physicists: Anecdotally, as Antoine 
Faivre notes about Niels Bohr (who theorized the wave/corpuscule com¬ 
plementarity): "In 1947, while receiving the Danish Order, Bohr chose 
the Yin and the Yang for his coat of arms, along with the legend: ‘Con¬ 
traria sunt complementa’” (Faivre 1994, p. 289). 

• Therefore, one shall abandon clarity, distinction and substantiality and 
instead "intégrate ambiguity” (Morin 1977, p. 148). The aesthetics of 
complexity is thus also an aesthetics of ambiguity. 

• One shall not despise mystery but appreciate it for its contribution to the 
virtue of humility. “Mystery is not only privative; it liberates us of all 
delirious rationalization which claims to reduce the real to the idea, and 
it brings us, in the form of poetry, the message of the inconceivable” 
(Morin 1992, p. 393). The wonder and awe of mystery are thus valuable 
elements in an aesthetics of complexity. 

• In the new mode of perception and thought that Morin suggests, “com¬ 
plexity is everywhere” (i.e. in the origins of the universe, in the quanta, 
as much as in the human realm: “at the base of physis there is not sim- 
plicity, but complexity itself’ (ibid., p. 148). In this context, the most 
‘basic’ unit of thought, the most basic concept, is not anymore an ele- 
ment or a particle, but it is a system: “ System is, therefore, conceived 
here as the basic compiex concept [...] if we may say so, the most simple 
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complex concept. In fact, there are no longer, there will be no longer 
any basic simple concepts ” (ibid.). -9 

• One shall also develop an ecological understanding of the notion of or- 
ganizational opening (and closure): “to search as much for relation with 
the environment as for distinction from it, plus the complex association 
between dependence and autonomy; as much for opening and closing as 
for the alternative between these terms; more for reorganization than for 
organization, more for praxis than for structure [and one shall be set to 
conceive together with the living system] its ecosystem of inscription 
and to elabórate a meta-system of reference” (ibid., p. 206). At a logical 
level, this means “to link the constant and the changing, the moving and 
the stationary, the autonomous and the dependent” and to introduce “at 
the heart of the identity principie of the existent, the excluded third part: 
the environment”. This logic “cannot isolate or exelude one by the other, 
either the internal logic of the system or the external logic of the situa- 
tion (that is to say the environmental conditions); the explanation must 
be dialogical and dialectical, linking the inside and the outside processes 
in a complementary, concurrent and antagonistic way” (ibid., p. 207). 
Morin's dialogic, understood in this way, develops the sensibility to pat- 
terns that connect into a sensibility to eco-auto-organization and 
autoecopoi'esis. 

• One shall be open to chaos as source of aesthetic novelty: For Morin, 
chaos is the source of creativity in a wide sense (i.e. the creativity of 
poíesis in the physis, in life and in humanity): The “regression towards 
turbulence and chaos revives along the way the poíetic virtues, which, if 
they are not submerged, cali forth a new génesis, which becomes the 
source of a new generative loop. Creation is always an irraption of gene- 
sis in generativity” (ibid., p. 224). Creativity is a characteristic of all life 
forms, and not only of human cognition (cf. Capra on bacteria as quoted 
in chapter 2, pp. 81-82). As ecological artist David Haley noted: “If we 
take the root of the word ‘art", we find ‘rt’, an Indo-Aryan 
noun/adjective of the Rg Veda, meaning the dynamic process by which 
the whole cosmos continúes to be created” (Haley 2008, p. 201). Life’s 
“Creative evolution” (cf. Bergson 1907) emerges not from computational 
capacities alone, but from the ability to deal with disorder and ambiguity 
as genesic forces. Under the light of complexity. the Romantics’ longing 
for Creative chaos finds a renewed legitimation. Also, an aesthetics of 
sustainability, which is open to the generativity of chaos, implies a sen¬ 
sibility to emergence. 


29 This also means that the concept of “system” is itself just a starting-point, for 
Morin and for us, but not a satisfactory outeome in itself: it is too crude for an 
understanding of life on earth. 

30 Cf. also endo-exo-causality as described in chapter 3. 

31 On eco-auto-organization and autoecopoi'esis, cf. chapter 3. 
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• Therefore, one shall not only be open to chaos, but also open to ‘Na¬ 
ture . “We must therefore rediscover Nature in order to rediscover our 
Nature, as the Romantics had sensed it, germine guardians of complexity 
during the century of the great Simplification” (Morin 1992, p. 382). 


Heraclitean fragments on aesthetics 

To come back to Heraclitus, his fragments relating to aesthetics already 
give a sense of an aesthetic sensibility to complexity, as documented in 
Tatarkiewicz et al.’s history of aesthetics: 

"This philosopher, who chiefly stressed multiplicity, change and opposition in 
the world, also saw, however, its unity and harmony. Four of his fragments on 
harmony ha ve survived [see the direct quotes below], One says that harmony is 
most beautiful when it is derived from various sounds. Another even goes as far 
as to say that harmony arises out of opposing forces. As examples of harmony, 
Heraclitus cited the bow and the lyre: the greater their tensión, that is, the more 
divergent are the forces acting upon them, the more effectively the bow shoots 
and the lyre sounds. He concluded that harmony may arise also out of opposing, 
divergent elements. [...] Finally, the fourth fragment States that out of opposites 
there arises a symphony not only in nature, but also in art, which thereby imitates 
nature. [...] The doctrine of harmony issuing out of opposites was the special 
Heraclitean contribution to aesthetics” (Tatarkiewicz et al. 2006, pp. 84-85). 

That which is in opposition is in con- 
cert, 

and from things that differ comes the 
most beautiful harmony. 

Heraclitus (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
1 155b 4; ERG. B 8 DlELS) 33 

IPeople] do not understand how that 
which differs with itself is in agree- 
ment: 

Harmony consists of opposing tensión, 
like that of the bow and the lyre. 
Heraclitus (Hippolytus, Refut. IX 
G; B 51 Diels) 

The hidden harmony is stronger [or 


32 Morin's definition of nature was mentioned in the introduction. 

33 All quotes from Heraclitus in this boxed text, are taken from Tatarkiewicz et al. 
2006, pp. 88-89. 
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“better”] than the visible. 

Heraclitus (Hippolytus, Refut. IX 
G; FRG. B 54 Diels) 

But perhaps nature actually has a liking 
for opposites; perhaps it is from them 
that she creates harmony, and not from 
similar things... It seems too that art 
does this in imitation of nature. 
Heraclitus (Pseudo-Aristotle, De 
mundo, 396b 7) 


One shall not either think and perceive the “patterns that connect” or think 
and perceive distinctions, but think and perceive both and also move them 
into an active and generative process: “to join and to isolate must be in- 
scribed in a recursive Circuit of knowledge which never stops ñor is ever re- 
duced to one of these two terms” (Morin 1992, p. 392). 

However, Morin’s “knowledge of complexity” is not fit as an opera- 
tional knowledge nourishing techniques and technologies as the manipula- 
tion and “asservissement” (enslavement/servocontrol) of Nature (including 
human beings of course). But it calis forward a different form of action and 
“calis upon us to enrich and change the meaning of the word action [with] a 
principie of action which does not order but organizes, does not manipúlate 
but communicates, does not direct but animates” (ibid., p. 397). This may be 
indeed the complex principie of the action-research of a science-art, vs. the 
barbarían and functionalist praxis of technosciences. 


Section 4: The transdisciplinary sensibility 

The sensibility to complexity is also a transdisciplinary sensibility. In his 
Manifestó , Nicolescu discusses the sujectivity and sensibility of a transdis¬ 
ciplinary researcher. His arguments further complement Morin’s insights 
into the kind of sensibility which would nurture aesthetics of sustainability. 

The transdisciplinary attitude 

Nicolescu borrows the expression “transdisciplinary attitude” from the Ar- 
gentinian poet Roberto Juarroz, and characterizes it as “the individual or so¬ 
cial capacity to preserve a constant. unchanging direction, no matter what 
the complexity of the situation or the hazards of life. On the social level, this 
direction is that of the ñow of information Crossing the different levels of 
Reality, whereas on the individual level, it is that of the flow of conscious- 
ness Crossing the different levels of perception” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 83). 
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In the hybrid context of transdisciplinarity, Nicolescu here points at the 
necessity to maintain a certain stability and rootedness while dealing with 
complexity, and thereby to avoid the rootlessness of a postmodernist atti- 
tude, as expressed in a warning about the context for transdisciplinarity in 
humanities, by Gibbons et al. (and which echoes concems already articu- 
lated in chapter 1): 

“The alarming tendencies in modern societies towards narcissism and atomism, the 
decline in civil participation, the increasing sense that all relations and commitments 
are revocable, and the growth of increasingly ‘instrumentar attitudes towards nature 
and society are all manifestations of a slide to subjectivism to which modern culture 
is prone. The social contextualisation of the humanities, now more explicit and insis- 
tent than ever, carries with it this danger, although some would describe such contex¬ 
tualisation as reflexivity run amok. In its most radical and theorised form, as post- 
modernism, it can even be carried to self-contradictory extremes. If all is incoherent 
and unconnected, playful shadows, how is reflexivity possible?” (Gibbons et al. 
1994, pp. 102-103). 

Such a transdisciplinary attitude is required in order to contribute to a civili- 
zational shift towards sustainability 34 because it allows effectivity and affec- 
tivity: 

“To preserve a constant direction across the levels of Reality guarantees a growing 
effectivity (or effectiveness: ability to make something happen) of our action in the 
world and in collective life [...] To preserve a constant direction across the levels of 
perception guarantees a growing affectivity (or feeling; influenced by or resulting 
from the emotions), which ensures the link between the whole and ourselves” 
(Nicolescu 2002, p. 84). 

Nicolescu advocates for “effectivity and affectivity” as “the slogan of a plan 
for civilization to meet the challenges of our time”. 

This transdisciplinary attitude as stressed by Nicolescu, highlights ex- 
plicitly the normative dimensión of his transdisciplinary approach. And this 
normative positioning opposes the normativity of the ‘Technological Sys¬ 
tem’ (Ellul) or ‘technoscience’ (in Nicolescu’ s words) of modern western 
civilization (which was described in chapter 1). 

"Alas in today's world mere efficacy at any price exists, which is only a caricature of 
effectivity. Affectivity, on the other hand, has no commercial valué: it is therefore 
scoffed at, ignored, forgotten, even scorned [and] this contempt for affectivity is none 
other than contempt for the human being, who has been transformed into a commer- 


34 Nicolescu (2002) does not employ the term ‘sustainability’, but refers to Morin’s 
"politics of civilization" and talks of the global crisis, of “the challenges of our 
time” and of “the threat of self-destruction of our species” (pp. 84-85). 
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cial object [...] it is the growing disequilibrium between effectivity and affectivity 
that puts our species in danger” (Nicolescu 2002, pp. 84-85). 

Echoing some form of gender perspective, Nicolescu also identifies the 
transdisciplinary attitude with the achievement of a balance of masculinity 
and femininity: He associates masculinity with the levels of Reality and ef¬ 
fectivity, and femininity with the levels of perception and affectivity. The 
above-mentioned contempt for affectivity has been “giving preference to the 
unbridled development of masculinity [in] efficacy for efficacy’s sake." 
Against this trend, achieving balance requires now to “pass through a proc- 
ess of social feminization [...] that can give birth to the social ties that are 
now so conspicuously absent in the cross-communication of human beings” 
(Nicolescu 2002, p. 86). 35 

The transdisciplinary attitude implies avoiding the binary oppositions 
between the ‘for’ and the ‘against’ on a single level of Reality, and avoiding 
the mere compromise in-between them. “The reconciliation between ‘for’ 
and ‘against’ cannot be produced except by placing oneself on another level 
of Reality, where ‘for’ and ‘against’ appear as two contradictory poles of a 
larger unity, something that signifies being with, meaning that one takes into 
account everything that is positive and constructive within the ‘for’ and the 
‘against’” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 87). 

However, such an attitude can also degenerate, if not associated to 
movements also between different levels of perception: 

“If one engages oneself exclusively in the Crossing of different levels of Reality, this 
new attitude, to be with, neither for ñor against, but both for and against, traps one in 
a new dogmatic, and even totalitarian system, even if through thought one changes 
levels of Reality. It is only through the harmony between levels of Reality and levels 
of perception, that is to say, through an accord between thought and one’s own ex- 
perience of life, that this trap may be avoided” (ibid.). 

Here again, a holistic trap is present which an aesthetics of sustainability 
must learn to overeóme. 

Transdisciplinarity and the sensibility 
to the pattern that connects 

Nicolescu’s insights join Bateson’s on the sensibility to the pattern that con¬ 
nects and asserts its social relevance. He proposes to understand transdisci¬ 
plinarity “as being both the Science and the art of discovering these bridges” 


35 Nicolescu is careful to point out that this does not mean a homogenization of so- 
ciety towards some sort of androgyny, which would collapse transdisciplinarity 
into yet another single-level simplification of the world (cf. Nicolescu 2002, pp. 
86-87). 
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that will allow “to found some new, durable and powerful social ties” (ibid., 
p. 89). Indeed, as he observes, the prolonged absence of such a sensibility 
pushes social fragmentation toward mutual autism between social 
groups/institutions/systems (cf. also Luhmann’s analysis of this phenome- 
non, in chapter 1). “What is social dialogue in the absence of bridges be¬ 
tween social partners? A market of fools that only aggravates the social frac¬ 
ture” (ibid.). 

Nicolescu further affirms this sensibility as an aesthetics/ethics that has 
become a political imperative: “The word revolution is not devoid of mean- 
ing because of the defeat of the social revolution. Today, revolution can 
only be a revolution in intelligence, which transforms our individual and so¬ 
cial life into an aesthetic as well as an ethical act, an act that unveils the po- 
etic dimensión of existence. In our time, an effective political will can only 
be an affective poetic will” (ibid., p. 90). 

This 'revolution in intelligence’ implies the inter-relations between and 
across different forms of reñexivity as identified by Dieleman (2008), and 
grounds “the emergence of a new type of intelligence, founded on an equi- 
librium between analytic intelligence, feelings, and the body. It is only in 
this way that the society of the twenty-first century can reconcile effectivity 
and affectivity” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 138). Here Nicolescu’s focus also re- 
minds of Lakoff and Johnson (1999) and the múltiple intelligence theory of 
Howard Gardner (1983). 

Transrepresentation and transperception 

Nicolescu further characterizes the parallels between scientific and artistic 
creativity in their sensibilities to the pattern that connects, and introduces the 
notions of ‘transrepresentation’ and ‘transperception’. 

“The encounter between different levels of Reality and different levels of perception 
engenders different levels of representation. |...] These levels of representation of the 
sensible world are [...] connected with the levels of perception of the creator, the sci- 
entist, or the artist. True artistic creation arises at the moment of Crossing several lev¬ 
els of perception simultaneously, engendering a transperception. True scientific crea¬ 
tion arises at the moment of Crossing several levels of representation simultaneously, 
engendering a transrepresentation. Transperception permits a global, non-differen- 
tiated understanding of the totality of levels of perception” (Nicolescu 2002, p. 99). 36 


36 Nicolescu here also further points at the psychological research carried out by the 
mathematician Jacques Hadamard on the creativity of leading physicists and ma- 
thematicians: “Essai sur la psychologie de l'invention dans le domaine mathé- 
matique” (Hadamard 1954). 
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Sensibility to deviations and avoidance of confusions 

Small deviations and small but stubbom ‘anomalies’ can bring about his- 
torical shifts. Indeed, “the deviance acts as a visión opening toward a level 
of Reality different from the level at which the system under consideration 
is situated" (ibid., p. 110). Therefore, a transdisciplinary sensibility is at- 
tached to deviations. Or even, as Nicolescu argües, "by nature transdiscipli- 
narity has the status of deviation, not of dissidence (which always ends by 
being absorbed by the system in place)” (ibid.). 

But a transdisciplinary sensibility should also be cautious with “levels of 
confusión” which are, as already described earlier (in chapter 3), “generated 
by lack of respect for the unique and singular role that each level of Reality 
and each level of perception plays within the open unity of the world” 
(Nicolescu 2002, p. 111). Such confusions, linked to different forms of ho- 
listic simplifications, are to be avoided by a discerning transdisciplinary 
sensibility. The sensibility to patterns that connect shall thus not form a 
locked-in, homogenized ‘art-scientist’ perception of the world in its plural- 
ity, but inform several, discontinuous levels of perception in an ‘open unity’. 

Rigor, opening and tolerance 

The avoidance of confusión is pointing at some further valúes of the trans¬ 
disciplinary attitude: “Rigor, opening and tolerance are the three fundamen¬ 
tal characteristics of the transdisciplinary attitude” (ibid., p. 119). Thus the 
sensibility to patterns that connect is not to be understood as floating purely 
freely, but is based on rigorous attention to complexity. 

Such rigor also applies in communication: 

“Because communication is first of all the correspondence between the right places in 
myself and in the Other, it is founded on authentic communion, beyond all dream or 
all fantasy to manipúlate the Other. Rigor is therefore also the research for the right 
place in myself and in the Other at the moment of communication. This rigor is there¬ 
fore the result of perpetual search, continually nourished by new knowledge and new 
experiences” (ibid., p. 120). 

“Opening brings an acceptance of the unknown, the unexpected and the un- 
predictable” (ibid.) coming from the other levels - of Reality/perceptions/ 
the sacred. “Transdisciplinary culture is a culture of questioning, one per- 
petually accompanied by responses accepted as temporary” (ibid., p. 121). 

The transdisciplinary sensibility 
and the artistic perspectives on reality 

This transdisciplinary culture is practiced in the arts, argües Rosemary Ross 
Johnston: “The arts construct and bring together (as a novel, as a painting, a 
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a piece of music, as theatre) múltiple sites of looking again, múltiple sites of 
reinterpretation, and múltiple ways of comprehending the world”. Working 
as situated “bricolage”, artistic practices “are an example in practice of a 
transdisciplinary research approach” (Ross Johnston 2008, p. 232). I will 
prefer to qualify Johnston’s argument as pointing at a potentiality of artistic 
practices rather than at a fixed quality of the arts, which can also develop a 
potential for obtuseness as already discussed (cf. chapter 1, section 2). 

The transdisciplinary sensibility, Johnston further argües, “like the arts, 
gives a central place to imagination" and operates a bit like looking at a pie- 
ture, and then looking again at it after being told that there is a 3D picture to 
be seen inside or beyond it: 

"Without consciously looking for the something more, without my prior knowledge 
that tells you that there is something more to a picture that looks quite complete the 
way it is, and without your prior knowledge about what 3D is, you would never see 
that other image. Transdisciplinarity alerts us to this something more - it invites us to 
comprehend the world by looking again, and reinterpreting existing knowledge” 
(Ross Johnston 2008, p. 234). 

The feeling of the sacred 

As seen earlier (cf. chapter 3, section 2), transdisciplinarity also relates to 
the notion of the “sacred”. Furthermore, Nicolescu’s description of the feel¬ 
ing of the sacred comes relatively cióse to Bateson’s idea of aesthetics as the 
sensibility to the pattern that connects: 

“The sacred is that which connects. The sacred links, as indicated by the etymologi- 
cal root of the word religión (religare - 'to bind together again’) [...] The sacred is 
first of all an experience; it is transmitted by a feeling - of that which links beings 
and things and, in consequence, induces in the very depths of the human being an ab- 
solute respect for the others, to whom he is linked by their all sharing a common life 
on one and the same Earth” (Nicolescu 2002, pp. 125-126). 37 

Such a feeling is also shared by Morin at the outset of his Méthode : Morin 
States that his motivation to engage into research on complexity also stems 
from his subjective feeling for “infinite solidarity; what the Tao calis the 
Spirit of the Valley which ‘receives all the waters which flow into it’” 
(Morin 1992, p. 19). 


37 Nicolescu also further argües that the sacred, understood from the transdiscipli¬ 
narity approach, can neither be either immanence or transcendence, but a recon- 
ciliation of the two (cf. Nicolescu 2002, pp. 127-128). In the case of Bateson, the 
sacred points at a monism of immanence (nowhere in his work does Bateson 
move towards transcendence, as noted by Charlton 2008, pp. 159-161). 
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If we follow this definition of the sacred, then the sensibility to patterns 
that connect is also a sensibility that opens up to the sacred, or in other 
words, it constitutes to some extent a spiritual sensibility. Alfonso Mon- 
tuori makes the link between Nicolescu’s and Bateson’s expressions rather 
explicitly: “we reach Nicolescu’s cali for transdisciplinarity as [...] one that 
begins to intégrate the sacred - where inquiry, inquirer, and the subject of 
the inquiry all are part of the larger pattern that connects, a re-ligio or re- 
connection of what has been tom asunder” (Montuori in Ed. Nicolescu 
2008, p. xvi). 

Such a spiritual sensibility is by far not an unknown or new phenomenon 
in the arts, but rather a recurrent feature in art history. Nicolescu, aware of 
this convergence, refers to artistic illustrations in his discussion of the feel- 
ing of the sacred (e.g. pointing at Brancusi’s Princess X) , and suggests that 
his approach would be “very near that which the great Arab poet Adonis 
called the mysticism of art - a movement towards the hidden face of Reality, 
a living experience, a perpetual travel towards the heart of the world, a uni- 
fication of contradictories, the infinity and the unknown as aspiration, free- 
dom from any philosophic or religious system” (Nicolescu in Ed. Nicolescu 
2008, p. 17). 


Section 5: The phenomenological and animistic 

SENSIBILITY TO A MORE-THAN-HUMAN WORLD 

“Humans are tuned for relationship. The eyes, the skin, the tongue, ears and 
nostrils - all are gates where our body receives the nourishment of other- 
ness. [...] The simple premise of this book is that we are human only in con¬ 
tad, and conviviality, with what is not human.” (Abram 1996, p. ix). 

The philosopher David Abram echoes, poetically, Morin’s account of 
the eco-evolution of the species (cf. chapter 3, section 1), for ourselves as 
humans: “Our bodies have formed themselves in delicate reciprocity with 
the manifold textures, sounds and shapes of an animate earth - our eyes 
have evolved in subtle interaction with other eyes, as our ears are attuned by 
their very structure to the howling of wolves and the honking of geese” 
(ibid., p. 22), and to cut these connections “is to rob our senses of their in- 
tegrity, and to rob our minds of their coherence”. 

Abram's insights also echo Bateson’s understanding of aesthetics which, 
according to Noel Charlton, “restores to us a lost tradition of closeness to 
the rest of nature and can provide renewed access to our wider-than- 


38 (who re-edited and wrote a preface to Bateson’s Mind and Nature as well as arri¬ 
cies about Bateson) 

39 Cf. Nicolescu 2002, p. 129. 

40 Page numbers refer to the 1997 paperback edition. 
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conscious mental processes” (Charlton 2008, p. 157). Abram further ex¬ 
plores this lost tradition, as an animistic-phenomenological sensibility to the 
the sensuousness of a more-than-human world. 

Abram voices the aesthetic experience of connectedness with Nature as 
an imperad ve, especially in contrast to technology-mediated experience. He 
does not profess a so-called “neo-luddite” perspective or rejection of tech- 
nology on these grounds, but suggests a distanciation from technologies 
grounded on the experiential encounter with the non-human. “We need to 
know the textures, the rhythms and tastes of the bodily world, and to distin- 
guish readily between such tastes and those of our own invention. Direct 
sensuous reality, in all its more-than-human mystery, remains the solid 
touchstone for an experiential world now inundated with electronically- 
generated vistas and engineered pleasures” (Abram 1996, p. x). 

The ecological shaman 

Abram writes about the example of shamans in non-Western cultures, the 
ecological dimensión (rather than simply “supematural”) 1 of their dealings 
with Nature, and thereby gives an insight into this potentially shamanic role 
of the artist which the Germán artist Joseph Beuys called forward (and 
aimed to incarnate), elucidating why a shaman may have restorative, healing 

42 

powers. 

"The medicine person’s primary allegiance [...] is not to the human 
community, but to the earthly web of relations in which that community is 
embedded - it is from this that his or her power to alleviate human illness 
derives” (ibid., p. 8), as a systemic healer of a community rather than of sin¬ 
gle individuáis. 

Furthermore, the shaman needs to shift his human awareness in order to 
perceive this web of relationships: “The traditional magician cultivates an 
ability to shift out of his or her conimon State of consciousness precisely in 
order to make contact with the other organic forms of sensitivity and aware¬ 
ness with which human existence is entwined. [He or she is ] temporarily 
shedding the accepted perceptual logic of his culture [and] altering the 
common organization of his senses” (ibid., p. 9). Abram defines the shaman 
by "the ability to readily slip out of the perceptual boundaries that demárcate 
his or her particular culture [...] in order to make contact with. and learn 
from, the other powers in the land”. This attitude is based in the belief, or 
“intuition”, that “every form one perceives [...] is an experiencing form, an 


41 Abram describes how in indigenous cultures, the “spirits” are not, as Westemers 
would expect, immaterial and supematural anthropomorphic phantoms, but “tho¬ 
se modes of intelligence or awareness that do not possess a human form” (Abram 
1996, p. 13). 

42 A further discussion of Beuys’ social sculpture perspective is conducted in chap¬ 
ter 5, sections 2 and 3. 
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entity with its own predilections and sensations, albeit sensations that are 
very different from our own” (ibid., p. 10). 

An understanding of these forms of non-human “intelligence” (in 
Abram’s terms) is also sought after in indigenous cultures because, “[t]o 
humankind, these Others are purveyors of secrets, carriers of intelligence 
that we ourselves often need [about] unseasonable changes in the weather, 
or [...] imminent eruptions and earthquakes [...] where we may find the rip- 
est berries or the best route to follow back home”, etc. (ibid., p. 14). Here, 
we find an ancient relative to the contemporary development of the idea of 
biomimicry, that was introduced earlier in chapter 2 (cf. pp. 92, 101). 

The necessity of sustained immersion 
in natural environments 

However, this shamanic practice cannot be compared with the contemporary 
fad for “shamanic methods of personal discovery and revelation” in the 
Western world, however well-intentioned, because the “role of the indige¬ 
nous shaman [...] cannot be fulfilled without long and sustained exposure to 
wild nature, to its patterns and vicissitudes. [...] For the source of stress lies 
in the relation between the human community and the natural landscape” 
(ibid., p. 21). 

Abram's own personal experience confirms the difficulty and vulner- 
ability of the experiential learning of such sensibilities: Indeed, Abram also 
accounts for his own personal learning of an increasingly sensitive experi¬ 
ence of natural phenomena, which allows to discem subtle and shifting dif- 
ferences as well as connections. “I became a student of subtle differences 
[such as] the way the intensity of the sun’s heat expresses itself in the pre¬ 
cise rhythm of the crickets [...] and other elements I could only isolate after 
many days of stopping and listening” (ibid., p. 20). However, Abram also 
notes from his personal experience, that the “new sensibilities” he gradually 
acquired through sustained contact with natural environments and indige¬ 
nous cultures, rapidly subsided when immersed back into his North- 
American, urban context. “I was indeed reacclimating to my own culture, 
becoming more attuned to its styles of discourse and interaction, yet my 
bodily sense seemed to be losing their acuteness, becoming less awake to 
subtle changes and patterns” (ibid., pp. 25-26). 

The level of ecological sensibility witnessed by Abram, and its reflexive 
as well as aesthetic potential for social transformations towards sustainabil- 
ity, therefore cannot be reaped as long as the human experience is kept 
within the habitual realm of our contemporary usual everyday practices, 
embedded in the technological system (cf. chapter 1). Western “culture’s as- 
sumptions regarding the lack of awareness in other animáis and in the land 
itself was less the product of careful and judicious reasoning than of a 
strange inability to clearly perceive other animáis - a real inability to see, or 
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focus upon, anything outside the realm of human technology, or to hear as 
meaningful anything other than human speech” (ibid., p. 27). 

A phenomenological basis for autoecopoíesis 

The recovery of the eco- in an autoecopoi'etic sensibility requires an ac- 
knowledgment of the participatory nature of perception. 

First of all, perception is more than just the activation of pre- 
programmed receptors to already internally pre-selected forms of informa- 
tion (as e.g. in the Luhmannian conception of the structural coupling of psy- 
chic systems). From a phenomenological perspective, perception ensures 
“the constant thwarting of [narrowly autopoi'etic] closure’’ (ibid., p. 49) and 
no living body’s activity can be reduced to (genetic/systemic) programming. 
Abram illustrates the dimensions of improvisation and creativity in percep¬ 
tion, with the case of a spider weaving its web at the entrance of a cave on 
the island of Bali (a long quote is here warranted): 

"Consider a spider weaving its web, for instance, and the assumption still held by 
many scientists that the behavior of such a diminutive creature is thoroughly ’pro- 
grammed in its genes.’ Certainly, the spider has received a rich genetic inheritance 
from its parents and its predecessors. Whatever ‘instructions,’ however, are enfolded 
within the living genome, they can hardly predict the specifics of the microterrain 
within which the spider may find itself at any particular moment. They could hardly 
have determined in advance the exact distances between the cave wall and the branch 
that the spider is now employing as an anchorage point for her current web, or the 
exact strength of the monsoon rains that make web-spinning a bit more difficult on 
this evening. And so the genome could not explicitly have commanded the order of 
every flexión and extensión of her various limbs as she weaves this web into its 
place. However complex are the inherited ‘programs,’ patterns, or predispositions, 
they must still be adapted to the immediate situation in which the spider finds itself. 
However determínate one’s genetic inheritance, it must still. as it were, be woven 
into the present, an activity that necessarily involves both a receptivity to the specific 
shapes and textures of that present and a spontaneous creativity in adjusting oneself 
(and one's inheritance) to those contours. It is this open activity, this dynamic blend 
of receptivity and creativity by which every anímate organism necessarily orients it¬ 
self to the world (and orients the world around itself), that we speak of by the term 
‘perception’” (ibid., p. 50). 

Furthermore, perception, seen from a phenomenological perspective, is 
imaginative: “that which we cali imagination is from the first an attribute of 
the senses themselves; imagination is not a sepárate mental faculty (as we so 
often assume) but is rather the way the senses themselves have of throwing 
themselves beyond what is immediately given, in order to make tentative 
contact with the other sides of things that we do not sense directly” (ibid., p. 
58). 
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The living body’ s boundaiies are not to be seen as closing it off from its 
environment; “more like membranes than barriers, they define a surface of 
metamorphosis and exchange” (ibid., p. 46). Perception is an encounter 
where neither the perceiver ñor the perceived is wholly passive. Indeed, the 
perception of, say a flower, is neither a puré construction of the subject’s 
mind, ñor a thing-in-itself imposing a specific perception-of-itself to the 
perceiving subject. Rather, perception works as “an attunement or synchro- 
nization between my own rhythms and the rhythms of the things them- 
selves” (ibid., p. 54), or in Merleau-Ponty's words: “Hardness and softness, 
roughness and smoothness, moonlight and sunlight, present themselves in 
our recollection not pre-eminently as sensory contents but as certain kinds 
of symbioses, certain ways the outside has of invading us and certain ways 
we have of meeting this invasión” (Merleau-Ponty 1962, p. 317). 

Furthermore, Merleau-Ponty pointed out that at the moment of encoun¬ 
ter, the perceiving subject ceases to exert complete control upon the percep- 
tive encounter: “I give ear, or look, in the expectation of a sensation, and 
suddenly the sensible takes possession of my ear or my gaze, and I surrender 
a part of my body, even my whole body, to this particular manner of vibrat- 
ing and filling space known as blue or red” (ibid., p. 212). 

Abram insists that “such animistic turns of phrase [are not] to be attrib- 
uted simply to some sort of poetic licence” by Merleau-Ponty, but that Mer¬ 
leau-Ponty properly described spontaneous, pre-conceptual perception as 
“necessarily a reciprocal encounter” with an other which has a “dynamic 
presence”. By contrast, “[t]o define another being as an inert or passive ob- 
ject is to deny its ability to actively engage us and to provoke our senses; we 
thus block our perceptual reciprocity with that being” (Abram 1996, p. 56). 

This acknowledgment of the participatory nature of perception, is based 
on the recognition of the whole human body as the subject of experience 
(and not only an idealized Aristotelician soul, a Cartesian disembodied 
thinking mind, or a Luhmannian enclosed psychic system). Immaterial emo- 
tions and thoughts, even the most abstract, are rooted in the sensuous life of 
the body. Abram traces back this explicit recognition of the body to Mer¬ 
leau-Ponty’s writings, themselves rooted in Husserl’s notion of “Leben- 
swelt”, i.e. life-world, or pre-conceptual lived experience. 44 In his late writ¬ 
ings, Husserl for example argued that all conceptions of space in humankind 
(including classical Newtonian physics’ conception of space) are basically 
rooted in the physical bodily experience of the earth. The earth, which sup- 


43 Interestingly, sociologist Bruno Latour recently introduced new perspectives in 
sociology by considering objects as “actants” interacting with social agents [i.e. 
human subjects], rather than assuming them to be merely passive objects, unwor- 
thy of sociological attention: Cf. Latour 2005 (see also Latour 1991). 

44 Cf. Husserl 1970. 
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ports one’s body, pro vides the first experience of space, from which other 
conceptions can then arise. 

Another basis for an autoecopoietic enactment of the participatory nature 
of perception, is Abram’s extensión of Husserl’s notion of intersubjectivity 
to inter-species-subjectivities: Indeed, if “[t]he encounter with other per- 
ceivers continually assures me that there is more to any thing, or to the 
world, than I myself can perceive at any moment”, these others are not only 
human beings: Taking the example of a particular oak tree, “it remains an 
experience for others - not just for other persons but [...] for other sentient 
organisms, for the birds that nest in its branches and for the insects that 
move along its bark, and even, finally, for the sensitive cells and tissues of 
the oak itself, quietly drinking sunlight through its leaves” (Abram 1996, p. 
39). 

Perception is also participatory in its primordially synaesthetic charac- 
ter. The “full participation of my sensing body with the sensuous terrain” 
(ibid., p. 60) integrates together the inputs of the different senses into one 
experience, as “complementary powers evolved in complex interdependence 
with one another” (ibid., p. 61). The senses, although they are distinct, are 
however converging upon the sensible: “My various senses, diverging as 
they do from a single, coherent body, coherently converge, as well, in the 
perceived thing, just as the sepárate perspectives of my two eyes converge 
[...] and convene there into a single focus” (ibid., p. 62). This convergence is 
also what allows the perceiving, bodily self to exist, i.e. to complete itself in 
the perception of the other. The participation between the senses and the 
participation with the sensible/perceived are inseparable, and “my body is a 
sort of open Circuit that completes itself only in things, in others, in the en- 
compassing earth”. 

Furthermore, as Merleau-Ponty suggested in his last, unfinished book 
(The visible and the invisible), the subjective body is co-constituting and co- 
constituted by “the flesh of the world” (cf. Merleau-Ponty 1968), i.e. in 
Abram’s words: “the perceiver and the perceived are interdependent and in 
some sense even reversible aspects of a common animate element, or Flesh, 
that is at once both sensible and sensitive” (Abram 1996, p. 67). 

Especially the living beings that I encounter (whether animal or plant), 
are also experiencing subjects probing me as object. More generally, percep¬ 
tion can only exist from within the fields of perception. To see is also to feel 
seen, and to touch is also “to experience one’s own tactility, to feel oneself 


45 Cf. Husserl 1981. Several contemporary cognitive scientists (e.g. Damasio, La- 
koff and Johnson) bring support to the argument that the body founds all cogni- 
tion. However, cognitive Science also falsifies the notion of an unmediated ac- 
cess to reality, found in Merleau-Ponty and in Abram. This is why Smith and 
Jenks (2006, pp. 142-143) reject Merleau-Ponty's phenomenology as inadequate 
for a theory of complexity. 

46 Cf. Merleau-Ponty 1962, p. 229. 
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touched by the tree” (ibid.. p. 68; see also Merleau-Ponty 1968, p. 127). Per- 
ception, Abram repeatedly argües, is primarily animistic. 


On the perception of human-designed artifacts 
vs. the perception of evolved forms of nature 

With Edgar Morin’s distinction of the evolving Being-Machines of na¬ 
ture (e.g. atoms, stars) from the artificial artifacts of human invention, 
we have already seen how comparatively poorer the later are, as they 
serve only functionalist, mostly linear logic of functioning, cannot repair 
themselves, and do not evolve (cf. chapter 2, section 5 & chapter 3, sec- 
tion 1). With Bateson’s indictment of the limits and autism of purposive 
consciousness, we can understand why human technologies, guided by 
purposive consciousness, have so far been so inferior to natural systems 
in terms of complexity (cf. chapter 1, section 1). This qualitative differ- 
ence also bears consequences at the phenomenological level: Indeed, 
whereas the “patterns on the stream’s surface as it ripples over the rocks, 
or on the bark of an elm tree, or in a cluster of weeds, are all composed 
of repetitive figures that never exactly repeat themselves ”, but are in 
constant metamorphosis and draw “our awareness in unexpected and un- 
predictable directions [... i]n contrast, the mass-produced artifacts of 
civilization [...] draw our senses into a dance that endlessly reiterates it- 
self without variation” (Abram 1996, p. 64). 

This general lineal' functionality, and thus predictability, of artificial 
artefacts, also explains at least for a part, why the post-industrial society 
is marked by the accelerating rhythm of both technological innovation 
and its hyper-consumption: “Once our bodies master these functions [for 
which the artifacts were built], the machine-made objects commonly 
teach our sense nothing further; they are unable to surprise us, and so we 
must continually acquire new built objects, new technologies, the latest 
model of this or that if we wish to stimulate ourselves” (ibid.). 

Despite technological innovations, the predominance and loudness of 
artificial elements in the daily environment of most industrial and post¬ 
industrial societies, both: 

• tends to practically cover up the sounds and sights of the remaining 

natural elements, 

• and tends to numb and atrophy our perceptive capacities. 

Concerning the first phenomenon, Abram contrasts this situation with 
the example of exceptional instances where the roaring tumult of human 
artifacts is temporarily silenced by accidents (such as the great hurricane 
that swept across Long Island, New-York, in the autumn 1985: Cf. ibid., 
pp. 62-63). 

Concerning the second phenomenon, we have also already seen 
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Abram’s wider account of the autopoíetic closure of perception intro- 
duced by phonetic alphabetic language (in chapter 1, section 1). 


The ethical aesthetics of animistic perception 

Abram explicitly suggests that the environmental ethics sought after by en- 
vironmental philosophers, “will come into existence not primarily through 
the logical elucidation of new philosophical principies and legislative stric- 
tures, but through a renewed attentiveness to this perceptual dimensión that 
underlies all our logics, through a rejuvenation of our carnal, sensorial em- 
pathy with the living land that sustains us” (ibid., p. 69). 

Such an ethical aesthetics based on animistic perception, which Abram 
finds in several indigenous cultures (cf. e.g. ibid., pp. 69-71), also applies to 
“genuine art”, according to him: 

"Genuine art, we might say, is simply human creation that does not stifle the nonhu- 
man element but, rather, allows whatever is Other in the materials to continué to live 
and to breathe. Genuine artistry, in this sense, does not impose a wholly external 
form upon some ostensibly ‘inert' material, but rather allows the form to emerge 
from the participation and reciprocity between the artist and his materials, whether 
these materials be stones, or pigments, or spoken words. Thus understood, art is 
really a cooperative endeavor, a work of cocreation in which the dynamism and 
power of earth-born materials is honored and respected. In retum for this respect, 
these materials contribute their more-than-human resonances to human culture" 
(ibid., p. 278). 

Remembering the participative nature of language 

Abram illustrates with the cases of several indigenous peoples around the 
world, how not only the actions of a single sharnan, but the whole of a hu¬ 
man language can be contributing to a participatory perception (which is 
difficult to conceive from our modem vantage point, in-formed by the heri- 
tage of phonetic alphabet - cf. chapter 1, section 1). Abram even speaks of 
“interspecies linguistics”, insofar as e.g. human hunters gain a subtle knowl- 
edge of "the nuanced meanings of particular calis made by various crea- 
tures”, and can themselves voice those calis, whether to catch a prey or 
communicate with another hunter discretely, or can perceive warning sig¬ 
náis from other species, that a dangerous predator is nearing. 

Also in our rnodern languages, Abram notes, contrary to Saussure’s or 
Derrida’s clairns (i.e. the supposed “arbitrariness of the relation between 
spoken sounds and that which they signify”), some traces of the original in- 


47 Cf. Abram 1996, pp. 140-144. 
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timacy between the language and the land still remain present in “a subtle 
sort of onomatopoeia [which] is constantly at work in language: certain 
meanings inevitably gravitate toward certain sounds, and vice versa” (ibid., 
p. 145, referring to Jacobson and Waugh 1979). 

However, our alphabetic culture considers "reading omens [as] a super- 
stitious and utterly irrational activity, preventfing] us from recognizing the 
practical importance, for foraging peoples, of such careful attention to the 
behavior of the natural surroundings” (Abram 1996, p. 153). We fail to see 
how the sense of the world requires such a participation in all of the world’s 
meaningful gestures, when meaning is not only constructed and ascribed by 
autopoietically human, text-based discourses. 

Another important quality emerges, at an epistemological level. from the 
indigenous attentiveness to a widely meaningful environment: It allows “a 
worldview that simply has no notion of puré meaninglessness”, although 
some natural elements are deemed less meaningful than others. Such a 
worldview neither assigns predestination, ñor does it posit puré free human 
will. ‘‘No event for the Koyukon [a tribe of Northwestern Alaska] is ever 
wholly accident or chance, but neither is any event entirely predetermined. 
Rather [...] the sensuous world is a spontaneous, playful, and dangerous 
mystery in which we participate” (ibid.). 

Furthermore, such an epistemological insight establishes that the mean¬ 
ing of an action depends on its rootedness in a particular location. “A par¬ 
ticular place in the land is never, for an oral culture, just a passive or inert 
setting for the human events that occur there. It is an active participant in 
those occurrences” (ibid., p. 162). In other words, meanings stem from par¬ 
ticular ecologies. Abram illustrates this dimensión vividly with the case of 
Aboriginal Australians in their personal relationships to song cycles at- 
tached both to ‘Dreamtime’ and to one’s birth place - or more exactly, the 
place of one’s spiritual conception, at a specific point of the mother’s preg- 
nancy. 8 Abram concludes that “the synaesthetic association of visible to- 
pology with auditory recall - the intertwining of earthly place with linguistic 
memory - is conimon to almost all indigenous, oral cultures” (ibid., p. 176). 


Worst case scenarios among indigenous peoples 

Abram draws repeatedly on inspiring examples from indigenous cul¬ 
tures. However, he does not promote a naively harmonious discourse 
that would claim some sort of absolute perfection among indigenous 
peoples’ relationships to their environments. Most notably, he points at 
the examples of catastrophically destructive human practices that often 
stemmed from the migrations of indigenous peoples to altogether new 
(for them) natural environments: 


48 Cf. ibid., pp. 164-176. 
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“Of course, the intensely place-centered character of the older, oral cultures was 
not without its drawbacks [...] there were times when human bands were dis¬ 
placed from their familiar lands [...] and suddenly found themselves in a world 
where their ritual gestores, their prayers and their stories seemed to lose all mean- 
ing [...] where nothing seemed to make sense [...] without an etiquette matched to 
this land and its specific affordances of food, fuel and shelter, the displaced and 
often frightened newcomers could easily disrupt and even destroy a large part of 
the biotic community” (ibid., p. 269). 

Abram points at the examples of the migrations across the Bering Strait, 
into Australia, in New Zealand, Hawaii and Madagascar. 


Phenomenological space-time 

and the sensibility to the presence of the world 

The contrast between the notions of space-time in indigenous cultures, vs. 
the abstracted notions of space and time in Western culture, was already 
discussed in chapter 1, as well as the negative consequences of the Western 
notions for a sensibility to the presence of the world. As phrased by Abram: 

"As long as we structure our lives according to assumed parameters of a static space 
and a rectilinear time, we will be able to ignore, or overlook, our thorough depend- 
ence upon the earth around us. Only when space and time are reconciled into a single, 
unified field of phenomena does the encompassing earth become evident, once again, 
in all its power and its depth, as the very ground and horizon of all our knowing” 
(Abram 1996, p. 217). 

To find back the presence of the world, from which the Westerner’s past and 
future are cut-off, Abram moves along an inverse path: ‘‘When I allow the 
past and the future to dissolve, imaginatively, into the immediacy of the pre- 
sent moment, then the ‘present’ itself expands to become an enveloping 
field of presence. And this presence, vibrant and alive, spontaneously as- 
sumes the precise shape and contour of the enveloping sensory landscape” 
(ibid., pp. 203-204). Abram further grounds his argument, phenomenologi- 
cally, especially referring to the late Heidegger's understanding of “time- 
space” as a phenomenological preliminary to the abstracted time and space 
(cf. Heidegger 1972), and to the late Merleau-Ponty who referred to “this 
very time that is space, this very space that is time, which I will have redis- 
covered by my analysis of the visible and the flesh” (Merleau-Ponty 1968, 
P- 259). 


49 I referred to Jared Diamond's Collapse in a footnote in chapter 1, section 1. 
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Abram grounds his distinction of ‘the present as presence’, from the 
common Western notion of ‘the present’, in Heidegger’s essay “Time and 
Being” (in Heidegger 1972). Heidegger argües indeed that “the present in 
the sense of presence differs so vastly from the present in the sense of the 
now [... i.e.] in the sense of a succession of a calculable sequence of nows” 
(Heidegger 1972, pp. 11-12). This present-as-in-presence, is an open present 
that unfolds itself into a “horizon” (Abram insists on Heidegger’s meta- 
phorical use of the term horizon) - or rather, the horizon of this present 
opens this present to “that which lies beyond it”. That which is beyond the 
horizon is that which “exceeds this open presence”. For Abram, this horizon 
is the very visual horizon of the perceived landscape. 

Heidegger further discusses the presence of the ‘past’ and ‘future’: Both 
remain hidden from the open presence of the present, but both also bring 
about the presence of the present/ Both make their absence felt within the 
present. But each remains hidden in a different way: While the future with- 
holds its presence, the past refuses its presence. 1 Corning back to the sensi¬ 
ble experience of the landscape, Abram interprets Heidegger’s insights as 
follows: 

• The future is felt in the presence of the present as the landscape's hori¬ 
zon, withholding, lying beyond; and I can walk toward it to disclose its 
withheld promises. 2 

• The past is felt in the presence of the present as the inside of my body, of 
another living being’s body, or the earth’s underground, hidden from 
visibility but grounding the present. 33 

Or in Abram’s own words: “The beyond-the-horizon, by withholding its 
presence, holds open the perceived landscape, while the under-the-ground, 
by refusing its presence, supports the perceived landscape” (Abram 1996, p. 
214). 

Space-time is thus no longer abstract space and abstract time, but (again) 
one sensuous experience, where “the visible landscape has the other mo- 
ments of time ‘inside itself’. precisely in that the past preserves itself under 
the ground. as well as inside every entity that I perceive [and t]he sensorial 
landscape [...] not only opens onto that distant future waiting beyond the ho¬ 
rizon but also onto [...] an immanent field of possibilities waiting behind 
each tree” (ibid., p. 215). And such an experience, before or beneath abstrae - 
tion, also reveáis that ground and horizon “are granted to us only by the 
earth. Thus, when we let time and space blend into a unified space-time, we 


50 Cf. Heidegger 1972, p. 13. 

51 Cf. ibid., pp. 16-17. 

52 Cf. Abram 1996, p. 212. 

53 Cf. ibid., p. 213. 
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rediscover the enveloping earth” (ibid., p. 216), which remains “the very 
ground and horizon of all our knowing” (ibid., p. 217). 

The soul is in the air 

Abram further follows Heidegger in arguing that there is something of the 
present that is invisible in its presence, “an enigmatic, hidden dimensión at 
the very heart of the sensible present, into which phenomena may withdraw 
and out of which they continually emerge. [...] It is the invisibility of the air” 
(ibid., pp. 222-223). 4 Flowing in and out of the earthly living beings con- 
stantly bathed in it, the air “is the soul of the visible landscape [...] As the 
very mystery of the living present, it is that most intimate absence from 
whence the present presences, and thus a key to the forgotten presence of 
the earth” (ibid., p. 226). 

Furthermore, the air’s ineffability echoes awareness / the mind’s own in- 
effability, and "many indigenous people construe awareness, or ‘mind’, not 
as a power that resides inside their head, but rather as a quality that they 
themselves are inside of, along with the other animáis and the plants, the 
mountains and the clouds” (ibid., p. 227). Within such conceptions, one’s 
own "wind” (breath) is “not entirely autonomous” from the whole earth’ s 
winds, “but rather momentary articulations within the vast and fathomless 
body of Air itself ’ (ibid., p. 235). However, this holistic presence of the air 
does not imply any strict and linear determinism. If “humans are themselves 
one of the Wind’s dwelling places, one of its múltiple centers”, they are not 
just conceived as purely passive receptacles of an allopoietic forcé. On the 
contrary, “our actions and thought affect the Air in turn. The individual [...] 
participates in it [...] and henee can engage and subtly influence events in 
the surrounding terrain”, as e.g. the Navajos aiming to influence the natural 
environment through “the ritual power of speech and song”. Nevertheless, 
this participation does not grant humans a full autonomy: “by insisting that 
the ‘winds within us’ are thoroughly continuous with the Wind at large [...] 
the Navajo elders suggest that that which we cali the ‘mind’ is not ours, is 
not a human possession”, but rather, a property of ecological relationships 
(ibid., p. 237). 

The etymology of our own words witnesses a degree of kinship to such 
indigenous insights. Indeed, the ancient Greek ‘psyché’ signified not only 
the ‘soul’ or ‘mind’ but also ‘breath’ and ‘wind’, and the verb ‘psychein’ 


54 Cf. Heidegger 1967, p. 416 and Heidegger 1972, p. 15. 

55 Abram also follows contemporary anthropologists who are now deconstructing 
an ethnocentric bias of their predecessors, which consisted in attributing the 
Western notions of mind and soul to indigenous cultures (e.g. the "wind within 
one” of the Navajo which is not separable from the other winds altogether form- 
ing the Holy Wind entering all natural phenomena - cf. Abram 1996. pp. 230- 
233). 
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meant ‘to breathe’, while the Latín ‘spiritus’ meant ‘breath’ and ‘wind’, as 
did ‘anima’, which also meant ‘soul. The Sanskrit ‘atman’ (root of ‘at- 
mosphere’) meant ‘soul’, ‘air’ and ‘breath’. Even among the Hebrews, 
whom had rejected animism, however still remained a strong relation of the 
wind and breath to the spirit, and the vowels, unlike eonsonants, were not in 
the original a leph-beth: “The vowels [...] are nothing other than sounded 
breath. And the breath, for the ancient Semites, was the very mystery of life 
and awareness, a mystery inseparable from the ruach - the holy wind or 
spirit” (ibid., p. 241). 

As we have already seen in chapter 1, it is only with the Greek alphabet 
that the human soul engaged in its divorce from the environing air. If any 
human language forms a boundary, a filter around a community of human 
speakers, between that community and its environment, such a filter and 
boundary does not always necessarily function as a barrier, as it massively 
does in Western alphabetic culture. It can also function rather as a mem- 
brane. Indigenous languages are such “permeable membranes binding the 
people to their particular terrains, rather than barriere walling them off from 
the land” (ibid., p. 256). 

And the shaman, already evoked at the beginning of this section, con¬ 
tributes to maintaining this plasticity: “By regularly shedding the sensory 
constraints induced by a comrnon language, periodically dissolving the per- 
ceptual boundary in order to directly encounter, converse, and bargain with 
various nonhuman intelligences [...] and then rejoining the common dis- 
course, the shaman keeps the human discourse from rigidifying, and keeps 
the perceptual membrane fluid and porous” (ibid.). 

Observing the development of the ‘‘Gaia hypothesis” among scientists 
working on the world’s planetary cycles (including atmospheric, geo- 
physico-biological cycles), Abram suggests that the “emergence [of the Gaia 
hypothesis] provides a striking illustration of the way in which a renewed 
awareness of the air forces us to recognize, ever more vividly, our interde- 
pendence with the countless organisms that surround us, and ultimately en- 
courages us to speak of the encompassing earth in the manner of our oral 
ancestors, as an anímate, living presence” (ibid., p. 302). 

Rational information vs. phenomenological sense 

As long as we remain autopoietically sealed, rational information and argu- 
ments about the ecological crisis (e.g. climate change, biodiversity collapse, 
etc.) will not reach us very deeply, because “it does little to alter our intel- 
lectual detachment from the sensuous earth” (ibid., p. 259). This concerns 
especially the phenomenology of the air, which “is that element that we are 


56 Cf. Abram 1996, pp. 237-238. 

57 The Gaia hypothesis was articulated in James Lovelock's Gaia: A new look at li¬ 
fe on earth, first published in 1979. 
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most intimately in. As long as we experience the invisible depths that sur- 
round us as empty space, we will be able to deny, or repress, our thorough 
interdependence” with the natural world (ibid., p. 260). 

Besides, we need to make sense. Because, for a human sensible being 
that recovers its sensibility to the presence of the world, “to explain is not to 
present a set of finished reasons, but to tell a story. [...] And making sense 
must here be understood in its most direct meaning: to make sense is to enli- 
ven the senses. A story that makes sense is one that stirs the sense from their 
slumber, one that opens the eyes and the ears to their real surroundings [...] 
to make the senses wake up to where they are” (ibid., p. 265). 

Abram makes a number of further suggestions as to what makes sense, 
i.e. re-awakens the senses: 

• First of all, the sensuous world has to be encountered locally. "In con- 
trast to the apparently unlimited, global character of the technologically 
mediated world, the sensuous world - the world of our direct, unmedi- 
ated interactions - is always local. The sensuous world is the particular 
ground on which we walk, the air we breathe” (ibid. p. 266). “For it is 
only at the scale of our direct, sensory interactions with the land around 
us that we can appropriately notice and respond to the immediate needs 
of the living world" (ibid., p. 268). 58 

• Abram suggests a measure of distanciation from our technologies that 
“short-circuit the sensorial reciprocity between our breathing bodies and 
the bodily terrain” (ibid. p. 267), and a careful attention to our senses: 
"Only as we come cióse to our sense, and begin to trust, once again, the 
nuanced intelligence of our sensing bodies, do we begin to notice and re¬ 
spond to the subtle logos of the land” (ibid., p. 268). 

• Warning against any Utopian thought-construction, Abram argües that a 
“genuinely ecological approach does not work to attain a mentally envi- 
sioned future, but strives to enter, ever more deeply, into the sensorial 
present” (ibid., p. 272). 

• Finally, Abram advocates for the use of synaesthetic effects in cultural 
production, including in the médium of alphabetic writing. Here his cali 
echoes that of T.S. Eliot which was quoted at the beginning of the cur- 
rent chapter. For Abram, a good poem awakens, re-members all the 
senses: “Finding phrases that place us in contad with the trembling 
neck-muscles of a deer holding its antlers high as it swims towards the 
mainland, or with the ant dragging a scavenged rice-grain through the 
grasses” (ibid., p. 274). 

While acknowledging (halfheartedly) the valué of a global human fraternity, 
Abram insists on the requirement that it be rooted on local experience, “let- 


58 Abram directly points at the contemporary practice of “reinhabitation”, i.e. peo- 
pie re-apprenticing themselves to their local ecologies: Cf. Abram 1996, p. 271. 
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ting the visión of a common world root itself in our direct, participatory en- 
gagement with the local and the particular” (ibid., p. 270). 

However, a merely locally-based sensibility would also fail to meet the 
challenges of sustainability (as already argued at the beginning on the pre- 
sent chapter, following Leenhardt in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, 

p. 112). 

The phenomenological challenge of climate change 

In the contemporary context, a phenomenologically understood sensibility 
for sustainability, would also imply a sensibility for such a global and long- 
term phenomenon as climate change. This issue was addressed by Julien 
Knebusch at the occasion of the conference of the arts research network of 
the European Sociological Association (ESA), that our team at the Univer- 
sity of Ltineburg organized in 2007 .' 9 Knebusch’s analysis, published in the 
following-up publication from the research stream ‘sustainability’, forms the 
basis of the following considerations. 

Knebusch shares with Abram, concerns about “a deterioration of sensi- 
tivity to meteorology and climate. Today, very few professions still reveal a 
direct relationship to climate; our intuitive understanding of it is thus weak- 
ened. [...] Thus the divide is growing in our consumer societies between our 
extended knowledge of climate change and our relatively limited experience 
of the phenomenon” (Knebusch 2008, p. 242). 

However, Knebusch also argües that the phenomenological basis of in¬ 
dividual human perception does not allow a perception of the global and 
long-term reality of climate change. Whereas, at the social level, the “social 
infrastructure” of history, Science and education is “allowing a long-term 
perception and helping to edúcate populations to consider and to take larger 
temporalities and geographical spaces into account”, at the individual level 
(phenomenologically understood) “generally speaking we do not experience 
climate change” (ibid., p. 251). Not only is the social, abstracted and ra- 
tional perception of climate change lacking the level of personal sensibili- 
ties, but such an individual level cannot arise by itself, from the existing di¬ 
rect perception of the natural world by a human being. 

“The notion of climate change is not a notion which belongs to our sphere of experi¬ 
ence. It is a concept. Events with a broader existence, i.e. which deploy and reveal 
themselves only on broader geographical and temporal scales, are generally not per- 
ceivable. Our perception needs to be assisted by our intelligence to appropriate these 
phenomena. [...] Per se, climate and meteorology are planetary phenomena, but our 
experience of these phenomena is local, rarely planetary” (ibid., p. 252). 


59 Cf. Kirchberg, Kagan and Behnke 2007. 

60 Cf. Knebusch 2008. 
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Rnebusch poses this issue as a phenomenological challenge for the arts. 


The phenomenology of climate 

Our insensibility to climate change stems, Rnebusch argües, from the 
very phenomenology of the climate. Rnebusch bases his analysis on re¬ 
cent publications of Germán phenomenologists Gernot Bohme and 
Hermann Schmitz. Like Abram, Bohme points at the experience of the 
weather and climate as an experience of a landscape. The difference 
between weather and climate is that weather refers to a temporary State 
of the atmosphere and “ephemeral sensations” thereof, while climate 
“refers to a kind of large meteorological time such as seasons”. The per¬ 
sonal. direct experience of climate amounts to a “sensation of stability of 
meteorological time” and of the overall balance of this time across cycli- 
cal weather changes (ibid., pp. 246-248). This affects the experience of 
climate modifications: Unlike the “flowing of days [...] subjectively, a 
season is always experienced from its centre, at its point of balance [and] 
we experience seasons as atmospheres which are bathing us. I do not ex¬ 
perience ‘gradients’ of Summer or Autumn which could be established 
from a scientific point of view” (ibid., p. 249). Consequently, the direct 
perception of climate as balance, affects the perception of changes in the 
climate (rather than climate change). “Sometimes, these fluctuations re- 
veal us seasons as defective, affecting our trust, maybe distressing us 
even if seasons remain time structuring” (ibid., p. 250). 


An art & technology-based sensibility to climate change 

The first challenge to art is then “to intégrate particular climate phenomena 
in a more global visión in order to consider them as revealing the global 
phenomenon [and] to invent new means of approaching these phenomena”. 
Furthermore, the impression that the “weather is producing itself without 
us” should be overeóme, so that “[r]eal perception of the phenomenon 
would also be perception of our own participation in climate change” (ibid., 
p. 253). The latter challenge (i.e. sensing our participation in climate 
change) already was met in Abram’s plea for a participatory-animistic sub- 
jective perception. However, the first challenge (i.e. sensing the global) im- 
plies, Rnebusch argües after American phenomenologist Don Ihde, a turn 
away from Husserl and Merleau-Ponty’s relative defiance for modern- 
scientific experience. Here, Rnebusch’s analysis turns its back to Abram’s, 
insofar as Rnebusch follows Ihde in formulating “two conditions for a phe¬ 
nomenological perception of global warming, i.e. a visión of Science as 
technoscience and a visión of Earth as planet Earth" (ibid., p. 260): 


61 Cf. Knebusch 2008, p. 245. 
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• The former especially “means that Science is technological and allows 
connecting oneself to the world” (ibid.). From this perspective, contem- 
porary Western technologies do not only numb our direct perception as 
Abram argües, but also represent some opportunities for new perceptual 
insights. A pragmatic use of technologies would thus make sense, for 
aesthetics of sustainability. 

• The latter implies e.g. that we not only consider our satellite images of 
Earth as representations, but also that we “look through them and [...] 
particípate in the visualized reality” (ibid.). 

Examples of the use of technologies to render climate change sensitively 
perceptible, can be found in some examples of contemporary art concerned 
with climate change. “We notice that since the end of the 1990s, a certain 
number of contemporary artists are trying to visualize, sonify or realize in 
another way, meteorological and climatological data in order to transíate 
these realities in a different manner than with the well-known graphs and 
colored maps we know from school” (ibid., p. 257). For example, the 
American artist Andrea Polli is “using her Computer as a music instrument 
which enables her to choose meteorological and climatological parameters 
which she is translating and recomposing into sound waves compositions [... 
s]he translates the variations of temperature in loudness, pitch, length, tim¬ 
bre, etc. as well as in a colored graphic (website-)interface” (ibid.). In an in¬ 
terview with Knebusch where he asked her whether “an art of climate 
change [can] be something else than an ‘illustration’ of climate change [...] 
and become a sort of ‘presentification* of climate change”, Polli acquiesced 
and replied: “[N]o one can stand in front of a piece for 10 years to listen to 
how, for example, climate in the arctic has changed, even though in climate 
terms that’s a very short period of time [...] we have recently recorded a 40 
minutes sound work that interprets the data from the last 5 years” (ibid., p. 
258). The work of New-Zealand artist Janine Randerson further points at 
“the role of new technologies in our perception of weather and climate and 
the modifications they induce”, and she wants “to provide other approaches 
for perceiving not necessarily visible processes like carbón emissions which 
normally are only accessible through abstract data” (ibid., p. 259). Rander¬ 
son argued to Knebusch in an interview that “when one encounters a screen 
to walk under and becomes immersed in the image and sound. the mediated 
data becomes reinvented as a physical experience” (ibid.), and she “added 
that she would also like to actívate other senses in the future - the haptic and 
sensations like hot and coid” (ibid.). Knebusch further describes one specific 
installation by Randerson: “At sunset, the Museum visitor of Anemocine- 
graph may walk under big screencups and admire satellite imagery of 
weather and images of microscopic air and water whirls and currents and 
listen at the same time to a sound composition. The sound is not a real time 
transmission but again compressed sounds of the actual data generated by 
CO 2 ” over a longer period of time (ibid., pp. 258-259). 
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Such artistic perspectives stand in contrast to other climate-change- 
related contemporary artistic work, which keep the perception merely at the 
individual and immediate level. Knebusch quotes David Buckland, the 
leader of the ‘Cape Farewell’ expeditions which brought several star-artists 
to the Arctic: “When unpacked, each artist has in sorne forrn responded to 
this coid, Arctic place and the way it is changing as the Earth warms. They 
have all told the story on a human, rather than a planetary scale” (Buckland 
quoted in Knebusch 2008, p. 257). But as Knebusch remarks, “putting 
things this way is implying that the planetary scale (the one of the climate 
models) is not a human scale” (Knebusch 2008, p. 257). On the contrary, 
Knebusch argües that hurnans should “appropriate such a complex phe- 
nomenon [as] climate change”, at the very phenomenological level, if they 
are to develop a sensibility for the search-process of sustainability. 

From a representation to a presentation of nature? 

Another author recently pointed at the importance of a “green aesthetics” 
developing a sensibility to complex ecologies: Loíc Fel, in L’Esthétique 
Verte (2009). I will partly echo his discourse, which main interest lies in its 
focus on the benefits of Science for the aesthetic perception of nature. The 
reading of Bateson's understanding of the “sensibility to the patterns which 
connects” as an intuitive knowledge beyond rationality and even shared with 
other life forrns, of David Abram's plea for an animistic phenomenology, 
earlier in this chapter, and of chapter 1 with its warning against modera Sci¬ 
ence’s disjunctive thinking and linear causality, may leave to the reader the 
inaccurate impression that Science can contribute no good to an aesthetics of 
sustainability. Flowever, as shown throughout chapters 2 and 3, a Science of 
Systems and of complexity does bring foundational elements for cultures of 
sustainability. And as Loic Fel clearly demonstrates, ecology as a Science of 
complexity does bring insights that are eminently relevant to an aesthetic 
appreciation of a complex and dynamic nature, a “Dyonisian” rather than 
“Apollinian” nature (as Fel calis it, following young Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
typology), i.e. a constantly evolving system of systems rnarked by phenom- 
ena of emergence, complex inter-relations and múltiple spatial and temporal 
scales as well as contextuality. 


62 See especially Fel’s developments in pp. 201-208, 253-257, 290-291. However, 
like many others, Fel confuses “holism" and "complexity”, and therefore some- 
times falls in the trap of simplistic holistic accounts of natures’ "harmony.” But 
he does so only rarely, and overall his work denotes an elabórate attention to the 
complexity of natural processes. The most concerning case is Fel’s uncritical re- 
porting of Stan Godlovitch’ s simplistic holistic "natural aesthetics” which claims 
to bring an "a-centric” aesthetic mode whereby only the wholly whole is experi- 
enced and all subtleties of perceptions have to be lost - because perceptions are 
all-too-human for Godlovitch (cf. ibid., pp. 276-277). At another point (p. 193), 
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These complex realities of nature, Fel argües, are beyond our normal ca- 
pacities of perception and can only reach our experience thanks to the in- 
sights gained from the Sciences of ecology. ' And even with the insights 
from the Science of ecology, the aesthetic experience of nature’s complexity 
is not easy, as noted by Malcom Budd: 

“In either case, the fact that an observer will perceive only a small time-slice of an 
ecosystem, and even then only a small part of what is contained within that time- 
slice, presents a problem for the appreciation of the aesthetic valué of that ecosystem, 
a problem that cannot be avoided by emphasis on the transformation of perception by 
knowledge, the ecologically informed observer perceiving events and States within an 
ecosystem as stages in circular movements of energy through different forms of life. 
For, in addition to the difficulty presented to an observer of encompassing the totality 
of an ecosystem in its spatial extent, the temporal duration of an ecosystem is likely 
to exceed, often greatly so, the time one might give to observing it, precluding the re- 
alistic possibility of one’s appreciating that valué, no matter how much one's percep¬ 
tion of things or events in it might be informed by relevant ecological knowledge or 
how vividly one might imaginatively realize the biological processes that underlie 
and are responsible for the visual or other appearance of the system.” (Budd 2002, p. 
105, and quoted in Fel 2009, pp. 215-216). 

But Fel then turns this difficulty around and argües that such dimensions 
beyond human imagination can allow an aesthetic appreciation of the “sub¬ 
lime” in nature. 

Therefore, the main insight that I retain from Fel’s discourse is: not to 
forget that contemporary aesthetics of complexity do benefit from, and inté¬ 
grate the insights of Sciences of complexity (as I did myself intégrate these 
insights in chapters 2 and 3). 

On the other hand, Fel’s discourse fails to explicitly recognize the intui- 
tive level of the sensibility to the patterns that connect, as described by 
Bateson and Abram. In Fel’s view, ‘green aesthetics’ are a consequence of 


Fel fails - but only shortly - into the older trap of physical reductionism (which 
could have been avoided, if his discourse had included Maturana and Varela’s 
theory of autopoíesis). 

63 In his analysis, Fel (2009) explores in more details the scientific and aesthetic in¬ 
sights brought by scientists such as Alexander von Humboldt (cf. especially pp. 
108-109, 134-135), Aldo Leopold (cf. pp. 308-314), and more recently by re- 
searchers in the field of landscape ecology (cf. pp. 179-186). 

64 Fel’s notion of the sublime is not exactly comparable to Kant’s sublime. 

65 Fel only rarely and maybe almost accidentally, points at "an intuition” (p. 137) 
but without giving it any further consideration. At one other point, after a short 
discussion of Merleau-Ponty’ s phenomenological insights and of his warning a- 
gainst the impoverishment of experience by scientific knowledge, Fel notes that 
natural complexity can be beyond human intellect (p. 229); but even at that point 
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the knowledge of complexity brought by the Science of ecology, and he does 
not consider its possible presence in earlier (and/or non-Western) cultures. 
Forhim, “without the adequate scientific concepts [...] the experiencing sub- 
ject cannot come to a sensible comprehension of the complexity of nature” 
(Fel 2009, p. 313). 

Although several parallels can be drawn between Fel’s discourse (which 
insists, as I did in the previous pages, on systems thinking and on the per- 
ception of complexity allowed by the Science of ecology) and my own de- 
velopment, I cannot follow his main line of argumentation, which is the 
claim that “green aesthetics" have shifted aesthetics “from the representation 
to the presentation of nature." 

Fel’s claim starts with a number of arguments which are convincing and 
legitímate: Just as the Sciences of systems and complexity (as e.g. ecology) 
are no longer focusing on single objects but on processes, interrelations, i.e. 
organizations in the in vivo context of ecosystems (cf. Fel 2009, p. 158), 
“green aesthetics” no longer contemplates objects of aesthetic gaze but en- 
gages immersively, into inter-actions with natural systems, allowing the 
perception of their complex and spontaneous dynamism, “the experience of 
interdependent complex phenomena” (ibid., p. 219). 6 He further makes a 
helpful distinction between images of the natura naturans which merely de- 
pict formal appearances of natural objects, and images of the natura natu- 
rata which re-enact/simulate natural processes and their principies. 7 This 
brings Fel to his most convincing argument in favor of a “presentation” 
rather than a “representation” of nature: While a representation can only 
show objects (whether static or in time) to which it is heterogeneous, a pres¬ 
entation can consist in “perceptible systems” like for example Computer 
simulations (ibid., pp. 176-177). 

However, in his further argumentation, Fel considers the experiences of 
what he calis the “presentation of nature” as “a direct relation with natural 
objects” (p. 148), an unmediated contact with an “objective” nature, un- 
tainted by any cultural, social, or subjective filters. This astonishingly naive 
assertion is basing itself first of all on the outdated discourse of Vladimir 
Ivanovich Vernadsky, a natural scientist who in the 1920’s argued in favor 
of “empirical generalization”, an inductivist discourse which claimed na- 
ively to be void of scientific hypotheses. Since the second half of the 20“ 
century however, inductivism has been criticized as an illusory pursuit, in 
the works of e.g. Karl Popper, Theodor Adorno (i.e. the two main protago- 
nists of the Germán “Positivismusstreit” who at least agreed on the rejection 


is no mention to be found, of a human intuitive knowledge beyond-rationality á- 
la Bateson. 

66 For example, Fel points at Alian Kaprow's happenings as aesthetics of relation- 
ships (cf. Fel 2009. pp. 222-223). 

67 Cf. Fel 2009, p. 175. 

68 Cf. Fel 2009, pp. 163-165. 
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of inductivism), Imre Lakatos, Paul Feyerabend (1993) and Paul 
Watzlawick (ed., 1996), among others. The gravest mistake in Fel’s dis- 
course is the claim that “[t]his method [initiated by Vemadsky] does not ne- 
cessitate anymore the prerequisite conception of nature, it saves [the sub- 
ject] from the construction of a representation by starting from the facts and 
mere observation” (Fel 2009, p. 164). Such a claim ignores the overwhelm- 
ing insights from cognitive Sciences, epistemology and social Sciences 
which have repeatedly established that: 

• The perception of reality by the human mind is never a direct perception 
but always already a re-presentation (by an autopoíetic system as dis- 
cussed by Maturana and Varela, or by a mind that re-constructs “the dif- 
ference that makes a difference’’ in Bateson’s formulation); 

• Any ‘empirical observation’ is therefore always pre-framed by assump- 
tions, and the absence of explicit hypotheses can only mean the unaware 
and naive rebanee on un-scrutinized a prioris/prejudices; 

• Scientific observations are tainted by cultural and ideological a prioris 
held by the scientists, and more generally by the reigning paradigm in a 
given scientific discipline/field at a given point in time (Kuhn 1962); 

• And in general, reality as we perceive it and experience it is always at 
least for a part, the result of social constructions which filter and frame 
perceptions and cannot be entirely done away with (Berger and Luck- 
mann 1966). 

Therefore, Fel’s following argumentation in favor of an aesthetics of presen- 
tation of nature which would directly access objective reality, is untenable 
and impossible to take seriously into consideration... as is untenable and ir- 
relevant the equally epistemologically naive “aesthetics of the natural envi- 
ronment" from Alien Carlson as discussed by Fel. i.e. a positivist discourse 
on a so-called objective aesthetics, supposedly based on Science (or rather, 
on an epistemologically invalid misrepresentation of scientific knowledge), 
which I will thus leave entirely outside of my attention. 


69 Besides, Fel (p. 163) mistakenly interprets Popper’s falsifiability as the idea that 
hypotheses are true until falsified, and thus that hypotheses are bad and should be 
replaced by direct induction (i.e. he misunderstands Popper in order to bring sup- 
port to Vernadsky's inductivism). However, what Popper (and his school of “cri- 
tical rationalism”) did argüe is that “positive evidence” is no evidence at all and 
that only claims to knowledge which are potentially falsifiable, are scientifically 
valid. 

70 See also e.g. Smith and Jenks 2006. pp. 96-97. 

71 On the role and importance of a paradigm, from the perspective of Morin’ s com- 
plexity theory, see Morin 2008, pp. 1477-1478, 1808-1844. 

72 The interested reader can ponder over Carlson’s arguments in Fel 2009, for ex- 
ample pp. 123-126. To his credit, Fel does not exactly follow Carlson, but he 
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However, despite this epistemological weakness, Fel’s insights on the 
importance of complexity in the Science of ecology, and the influence 
thereof for ecological aesthetics, remain valid. 

To be fair, the argument I just made against Fel’s epistemological mis- 
take, is also valid against David Abram’s belief in an unmediated relation- 
ship to natural reality (echoing Smith and Jenks’ rejection of Merleau- 
Ponty's belief in such a “correspondence”). " Once again, neither the 
autopoiesis approach (the black box), ñor a naíve phenomenology, are ac- 
ceptable, but a concept of autoecopoiesis is required, that can incorpórate 
the ecological insights from the animistic-phenomenological intuitions of 
David Abram into a theory of complexity. 


CONCLUSION 

As this chapter argued, aesthetics of sustainability constitute both an invita- 
tion and a challenge to contemporary arts practitioners. In order to foster 
cultures of sustainability (cf. chapters 2 and 3), the aesthetic experience 
should foster a sensibility that would acknowledge the shared process of 
creativity between natural phenomena and the artist, highlight the interpen- 
etration of nature and culture, and more generally function as a “sensibility 
to the patterns that connect”. However, such a sensibility should neither tum 
into a holistically simplified perception, ñor into a merely individualized 
and localized perception, but should strive to become a sensibility to com¬ 
plexity. The challenge of aesthetics of sustainability, as a phenomenological 
challenge, implies both a revival of our basically animistic participation to 
the presence of the living natural world around us, locally, and the construc- 
tion of a participative perception of planet Earth as the basis for a planetary 
citizenship. 

Such aesthetics of sustainability would concur to the development of a 
“literacy of complexity’’: I introduced this expression at the 2009 Summit of 
the World Alliance for Arts Education, inviting the assembled international 
arts education associations to work toward an integration of artistic educa¬ 
tion and education for sustainable development (which is promoted at the 
UNESCO through a “UN Decade of Education for Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment” from 2005 to 2014). As I then argued: 

“The domain of the trans-... constitutes an epistemological frame, which together 
with the methodology of action-research and the new literacy of ecology and com¬ 
plexity, is suggesting to orient arts education towards the education of citizens- 


does comment extensively over Carlson’s writings, as well as on other philoso- 
phers such as Malcom Budd and Denis Dumas who brought some corrections to 
the inept arguments from Carlson (cf. Fel 2009, pp. 267-273). 

73 Cf. Smith and Jenks 2006, pp. 142-143. 
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artivists-artscientists, integrating human capabilities in their ‘unity in diversity' in or- 
der to face the challenge posed by the global crisis of unsustainability” (Kagan 
2009a). 

In the next two chapters, a number of recent and contemporary artistic prac- 
tices will be explored in the light of the notions of ‘culture(s) of sustainabil¬ 
ity’ and of ‘aesthetics of sustainability’, assessing how some discourses and 
practices in the arts (and more specifically in the art world of the so-called 
visual arts) relate to the themes, perspectives and challenges articulated so 
far. 



5. Ecological Art 


INTRODUCTION 

How far does the aesthetics of sustainability, proposed in the previous chap- 
ter, relate to actual practices and discourses in the art worlds? Although a 
thorough empirical examination is not attempted at in this work, an explora- 
tory overview will be conducted here, both for illustrative and exemplary 
purposes and to highlight the diversity of perspectives and issues in the 
field. The overview will focus especially on the interplay between art and 
ecology, with the emergence of the movement of ‘environmental/ecological 
art’ since the late 1960’s and with (in the next chapter) the art world’s rela- 
tive interest for the notions of ecology and sustainability in the past decade. 

Neither will this overview be exhaustive 1 2 , ñor will I do justice to the 
wider spectrum of artistic movements and perspectives in the 20“ century, 
whose involvement with political, economic and social issues are relevant to 
the search process of sustainability, and may (or may not) be fostering ele- 
ments of aesthetics of sustainability.” 

I will also have to leave aside of my focus, many other movements in 
contemporary artistic practices, which relevance to the question of cultures 
and arts of sustainability would however deserve to be discussed. Among 
them are notably: 


1 For example, this overview will be very much focused on North-American and 
West-European cases (and biased by the use of English-speaking literature main- 
ly). For some hints on artistic practices in Central and Eastern Europe relating to 
the theme of sustainability since the 1970’s see Fowkes and Fowkes 2009. Fur- 
thermore, an ongoing research process about art and ecology in Asia will be lead- 
ing to reports by Asian researchers (expected for 2011), thanks to a commission 
by the program ‘Connect2Culture’ of the Asia-Europe Foundation. 

2 For a brief overview of precedents in the visual arts in the late 19 th and in the 20 th 
century, see for example Laville and Leenhardt (1996), pp. 42-58. The same au- 
thors also discuss ecological art (pp. 59-77). 
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• “Relational Aesthetics”, as theorized by Nicolás Bourriaud (1998), 
which I only shortly evoke in this volume, but also less superficial forms 
of “intervention art” in contemporary art, of which I will discuss only 
one example in chapter 7: the collective Wochenklausur; 

• “Institutional Critique”, which I also discuss only shortly across this 
volume, 

• “Culture Jamming” and “Tactical Media”, which are especially relevant 
to social, political and ecological issues (e.g. with the work of the collec- 
tives ‘Critical Art Ensemble' and ‘Bureau d’Etudes’); 

• The "Theatre of the Oppressed” (with the forms of “Forum Theatre,” 
“Invisible Theatre” and “Legislative Theatre”) as developed by Augusto 
Boal in Brazil (who published several books on the subject) and further 
practiced worldwide in the past decades, which inaugurated especially 
relevant strategies for socially participative art-activism; 

• “Community Arts”, which are especially relevant as socially transforma- 
tive cultural interventions; 

• and the “documentary” form in art (e.g. in photography and in film- 
making). 

An overview of the emergence of ecological art over the past 4 decades is 
especially warranted, when one notices how the discourses in the art world 
of ‘contemporary art’ easily tend to ignore this movement, even when an au- 
thor claims to promote today an “ecoaesthetics” as does the artist, curator 
and founding editor of Third Text, Rasheed Araeen in a recent article 
(Araeen 2009) in which no attention is given to ecological art, while land art 
and Joseph Beuys are subjected to a short critical mention. Ecological art 
deserves more attention than that... 

This chapter will thus focus the attention on the past development of en- 
vironmental and ecological art, from pioneers of the 1960’s and 1970’s 
(Hans Haacke, Joseph Beuys, Helen Mayer Harrison and Newton Harrison, 
Alan Sonfist and Mierle Laderman Ukeles) to some of its current practitio- 
ners especially in Europe and the USA. I will also further discuss accompa- 


3 Other Intervention artists of great significance could have been further discussed, 
such as for example Jeanne van Heeswijk in Rotterdam. 

4 Cf. ed. Welchman 2006 

5 Cf. Lasn 1999 for Culture Jamming; concerning Tactical Media, cf. Comiotto et 
al. 2003; I also experimented with Tactical Media interventions with students and 
colleagues in 2007 (under the ñame ‘Cultura21 Lüneburg’), with the project Le- 
uphana21 (cf. http://www.leuphana.de.vu), which was presented at a side-event 
of the Venice Biennale in 2007. 

6 On the comparative advantage of the documentary form, against the superficial- 
ity of relational aesthetics in contemporary visual arts, see Baqué 2004. On the 
relevance of documentary film for sustainability, I wrote a short article based on 
my own experience as director of the film Land ofThorns (Kagan 2009b). 
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nying art-historical and curatorial discourses that contributed to the rise of 
ecological art in the past decades. 


Section 1: Land art, environmental art, 

ECOLOGICAL ART 
About the terms in use: 

land art, earthworks, environmental/ecological art 

In this chapter, I will mainly discuss the work of so-called environmental 
artists and ecological artists. To prevent any confusión, I will first disam- 
biguate thern from the categories of ‘land art’ and ‘earthworks’: 

In trying to sort out the different expressions in use, i.e. ‘land art’, 
‘earthworks’, ‘environmental art’ and ‘ecological art’, the curator Sue Spaid 
pointed out that: 

• “Land art, the most general category, encompasses any work that acti- 
vates the land, however temporarily. Earthworks, ecological art and en¬ 
vironmental art are all examples of land art” (Spaid 2002, p. 10); 

• "Earthworks, as an art historical category, was devised to describe works 
like [...] Michael Heizer’s Double Negative (1969-1970), Robert Smith- 
son’s Spiral Jetty (1970) [and others who created] primarily permanent, 
large-scale, non-natural forms sited in ‘wide open spaces' as opposed to 
particular natural environments [...] or in an urban setting” (ibid., pp. 10- 

ii); 

• “Environmental art [...] is generally less monumental and tends to em- 
ploy nature as a médium, so as to enhance the viewer’s awareness of na- 
ture’s forces, processes and phenomena, or to demónstrate an indigenous 
culture’s awareness of nature’s sway” (ibid., p. 11); 

• “Ecological artists consider issues of sustainability, adaptability, inter- 
dependence, renewable resources, and biodiversity, but”, she adds, “they 
don’t necessarily attempt to transform the local ecology” - the latter be- 
ing characteristic of what she calis “ecovention” (ibid., p. 12). The spe- 
cific expression “ecovention”, which corresponds to an exhibition under 
the same ñame curated by Amy Lipton and Sue Spaid in 2002, will be 
discussed later in this chapter (in section 6). 

As Spaid’ s definitions illustrate, the difference between ‘environmental art’ 
and ‘ecological art’ is not clearly established, and several artists seem to al¬ 
térnate between the two denominations/ Indeed, Spaid’s view quoted above 


7 For example, the Harrisons (who are introduced below in this chapter) use both 
expressions to characterize their art. 
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would tend to characterize the expression ‘environmental art’ as oriented 
towards working with nature as art’s médium, and the expression ‘ecologi- 
cal art’ as oriented towards addressing ecological issues, but this distinction 
is hardly tenable as a distinction between two sepárate terms, as these two 
dimensions are depending on each other and including each other in them- 
selves (as will be illustrated in the following pages). Rather, such a distinc¬ 
tion helps to see two related angles on the same activity. 

But other definitions have been offered. Several artists (such as e.g. 
Aviva Rahmani) use the term ‘ecological art’ (rather than ‘ecovention’) to 
point specifically at projects that are interdisciplinary and “result in direct 
intervention in environmental degradation” (Rahmani, on www.ghostnets. 
com). Amy Lipton and Patricia Watts, founders and curators of Ecoartspace 
(a USA-based organization promoting and curating ecological art), define 
“ecoart” as 

“not merely an art movement - it is a paradigm shift in how we define what art is. 
This shift in the viewer’s perception is in challenging the predominant valué system 
that determines what an artwork can be. These artworks cross the line from tradi- 
tional art production and institutionalization, into the larger context of human and 
non-human natural communities. They are focusing on our relationship with the lar¬ 
ger, living ecosystem, recognizing that our existence depends upon its survival” (Lip¬ 
ton and Watts in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 94). 

Sam Bower, the director of greenmuseum.org (a very resourceful Online 
platform for ecological and environmental art, featuring mainly North- 
American and European artists), dedicated an article on the issue of the 
“profusión of terms”. He notices that “many artists and crides use the words 
[...] interchangeably or at times use the same term to mean different things” 
(Bower 2009). He also notices the recent rise of other expressions such as 
‘green art’ or ‘sustainable art", which try to counter a feared isolation of ‘en- 
vironmental' issues from other issues relevant to the question of sustainabil¬ 
ity. He himself advocates for a relative standardizaron of the terminology 
and proposes to settle for: 

• eco-art (ecological art) as a term characterizing contemporary work in 
the field, “a term which distinguishes contemporary activist approaches 
from earlier land art and earth art”; 

• environmental art as an “umbrella term to describe the whole move- 

.„ 8 
ment . 


8 It is not clear in his text, whether Bower ineludes in “environmental art”, the 
relatively "un-ecological’ instances in land art. Cf. below for a discussion of "un- 
ecological' instances in the history of land art. 
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To support his view, Bower argües that the term “ecological” relates only to 
ecosystems and biological cycles and is less inclusive than the term “envi- 
ronmental” which more generally expresses a relation to surroundings. Al- 
though his argumentation here is plain wrong (i.e. ‘ecology’ is as inclusive a 
concept as ‘environment’: cf. Gregory Bateson’s “ecology of the mind” or 
Edgar Morin’s notion of an “ecology of ideas” as examples), my goal here is 
only to mention these different understandings of the expressions within the 
ecological/environmental art community, and not to denounce them. 

Concerning land art, Sam Bower departs from Sue Spaid’s wide defini- 
tion and prefers to restrict the term to the precedents of environmental art, 
i.e. “it ought to sensibly be considered an early chapter in our evolving no¬ 
tion of the environment as it grew from meaning ‘space’ to a broader con¬ 
cept [beyond land art] which included ecosystems” (Bower 2009). This, 
Bower concedes, is a retrospecting redefinition and restriction of the term 
‘land art’: Indeed, as the expression “ecological art” did not come into use 
before the 1990’s, he notes, in the 1970’s and 1980’s the term “land art” 
also generally covered ecological reclamation project. 

The organization SFEAP (South Florida Environmental Art Project) 
builds further upon Sam Bower’s definitions and uses the expression 
“ecoart” as the preferred term for its practices. It sees ecoart as “the most 
engaged forrn of environmental art” and as “meldfing] aspects of environ¬ 
mental art, activist art and community animation/mobilization art with engi- 
neering and science-originated processes of restoration of damaged ecosys¬ 
tems” (www.sfeap.org). SFEAP highlights especially the requirements of 
site-specificity, public commitment, intervention and collaboration (i.e. in- 
terdisciplinarily and with communities): These keywords will come back 
regularly along this chapter. 

To come back to the two further expressions used by SFEAP in its char- 
acterization of ecoart, besides the already discussed ‘environmental art’: 

• By “activist art”, SFEAP refers back to the "Bread and Puppet Theatre” 
of the 1960’s and its anti-Vietnam war actions, to artists who worked on 
AIDS-related political issues in the USA in the 1980’s, to the Guerrilla 
Girls’ feminist critique of museum institutions and to Suzanne Lacy’s 
work. SFEAP relates ecoart to activist art insofar as it allies with envi- 
ronmentalist movements, “engages the public, primarily outside tradi- 
tional art venues (but also in them), and often in ways that attract media 
attention”. 

• By “community engagement or ‘animation’ art”, SFEAP points at the 
movement of community arts (cf. e.g. the “Community Arts NetWork": 
www.communityarts.net) and its focus on social change, refers to artists 


9 Suzanne Lacy's work will be further discussed at a later point in this chapter. 
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such as John Malpede in the USA. 10 For SFEAP, ecoart is rooted in 
community art insofar as it engages into “community mobilization and 
animation”, and not only “awareness raising”, because “[b]uilding 
community to steward the environment will be crucial to the deep cul¬ 
tural changes necessary to enhance the chances of the planet’s survival - 
and our own” (www.sfeap.org). 

The more detailed discussion of the work of several ecological artists, in this 
chapter, will offer a more detailed and differentiated overview of the dis- 
courses and practices in this field. 

The critique of Land Art as a possible turning-point 

A critical turn against certain un-ecological practices and discourses in land 
art is often considered to have contributed to the constitution of a movement 
of environmental/ecological art in the 1970’s and 1980’s. 

The beginnings of ecological/environmental art would thus be rooted in 
a critique of the un-ecological, or even anti-ecological practices and dis¬ 
courses of certain prominent land artists in the 1960’s and 1970's. Suzi Gab- 
lik gives two vivid examples of land artists whose work (or some part of 
their work) did not demónstrate ecological concems: “In 1969, the same 
year that he poured a truckload of asphalt down the side of a hill, Robert 
Smithson was prevented from dropping broken glass on an island in Van- 
couver by environmentalists fearful that it would harm the birldlife of that 
area” (Gablik 1991, p. 140). Gablik further quotes Smithson’s Collected 
Writings : “The ecology thing has a kind of religious ethical undertone to it 
[...] There’s no need to refer to nature anymore. Tm totally concerned with 
making art” (Smithson, quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 140). She also quotes Mi- 
chael Heizer, whose Double Negative sculpture consists in two gigantic cuts 
in the desert, displacing 249 000 tons of earth, as saying “I don’t care about 
landscape. I’m a sculptor. Real estáte is dirt, and dirt is material” (Heizer, 
quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 140). 

However, it would be unfair to categorize these land artists unequivo- 
cally as un-ecological. Especially in the case of Robert Smithson, some of 
his work could be characterized as manifesting some degree of ecological 
awareness, most especially his Spiral Hill/Broken Circle (1971), a reclaimed 
open sand pit in Entinen, the Netherlands. To a lesser extent, his Spiral Jetty 
could be interpreted from an ecological perspective, although that work did 
contribute to environmental damages on an already degraded site. More 


10 John Malpede's work will be mentioned again when discussing Suzi Gablik's 
analysis, at a later point in this chapter. 

11 Relatively intelligible terms will be helpful in this chapter, but art historical la- 
beling is not a major concern in my analysis. 
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generally, Smithson’s view was that artists should not ‘clean up the mess’ 
left by industry, but he argued that art should be an arena to critically dis- 
cuss ecological issues: "Art can become a resource, that mediates between 
the ecologist and the industrialist. Ecology and art are not one-way streets, 
rather they should be crossroads” (Smithson, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 53). 
Smithson tended to work on degraded sites (and attempted repeatedly to 
work for mining companies), and aimed to make the damage visible rather 
than attempting at remediation. Given this strategic choice, Smithson how- 
ever also decided to provoke and oppose artists making different choices, 
for example asking: “Could one say that art degenerates as it approaches 
gardening?” (Smithson, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 54). This provocative 
question also reveáis an elitist concern for the preservation of the “high” 
status of art in society and its presumable higher qualities. As remarked by 
Maja and Reuben Fowkes, Smithson’s discourse tends to accept environ- 
mental degradations “as a necessity” and they conclude: "Although his vo- 
cabulary draws heavily on natural metaphors [...] these linguistic devices be- 
tray little concern for the increasingly precarious conditions of the environ- 
ment under growth-oriented capitalism” (Fowkes and Fowkes 2009, p. 
674). 12 

Similar concerns transpire in the case of the artist Robert Morris: At a 
panel discussion alongside the Seattle Art Museum’s 1979 exhibition 
Earthwork: Land Reclamation as Sculpture, Morris positioned himself 
against certain ecological artists, complaining that “art was going to cost 
less than restoring the site to its ‘natural condition’. What are the implica- 
tions of that kind of thinking [...] that art should be cheaper than nature? Or 
that site-works can be supported and seen as relevant by a community only 
if they fulfill a kind of sanitation Service” (Morris, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 
4). I will come back later to this typical critique of, and taboo against, use- 
fulness and social responsibilities in contemporary art, when discussing Suzi 
Gablik (in section 4). 

The critical review of land art continúes to this day, as shows Rasheed 
Araeen’s recent text promoting an “ecoaesthetics”. About Robert Morris, 
Araeen notices that Morris 

“contemplated growing a crop on farmland and turning it into a work of art. But he 
did not execute the project. It seemed he faced the problem of his nar-ego. The con- 
flict between the individualism of the intellectual and the collectivity of manual work 
prevented the artist from recognising the farm workers as his equal partners - in 


12 Marga Bijvoet tries to excuse or justify Smithson’s ambiguities with unconvinc- 
ing arguments (e.g. she argües that Smithson died before he could read Love- 
lock's Gaia ): See the section on "Smithson and ‘Mother Earth’” in her Online 
text “Greening of Art” available at: http://www.stichting-mai.de/hwg/amb/goa/ 
greening_of_art_06.htm#07 [last accessed: 10.07.2010], 
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terms of both its production and its ownership. The only choice Morris left himself 
was to abandon the idea” (Araeen 2009, p. 682). 

Araeen sees nevertheless one positive potential development thanks to land 
art (which has indeed often been recognized in the work of Robert Smithson 
- see also Kester in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004): “a paradigm 
shift from the idea of representation to a process of continual transforma- 
tion that would have allowed art to become part of living processes of pro- 
ductivity of the land itself as well as its inhabitants” (ibid.). However, 
Araeen fails in his text to realize that this development did start occurring 
with the emergence of ecological art, which he ignores while he rightly criti- 
cizes land art for its re-assimilation by art institutions: “despite this histori- 
cal shift in the conception of art, most of the works ended up as photographs 
in museums, mere objects of gaze. What should have become the living 
process of productive land ended up in museums as frozen, reified art” 
(ibid.). 

Four decades of art exhibitions 

As usual in the visual arts (i.e. ‘contemporary art’), curated exhibitions mark 
important steps in the development of certain art movements and certain 
themes of interest. The following very short overview aims to highlight a 
few insightful exhibitions, several of which will be discussed more specifi- 
cally at later points in this chapter (but it does not claim to establish a selec- 
tion of the ‘best’ or ‘most significant’ exhibitions on art and ecology or sus¬ 
tainability). 

In the USA, the group exhibition Fragüe Ecologies (1992, curated by 
Barbara Matilsky, at the Queens Museum of Art), was according to Sue 
Spaid "the first exhibition to focus exclusively on ecological art” in the 
sense of ecovention, i.e. projects concretely realized on sites. In the earlier 
group exhibition Earthworks: Land Reclamation as Sculpture (1979, at the 
Seattle Art Museum), several proposals for site reclamations were outlined, 
of which the proposals by Robert Morris and Herbert Bayer were later real¬ 
ized. Before this, especially important group exhibitions devoted to land art 
and earthworks were Earth Art (1969, at Cornell University) and Elements 
ofArt: Earth, Air and Fire (1971, at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston). 

In Germany, Heike Strelow curated Natural Reality , an important exhibition 
of ecological art in 1999 at the Ludwig Forum für Internationale Kunst in 
Aachen. In 2002, the exhibition Ecovention (at the Contemporary Arts Cen- 
ter in Cincinnati) rnarked an important step in the recognition of ecological 


13 A historical overview (for North-America and Europe) of ecological art related 
exhibitions, from 1951 to 2002, and a historical overview of ecoventions be- 
tween 1955 and 2002, are included in the catalog of Ecovention (Spaid 2002, pp. 
133-136). 
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art. In 2008, the exhibition Greenwashing (curated by liaría Bonacossa and 
by ‘Latitudes’) at the Fondazione Sandretto Re Rebaugendo (in Turin), 
aimed to critically address environmentalist discourses, and distanced itself 
from ecological art. 14 The same year, in my vicinity i.e. in a Southern Ham- 
burg district (Wilhelmsburg), was organized the exhibition and interventions 
project Culture\Nature (curated by Anke Haarmann and Harald Lemke) 
which invited ecological artists, ‘Tactical Media’ artists and local commu- 
nity groups to intervene together in public spaces. 


Section 2: Precursors and pioneers 

A relatively small number of prominent artists who were especially active 
from the 1960’s or 1970’s onwards, developed areas of artistic work that 
opened up the field of environmental/ecological art: Hans Haacke, Alan 
Sonfist, Joseph Beuys, Helen Mayer Harrison and Newton Harrison, and 
Mierle Laderman Ukeles will therefore be introduced in this section, before 
discussing the work of other artists and of curators who further explored the 
interplay of art and ecology. 

Hans Haacke 

"An ai'tist is not an isolated system. In order to survive he has to continu- 
ously interact with the world around him... Theoretically there are no limits 
to his involvement” (Hans Haacke, quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 115). The 
work of Germán artist Hans Haacke was influenced by the ideas of writer, 
ai'tist and curator Jack Burnham in the 1960’s on “Systems Esthetics” 
(which were themselves influenced by Von Bertalanffy’s ‘General System 
Theory’), discussing the boundaries of art and positing that “when an art 
work crossed its boundaries, it became part of a context, or a system”, and 
thus that “a systems esthetic was no longer solely limited to the specific 
concerns of the art world. In Bunrham’s view, this meant that an analysis of 
these art works only made sense if one took into account “their assigned 
context.” As context, he not only defined the immediate literal art space, but 
also the larger space of social, political and technological/scientific contacts 
and collaborations with which the artist, who had moved into the world, had 
to deal with” (Bijvoet 1994, p. 68). In the mid-1960’s Burnham and Haacke 
had numerous exchanges, and Haacke took up the concept of systems analy¬ 
sis very seriously, as a cornerstone of his own artistic development which 
was already heading in a similar direction. Bijvoet comments that Haacke’s 
work “shows a conscious application of its concepts from a relatively simple 


14 That exhibition will be discussed in the next chapter, as it poses itself as clearly 
not-belonging to ecological art. 
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level toward an ever more complex layering of the issues researched” (Bi- 
jvoet 1994, p. 73). The relatively simple level was explored by Haacke in 
the first half of the 1960's, with water, wind, light. heat and coid, set under 
predetermined conditions: “These were the condensation boxes, simple 
plexiglass boxes in which the viewer could register a continual cycle of wa- 
terdroplets evaporating, condensating, falling, [i.e.] cyclical changes [which] 
were primarily dependent on the outside light and heat sources” i.e. a very 
specific/limited link with the environment. In the second half of the 1960’s, 
Haacke introduced biological systems in his work, making grass grow on 
soil placed on a plexiglass cube (Grass Cube, 1967) and on an earth mound 
(Grass Grows, 1969, at the Earth Art exhibition). At the Earth Art sympo- 
sium alongside the exhibition, Haacke stated: “I’m more interested in the 
growth of plants - growth as a phenomenon which is something that is out¬ 
side the realm of forms, composition, etc., and has to do with interaction of 
forces and interaction of energies and information” (Haacke, quoted in Bi- 
jvoet 1994, p. 74). In 1971, Haacke further specified: “I use the word ‘sys¬ 
tems’ exclusively for things that are not systems in terms of perception, but 
are physical. biological, or social entities, which I believe, are more real 
than perceptual titillation”; and he dissociated himself from Minimal Art: 
“they were interested in inertness, whereas I was concemed with change [as] 
the ideological basis of my work [...] there’s absolutely nothing static [...] 
the status quo is an illusion, a dangerous illusion politically” (Haacke, 
quoted in Bijvoet 1994, p. 75 and p. 76). 15 In the same interview from 1971, 
Haacke detailed his general understanding of systems, which showed a clear 
holistic-systemic perspective, lacking the attention to complexity that Edgar 
Morin later developed (as discussed in previous chapters): “the functioning 
of either one [i.e. nature and technology] can be described by the same con¬ 
ceptual models, and they both obviously follow the same rules of operation. 
It also seems that the way social organizations behave is not much different. 
The world [...] is one supersystem with myriad subsystems”. (It should be 
noted, however, that most cyberneticians and system theorists of the time 
were having the same holistic bias.) 

From 1969 onwards (starting with Gallery-Goers’ Birthplace and Resi- 
dence Profile), Haacke’s work “took a major tun toward the exploration of 
social or economic networks and their specific function as mediators of 
power structures” (Bijvoet 1994, p. 76). Haacke’s critical investigation of 
the institutional structures of the art world played an influential role on the 
development of the movement of ‘Institutional Critique’ in the subsequent 
decades (i.e. an important reflexive turn allowing the self-analysis of art in- 


15 Haacke turned his back on phenomenology. As I discussed in the previous chap- 
ter with David Abram, however, an 'animistic' phenomenology is crucial, for an 
embodied ecological sensibility, and aesthetics of sustainability. 
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stitutions in sociological terms), but this dimensión lies outside the scope of 
the current chapter. 

Some of Haacke's projects since the 1970’s do have a clear ecological 
dimensión, especially concerning the soil and water: 

His Bowery Seeds (1970) consisted in an circular area of earth, unculti- 
vated and open to receive airborne seeds. His proposal for the buildings of 
the Germán Ministries of Education, Science and Justice in 1973-1974 
(Vorschlag “Niemandsland”) consisted in a circle with a diameter of 25 me- 
ters, to be carved in the pavement and on which earth would be randomly 
deposited. Sue Spaid pointed out that this proposal elaborated "a fluid alter- 
native to the political system’s rigid structure”, as not only did it celébrate 
indeterminate, living, unpredictable, changing natural processes, but it also 
questioned the territorial sovereignty of the State: “He even requested the 
Germán government sign an internationally binding treaty that relinquished 
all rights in and to this territory, thus pledging to grant everyone access to 
this no-man's land” (Spaid 2002, p. 28). A later project of Haacke, which 
did get implemented (despite the protests and active obstruction of the CDU 
and CSU - Germán conservative political parties), also involves the Germán 
soil. Der Bevolkerung (from 2000 on) consists in an installation at the 
Bundestag (in the northern Courtyard), which expresses nationality as based 
on the Germán soil, rather than the Germán blood, with a collection of soils 
from all Germán Lander (federated States), which he asked Members of Par- 
liament to contribute (New MPs are asked to bring new soil. and some soil 
is removed when a MP’s term expires). Spaid commented that the “new 
ecosystem mirrors the population’s inherent diversity, while nature’s tug-of- 
war symbolizes the democratic process” (Spaid 2002, p. 30). Haacke him- 
self observed: “In an extremely controlled building, the ecosystem of im- 
ported seeds in the Parliament’s courtyard constitutes an enclave of unpre¬ 
dictable and free development. It is an unregulated place, exempt from the 
demands of planning everything. It is dedicated TO THE POPULATION” 
(Haacke, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 30). The site is covered by dense vegeta- 
tion, without any gardening, and a fauna of snails, spiders and insects. Over 
seven years, Haacke has been taking pictures of this flora and fauna, at vari- 
ous seasons of the year. This led to the installation Bundesgartenschau 
(2008), exhibited at the Galerie Sfeir-Semler in Hamburg. The gallery 
commented on the title of this work: “While the biennial Federal Horticul- 
ture Show [i.e. the actual “Bundesgartenschau”] is a competitive exhibition 
of gardeners and landscape architects, the ecosystem of DER 
BEVOLKERUNG does without horticultura! interventions.” 


16 Institutional Critique, however, brings very valuable inputs, which are contribut- 
ing necessary insights and critical tools, for art worlds to play a role in wider so¬ 
cial transformations. 

17 Quote retrieved at: http://www.re-title.com/artists/HANS-HAACKE.asp [last ac- 
cessed: 01.03.2010]. 
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Haacke also addressed the topic of water pollution in his Rhinewciter 
Purification Plant (1972, at Museum Haus Lange, Krefeld): Some Rhine 
water (released from the Krefeld sewage plant) was “pumped into a con¬ 
tainer where it was filtered and purified before entering a large rectangular 
basin housing goldfish [...] The presence of a large fish bowl and the pic- 
ture-window view into the wooded landscape served as a point of contrast 
between a life-supporting ecosystem and one on the verge of collapse” 
(Barbara Matilsky, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 30). Spaid adds that “[b]y 
pumping the water through an additional filtration system and using the sur- 
plus water to water the museum’s garden, he introduced gray-water recla- 
mation” (Spaid 2002, p. 31). 

Alan Sonfist 

The US American visual artist Alan Sonfist started, from the 1960’s on- 
wai'ds, to experiment growing micro-organisms and re-staging natural con- 
ditions in art galleries. As Margaretha Bijvoet argües, Sonfist “intended to 
make the spectator aware of 1. nature’s natural processes, patterns and struc- 
tures, recurring time-cycles, 2. of the environmental changes that took place 
throughout the earth’s history, both with and without the human hand” (Bi¬ 
jvoet 1994, p. 114). For example, in Colony ofArmy Ants (1972), the ants 
gradually redrew patterns first traced by Sonfist in the arrangement of food. 
In Crystalline Enclosure (1969), he experimented with the re-crystallization 
of gazes in a glass sphere, influenced by the changing heat, light and air cur- 
rents, upon which the exhibition-spectator too had an influence. Thereby, 
Sonfist revealed some aspects of complexity: "The growth of the work is 
characterized by patterns of indeterminacy, since a multiplicity of natural 
variables creates unforeseen occurrence” (Sonfist quoted in Bijvoet 1994, p. 
116). “Most of my pieces deal with this idea in an ecological sense in which 
I present the change in form caused to bring change in another related form” 
(ibid., p. 118). 

Bijvoet further argües that Sonfist’s work became increasingly con¬ 
cerned with time as not-only linear, but also cyclical. Sonfist himself argued 
in 1972 that “any one visual image must be seen as only one segment in a 
total process. Any one form must be seen as an essence in a continuum that 
is shaped by other, perhaps visually absent, factors. Landscapes present the 
fragmentation of a continuum” (ibid., p. 117). 

In 1969, Sonfist monitored air quality at several intersections of New 
York City and posted results for passers-by. In 1973, he drew the concept of 
Seed Catdier (“pool of virgin earth to collect the seeds of nearby forests 
through wind and animal migration”) , i.e. a concept similar to Hans 
Haacke’s Bowery Seeds (1970), and realized it concretely in 1975 as Pool of 
Earth (at Artpark in Lewinston, New York). 


18 Sonfist quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 90. 
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Sonfist increasingly worked outside of art galleries, in public space, re- 
defining “public monuments” in order to inelude the natural world in west¬ 
ern culture’s self-celebratory tradition, with e.g. Rock Monument (Buffalo, 
1978) and Time Landscape (1977-78). "Public monuments traditionally 
have celebrated events in human history - acts or hurnans of importance to 
the whole community. Now, as we perceive our dependence on nature, the 
concept of community expands to inelude non-human elements, and civic 
monuments should honor and celébrate the life and acts of another part of 
the community: natural phenomena" (ibid., p. 118). 

The Time Landscape, Sonfist’s most famous work, re-creating elements 
of a pre-colonial forest in New York City, compresses several time- 
dimensions, with a cohabitation of different stages in forest-eyeles with the 
contemporary urban environment. Furthemore, according to Sue Spaid, Son- 
fist’s Time Landscape had a long-term influence on New York City’s Parks 
Department, which later developed the project of “Greenstreets” across the 
city, i.e. transforming parts of streets into mini-landscapes. 

Sonfist also advocates for a pragmatic use of technologies, from an eco¬ 
logical perspective: “Technology can even visualize aspeets of nature out¬ 
side the range of the human eye, such as public outdoor projections of tele¬ 
scopio observations” (ibid., p. 120). But more generally, Sonfist highlights 
the higher valué of nature when compared to man-made artefaets, even if 
these are ‘art’ objeets. In 1978, he created Natural and Bronze Time Endo¬ 
sares, i.e. a bronze branch valued at $4 and a real tree branch valued at 
$4000, requiring them to be purchased together. Sue Spaid sees in this work 
a demonstration of Sonfist’s difference with the discourse of a Robert Mor¬ 
ris (as quoted above) who does not work on valuing nature very highly. 

Labelled by ‘Greenmuseum’ as “one of the early pioneers of eco-art”, 
Sonfist was characterized by Jack Burnham as "believ[ing] that man-nature 
stability will come only when we have become acutely sensitive to the natu¬ 
ral changes around us” (Burnham quoted in Bijvoet 1994, p. 120). Indeed, 
as Sonfist argued, his goal is not just to repair the landscape but to “repair 
the hole in the psyche which is left when all traces of our biological are eco¬ 
logical roots are obliterated” (Sonfist, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 8). 

Joseph Beuys 

In the wide-ranging work of loseph Beuys, who becarne one of the most 
prominent Germán artists of the 1970’s and 1980’s, the ecology played a 
major role, and his influence on ecological and social/activist artists is still 
very strong especially through his concept of “social sculpture”. The very 


19 Cf. Spaid 2002, p. 9. 

20 Cf. ibid., p. 5. 
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short overview attempted here will only superficially introduce Beuys’ sig- 
nificance, in the context of ecological art.” 1 

In his performances, Beuys explored the connection between humans 
and nature: In Eme Aktion in Moor (1971), he ran and swam through 
swamps, celebrating the valué of endangered marshes. In Coyote. I like 
America and America likes me (1974), Beuys spent several weeks locked up 
with a coyote in a New-York gallery and cohabited/communicated with the 
animal, which is also symbolic of Native American culture. 

Beuys also stressed the political and socially transformative dimensión 
of ecology and art. He was an active member of the Germán Green party, 
running for office in 1976, and engaged in the anti-nuclear movement. In his 
1981 Appeal for an Alternative, reprinted in the Documenta 7 catalog, 
Beuys eloquently denounced the “modern industrial civilization” and its 
“expansive growth”. At Documenta 7 (1982), Beuys started the 7000 Oaks 
project for the city of Kassel (i.e. the planting of 7000 trees of different spe- 
cies, paired with basalt columns, and inviting individuáis to sponsor the 
trees), denouncing deforestation and calling forward a development of urban 
ecology policies. In 1983, upon invitation by Hamburg city’s cultural de- 
partment, he proposed Gesamtkunstwerk Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg 
(“Total Work of Art Free and Hanseatic City Hamburg”), a plan “to plant 
more than 800.000 seedlings on the Altenwerder spoil fields with the goal of 
renaturalizing the area and to establish an Office for Environmental Matters 
downtown" (eds. Haarman and Lemke 2008, n.p.). The plan was rejected by 
the Senate of the City-State of Hamburg in 1984 (and the location became 
instead a container terminal for the harbor), but the art community in Ham¬ 
burg still remembers the project. 

Joseph Beuy’s concept of “social sculpture” inspired many artists inter- 
ested in contributing to social and ecological change, in the following dec¬ 
ades (see e.g. Shelley Sacks, discussed below in section 3). In the words of 
Richard Demarco (nd): “Joseph Beuys regarded ‘social sculpture’ as a way 
to reshape and restructure society, according to the understanding that 
‘every human being is an artist’ and by utilizing the healing and transforma¬ 
tive powers of art in the lives of individuáis and in the lives of communities, 
large and small.” Joseph Beuys explored the definition of ‘sculpture’ and 

“reflecting on sculptural form (plastisches Gestalten) always led him to question what 
the essence of sculpture might be. He was not satisfied with the usual answer that 
sculpture was a three-dimensional entity in space. He therefore continued to experi- 
ment with and reflect on the whole notion and nature of sculpture. In doing so he re- 
alised that every three-dimensional entity not only has a spatial dimensión, but also a 
temporal and a thermal dimensión. In addition to this he also maintained that sculp¬ 
ture could not be identified with material objects alone, but rather that the sculptural 


21 For a transcribed account of Beuys’ own discourse in one long interview, See 
e.g. Harían 1986. 
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element encompasses other, invisible entities as well. And so it became clear to 
Beuys that, using the language of art, social processes could equally be described as 
aesthetic processes. However, in order to be able to perceive the sculptural qualities 
of these processes, new organs of perception needed to be developed” (Zumdick, 
2008). 

Senses, and organs of perception, were also to be linked to thinking (and 
imagination) as a plástic, forming process. “It is in my thinking that the 
process begins which, through my bodily organs and other instruments, then 
comes into the world as an impression and a form that is able to inform” 
(Beuys, quoted in Zumdick 2008). 

Although the influence of Joseph Beuys’ actions and of his concept of 
“social sculpture” are very often credited by ecological artists, sorne critical 
voices also have sobered what would otherwise sound as a Beuysian Gospel, 
or Apology of Beuys. For example, the Austrian collective Wochenklausur 
explicitly departs from Beuys’ depiction of the artist as a shaman, and from 
his grand-social revolutionary discourses, preferring to focus on ‘real’ 
small-scale concrete interventions in social reality, fostering clearly identifi- 
able social transformations. For his part, Third Text founder Rasheed 
Araeen, while recognizing that Beuys “opened up a space for future devel- 
opments”, however (also with his tendency to develop his own personality- 
cult) “failed to resolve the problem of art trapped within both the artist’s 
nar-ego and the institution that does not allow art to become part of the col- 
lectivity of people’s everyday life” (Araeen 2009, p. 682). 

Helen Mayer Harrison and Newton Harrison 

Another ‘pioneer’ of the eco-art movement was the US American Harrisons 
couple (Helen and Newton), who shifted their art practice in the early 
1970’s to environmental concems. In 1970, Newton made high-quality or- 
ganic compost, in Making Earth. Helen and Newton’s series called the Sur- 
vival Pieces (1971-1973), were experiments in the artificial reconstruction 
of eco-systems within art contexts (i.e. at exhibitions). They grew shrimps, 
catfish and plants under different conditions. Although this early work was 
criticized, from an environmental perspective (e.g. by Jonathan Benthall for 
its dependence on fossil fuel - cf. Bijvoet 1994, p. 124), it did visualize eco¬ 
logical processes and the dependence of life on ecosystems. The Harrisons 
themselves also recognized the limitations of this work, as “they realized 
that farming under lights was too energy-expensive” (Spaid 2002, p. 33). 

The Harrisons’ subsequent work, the Lagoon Cycle (1972-1984) in- 
cluded a much more thorough scientific work (for which they received a 
Science grant from the Scripps Institute of Oceanography) on the complexity 
of ecosystemic conditions necessary for sustaining the breeding cycle of a 


22 Cf. ed. Zmggl2001. 
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specific species of crab (a question then unresolved by scientists). As an in- 
creasingly careful attention to complexity became part of their work, its eco- 
logical relevance also expanded. As Bijvoet observes: “The small-scale 
portable farming pieces extended into planning whole ecosystems. What 
were at first personal explorations in search of a new art form, developed 
into large-scale research projects into global survival plans, with proposals 
and plans, collaborative actions and political and social discourse” (Bijvoet 
1994, p. 125). European consecration to the US-American couple carne later 
than in the USA, most especially with their invitation at the European 
Mecca of contemporary art, i.e. the Documenta in Kassel: The Harrisons 
presented at “Documenta 8” (1987) an urban renewal project aiming to con- 
nect the city-center of Kassel to its river, the Fulda. From 1996 to 1998 was 
realized The Endangered Meadows of Europe, a roof-garden/meadow on top 
of Bonn's Kunst- und Austellungshalle des Bundesrepublik, which con- 
sisted in a transplantation of an endangered meadow from the región of 
Eifel. Its success in terms of biodiversity preservation led to the extensión of 
the meadow into the Rheinauen Park (also in Bonn) in 1997. 


About the Lagoon Cycle 

The Lagoon Cycle worked as a contradictory narrative, with an exchange 
between a “Lagoon-Maker” proposing technological Solutions for eco- 
systemic restoration, and a “Witness” critically assessing and question- 
ing these proposals. Other ideal-typical characters are also involved, 
characterizing the working of market economy. The Lagoon Cycle, a 
story-telling process involving drawings, maps and a wide-ranging re- 
search-background, aims to 

“create a ‘world’ that reaches out into many different ‘regions’ (territories, disci¬ 
plines, space and time, etc.) both real and imaginative [... which] can be per- 
ceived in relationship to one another, including the artists themselves. These rela- 
tionships, however, are subject to processes, and to change [... and] relative posi- 
tions come forth in the dialogues/discourses between the two protagonists in their 
views of structure and content vs. process and context” (Bijvoet 1994, p. 126). 

Furthermore, the Lagoon Cycle works towards a way of thinking that is 
less atomistic, and more relational, as Bijvoet suggests (ibid., p. 127). 
And the attention to these relations is what characterizes the art of the 
Harrisons, as Michel de Certeau argued in the exhibition catalog to the 
Lagoon Cycle: 

"Simply paying attention guarantees the transformation from a nature supposedly 
asleep to the work that displays nature’s strange vitality. Art is what attention 
makes with nature. The work of Helen and Newton Harrison is based on that 
premise. [... M]aps, metaphors, narratives, dialogues, politics. Those elements 
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cali out to each other. Together they form a cycle. They intertwine. To distin- 
guish them is to bring out the movement that puts them in play together” (de 
Certeau, in Mayer Harrison and Harrison 1985). 

Or, as de Certeau writes later in his text: “Between is the keyword”. The 
relationships set in motion are not only at the level of observations. In- 
deed, as put by de Certeau, “[t]he art of observing is combined with the 
art of inventing. The visión that analyzes is joined with the visión that 
prophesies” (ibid.). Furthermore: 

“Everywhere the Harrisons introduce into their representation of things another 
way of seeing them: there are photographs, but they’re painted; there are scien- 
tific maps, but they're revised (re-envisaged) by the future that is drawn on them. 
The technical representation of an area is a tool the artist uses to see as it will be, 
or as it could be. To see things in that way, in the movement that opens up an¬ 
other space for them, is to see them metaphorically” (ibid.). 


Another critique addressed to the Harrisons in the late 1970’s (e.g. by cri¬ 
tique Kristine Stiles - cf. Bijvoet 1994, p. 129) was their lack of genuine in- 
volvement with the local communities which they were addressing in their 
work. Such critique was less relevant in their later work, the Baltimore 
Promenade (1981), where the Harrisons proposed several walkways through 
disregarded areas of Baltimore. They organized “a number of ‘physical 
walks’ (with city officials, among others), as well as meetings to instigate 
public discussion” (Bijvoet 1994, p. 129), thereby engaging with the corn- 
munity and confronting the people’s mental maps of the area with the physi¬ 
cal features of the area as explored by the artist-couple. As Bijvoet com- 
ments. this social-political level of involvement “has added another dimen¬ 
sión to their work as well as to their function as artists”. 

In 2004, the Harrisons themselves characterized their work as 

"address[ing] the co-evolution of biodiversity and cultural diversity most often, 
though not always, at watershed scale. [...] We believe that in a well-functioning Sys¬ 
tem, cultural diversity and biodiversity exist in a State of mutual interaction - the 
former self-conscious and able to intend and transform, and the latter the pattern of 
self-organization from which we all spring and to which we all return, and which ul- 
timately determines the possible” (Mayer Harrison and Harrison 2004). 

Several of their projects exemplify this mutual relationship between biologi- 
cal and cultural diversities, e.g. their above-mentioned project with mead- 
ows in Bonn: Indeed, meadows are a biologically diverse co-production by 
hundreds of years of human activities (e.g. forest clearing, livestock grazing, 
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hay cutting) and the co-adaptation of other species. 23 From their perspective, 
valuing these diversities, the Harrisons take a critical stance towards global- 
ization insofar as it reduces diversity and thus “the possibilities to impro¬ 
vise”. 

The Harrisons explicitly pay tribute to the influence of systems thinking 
and complexity theory on their work: “Aside from the influences of our ba- 
sic education in literature and mythology, the visual arts and ecology, we 
consider ourselves the beneficiarles of systems theory and systems thinking” 
(Mayer Harrison and Harrison 2004). They mention Norbert Wiener and 
Von Neumann (i.e. early cybemeticians), as well as Maturana and Varela 
(the later generation of system theory based on ‘autopoíesis’) and the cogni- 
tive scientists Lakoff and Johnson (who base their work on complexity the¬ 
ory). 

The Harrisons typically determine the boundaries of the area under focus 
in a project, with the question “How Big is Here?”, which determines which 
kinds of patterns will emerge at anthropic and ecological levels. They also 
ask “How long is our Now?”, addressing one or several time dimensions of 
phenomena. 

The Harrisons insist on being able to pose those initial questions them- 
selves, following an open invitation: “always, the overarching concept is 
envisioned by ourselves”. They benefit from artistic autonomy in this sense, 
i.e. not entering into a project where “the space, time, context and agenda 
are determined by others” from the outset. This is an art-related convention 
that the Austrian art group Wochenklausur also stresses. 

The Harrisons’ approach is problem-solving oriented, concerning the 
cases they are working on, but is also metaphorical (as de Certeau argued), 
insofar as they consider their artistic work as transcending the single ecosys- 
tem they work on in a given project: “By understanding a simple system, the 
Harrisons sought to understand, and create understanding about the larger 
more complex systems of life” (Bijvoet 1994, p. 130). 

As exemplified in the Lagoon Cycle (cf. boxed text above), the work of 
the Harrisons is based on the “belie[f] that every place is telling the story of 
its own becoming” and more generally on a belief in storytelling, with “a 
sense of the mythic and iconic” (Mayer Harrison and Harrison 2004). But it 
does not take the form of a mere monologue-discourse. 

“By using the conversational form, with diverse proposals embedded in it, we have 
been able to, in the main, avoid much of the sense of the authoritarian or coercive 


23 The importance of livestock grazing for biodiversity, especially for plant species, 
and especially in times of climate change, is also a topic on which I myself wor- 
ked recently with colleagues and students, in the framework of the "Karamoja 
Campaign” and with the art installation Caution Border. Cf. Eds. Knaute and 
Kagan 2009 and the website www.karamoja.eu. 

24 Cf. ed. Zingg2001. 
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that can be present in public projects or planning operations. [Furthermore,] the con- 
versations we begin, and often evolve in elabórate ways, can then be more easily 
adopted by others. Thus it can drift away from us and develop a life of its own. [This 
allows] diverse outcomes for any work [and] is a way of being non-possessive and 
sharing authorship quickly and easily [ and it also allows] to surrender the idea of clo- 
sure, of finishedness” (ibid.) usually associated to an identifiable ‘work of art'. 

Non-possessiveness is necessary for effectiveness in influencing policy- 
making, as the Harrisons explain about the project Green Heart Vision in 
the Netherlands: “The work continued to be ours in the eatalog or exhibition 
or brochure, but, in order to be adopted, it has to reappear as the idea of oth¬ 
ers who take ownership” (ibid.). The core concept of the Harrisons’ Green 
Heart Vision was to set up a biodiversity ring / biodiversity corridor all 
around the famous ‘groene hart’ surrounding the Randstad, balancing eco- 
nomic (e.g. housing needs) and ecological concerns. 

The work of the Harrisons has become increasingly political with the 
years, as they aim to influence and modify political decision-making from 
the local level. as with Baltimore Promenade, and regional/state level. as 
with Green Heart Vision and with Barrier Islands Drama: The Mangrove 
and the Fine (at the Ringling Museum in Sarasota, Florida in 1982, which 
“was partly responsible for the banning of the so-called Australian pine 
from South Florida”, according to Spaid 2002, p. 34), to international levels, 
as in Península Europe: The Forcé Majeure (from 2008 on), which aims no 
less than to reform the ecological-political governance of the whole of 
Europe in the context of climate change and other inter-linked ecological 

25 

crises. 

"Always the strategy has been to impact the planning process in a región, as the cul¬ 
tural landscape is so often formed by them. [...] Our methodology [...] fundamentally 
it is designed to address, infect, invade, transform and expand planning processes. [... 
T]he work is often necessarily text heavy. Typically what we do must convince plan- 
ners, politicians, ecologists, and diverse bureaucrats, as well as the art community 
and everyday people, that what we propose is worth doing” (Mayer Harrison and 
Harrison 2004). 

Such a process can take a long time, as in the case of Península Europe: The 
Forcé Majeure, which went through several phases and is still under way, as 
the artists’ website documentsr 

• Península Europe I (2000-2003), whereby the challenges of climate 
change for the high grounds of Europe and their watersheds, were stud- 


25 Cf. personal communication with the Harrisons about the “Forcé Majeure” series 
of work, October 2009. 

26 Cf. http://www.theharrisonstudio.net [accessed January 21 st 2010], 
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ied (in collaboration with European scientists) and led to the proposal of 
a Europe-wide reforestation, with a “3-4000 square foot exhibition” to- 
gether with the Schweisfurth Stiftung (a Germán association supporting 
sustainable agriculture). One of the elements was a video, realized in 
2001 by the Harrisons, and based on research by Prof Dr Georg Grab- 
herr (Director of the department of vegetation, ecology and conservation 
biology at the university of Vienna) and his students. The video tells the 
story of plants migrating up the slope of a mountain (the Schrankogel), 
with rising temperatures, eventually reaching the top and disappearing 
altogether. This video, entitled The Mountain in the Greenhouse, was 
also shown in 2007 as part of “Weather Report”, an exhibition on cli- 
mate change curated by Lucy Lippard for the Boulder museum of con- 
temporary art, in collaboration with EcoArtsC 

• Península Europe II (2007), with further research-based work commis- 
sioned by the UNEP, on possible climate change-induced droughts in 
Europe and on mitigation opportunities related to European river Sys¬ 
tems. The work was exhibited at the Nobel Peace Museum in Oslo. 

• Península Europe III (initiated in 2008), a research-proposal for a sort of 
Master-Plan based on European high grounds rivers ability to act as a 
buffer against global warming, thanks to a trans-European forest yet to 
be conceived. 

• The Forcé Majeure (2008-2009), an exhibition with installations com- 
bining the Harrisons’ research on “Peninsula Europe” and two other cli¬ 
mate change-related projects of theirs ( Tibet is the High GrouncL and 
Greenhouse Britain). 

The Harrisons use sorne technologies in their work, but do not thereby allow 
any techno-optimism. “The idea that technology is able to buy us out of 
problems is an illusion. We are going to have to make vast changes in our 
consciousness and behavioral patterns” (Newton Harrison, quoted in Bijvoet 
1994, p. 126). 

Mierle Laderman Ukeles 

The work of the US American artist Mierle Laderman Ukeles is often cited 
as exemplary of social-ecological art intervention. In 1969, Ukeles wrote a 
manifestó entitled "Maintenance Art—Proposal for an Exhibition” address- 
ing gender stereotypes about ‘housewife’ roles and pointing at ecological is- 
sues (with the notion of “Earth maintenance”). In her manifestó, Ukeles 
quoted a Balinese Saying: “We have no art, we try to do everything well”. 
She opposed the “death instinct” of modern art to the alternative of a “life 
instinct”: “The Death Instinct: separation; individuality; Avant-Garde par 


27 Cf. eds. Lippard and Gerdes 2007, pp. 56-57. 

28 Cf. e.g. Gablik 1991, pp. 69-75; Dieleman 2008, pp. 129-130. 
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excellence; to follow one’s own path to death—do your own thing. [...] The 
Life Instinct: unification; the eternal retum; the perpetuation and 
MAINTENANCE of the species; survival systems and operations; equilib- 
rium" (Ukeles 1969). To the death instinct of modern art, Ukeles further as- 
sociated, in her manifestó, the notions of "Development: puré individual 
creation; the new; change; progress; advance; excitement; ñight or fleeing”. 
To the life instinct, she associated the processes: "preserve the new; sustain 
the change; protect progress; defend and prolong the advance; renew the ex¬ 
citement; repeat the ñight”, already formulating the theme of dynamic bal¬ 
ance, rather than linear movement, which is also an element of an ecological 
literacy as formulated by Capra (cf. chapter 2, section 3). She also proposed 
to link the "personal” (e.g. her personal maintenance work in everyday life), 
the “general” (i.e. maintenance in social life, from sanitation work to educa- 
tion and health work) and the "Earth” (i.e. the general ecosystemic support 
of human life, which pollution urges maintenance work). 

From then on, she called herself a “maintenance artist”. 

"By accepting the reality of her situation as a necessary role in maintaining the 
household, she discovered the reality of maintenance as a means to the survival of 
personal freedom, art and all other social institutions. In other words, maintenance art 
was a necessary part of the human condition. Through this approach to the problem, 
Ukeles began to extend the references in her work outside of a purely feminist con¬ 
tení in order to reveal the conditions of work, and the stereotypes handed to mainte¬ 
nance workers on all levels, whether in public, prívate, or corporate enterprises. [...] 
As this position extended from the household system to that of public sanitation, the 
artist performed in museums and office buildings and eventually in the streets of New 
York City” (Morgan 1998). 

In 1976, she realized “I Make Maintenance Art One Hour Every Day”, 
working for two months with sanitation workers, i.e. assisting ‘cleaning 
women’ and janitors in cleaning floors and elevators. From 1978 onwards 
and for over 30 years, Ukeles has been working as nonsalaried artist-in- 
residence at the New York City Department of Sanitation. In 1979 and 
1980, over eleven months, eight hours per day, she did the interven- 
tion/performance “Touch Sanitation", whereby she shook hands with all the 
workers of the Department (i.e. so-called ‘garbage men’), i.e. 8500 persons 
across five boroughs of NYC. She did not just shake their hands, but per¬ 
formed each time a sort of “ritual in which I faced each person and shook 
their hand; and I said, ‘Thank you for keeping New York City alive’” (Uke¬ 
les, quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 70). The handshake ritual connected the com- 
plex social system of a megacity’s sanitation efforts, with the personal hu¬ 
man level embodied by each worker’s hands. The workers unión thanked 
her, making her a honorary teamster. During that work, she also heard from 
the workers, about the bad ñames they were being called. This led to another 
installation-performance work, in 1984 at Ronald Feldman Gallery, in New 
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York (“Cleansing the Bad Ñames”): One element of the installation was that 
the gallery’s Windows were covered with these ‘bad ñames', and Ukeles 
handed sponges to everyone present at the exhibition’s opening, inviting 
them to help her clean those Windows right away. She also realized in 1983 
“The Social Mirror”, covering a fully-operational garbage collection truck 
with mirrors, thereby reflecting back to the passers-by, in the streets of 
NYC, their own part in the process of garbage production. 

Since then, Ukeles continued her work, for example working on the re- 
habilitation of diverse landfills, being commissioned to work further on 
sanitation issues by the city of Givors in France (“Re-spect”, 1993) and ap- 
proaching other topics such as peace building (“Unburning Freedom Hall”, 
1997). Ukeles is interested in waste landfills as “the basis of our whole cul¬ 
ture - buy, buy, buy, and waste, waste, waste” (Ukeles quoted in Spaid 
2002, p. 93). She considers landfills as social sculptures, to which entire so- 
cieties contribute. 

“The design of garbage should become the great public design of our age. I am talk- 
ing about the whole picture: recycling facilities, transfer stations, trucks, landfills, re- 
ceptacles, water treatment plants, and rivers. They will be giant clocks and ther- 
mometers of our age that will tell the time and health of the air, the earth and the wa¬ 
ter. They will be utterly ambitious - our public cathedrals. For if we are to survive, 
they will be our symbols of survival” (Ukeles, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 94). 


Section 3: Exemplary directions 

IN ENVIRONMENTAL/ECOLOGICAL ART 

Across the past four decades, the interplay of art and ecology was explored 
along different, but complementary directions: To introduce this Creative di- 
versity, I will focus on the cases of eight artists whose work (from the 
1970's onwards) exemplify these different ecological dimensions in con- 
temporary art: Patricia Johanson (who was a pioneer at the crossroads of en- 
vironmental art and urban planning), Hermán Prigann (who coined the no- 
tion of ‘metamorphic artworks’ and realized numerous site reclamation pro- 
jects), Aviva Rahmani (who developed a methodology of ecological restora- 
tion), Lynne Hull (who introduced ‘Trans-Species Art’), David Haley (who 
developed an understanding of ‘ecopoiesis’), Shelley Sacks (who further 
developed Joseph Beuys’ concept and practice of ‘social sculpture'), James 
Turrell (as an example of the interest of Earthworks) and Andy Goldsworthy 
(as an example of the interest of ‘art in nature’). 

Patricia Johanson 


In a monography by feminist and ecological artist and writer Caffyn Kelley 
(based in Vancouver) about the work of US American artist Patricia Johan- 
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son, curator Lucy Lippard introduces Johanson as “a seldom-acknowledged 
pioneer [of eco-art]. Her writings of the late 1960’s, when she was still in 
her twenties, are a cornucopia of possibilities for environmental art and 
planning that are still being ‘discovered’ today” (Lippard, in Kelley 2006, p. 
vii). 

Along the 1970’s Johanson complemented her artistic expertise with 
studies and work in the fields of engineering and architecture, and was de- 
veloping ideas and designs for public infrastructures, parks and walkways. 
Until the late 1970’s, none of these ideas were turned into concrete projects, 
but they eventually “paved the way for an entirely new approach to integrat- 
ing nature and the urban infrastructure” (Spaid 2002, p. 65). Johanson 
started realizing concrete public projects from the 1980’s onwards, thanks to 
public art commissions, while most of her ideas and designs were still ini- 
tially shown in art galleries and discussed there as “visionary fantasies”. 
Kelley notes that “[e]very facet of a Johanson project is designed to perform 
múltiple functions: cultural, social, infrastructural and environmental”, and 
observes that Johanson’s designs therefore generally aim to "cleanse water 
and create habitat for rnany species, while providing múltiple economic and 
social benefits for human inhabitants” (Kelley 2006, p. 3 and p. 10). Lippard 
further claims that Johanson’s work offers múltiple levels of experience: 
"The shifting patterns and kinesthetic macro-energy unfold into a series of 
experiences rather than a single picture. She talks about the very multiplicity 
of every place, which allows everyone (all living things) an entrance into it, 
when the way is shown” (Lippard in Kelley 2006, p. viii). 

Lippard also praises Johanson’s ability to “communicate [her] sense of 
the local [...] to the people who will live with her work”, as well as her engi¬ 
neering ingeniousness (ibid., p. xi). This sense of the local is based on care- 
ful research on each site. “I never design until I have discovered the mean- 
ing of the place. Each place has a unique set of conditions, and we need an 
intimate understanding of what it has been, is now, and will become in the 
future, in order to create a design that is more than a willful act” (Johanson, 
quoted in Kelley 2006, p. 19). 

Furthermore, Johanson is attentive to natural processes and does not try 
to design as-in control, the whole process. “The most important aspect of 
my art is in the parts I do not design” (ibid.). In this, she had to go against 
her art education. 

"We are so unwilling, as artists, to let anything interfere with our grand visión. But 
anything that’s alive has its own set of patterns and needs, and it's important not to 
expunge that in the process of creating our ideal works. [...] Motherhood taught me 
that the role of the creator, while important, is limited. You are heading into a long 
process. This is very different from what I was taught in art school - that you aim for 
perfection; your genius is recognized; and your work will be preserved by a grateful 
world forever. For me, incorporating unplanned experiences makes the world richer” 
(ibid., p. 53). 
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This also implies, as Kelley notes, that “Johanson relinquishes control of her 
work not just to nature, but also to budgets and community processes” (Kel¬ 
ley 2006, p. 53). 

Johanson claims to also focus on the linkages between the local and the 
global: 

“Beyond accomplishing any particular project, I always have goals that reach out to 
the whole world and its future. Small projects ask large questions, and point out that 
the world is of a piece. You can't do something in one place, whether it’s positive or 
negative. without repercussions throughout the whole system. Each of my projects is 
a model for an inclusive, life-supporting, self-sustaining world” (Johanson, quoted in 
Kelley 2006, p. 14). 

Among the concretely realized public projects discussed at length by Kelley 
(2006), is Fair Park Lagoon (Dallas, Texas, 1981-1986), whereby Johanson 
rehabilitated a large body of water in the middle of the city - which was 
murky, polluted and even dangerous to passers-by - literally bringing it 
back to life with the (re)introduction of local species and design of attractive 
walk-paths on the water, which “sculptural forms simultaneously control 
bank erosión, serve as paths and bridges over water and create microhabitats 
for a wide variety of ’ plant and animal species (Johanson quoted in Kelley 
2006, p. 25). These species also improve the water quality, and the “lagoon 
also serves as a municipal ñood basin, thus familiar forms and paths of 
travel are frequently altered by fluctuating water levels” (ibid.). 

Johanson’s research (together with the Dallas Museum of Natural His- 
tory) prior to intervening on this site led her to understand that the “lagoon 
had died because its food web was out of balance [...] middle food-web spe¬ 
cies were not present, largely due to the absence of a littoral zone, which is 
composed of vegetation and supports 75% of a pond’s life [...] Her 1981 de¬ 
sign, which seems like common practice today, was totally experimental 
back then” (Spaid 2002, pp. 66-67). Her plan included not only the introduc- 
tion of selected native species, but also the removal or reduction of other 
species from the site (moving Asiatic ducks to another location, preventing 
the proliferation of floating algae and encouraging the fishing of sunfish), 
and halting certain practices such as the fertilizing of strips of grass around 
the lagoon. 

This project was also a success in terms of visitors satisfaction, and the 
place has become popular for families. Furthermore, according to an empiri- 
cal study of the lagoon's visitors by Jacqueline Zanoni de los Santos carried 
out in 1996 and 1997, the observed visitors not only enjoyed the site but 
also discovered the species and biological and ecological processes on the 
site.” 9 More generally, Kelley characterizes the public spaces created by Jo¬ 
hanson, as "democratic meeting grounds” where human and non-human 


29 Cf. Zanoni de los Santos 1997, cited in Kelley 2006. p. 25. 
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communities are catered for, and encountering each other (Kelley 2006, p. 
40). 

However, Johanson not only aims to contribute to ecological and social 
restoration and to visitors well-being, but also to confront them to ecological 
imbalances, and thus sorne of her projects aim to visualize problematic eco¬ 
logical issues (e.g. Toxic Rainbow, Garden of Organized Killing / Soil Fer- 
tility). 30 In 2000, she stated: “I have become increasingly interested in land- 
scapes that confront us with the world as it exists, rather than those that 
think only in anthropocentric and aesthetic terms, which is ultimately not to 
our benefit” (Johanson, in Kelley 2006, p. 26). In the San Francisco bay, she 
concretely realized the project Endangered Garden (Sunnydale Facilities - 
1987-1997), a sewer with a bay-walk and life-supporting habitat for endan¬ 
gered species. About this project, Kelley argües that it “shows that art can 
support functioning ecosystems rather than perpetúate an ideal view of na- 
ture” (Kelley 2006, p. 29). More generally, she argües that Johanson’s pro¬ 
jects, “[ijnstead of conceiving of the wild as a space preserved outside ordi- 
nary experience”, rather intégrate the “wild” nature into “the physical struc- 
tures of our contemporary human society [...] becoming part of the everyday 
reality of our lives” (ibid., p. 38). 

About Endangered Garden , Kelley also describes how Johanson had to 
fight her way through the engineers and administration, to be accepted as 
co-designer of the entire sewer-system and not just "decórate” some part of 
it. Johanson also had difficulties with environmentalists who opposed her 
conception of a mutually beneficial cohabitation of humans and other spe¬ 
cies, in this project with the specific case of the shellfish. Kelley recalls how 
these environmentalists actually destroyed the shellfish population with 
policies forbidding local Native Americans from performing their traditional 
annual harvesting (with the scientists realizing the mistake only too late). 
Johanson comments: “The preservationists always want such complete con¬ 
trol that they diminish what they have. I have as much trouble with people 
who are narrow preservationists as I do with people who don’t understand 
anything about ecological communities” (Johanson, quoted in ibid., p. 35). 
Wise words indeed, echoing the culture of sustainability outlined earlier (in 
chapters 2 and 3). 

Another quote of Johanson illustrates her sensibility to complexity as 
expressed in her aesthetic work: 

"Creating overlapping pattems within the same composition is an idea I use again 
and again in different ways. Because these patterns unfold in time, you may need to 
reach the end of the composition before you see how the beginning is connected. 
With accumulating knowledge, the patterns keep shifting, so you are putting it to- 


30 However, these two projects have, to my knowledge, not been concretely real¬ 
ized. 

31 Cf. Kelley 2006, pp. 26-29. 
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gether in your mind as you go - very much as you experience music” (ibid., pp. 45- 
46). 

Johanson (who studied first music at college) refers to music here in a way 
similar to Edgar Morin in his metaphor of the “musical ear” (cf. chapter 4, 
section 3). 

Hermán Prigann 

Hermann Prigann was a prominent Germán (and Spain-based) environ- 
mental artist from the 1980’s onwards, with both large-scale landscape res- 
toration projects (especially on former industrial sites) and smaller, more 
“minimalist Solutions” work as he used to cali it, in other forms of landscape 
(i.e. closer to the “art in nature” kind of work as by e.g. Goldsworthy). His 
best-known large-scale work is the Skulpturenwald Rheinelbe (1996-2000; 
part of the Terra Nova Project), in Rheinelbe, Ückendorf in a former coal 
mine very cióse to the city of Gelsenkirchen that had been turned into a gar- 
bage durnp. A land reclamation project, Terra Nova turned the site “into an 
archeological field replete with traces of former buildings, stone sculptures, 
and a major landmark called the Skystair" (Margolin in ed. Smith 2005, p. 
23). The 2004 publication edited by Heike Strelow et al., Ecological Aes- 
thetics, to which I already referred in the previous chapter, is largely dedi- 
cated to, and focusing on Prigann’s work. Before his environmental work of 
the 1980’s, Strelow explains, Prigann was already active in the 1960’s and 
1970's, being for example at the origin of “Release”, a self-help organiza- 
tion for drug addicts (with artists and social scientists in volved) which 
opened in 1969 in Hamburg and spread throughout West-Germany, but was 
forced by the authorities to dissolve itself in 1974. That group was experi- 
menting with alternative lifestyles, based on a critique of “consumer culture 
and throwaway society and its resulting harrn to the environment as well as 
the authoritarian behavior patterns of the State". 2 Strelow compares that so¬ 
cial experiment to Joseph Beuys’ concept of ‘social sculpture'. From the 
1980's onwards, Prigann developed ideas on “Metamorphic Objects / Sculp- 
tural Places” both implemented on derelict industrial land such as former 
mining areas, and in urban public space (as with Duftender Meiler, 1985, a 
furning charcoal pile left for five weeks in front of Vienna’s city hall). For 
the smaller works in nature and accompanying workshops/symposia (e.g. 
Parler de la nature - c’est parler de Tamour , 1996, Luberon, France; Per- 
ception and the Experience of Landscape, 1997, Ankara, Turkey; Percep- 
tion and Pattern, 1999, Salamanca, Spain), Prigann worked in collaboration 
with the artist Vera David, who in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004 


32 Quote extracted from Hermán Prigann's website Terra Nova, available Online at: 
http://www.terranova.ws/releasl.htm [last accessed: 06.01.2010]. Cf. also eds. 
Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 10. 
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(pp. 50-55), develops a discourse on the experience of nature and poetic dia¬ 
logue with nature developed in these workshops and installations: a dis¬ 
course which comes very cióse in spirit to the understanding of “aesthetics 
of sustainability” as I proposed it in the previous chapter: Vera David too re¬ 
fere to phenomenology (with an interest in “sensitizing attentiveness, wake- 
fulness”) as well as to Bateson’s Mind and Nature, and she argües that "the 
concerns of ecological art are the perception of nature’s beauty as a land- 
scape experience, its atmospheres, the great variety of interaction in natural 
processes and processes between humans and nature, transformation and 
metamorphosis” (David in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 50). To 
come back to Prigann: In a text from 1998 about ‘art in nature’, Prigann for- 
mulated the nature/culture relationship especially suggestively: "Nature is 
the Dance of Evolution and Entropy. Culture is One of the Dancers’’ (Pri¬ 
gann 1998). 

Prigann’s focus on metamorphosis stems from an ecological philosophi- 
cal discourse: He argües that “even though we suppress it [with the Platonic 
Ideas, reason and concept of the stable human soul], we humans still are and 
remain “ephemeroi”, subjects of change and metamorphosis. The aesthetic 
of the ephemeral, the integration of metamorphosis into working artistically 
in dialogue with nature can help us to once again see this truth of our exis- 
tence in the world” (Prigann in ibid., p. 74). Prigann proposes an aesthetics 
of metamorphosis as the basis for 

"a new capacity for aesthetic judgement | which] is being demanded [in the context of 
the ecological crises], The integration of metamorphosis as a deciding principie of 
creation (‘Gestaltungsprinzip’) in artistic work alters our interpretation of art and ex- 
pands our perception of the environment. The environment is then no longer merely 
panorama for the artwork. Instead both pervade one another. Thus nature and art be- 
come one entity in dialogue” (ibid., p. 75). 

Prigann aims to make this metamorphic process visible, to make “presence 
palpable” and have “the artwork communicate its connection to the living 
world” with “the traces of its history, the amorphous, the changeability, that 
lends things their presence. Thus it is precisely the metamorphic artwork 
that evokes mentones of the transience and the change in and of everything” 
(ibid.). In the case of the Rheinelbe former mining site, Jorg Dettmar de¬ 
scribes Prigann’s “way of working [as] using materials typical of the space, 
installing new objects based on relies from the site’s former use and demol- 
ished material from oíd industrial buildings, occupying spaces and then 
leaving them to change ‘naturally’” (Dettmar in eds. Strelow, Prigann and 
David 2004, p. 130). Prigann worked on several other comparable projeets 
in the late 1990’s, such as Die gelbe Rampe (1993-1995, on an open cast 
mine near Cottbus, Germany), Türme der Wandlung (1995, on industrial 
wastelands near Athus, Belgium), Das grofie Steinfeld (1999, on Mont Ce- 
nis Mine, Heme, Ruhr area of Germany), and Wasserstande (at the Mari 
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Chemical complex, Ruhr area) and more... Some designs/proposals were not 
concretely implemented, such as Die Mottbruchhalde (1999, on the 
Mottbruch Coal Stocks, Gladbeck, Ruhr area), and most especially the ‘rec- 
lamation art’ project Museum der verlorene Wiinsche (1996-1999): the pro- 
ject of a gigantic mountain/volcano and a pyramid made of landfill (i.e. 
waste), integrating a museum, a research lab and a café, on 170 hectares for 
the city of Berlín. 

Prigann’s work neither ‘camouflages’ the traces of industrial history, ñor 
‘imitates nature’, but is “culturally conscious and therefore artificial” (Pri- 
gann in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, p. 214). Discussing his over- 
all concept for the “Creative reshaping” of “destroyed landscapes” (under the 
title Terra Nova), Prigann proposed to develop an interdisciplinary working 
methodology with the integration of an on-site established “campus”, land- 
scape art, new job opportunities in the environmental field, experimental 
“large-scale wetlands”, “watergardens” (for water management and water 
purification), and reed cultivation, aiming at an “aesthetic-ecological trans- 
formation” of depleted landscapes. 3 ' 

Aviva Rahmani 

Aviva Rahmani’s artistic work started in the 1970’s, as a performance artist 
working in collaborations (e.g. with Alian Kaprow, Judy Chicago, Suzanne 
Lacy) and interested in feminist issues. I will however focus here on Rah¬ 
mani’s work since 1990, when she moved in to live on the Island of Vinal- 
haven (on the coast of Maine), and initiated a cycle of research and work 
that now amounts to two decades of ecological restoration. 

In her ecological art work, Aviva Rahmani links the micro, the meso and 
the macro geographical levels, and her ongoing work is shaping a theory of 
“trigger points”: 

• at the physical-geographical level, specific highly-degraded areas which 
ecological restoration can have exponential effects at a wider level: local 
restoration on Vinalhaven Island, hopefully affecting further Coastal wet¬ 
lands ( Ghost Nets, 1991-2000); multi-regional restoration hopefully af¬ 
fecting the entire Atlantic Ocean and the planet (Cides and Oceans oflf, 
from 2001 on); 

• at the social level, specific social processes in which intervention may 
have global impact, such as the International Climate Conference (the 
so-called ‘COP’), in which Aviva Rahmani is directly involved since 
2009 (in this respect. Aviva’ s trigger points also bear a relationship to 


33 Cf. Prigann in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, pp. 214-215. 
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the general notion of ‘tipping points’ which was already explored in the 
social Sciences as well as in climate Science ). 34 

The trigger points theory is rooted in an intuition of the ‘pattern that con- 
nects’, and in Rahmani’s affirmative proposal that, if the environment has 
been lost by increments, it can also be restored by increments. It builds on 
20 years of work so far, and is still a work-in-progress (as of 2010), as 
Rahmani embarked on a PhD thesis at the ‘Z-Node’ network to further for¬ 
múlate her theory, as a transdisciplinary art&science-based research proc- 

35 

ess. 

With Ghost Neis, Rahmani worked over ten years on a specific area of 
the American Eastern Coastal wetlands, hoping that the reconstruction of 
wetlands at specific locations in the Gulf of Maine would start a wider re- 
covery process, with not only ecological benefits, but also sustainable eco- 
nomic benefits for a fishing industry in decline/ 6 Ghost Neis consisted in 
the transformation of a town dump on Vinlahaven island, into a salt marsh. 
Rahmani comments: 

"It was a connecting corridor for wildlife in a larger regional hotspot. I calculated that 
the restoration would reinvigorate the larger landscape for the Guld of Maine, that 
connected the North and South American continents via sea animal migration pat- 
tems. I also speculated that when we were done, we might calcúlate how many 
square feet of restored wetlands would generate how many saleable fish to promote 
such restoration amongst landowners within the fishing industry” (Rahmani, in eds. 
Kagan and Steinbrügge 2007, p. 21). 


34 On tipping points in climatology, see Lenton et al. 2008; the term was introduced 
in sociology in Grodzins 1958. This term, which was already used in physics ear- 
lier, was also related to the concept of “phase transition” in thermodynamics (i.e. 
the transformation of a thermodynamic system from one State of matter to an- 
other). 

35 A description of Aviva Rahmani's work of the past two decades, at a much more 
detailed level than possible here, was carried out by Rahmani herself in a publi- 
cation I edited in 2008: Cf. Rahmani in eds. Kagan and Kirchberg 2008. My ex- 
changes with Aviva Rahmani started in 2007 when she participated (virtually, by 
videoconferencing, to avoid flying) in the conference that we organized at the 
University of Lüneburg for the European Sociological Association’s Research 
NetWork for the Sociology of the Arts, and (also virtually) in the day of talks and 
workshops that we (i.e. the newly created "Cultura21 Intemational”) organized at 
the Arsenale Novissimo in September 2007 by invitation of curator Lucrezia de 
Domizio Durini, as part of a side-event at the Venice Biennale. 

36 The word “ghost nets” stands for these lost or abandoned fishing nets, left drift- 
ing in the gulf of Maine (and worldwide), which are not biodegradable, and 
slowly kill ever more fish, as an absurd sort of "ghost fishing” phenomenon. 
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Starting in 1991, Rahmani conducted preparatory research with natural sci- 
entists for six years, and immersed herself in the local fishing community: 
“She cultivated relationships with her neighbors by going out on fishing 
boats, conducting extensive interviews, and singing with the local church 
choir” (Spaid 2002, p. 115). In 1997, the concrete bio-engineering work was 
implemented by a team of ten people over three days, and then improved the 
following year. It consisted first of all in cleaning up, “by removing garbage 
and other barriere to natural water ñow [...] sixteen truckloads of granite rip 
rap were taken away [which] had been dumped on the site” (Rahmani 
2009); and then in re-vegetation (with e.g. salt marsh grasses) and several 
wave-attenuation barriers. After a decade of work, the ecological results 
were very positive, as Rahmani observes: “In 2000, Dr. Michele Dionne, 
Director of Research at the Wells National Estuarine Reserve, Wells, Maine 
[...] monitored the site and found all 18 indicator species of healthy estua¬ 
rine function” (Rahmani 2009). This allowed to replicate the method for an- 
other, ten times bigger site (10,5 hectares) with a half-million dollar budget 
from the US Department of Agriculture (Bine Rocks, 2002, presented as part 
of Site Specific curated by Pat Nick on Vinalhaven Island). 

With Ciñes and Oceans of If, Rahmani is “imagining the watersheds on 
either side of an ocean as a linked system, rather than as sepárate water- 
ways, and then understanding the waterways as chakras with vital trigger 
points” (Spaid 2002, p. 117). Rahmani argües: “Just as the human body has 
meridians of electrical energy that can be activated with acupuncture, eco¬ 
logical studies tell us there are ‘hot spots' of biological diversity in the 
global body upon which larger systems depend” (Rahmani, in eds Kagan 
and Steinbrügge 2007, p. 21). Rahmani' s work for Ciñes and Oceans of If 
was conducted over several years mainly virtually, over the Internet (with 
“virtual residencies” in Korea, Italy and India in 2006), in order to reduce 
flying. Since hurricane Katrina, and until her decisión to fly again for the 
COP15 Copenhagen conference in late 2009, she committed strictly to her 
no-flying constraint, despite the constant (and typical) pressure-to-fly char- 
acteristic of the working and “life” style of the art world of contemporary 
art.'' The research, carried out in collaboration with natural scientists, in- 
volves the use of GIS (Geographical Information Systems), satellite and 
other mapping technologies, and evaluations on the ground, to identify the 
most degraded areas and prepare their restoration, in different regions 
around the world. 


37 More generally, the absurdly extreme mobility of art curators and performing art- 
ists is a known issue for the art world, and has become an increasingly problem- 
atic issue even for the art organizations dedicated to promote artistic mobility, in 
the context of climate change (personal communication with Mary-Ann de Vlieg, 
Director of the IETM network, and Guy Gypens, Director of the KAAI Theater 
in Brussels). 
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From the experience of Ghost Nets and Cities and Oceans of If, Rah- 
mani (2009) describes the phases in her working process as: 

• Conceiving and choosing the site (and analyzing the site together with 
scientists); 

• Cleaning the site (and bioengineering); 

• Watching the site (i.e. monitoring its ecological evolution) and “contem- 
plating the site” (aesthetically. sensually and slowly); 

• Applying lessons from the site (for other sites); 

• Connecting the sites (i.e. identifying their linkages, e.g. with water 
ways); 

• Proposing a new site (which sometimes can take the forrn of an open in- 
vitation to exhibition visitors, as in Pervious, Porous, Integrated, 2006, 
at Exit Art Gallery, NYC where the installation included “indigenous 
plants for sale, to be planted on Tenth Avenue [...] to hold the soil when 
flooding might occur”); 

• Comparing sites (as in Trigger Points / Tipping Points, 2007, a compari- 
son of the Nile, Ganges and Mississippi as conflict zones related to ma- 
jor rivers, together with Dr. Jim White of the University of Colorado at 
Boulder); 3S and 

• Networking the site (discussing across sites, with virtual Internet-based 
technologies - video conferencing and desktop sharing, with stake- 
holders, “to find new insights and affect policy”, as in Gulf to Gulf, 
2009, again a collaborative project of Rahmani and White, comparing 
the Gulfs of Maine and of México and other gulf sites around the world). 

In December 2009, Rahmani was an accredited participant (with the Univer¬ 
sity of Boulder, Colorado) at the COP 15 in Copenhagen, i.e. the “Confer- 
ence of Parties” which tries to establish a world policy in response to the 
global challenge of climate change. This recent extensión of Rahmani’s 
work is ongoing as I write these lines, and Rahmani is currently preparing 
for COP16 which will be in Cancun (México) in November 2010. From 
the Copenhagen experience, one of the social dimensions which retained her 
attention is the importance of legal language in the elaboration of interna- 
tional treaties, and its connections to ethical dimensions of language and to 


38 That comparative work was featured in several forms, at different locations: A 
DVD presentation was premiered at a one-day event organized by Cultura21 
(Francesca Cozzolino, Davide Brocchi and myself) as part of a side-event (cu- 
rated by Lucrecia de Domizio Durini) at the 2007 Venice Biennale, and shown 
again at Feeling the Heat (Deutsche Bank, NYC, 2008). An installation was 
made for the exhibition Weather Report (2007) curated by Lucy Lippard at the 
Boulder Museum of Contemporary Art, and shown again at In Transition, Russia 
(National Center for Contemporary Art, Moscow, 2008). 

39 In the end, Rahmani had to renounce going to Cancun for COP16. 
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artistic work on the polysemy and potentials of language. She is now explor- 
ing the opportunities and implications of introducing certain words (such as 
“aspirations”) into the treaty language. 

Lynne Hull 

The artistic work of formerly Wyoming-based (and nowadays Colorado- 
based) environmental artist Lynne Hull is not merely intended for human 
enjoyment, but also for enjoyment by other species: Since 1983, she prac- 
tices a new category of art: “trans-species art”. As her argument goes, hu¬ 
man civilization has done a lot to benefit itself, and must now work to bene- 
fit other species. “And if art is a leading edge of civilization as we hope it is, 
was it possible that this idea of trans-species action could be done as art?” 
(Hull quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 88). Lynne Hull indeed belongs to the 
movement of ecological and environmental artists who critically reflected 
on the precedent of Land Art. “I’ve had a long-standing in earth or site- 
specific art, but too often it seemed so egocentric -on a grand scale, to go 
out and abuse the land in the ñame of art [...] I felt a growing need to make a 
positive gesture to the earth. Couldn't there be a small-scale, nurturing, per- 
haps even ‘feminine’ land art?” (Hull quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 89). Like 
the Harrisons who argüe that, whoever invites them, their real client is the 
land itself, Hull States on her website that “her client list ineludes hawks, 
eagles, pine martin, osprey, owls, spider monkeys, salmón, butterflies, bees, 
frogs, toads, newts, bats, beaver, songbirds, otter, rock hyrax, small desert 
species, waterfowl and occasional humans”. 

Hull’s work involves the creation of etchings on rock surfaces in deserts, 
that are deep enough to retain water or snow-melt for animáis to drink (she 
calis these “hydroglyphs”); “raptor roosts”, i.e. painted wooden sculptures 
on which birds of prey can perch without being electrocuted; small nesting 
islands for water birds; and other “habitat” sculptures which restore wildlife 
habitats damaged by human interventions (Hull calis this process “eco- 
atonement”). 2 She also conceived interpretive trails and wildlife observa- 
tion areas. The effectiveness of her work for the intended species was stud- 
ied by wildlife biologists and zoologists. “Five summers in a row, a special- 
ist observed young Ferruginous hawks, a threatened species, nesting in 


40 Personal communication with Aviva Rahmani (December 2009, in Copenhagen 
alongside COP15), and email discussions on Cultura21’s "COP16” mailing-list, 
which I created in January 2010. This lively Online discussion, suggested by A- 
viva Rahmani, involves several ecological artists, social scientists and cultural 
activists from México, the USA and Europe, around the question "which strategy 
for art at COP16?”. 

41 Artist’s website: http://www.eco-art.org/ [last accessed:07.02.2010 ]. 

42 See Hull’s artist statement at Creen Museum, available Online at http://green 
museum.org/content/artist_index/artist_id-7.html [last accessed 07/02/2010]. 
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Hull’s Lightning Raptor Roost (1990) [...] This led him to deem the project a 
success on scientific terms” (Spaid 2002, p. 76). To mention a project that 
failed despite its ingenuousness: Hull worked together with Mayans living 
in a Yucatán forest in 1998 (in Punta Laguna, Quintana Roo, México), on 
Puente Monos (treetop monkey bridge), attempting to help spider monkeys 
cross safely above a road, thereby supporting both biodiversity and eco- 
tourism. However, despite the technical Solutions found by the Mayans 
(combining light tree branches and nylon cord), the monkeys did not trust 
the construction, i.e. didn’t make use of the bridge (and Hull regretted the 
early departure of a biologist from the project, who might have been able to 
help solve this issue). Not content with supporting one specific species, 
Lynne Hull also aims to put “biofeedback loops” in place, i.e. to also sup- 
port other species indirectly through her intervention, and thus help rather 
than hinder biodiversity. 

The ecologically-minded art critic Suzi Gablik commented on Hull’s 
work, in 2000: “Where early site-specific sculpture was in a sense a parasite 
of nature, absorbing surrounding beauty but contributing little to its continu- 
ity, Hull’s work functions within that environment, exchanging beauty with 
that of the surroundings” (Gablik quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 76). 

In her work. Lynne Hull tries to harmonize the needs of human and non- 
human local communities. Laura Millim, Director of the Missoula Museum 
of the Arts (in Montana), who commissioned a project. observed that 
“Lynne is quite remarkable in her ability to communicate with people in all 
levels and sectors concerning her environmental ideas. She is able to con- 
vince public officials that her projects are practical and do-able. She takes 
simple problems and orchestrates public involvement to solve them. And 
she’s non-confrontational: gentle but determined” (Millim, quoted in Thorn- 
ton 1993). In that specific project, Hull strategized a ‘Modus Vivendi’ be- 
tween the local community and an invasive group of beavers. However, it 
seems that her strategy was not fully implemented, with the opposition of 
local environmentalists who, according to an account by Sue Thornton, were 
offended by having an artist involved on their ‘terrain’. Nevertheless, 
Thornton argües that, whereas HulTs Services to animáis cannot directly 
save any ecosystem, the “work’s greatest strength may lie in how it can edú¬ 
cate and unite people [...] HulTs collaborators range from telephone com- 
pany employees and wildlife biologists to fellow artists and the residents of 
a youth crisis center” (Thornton 1993). Thornton further argües that “HulTs 
projects nearly always require delicate choreography between government 
officials, prívate citizens, the natural world and the arts. The people who are 
involved must share each other’s needs and knowledge, and this collabora- 
tion provides an opportunity for all parties to grow” (ibid.). This insight 


43 However, Hull realized further projects with the Mayans that were more success- 
ful in concrete terms, also in terms of eco-tourism: Cf. Spaid 2002, pp. 78-79. 
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begs further analysis: The question of effective social change in art projects 
involving communities, will be addressed in chapter 7. 

David Haley 

The Manchester University based, British ecological artist David Haley, 
bears a peculiar position in this analysis, as his thinking contributed an es- 
pecially important turn in my own thinking for the current work: It is his use 
of the notion of “ecopoiesis” that freed me from the intellectual trap of Nik- 
las Luhmann’s concept of “autopoíesis” (as a descriptor of modem social 
systems and especially of the art system), together with Edgar Morin’s con¬ 
cept of eco-auto-organization (which became the grounding for my own 
theoretical development). I first used Haley’s “ecopoiesis” in 2007-2008 
(e.g. in eds. Kagan and Kirchberg 2008) before developing my own notion 
of “autoecopo'íesis” (introduced earlier, cf. pp. 159-160). 

In an article written for the catalog of the exhibition Everything will be 
fine / Alies wird gut (which I curated in 2007 together with Bettina Stein- 
briigge), Haley imagines a future characterized by an “eco-culture” and 
“ecopoiesis” as “the new way of life” and no longer the new paradigmatic- 
prophetic task of ecologists and eco-artists. He then discusses how art and 
Science may contribute to the move towards such a future. Global crises 
alone, such as climate change, may not be enough as drivers of change, be- 
cause “eco-centricity is not just a matter of political, ideological, corporate 
and civic preferences, it’s a way of understanding and working with our 
‘embodied ecology’. So, restoration of the habitats of others becomes the 
realisation of our complete connectedness” (Haley in eds Kagan and Stein- 
briigge 2007, p. 19). Such a change requires art, and not only Science, be- 


44 My first encounter with David Haley (and with the Harrisons, as well as a few 
others) occurred in Budapest in 2006, at a symposium on Sustainability and con- 
temporary art organized by curators Maja and Reuben Fowkes at the Central Eu- 
ropean University. Listening to Haley's interventions and arguments in the dis- 
cussions unfolding there, I was inspired and convinced most by his approach, in 
contrast to those of the other contributors. Since then, we have been exchanging 
and collaborating on a regular basis: I have invited Haley in March 2007 both as 
keynote speaker at the conference of the European Sociological Association’s 
Research NetWork for the Sociology of the Arts in Lüneburg and as artist in the 
exhibition Everything will be fine which I curated alongside the conference; in 
October 2008 in Beijing as speaker-participant at the Asia Europe Dialogue on 
Art, Culture and Climate Change (on which I was advising the organizer, Kate- 
lijn Verstraete of the Asia Europe Foundation); and in August 2010 as workshop 
organizer in the program of the first International Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences for Sustainability in Social Transformation, which I am directing. 

45 Haley’s interest in ‘Futures Studies’ is directed especially at Richard Slaughter, 
the author of Futures Bevond Dystopia: Creating Social Foresight (2004). 
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cause “ecology, like Gaia, is not a Science, but an art - ‘rt'. Science could 
only ever gain data about Gaia and ecology. Art is the understanding.” This 
claim is based on David Haley’s definition of art as “rt” which bases itself 
on “an Indo-Aryan noun/adjective of the Rg Veda, meaning the dynamic 
process by which the whole cosmos continúes to be created" (Haley 2008, p. 
201). But he is aware that such a definition has little to do with the main- 
stream definitions of art, which are encapsulated in a culture of unsustain- 
ability (cf. chapter 1): “It must be said, however, that seldom did art in 
Western Culture come anywhere near this understanding. The problem was 
that linear forms like progress and development were used as moral valúes 
by societies unwilling to recognise the complex, non-linear world [...] Much 
art, even eco-art became trapped in the paradox of radical gestures per- 
formed in reactionary contexts” (Haley in eds Kagan and Steinbriigge 2007, 
p. 19). 

Haley further points at the introduction of uncertainty in our world 
views, as a normal condition in much art, as an already dated novelty in Sci¬ 
ence (which carne in forcé throughout the 20“ century, starting with the fun¬ 
damental uncertainty in quantum physics, and later with what have become 
the Sciences of complexity), and as a new challenge in society. “Uncer¬ 
tainty has never been a problem in daily life. Uncertainty became a problem 
when people couldn't let go of their ‘classic’ mindsets and binary oppo- 
sites.” Haley quotes a question from F. David Peat: “In moving from cer- 
tainty to uncertainty, how will we begin to represent and envision our new 
world?” (Peat quoted in Haley 2008, p. 197). 

Discussing ecological crises as systemic social risks, Haley addresses 
the social dimensions of (un-)sustainability. He wonders “why there was no 
revolt or civil unrest in the United States following the blatant exclusión 
from provisión of the poor and in particular the African American poor” fol¬ 
lowing hurricane Katrina (Haley 2008. p. 197). 

Haley further engages his fellow humans to envision “graceful with- 
drawal” in front of the rising waters (the expression is borrowed from the 
Harrisons) and at times, his discourse grows very critical of any civiliza- 
tional prospects for sustainability, and entertains the possibility of learning 
through “collapse” as a preliminary to “reorganisation and recovery - or 
evolution”: In the context of the sixth great extinction of species in the his- 
tory of life on Earth, which our species is causing (as Haley points out after 
E. O. Wilson), Haley affirms: “Sustainability ceases to have any meaning in 
this context” (ibid., p. 199). 

David Haley is both a poet and an eco-artist, as well as a researcher and 
educator (director of the art&ecology research unit at Manchester Metro¬ 
politan University and leading the MA program ‘Art as Environment’). He 
conducted art projects in the UK, China, Taiwan, Germany and the USA, 
such as A Walk on The Wild Side (from 2004 on; eco-urban art-walks and 


46 On uncertainty as a normal condition in art, cf. also Haley and lyer 2009, p. 10. 
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films that consider Manchester as a living organism) and Rivers from the 
Future (a critical exploration of suburbia, with a focus on freshwater). He 
also collaborated with the Harrisons on the project Greenhouse Brit- 
ain:Losing Ground, Gaining Wisdom (2008). 

The limit I see in Haley’s approach. and which led me to differentiate 
my concept of autoecopoíesis from his ecopoiesis, is that his discourse is 
sometimes too holistic, insisting too much on unity and not sufficiently on 
diversity, and thus insufficiently addressing complexity (even though he 
does insist on the importance of complexity, repeatedly). This can be seen 
for example in his critique of Félix Guattari’s “three ecologies” (a book 
which has indeed become a fad in the British art world in recent years, and 
which I will discuss in chapter 6, section 3), where Haley argües that “there 
is only one ecology - the ecosystem of the whole and this embraces all di¬ 
versity”, and in the process, ignores the complex tensions between unity and 
diversity, and the different levels of emergence in reality that allow to speak 
of different. though inter-dependent, ecologies (an ecology of life, an ecol¬ 
ogy of the mind as initiated by Bateson, and an ecology of ideas and com- 
munication in human societies). Haley misses this point and reinforces his 
position with a quote from David Bohm which sounds especially holistic 
(and thus simplistic): “If [man] thinks of the totality as constituted of inde- 
pendent fragments, then that is how his mind will tend to opérate, but if he 
can inelude everything coherently and harmoniously in an overall whole that 
is undivided, unbroken, and without a border then his mind will tend to 
move in a similar way, and from this will flow an orderly action within the 
whole” (ibid., pp. 200-201). Although this argument is not wrong (and even 
has some valué as a counterweight to classical reductionism), it only tells a 
neat, “orderly” story indeed, and thus falls short of understanding complex¬ 
ity. 

I wrote above that Haley’s discourse is sometimes too holistic. but, to be 
fair, this is not systematically the case. In a recent text co-written with the 
Indian artist Jaya Iyer for the Asia Europe Foundation’s program “Con- 
nect2Culture”, he insists on “see[ing] the rich complexity of relationships 
between all the challenges as a joined-up entity requiring many diverse 
ways of thinking and inventing. Here the arts make an essential contribu- 
tion, to ‘keep the discourse plástic’. Art has the ability to exceed expecta- 
tions, to maintain a flexible mind, and make new questions” (Haley and Iyer 
2009, p. 8). 47 


47 More recently even, in the Spring 2010, Haley expressed his interest in Edgar 
Morin’s work after I introduced him to it (David Haley, personal communica- 
tion). 
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Shelley Sacks 

The South African, UK-based artist Shelley Sacks, who studied at the 
Akademie für Bildende Kunst in Hamburg and at the Free International 
University in the 1970’s as a student and collaborator of Joseph Beuys, 
works on the basis of Beuys" concept of “social sculpture”. She founded the 
Social Sculpture Research Unit (SSRU) at Oxford Brookes University. “The 
unit defines ‘social sculpture" as an interdisciplinary art practice that in- 
volves the audience in shaping social processes. Since thought and discus- 
sion are its core materials, it recognizes that all humans are artists capable of 
shaping a democratic, sustainable world” (Weintraub 2006, p. 75). The web- 
site of the SSRU further claims: 

"Social sculpture is a field of transformation. It is a place of questions. Social sculp¬ 
ture is a territory where inner and outer work co-incide. It emphasises the role of 
imagination in transformative social process and the centrality of altemative modes 
of thought. Social sculpture is concerned with exploring strategies, methods and 
principies that enable us to see, understand and act imaginatively to shape a humane 
and ecologically viable world. It is about: 

• perceiving interrelationships 

• joined up thinking and practice 

• enabling connective understanding.” 48 

Sacks is best known for her work Exchange Valúes: Images of Invisible 
Lives (frorn 1996 on), an installation (typically exhibited in art spaces) based 
on an extensive research: Sacks purchased many bananas in the UK where 
she lives, dried them and stitched them together, turning them into 20 dark 
sheets. She labeled each sheet with the “grower identification number” of 
the crate from which they carne. She then traced back the origin of the ba¬ 
nanas, and found back the specific farmers who cultivated the bananas, in 
the Carribean Windward Islands. Sacks interviewed the farmers about their 
working and living conditions, and co-organized meetings with them. The 
audio recordings of the interview were associated to the sheets, for the in¬ 
stallation. In the center of the installation, 10,000 dried banana skins are laid 
on the floor. Linda Weintraub comments: 


48 http://www.social-sculpture.org [last accessed: 02.03.2010], 

49 As Sacks describes, her project resulted from a very long gestation: She started 
drying banana skins and collecting them already in the early 1970"s in South Af¬ 
rica, reflecting on their producers and on economic networks. For more details on 
the detailed process of Sack's work, see: Shelley Sacks. “Banana is not an Easy 
Thing."' Available Online at www.exchange-values.org [last accessed: 02.03. 
2010 ], 
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“While the sweet smell of bananas calis to mind the familiar pleasures of a comfort 
food, the taut appearance of these sheets evokes anguish. This aesthetic contrast 
dramatizes the economic disparity between consumers and producers participating in 
the banana market. Memories of eating pleasures are thereby linked to the farmers' 
indignation and despair over their victimization by the worldwide banana market [...] 
Individual voices reporting the unsettling details of their lives shatter the anonymity 
of global economic distribution” (Weintraub 2006, pp. 71-72). 

The installation reveáis “complex networks of human relationships” (ibid.) 
and the different interests and viewpoints of producers, traders and consum¬ 
ers. Cultural geographer Ian Cook (Cook et al. 2000) characterized Ex- 
change Valúes as “connective aesthetics" - an expression that comes very 
cióse to the notion of “aesthetics of patterns that connect” that I proposed in 
the previous chapter after Gregory Bateson. 

The theme of Sacks' work is connected to the “banana wars” (whereby 
the EU was condemned by the WTO because of the preferential access to 
EU markets accorded to Carribean producers, which displeased Chiquita - 
the monopolistic Banana-multinational and infamous historical supporter of 
several Latin-American dictators). As Shelley Sacks commented, so-called 
‘free trade’ is a joke when “the enormous multinationals can afford to flood 
the market for weeks at a time with underpriced bananas” and achieve high 
yields by imposing extremely polluting agricultural practices and inhuman 
working conditions (Sacks quoted in Kelley 2008, p. 24). From its begin- 
ning in 1996, the Exchange Valúes project was clearly associated to a pro- 
motion of the ideas of “fair trade”, which in the meanwhile have greatly 
gained in popularity and in market-share across Europe. In 2008, Caffyn 
Kelley notes that “Oxfarn has initiated an International campaign for a fair 
and sustainable banana industry. In March 2008 the Windward Islands 
farmers association announced a contract to sell bananas through their na- 
tional fair trade organizations” (Kelley 2008, pp. 25-26). 

The installation by Shelley Sacks, confined to the typical art space of the 
exhibition (and exhibition visitors), is not comparable to the ecological art, 
embedded in communities, of e.g. Patricia Johanson, ñor to the policy- 
influencing work of the Harrisons. But Sacks claims that it is transformative 
too, because 

“although the consumer standing listening to the voice of the invisible producer is 
not, in that moment, involved in changing the status quo in any concrete way, re- 
sponses suggest that the experience of absence is so tangible - of a producer whose 
"skin' is stretched before us, whose voice is inside us - that it stirs one imaginatively, 
provoking an inward movement that we carry outwards into the world. People de- 
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scribe how the experience has given them a sense of their power to see things differ- 
ently, and to explore ways of getting involved in shaping a better world." 50 

As her opening speech for Exchange Valúes at the South African National 
Gallery, Cape Town, South Africa, on April 21st 2001, the writer Karen 
Press commented: 

"Is this social sculpture project doing anything that a pamphlet, a documentary film, 
or any other educational campaign by fair trade activists is not doing? What does it 
offer me? What does it expect from me? The first response to these questions must be 
that this is, whatever its other dimensions, an aesthetic experience: I am asked to 
look, to listen, I will want to touch (though of course I won’t, because of the rules of 
art galleries), I will stand still and let my senses be stimulated, my perceptions re- 
arranged. Something will happen that I can't predict - maybe the smallest heightening 
of attention, maybe memories triggered, or associations awoken. Connections will 
happen [... Shelley Sacks] reminds us of the deep connections we have with lives and 
labour and economic forces and organic processes in ever-widening circles around 
us, just by participating in the ordinary business of our days. This sense of connection 
is the first step in doing what the banana farmers’ story tells us has to be done: taking 
hold of the world, and changing it.” 51 

Furthermore, the exhibited installation itself is not the only aspect of Ex¬ 
change Valúes: 

“A number of ‘social sculpture' forums have taken place during the course of the 
project: whilst collecting the skins from members of the public over two weekends in 
the centre of Nottingham, where free bananas were given out in exchange for their 
skins; in the Windward Islands with growers and sustainable development activists, 
and in the social sculpture forums that take place alongside the physical installation 
in each venue.” 52 

Overall, the project presents itself as an example of “social sculpture”, ac- 
cording to its promoters: 

“The whole project is an excellent example of social sculpture - combining transfor¬ 
mativo social process (her re-envisioning work with the producers in the Windward 
Islands), connective aesthetics (reconnecting us with the world around us through the 
aesthetic form of the installation), and a ‘permanent conference' (discussions about 


50 Shelley Sacks. "Exchange Valúes Six Years On”. 2002. Available Online at 
www.exchange-values.org [last accessed: 02.03.2010], 

51 Karen Press. Opening Talk. 2001. Available Online at www.exchange-values.org 
[last accessed: 02.03.2010], 

52 Excerpt from the website www.exchange-values.org [last accessed: 02.03.2010]. 
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our role as Creative beings and positive forms of globalization, through the social 
sculpture forums that take place alongside the installation)” (Demarco nd). 

Among the latest projects initiated by Shelley Sacks is Ort des Treffens 
(April to September 2009, as part of Hannover’s Garten Región Projekt pro- 
gram), a series of events built around interviews of inhabitants of Hannover, 
who were “invited to reflect [...] about what they think they are doing in the 
world”. ‘ The project involved social sculpture artists Anja Steckling and 
Nicholas Stronczyk (Hannover), philospher Wolfgang Zumdick (Ox¬ 
ford/Aachen), philosopher and composer Alex Arteaga (Berlin), and Lukas 
Oertel (Bonn). 

James Turrell 

A good example of “Earthworks art” is Californian artist James Turrell’s 
work in progress “Roden Cráter”. The Roden Cráter is an extinct volcano in 
the Atizona desert which the artist has been transforming into a sky observa- 
tory since 1974. Turrell aims “to make visible the manifold phenomena oc- 
curring in the sky without us being aware of them under normal conditions 
[and] to enhance awareness of the perceptual qualities of the light [...] Tur¬ 
rell relies on whole systems of interdependent phenomena in the sky and on 
the earth” according to daily and seasonal cycles, weather conditions, and 
celestial phenomena (Bijvoet 1994, p. 98). A practicing Quaker, Turrell 
gives an explicit religious connotation to his work on the perception of light. 
About the experience of “Roden Cráter”, Suzi Gablik writes: “This is a set- 
ting in which to gather up and assimilate the grand harmonies of the cosmos 
- a place where you can experience geologic, rather than man-made, time. 
You have a powerful sense of standing on the surface of the planet. The 
feeling of being part of the physical world is very strong" (Gablik 1991, pp. 
82-83). 

Turrell also realizes museum installations also based on the perception 
of light. With all his light installations, and not only with “Roden Cráter”, 
Turrell tries to offer an immersive experience, a long moment of contempla- 
tion, to the viewer. But he is aware that such expectations are in most cases 
not realistic in the setting of art museums, because spectators tend to spend 
very little time exploring each exhibited artwork: “I saw the Mona Lisa 
when it was in L.A., saw it for 13 seconds and had to move on. But, you 
know, there’s this slow-food movement right now. Maybe we could also 
have a slow-art movement, and take an hour” (Turrell quotedin Douglas 
2005). In the earthwork “Roden Cráter”, this is more likely to occur, al- 
though, or rather because, the earthwork is not easily accessible, and thus 


53 Excerpt from the SSRU website at http://www.social-sculpture.org/develop 
ments/projects-processes-and-transactionsl/ort-des-treffens.htm; see also http:// 
www.ortdestreffens.de/ [last accessed 02.03.2010], 
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demands efforts from the visitor coming up to the cráter. That such efforts 
are required, was also formulated by Abram in his plea for a phenomenol- 
ogical-animistic experiencing of the landscape (cf. chapter 4, section 5). 

Andy Goldsworthy 

The British sculptor and photographer Andy Goldsworthy is one of the most 
widely known environmental artists (also associated to land art), in terms of 
media coverage, including in the mainstream cultural media. In 2000, he 
was appointed officer of the Order of the British Empire (cf. Adams 2007). 

In his work, Goldsworthy creates sculptures using, exclusively, materi- 
als found on the site. “I can’t edit the materials I work with. My remit is to 
work with nature as a whole” (Goldsworthy quoted in Sooke 2007). Golds¬ 
worthy both realized ephemeral works, with his bare hands, and permanent 
sculptures with the use of machines and stones. Most of his works, though, 
are ephemeral, and go through a process of decay. In such cases, he takes 
pictures of the work at a specific moment in the process (and his work be- 
came popular in the media mainly through these photographs). According to 
Suzi Gablik: “His approach, too, is premised on respect rather than on 
domination; his gestures are delicate and unobstrusive. [...] The challenge is 
in tuning in and adapting to different landscapes and seasons, establishing a 
dialogue with the place, cooperating with its subtle web of interrelated proc- 
esses” (Gablik 1991, p. 91). Goldsworthy's own discourse confirms Gab¬ 
lik’s interpretation: “I cannot stop the rain falling or a stream running. When 
I work with a leaf, rock, stick, it is not just the material in itself, it is an 
opening into the processes of life in and around it. When I leave it, these 
processes continué... These things are all part of a transient process that I 
cannot understand unless my touch is also transient - only so is the cycle 
unbroken, the process complete” (Goldsworthy quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 
92). Goldsworthy also learns techniques from traditional/indigenous 
sources, as for example in “Touching North” (1989), a work at the North 
Pole based on snow-cutting & packing techniques he learned from Looty 
Pitjamini (an Inuit based in the Arctic island of Ellesmere). 

Artistic work such as Goldsworthy’s (and e.g. Nils Udo’s) is more often 
refered to as “art in nature”, rather than as environmental or ecological art. 
As Sam Bower notices, “Art in Nature seems to find more inspiration in a 
type of Romantic Minimalism, revealing the abstract beauty and decorative 
potential of ephemeral natural forms. As such, it usually lacks overt femi- 
nist, ecological or political content" (Bower 2009). But it would be unfair to 
characterize Goldsworthy’s work as only ‘decorative’: As his own discourse 


54 However, Turrell’s work does not address ecological issues or social issues di- 
rectly, and therefore may not be labeled exactly as ‘ecological art' (but art his- 
torical labeling is not a major concern in my analysis). 
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quoted above suggests, his work is indeed also dealing with the transience 
of inter-related natural processes, and thus can contribute to eco-literacy. 


Section 4: The “Reenchantment of Art” 

ACCORDING TO SUZI GABLIK 

A new movement in art: connective and responsible 

In her book The Reenchantment of Art (1991), art historian and critic Suzi 
Gablik announces the emergence of a new movement in art, away from 
modernism and from postmodem nihilism. 3 ' 

“If modern aesthetics was inherently isolationist, aimed at disengagement and purity, 
my sense is that what we will be seeing over the next few decades is art that is essen- 
tially social and purposeful, art that rejects the myths of neutrality and autonomy. The 
subtext of social responsibility is missing in our aesthetic models, and the challenge 
of the future will be to transcend the disconnectedness and separation of the aesthet¬ 
ics from the social that existed within modernism” (Gablik 1991, pp. 4-5). 

Gablik’s criticism of modernism is not my main focus here (cf. chapter 1). 
Rather, especially insightful here is Gablik’s stressing of a conception com¬ 
parable to the ‘aesthetics of the patterns that connect" that I introduced in 
chapter 4 after Bateson. “There is a need for new forms emphasizing our es- 
sential interconnectedness rather than our separateness, forms evoking the 
feeling of belonging to a larger whole rather than expressing the isolated, 
alienated self ’ (ibid., pp. 5-6). This implies a different aesthetic relationship 
than the traditional observer-image relationship: “The visión we need to de- 
velop is not one that observes and reports. that objectifies and enframes, but 
one released from these reifying tendencies and rooted instead in a respon- 
siveness that ultimately expresses itself in action [and] is not purely cogni- 
tive, or purely aesthetic, but is opened up to the body as a whole” (ibid., pp. 
99-100). And it also implies a different understanding for the ‘roles’ of art in 
society: “In the past, we have had much of the idea of art as a mirror (re- 
flecting the times); we have had art as a hamrner (social protest); we have 
had art as furniture (something to hang on the walls); and we have had art as 
a search for the self. There is another kind of art, which speaks to the power 
of connectedness and establishes bonds, art that calis us into relationships” 
(ibid., p. 114). “As artists learn to intégrate their own needs and talents with 
the needs of others, the environment and the community, a new foundation 
for a non-self-conscious individualism may emerge” (ibid., p. 144). 


55 Gablik's critique of Modernism and of postmodern nihilism in art, was presented 
in chapter 1, section 2. 
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Gablik understands the self in a way that echoes the notion of autoeco- 
poiesis. She argües that “[b]y redefining the self as relational [...] we could 
actually bring about a new stage in our cultural and social evolution. The re- 
structuring of the Cartesian self, and its rebirth as an ecological self-plus- 
other or self-plus-environment” (ibid., p. 177) is an autoecopoietic move- 
ment. Gablik also sees this as taking part in a larger cultural shift: “The 
emerging new paradigm reflects a will to particípate socially [and] involves 
a significant shift from objects to relationships ” (ibid., p. 7). She also ac- 
knowledges the origins of such a shift, when mentioning that “the essence of 
the new paradigm emerging in physics, general systems theory and ecology 
changes our whole idea of reality with the notion of interconnectedness” 
(ibid., p. 22). She explicitly cites Fritjof Capra on this paradigm shift and 
stresses the importance of elaborating a rich ecological discourse. “The 
new ecological, non-Cartesian consciousness must be articulated very 
clearly, for it is both the model for personal transformation and the analyti- 
cal framework for social criticism and change in the ecological age” (ibid., 
p. 165). 

Gablik argües that the shift already started (when she was writing her 
text, i.e. already in the 1980’s), more in artistic practices than in theoretical 
discourses. According to her, “the fact is that many artists now conceive 
their roles with a different sense of purpose than current aesthetic models 
sanction, even though there is yet no comprehensive theory or framework to 
encompass what they are doing [and she thus calis forward] the emergence 
of a more participatory, socially interactive framework for art” (ibid., p. 7). 
Gablik further characterizes such a framework as 

“a framework for reconstructive postmodem practice, which, although less visible in 
the mainstream than deconstructive art, implicates art in the operative reframing of 
our entire world view [...] Reconstructivists are trying to make the transition from 
Eurocentric, patriarchal thinking and the ‘dominator’ model of culture toward an aes- 
thetics of interconnectedness, social responsibility and ecological attunement” (ibid., 

p. 22), 57 


56 Cf. Gablik 1991, pp. 163-164. 

57 Gablik is here pointing at a ‘feminine principie’, not at gender issues. “It is cru¬ 
cial to understand that there is a serious difference between "feminist” issues and 
the cultural recovery of the feminine principie” (Gablik 1991, p. 130). Gablik’s 
aim is to achieve “an integration of masculine and feminine energies into a more 
Creative partnership as the very ground of our whole culture" (ibid., p. 176). 
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The feminine principie after Riane Eisler, ‘integralism’ 
and the risk of holistic simplification 

In her discussion of a “feminine principie” to balance with a “masculine 
principie", Gablik (1991) refers to Riane Eisler’s view of ‘dominator’ vs. 
‘partnership’ rnodels in human history, in the evolution of civilizations. 
Eisler (1987)’s gender-holistic “Cultural Transformation Theory” op- 
poses two basic rnodels of civilization across the history of Europe and 
the Mediterranean world: A "dominator model” (whether patriarchal or 
sometimes matriarchal) ranking and hierarchizing gender, and a “part¬ 
nership model” where gender is no basis for superiority or inferiority and 
which results in a less authoritarian, more peaceful and egalitarian or- 
ganization of society. Eisler’s two rnodels are not about women vs. men 
per se, but about two systems of valúes. In her best-selling book The 
Chalice and the Blade, Eisler presents historical examples of the partner¬ 
ship model (e.g. in Neolithic times, the Cretan civilization, in the actions 
and discourses of the Christ -according to her interpretation, also based 
on lately rediscovered ‘heretic’ gospels), and discusses how “gylanic re- 
surgence” was repeatedly repressed (e.g. in classical Athens, arnong 
early Christians, in medieval Europe). 

Eisler’s work offers interesting, valuable insights at a conceptual 
level, but the supporting body of evidence is weak, and she often fails to 
offer a nuanced, less dichotomous account of European history. It raises 
the general issue of a risk of over-simplification by holism, which is high 
in the works of so-called ‘integralists. Thirteen years after The Reen- 
chantment of Art, Suzi Gablik (2004) refers to Ken Wilber, another fa- 
rnous ‘integralist’ author, overall less simplistic than Laszlo, though 
probably still over-holistic. Gablik borrows frorn him the notion that 
“the world is one undivided whole”. 

However, in the same text Gablik also refers to Basarab Nicolescu’s 
Manifestó of Transdisciplinarity which, while very open to spiritualist 
and religious discourses (as is Wilber), clearly rules out any holistic 
thinking model, while talking of an “open unity” of reality and referring 
to Edgar Morin’s work. From Nicolescu, Gablik retains the difference 
between multi-, Ínter- and transdisciplinarity, as well as the notion of 
múltiple “levels or reality”, which, she notes, “has a unique goal: to pro- 
pel us beyond either/or thinking into a co-existence of nested truths” 
(Gablik 2004). Gablik sees that Nicolescu and Wilber both focus on 
multidimensionality in reality, but she seems however to ignore the dif- 
ferences between the ‘complexity’ approach (Morin and Nicolescu, as 
introduced in chapter 3 and 4) and the integralist discourse. 


58 Cf. my criticism of Laszlo in chapter 2, section 4. 

59 Cf. Wilber 2007. 
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Reconstructive postmodernism 

Gablik argües in favour of a reconstructive, rather than merely deconstruc- 
tive postmodernism, because “we cannot reject this oíd view [i.e. modern- 
ism] until we have a new view that seems more convincing. Change is most 
likely to occur [...] through people who are as far removed from cynicism as 
they are from utopianism” (Gablik 1991, p. 23). She adds that “labeling as 
idealistic, utopian or naive those who believe change is possible can be seen 
as the most effective way to make sure that things are left exactly as they 
are” (ibid., p. 25). Such a comment was still relevant ten years after the pub- 
lication of Gablik’ s text, especially against analyses that continued to defend 
ironic deconstruction as the only possible form of artistic discourse about 
sustainability: Art sociologist Ulf Wuggenig offered a symptomatic dis¬ 
course going in that direction, arguing that the reactions of “advanced con- 
temporary art” to the dominance of economic and techno-centric thinking in 
the discourse of sustainable development. “are today only conceivable in 
critical, deconstructive or ironic form” (Wuggenig 2001, p. 257). 

But Gablik does not advócate for an end to deconstruction; rather, she 
argües for reframing deconstruction as a moment in a reflexive process in- 
forming possible choices rather than negating all choices. She further 
characterizes “responding to what is going on”, on the artist’s part (as op- 
posed to merely observing), as taking responsibility; “Responsibility implies 
that one is carrying out intentions, shaping the environment, influencing 
others. So the question is, how much responsibility are we willing to take 
for exercising intentionality in the world?” (Gablik 1991, p. 33). Gablik 
clearly opposes Baselitz’s irresponsibility claim (cf. chapter 1, section 2). 

Gablik also opposes the relationships-based art she promotes, to the 
autonomy-based art of modernism: 

"[I]f the principie of linking, or partnership, is to become the basis of a new con- 
sciousness, then the notion that art and society are at odds with each other - the oíd 
adversarial relationship - will need to be revised. And if all levels of experience and 
the world are now perceived in terms of relationship , it represents the paradigmatic 
defeat of radical autonomy and the oíd avant-garde mándate for oppositional prac- 
tices” (ibid., p. 68). 

Shamanic art 

Gablik longs for “the ability to shift mindsets and thus to perceive other re- 
alities - to move between the worlds, as ancient shamans did” (ibid., p. 42), 
echoing David Abram’s phenomenological/animistic discourse. From this 
perspective, Gablik celebrates the work of Chicago-based artist Fern 


60 Cf. Gablik 1991, p. 27. 
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Schaffer who enacts rituals, e.g. at the winter solstice in the waters of lake 
Michigan, and of Californian artist and dancer Rachel Dutton, who makes 
sorts of totemic sculptures and claims: “I was able to enter the [...] dream 
world directly through my art” (ibid., p. 51). 

Gablik argües that shamanistic rituals are relevant to modern individuáis 
because they “provide a possible basis for reharmonizing our out-of-balance 
relationship with nature” (ibid., p. 45), and because they break the “isolation 
of the ego-mind from the archetypal unconscious” (ibid., p. 52 referring to 
Karl Jung). Gablik’s discourse should not be mistaken for a so-called ‘lud- 
dite’ rejection of all modern technology, or for superficial exoticism. “It is 
not a matter of trying to imitate an archaic cultural style so much as foster- 
ing psychic mobility - opening oneself up to a range of visionary experience 
in a culture whose mind-set has made the very idea of other worlds unthink- 
able” (ibid., p. 47). Gablik’s discourse should also not be mistaken for ‘New 
Age’, esoteric spiritualism. “The sacredness of both life and art does not 
have to mean something cosmic or otherworldly - it emerges quite naturally 
when we cultivate compassionate, responsive modes of relating to the world 
and to each other” (ibid., p. 181). Gablik also characterizes such “visionary” 
experiences as 

“ego-deconstruction - a practice [...] in which the self experiences directly the deep 
connection between the human world, the plant world and the animal world [...] illu- 
sions of duality dissolve, and with them, oíd assumptions about a distinct and sepá¬ 
rate ego-self codified by our culture |... I]n the nondualistic view, everything in the 
universe is understood as dancing energy patterns interweaving a single continuum 
[of which] we are [...] cocreators” (ibid., pp. 54-55). 

This bears consequences for the notions of self and of freedom: “We need to 
think about 'practices of the self’ that do not sepárate the self from society 
and withdraw it from social responsibility [and] that understand the essen- 
tial intertwining of self and other, self and society, that are aware of the sub- 
tle complexities in this intertwining” (David Michael Levin. quoted in ibid., 
pp. 64-65). 

Gablik (1991) further refers to the paintings of Gilah Yelin Hirsch (from 
Venice, California) and sculptures of Richard Rosenblum (based in Newton, 
Massachusetts) - especially the latter’s Manscape (a walking figure made of 
roots of dead trees -and then cast in bronze): For Gablik, “these figures seem 
to see through the earth’s eyes. Uprootedness is part of modern alienation; 
Rosenblum creates a metaphor of belongingness, of rerooting ourselves in 
the universal bond of biological existence [...] Manscape , in particular, re- 
connects us with this prima materia of the earth [...] From it we learn that 
matter can give birth” (Gablik 1991, p. 56). Here, Gablik’s discourse joins 
Morin’s cosmological discussion on the poiesis of matter (and Prigogine’s 
dissipative structures), although Gablik ignores Morin’s work. 
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Gablik further discusses James Turrell’s work “Roden Cráter” as allow- 
ing a transcending experience of connectedness: “The viewer who comes to 
Roden Cráter, in the tradition of the visión quest or pilgrimage, since it is 
not easy to get there - makes the transition from spectator to participant [...] 
we get inside the landscape and can develop our own affective ties with it” 
(ibid., p. 83). Here, Gablik’s experience of “Roden Cráter” can be further in- 
formed by Abram’s discussion of a phenomenological-animistic quality of a 
landscape-experience. 

In the same line, Gablik also discusses the work of Ontario-based com- 
poser R. Murray Schafer, for whom “modern theory teaches that revolutions 
in art occur when styles are challenged. But they ignore the bigger revolu- 
tion of context” (Schafer quoted in Gablik 1991, p. 86), i.e. the physical en- 
vironment in which an art-experience is offered. Gablik discusses 
Schafer’s open-air Opera “The Princess of the Stars”, which takes place on a 
lake at late night / early morning (until the very exact moment of sunrise). 
The audience has to arrive to the lake-side around 5am, and is immersed in 
the performance of a "mythopoetic story” involving musicians, singers, ac- 
tors and dancers on the lake, in canoes, in the surrounding trees, also even- 
tually singing bird-calls to the local real birds who then begin to wake up 
and sing themselves. At dawn, the rising sun itself is integrated as a charac- 
ter, the Sun god rescuing the princess. “It will be an effort to get up in the 
dark, drive thirty miles or more to arrive on a damp and chilly embankment, 
sit and wait for the ceremony to begin. And what ceremony? Dawn itself, 
the most neglected masterpiece of the modern world” (Schafer quoted in 
Gablik 1991, p. 87). Gablik further discusses Schafer’s book The Tuning of 
the World , where he addresses issues of sound-pollution, and also explains 
his interest for outdoor sceneries where he cannot control all the sounds but 
must work “on nature’s terms” as Gablik phrases it. Schafer considers it a 
duty of musicians, who are “most attuned to sounds”, to “take responsibility 
for orchestrating and controlling the whole acoustic environment [...] 
help[ing] alleviate noise pollution through refashioning our soundscape so it 
is more in tune with natural models” (Gablik 1991, p. 88). 


61 At the level of art-sociological analysis, a more detailed focus on the importance 
of the physical and social context is present in Hans Abbing’s comparison of the 
‘high art', introspective atmosphere of the typical classical music concert hall, vs. 
the ‘new art’, more informal atmosphere of a pop music venue (cf. Abbing 2006, 
2009). But to Schafer, both contexts are equally uninteresting, as they offer, in 
his view, little more than two different forms of comfortable, non-demanding 
“entertainmenf. While Abbing acknowledges the entertainment valué of art, 
Schafer demands of his audience an even greater immersion in the art-experience 
than the traditional classical music artists do. 
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An over-harmonious, holistic view 

Like Edgar Morin, Suzi Gablik does not aim to abandon disjunctive ration- 
ality altogether, but rather to replace it in a new context: “We have yet to 
discover what new “wirings” are possible when the visionary enters into ac¬ 
tive collaboration with the rational” (ibid., p. 57). 

Unlike Morin, however, she tends to over-emphasize harmony, up to the 
point of foliowing a Habermassian tendency to negate differences and im¬ 
pose a notion of consensus, in her apology for the archetype of the ‘shaman’ 
vs. the modernist archetype of the ‘hero’. For example, she writes: 

“Whereas male myths, and the myths of modernism, typically have focused upon 
tasks of separation and mastery of self over environment, within the model of part- 
nership it is a question of trying to realize a context in which social purposes may be 
served [...] 'by finding beautiful ways of harmonizing interests rather than sublime 
ways of detaching oneself from others" interests”’ (ibid., p. 67, with a quote from 
Habermas). 

Gablik, in her essay, repeatedly goes very far into an apology of consensus, 
celebrating “an open continuum for interaction, for a process of relating and 
weaving together - a flow in which there is no critical distance, no theoreti- 
cal violence, no antagonistic imperative, but rather the reciprocity we find at 
play in an ecosystem, that is essential to skillful functioning” (ibid., p. 73). 
The discussion of complexity already demonstrated that a solely harmony- 
based understanding of the ecosystem is far too simplistic (cf. chapter 3, 
section 1). I will come back, later, to the fallacy of the notion of ‘consen¬ 
sus’, arguing myself instead for a non-Habermassian notion of ‘compro- 
mise’, whereby harmony and differentiation can be complementary, without 
the one being dissolved by the other (cf. chapter 7, section 2). 

The connective self 

Suzi Gablik sees an example of the “connective self’ in the work of Mierle 
Laderman Ukeles (already introduced above). She quotes Ukeles: 

“If art’s function is to articúlate a notion of human freedom [...] then the problem is 
how to make the notion of freedom relevant to everybody, not just an élite group. It 
has to be connected to the world, but then you immediately have restrictions. [...] Ac- 
tion painters were engaged in a notion of puré freedom. I love that notion of freedom, 
but you can only talk about freedom when you can deal with the air and the earth and 
the water [and the] people who are dealing with this” (Ukeles, quoted in Gablik 
1991. p. 69). 

Gablik vests very high expectations, or hopes, in such work. She argües, af- 
ter David Michael Levin, that 
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"our technological world is a reflection of gestores motivated by the masculine 'will 
to power’ [...] If we could reverse these tendencies and develop instead gestures of 
‘reciprocal touching’, gestores that bring together, receive and welcome, modest ges¬ 
tores of solicitude and tact, which belong to the maintenance of being, the possibili- 
ties are so profound as to imply a new social and cultural order” (Gablik 1991, p. 71). 

“World healing, in this sense, begins with the individual who weleomes in 
the other [with a] lowering of the personal wall and expressing spontaneous 
empathy” (ibid., p. 75). The work of Ukeles, according to Gablik, moves in 
this direction, in starch contrast to Richard Serra’s Titled Are (cf. Gablik’s 
critique of Serra, described in chapter 1, section 2). 

“Ukeles’s extraordinary ability to empathically knit herself into the community of 
sanitation workers, and to transfonn the alien audience into the empathic audience, 
communicates, at least to me, the pleasures of Creative attunement and interaction 
over those of autonomy and, as in the case of Serra, radical opposition of the self im- 
posing itself on the other [... SJhe merges her consciousness with the workers, con¬ 
verses with them, learns from them and becomes one with them" (ibid., p. 73). 

Gablik celebrates artists who aim to connect with what Abram termed the 
“more-than-human”, and especially with other species. She points at the 
work of Lynne Hull with her trans-species sculptures, but also at Andy 
Goldsworthy (whose work develops a “mystique of the land’’, according to 
her), and at the flower-paintings of New-York based Robert Janz (who re- 
draws everyday, in a gallery, the life-cycle stages of a flower). The latter 
gives her the opportunity to argüe in favor of “a revisión of our time- 
horizon” away from short-term thinking and linear time, and into an appre- 
ciation of the time of ecological and biological eyeles. Gablik also points 
at the work of performance artist Rachel Rosenthal (based in Los Angeles), 
who portrayed the persona of the Earth in her piece L. O. W.. 

But Gablik also discusses artists whose work focuses on the human so¬ 
cial relationships, such as e.g. Krzysztof Wodiczko with his Homeless Vehi- 
cle Project (cf. Gablik 1991, pp. 100-102), and more especially Bervely 
Naidus whose work enaets social relationships and “succeeds in actually re- 
alizing this interrelationship; artist and audience form a relational dyad, so 
that the two parts can no longer be defined independently” according to 
Gablik (ibid., p. 158). The work of Beverly Naidus engages its audiences in 
discussing specific social and/or ecological issues, in the context of her ex- 
hibited installations. Naidus aims to involve the audience/participants emo- 
tionally and evaluates her success insofar as she can tap into the “audience’s 
ability to identify and connect with what is being said” (Naidus, quoted in 
Gablik 1991, p. 161). The transformative valué of Naidus’ work, Gablik 
comments, lies in the valué of genuine dialogue. Gablik further refers to 


62 Cf. Gablik 1991, p. 90. 
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quantum physicist David Bohm, also known for his writings on the virtues 
of genuine dialogue vs. confrontational ‘discussions’ (Bohm 2006). 

Corning back to the issue of homelessness, Gablik contrasts Wodiczko’s 
art objects the work of another artist working with homeless people: Bradley 
Me Callum. Me Callum observed that the homeless people in his city 
(Richmond) were using grocery carts which were not very practical for 
them. Unlike Wodiczko, Me Callum wanted to help the homeless as “a liv- 
ing artistic practice, an actual modus operandi that would go beyond a 
merely symbolic potential” (Gablik 1991, p. 171). 3 Me Callum developed a 
cart and experimented it together with homeless people who were giving 
him feedback on how to improve the design. He developed the association 
“Collaborative Urban Sculpture”, whereby individual carts and other tempo- 
rary shelters can be crafted together with homeless people. Gablik especially 
describes one lengthy collaboration with a homeless woman narned Jackie, 
who was uninterested with his carts and wanted instead to adapt some public 
benches to her needs. Gablik describes how they worked together until both 
were satisfied with the results (and not only Me Callum). Gablik comments: 
“The healing power of what [Me Callum] does rests not so rnuch in the ob- 
ject exchanged, but in the path of mutuality and understanding that is cre- 
ated” (ibid.). 

Gablik also celebrates the collective paintings by the teenagers group 
KOS (“Kids of Survival”) around New-York artist Tim Rollins (cf. Gablik 
1991, pp. 106-109), and the work of Los Angeles-based performance artist 
John Malpede, who founded and direets a theatre group composed of Street 
people, basing their improvisational work on stories collected from the local 
community. Malpede’s group is called LAPD (the Los Angeles Poverty De¬ 
partment), and gives, according to Gablik, “a direct experience of what it 
means to be a homeless person" with characters who are not necessarily nice 
or pitiful, and without political overtones. She comments: 

“No matter how accurately art may mirror back to society its own negative features, 
the perception that alienation subsides when we become aware of our connectedness 
with others leads inevitably to a different sort of artistic practice - oriented toward 
the achievement of shared understandings and [...] ‘moral-transformatory processes’. 
[...] You cannot exactly define it as self-expression - it is more like relational dynam- 
ics. Once relationship is given greater priority, art embodies more aliveness and col¬ 
laboration, a dimensión excluded from the solitary, essentially logocentric discourses 
of modernity” (ibid., pp. 105-106). 


63 Wodiczko’s homeless carts made only for the art space, and which are consid- 
ered impractical for real use by its critics, are also criticized by Wolfgang Zinggl 
of Wochenklausur who echoes “the suspicion that he is utilizing social destitu- 
tion for the purpose of creating ‘valuable exhibition pieces’” (ed. Zinggl 2001, p. 
17). 
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This implies listening as much as telling. In what she calis “art in the em¬ 
patille mode”, e.g. in the work of performance artist Suzanne Lacy, Gablik 
sees an example of the “listening selfsetting up “an experience with recip- 
rocal listening” which is required in order to transform “the experience of 
exclusión and alienation from society into one of Creative empowerment in 
the community” (ibid., p. 110). Gablik refers especially to Lacy’s works 
Whisper, the Waves, the Winds (1984, a procession by 150 women followed 
by conversations between them and with the audience) and The Cristal Quilt 
(1986, a procession by 600 eider women, also followed by conversations 
and by a choreography of hands-movements suggesting quilt-making, in a 
pre-arranged installation with a larger surrounding audience ). 4 As Gablik 
notes, “[F]or Lacy, the ‘success’ of the work is measured by whether or not 
the process of networking among the women continúes once the perform¬ 
ance itself is finished” (ibid.. p. 111). Gablik further discusses how some of 
the women involved in the performance founded an organization dedicated 
to challenging gender stereotypes. 

A critique of Critical Theory 

Gablik also confronts how the art world of contemporary art, and especially 
the “critical theory” circles, have tended to reject work such as Dominique 
Mazeaud’s, which Gablik characterizes as not-based on the transgression of 
prior aesthetic codes, but based on “another integrating myth entirely: com- 
passion” (ibid.. p. 121). Gablik tells how Dominique Mazeaud began in 
1987, “The Great Cleansing of the Rio Grande River”, ritually (but also 
concretely) removing trash and pollutants from the river once a month, and 
keeping a diary of the process. That project lasted until 1994, and was thus 
ongoing when Gablik was writing about it. After that project, Mazeaud later 
realized e.g. the performance “Point of Tears”, which was performed inter- 
nationally, and was invited by several academic and art institutions. 

Gablik claims that (at the time of writing her essay, in the late 1980’s), 
Mazeaud’s work is not recognized as art, by the "critical theory” circles, and 
she asks: "What makes using a bed for canvas, or walking a line in the de- 
sert, or exhibiting a manufactured urinal, more acceptable as art than haul- 
ing a withered sofá out of a dying river?” (ibid., p. 134). Gablik points at the 
resistance of the artworld to the idea of usefulness (which is to be connected 
to her overall critique of modernism and of postmodernism in art - cf. chap¬ 
ter 1, section 2). Chris Burden ("Art doesn’t have a purpose”), David Smith 
(in his affirmation of his “arrogant independence to create”) and Walter de 


64 While Gablik talks of 600 participants in The Cristal Quilt, other sources talk of 
430 participants (e.g. at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Suzanne_Lacy ). 

65 Cf. artist biography at Green Museum: 

http://greenmuseum.org/content/artist_content/ct_id-202 _artist_id-l ll.html; 

and artist website at http://www.earthheartist.com [last accessed: 10.02.2010], 
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Maria’s essay “Meaningless Work”, are stressed by Gablik as illustrations 
that “[o]ur culture’s most cherished idea remains the aggressive insistence 
on freedom for its own sake, freedom without praxis - the kind of freedom 
that makes picking up the garbage valid as art only if you want to “ro¬ 
mance” the trash (that is, use it for an aesthetic effect), but not if you step 
beyond the valué vacuum to try to clean up the river” (ibid., p. 135). Gablik 
further echoes Alian Kaprow’s critique of the predominance of “artlike art” 
over “lifelike art”. Artlike art “is the art that is sepárate from life [and] en- 
gages in dialogue with other art, and is supported by galleries, museums and 
professional art journals, al¡ ofwhom [...] need artists whose art is artlike’ 
(ibid., p. 137). Gablik quotes Kaprow’s account of the failure of “lifelike 
art” from the 1960’s (e.g. Kaprow’s own "happenings”): “We couldn’t by- 
pass the framing devices, perceptual clichés, and valúes of traditional Mod- 
ern art. ... We were always obliged to put on a show. All the traditional es- 
thetic habits of detached spectatorship [...] were brought to the new situation 
intact” (Kaprow, quoted in ibid., p. 138). Gablik criticizes the art world’s re- 
fusal to give itself a “moral imperative”, and she adds: 

“What we clearly do not have, at this point, is any working framework for a socially 
or ecologically grounded art - an art that is accountable to the larger whole, in the 
sense of being contextually rooted in a living connection with a containing organic 
field. And [...] we can’t have such a concept as long as we remain hooked on the 
myth of puré creativity and the inherent purposelessness of art for art’s sake [and the] 
ideal of an autonomous aesthetic culture” (Gablik 1991, p. 139). 

But the situation is not blocked, according to Gablik. 

“When everything is perceived as dynamically interconnected [as in the nondualistic 
view advocated by Gablik], art needs to collaborate with the environment and a new 
sense of relationship causes the oíd polarity between art and audience to disappear. 
[...] Then meaning is no longer in the observer, ñor in the observed, but in the rela¬ 
tionship between the two [...] recognizing that when observer and observed merge, 
the visión of static autonomy is undermined” (ibid., pp. 150-151). 


Usefulness or Uselessness: 

A line of fracture in the art world of contemporary art? 

The resistance to the very world ‘useful’, often accompanied by (legití¬ 
mate) warnings against the threat of an ‘instrumentalization’ of art, was 
indeed a characteristic reaction which I also encountered repeatedly in 
the past few years, the last example being the director of the “Haus der 
Kulturen der Welt”, during the CultureIFutures conference in Copenha- 
gen in December 2009, alongside the Climate Conference: He repeatedly 
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expressed anger against other Asían and European artists and theatre di- 
rectors when they would come cióse to a wish to be “useful”. b This 
strong emotional reaction points at a possible taboo. However, in the 
context of that international conference on the role of the arts in “the 
transition to an ecological age”, his position was, it seemed, not shared 
by many of the participants. 

A shift, and lines of fracture, may thus be appearing, which would 
point at a possible shift in the art worlds beyond the mere eco-art circles 
(but this would require further exploration). Gablik made such a claim in 
2004, in her ‘position paper’ for the first Monongahela Conference, ar- 
guing that 

“the art world of today appears to have bifurcated into two completely different 
aesthetic paradigms, each one differing sharply in their view about the meaning 
and purpose of art. In the first instance [...] autonomy implying social separate- 
ness as the basic premise of art-making. In the second instance are artists who 
want art to have some worthy agenda outside of itself, and a socially redeeming 
purpose” (Gablik 2004). 

Gablik observes that the strength of the latter lies in their “decentralized 
network structures”, which she characterizes as “communities of prac- 
tice” (pointing especially at the Internet), by contrast to the institutional 
networks of the more established art world organizations, which she de¬ 
scribes as “hegemonic, competitive, institutional structures of modern- 
ism” (ibid.). 


A critique of uselessness 

Gablik recognizes that the notion of art’s uselessness did historically have 
some limited valué insofar as it constitutes a “slap in the face of utilitarian 
logic” and, quoting Haacke, acknowledges that “[i]n its time [the doctrine of 


66 This observation stems from my direct participation at the ASEF experts com- 
mittee at the “CulturelFutures” conference in December 2009. I was directly in¬ 
volved in such discussions, departing from the views expressed by the director of 
the “Haus der Kulturen der Welt”. The reader should however know that the sa¬ 
me “Haus der Kulturen der Welt”, a major art institution in Berlín, is organizing 
from 2010 to 2012, an initiative entitled “ÜBER LEBENSKUNST: Intiative für 
Kunst und Nachhaltigkeit”, with a budget of 3,5 Million euros from the Germán 
Cultural Foundation (Kulturstiftung des Bundes), and therefore seems to show a 
strong commitment to the question of art and ecology: Cf. http://www.hkw.de/ 
de/programm/2010/ueber_lebenskunst/projekt_detail,php [last accessed 

10.02.2010], 
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art for art’s sake] did indeed perform a liberating role” (Haacke quoted in 
Gablik 1991, p. 141). But in contemporary society, and as I myself argued 
earlier (in my discussion of the Romantic Order in the Technological Sys¬ 
tem, or RO-TS, in chapter 1), such art is alienating, and “in the ñame of 
radical autonomy, it is the puré and disinterested art work that can be most 
readily harnessed into the social process, and lends itself to easy cooptation 
by the economic apparatus” (Gablik 1991, p. 142). 

By contrast, she celebrates Joseph Beuys’ concept of the “social sculp- 
ture” for its focus on the moral and social dimensión of artistic practice, and 
for going beyond earlier efforts at closing the gap between art and life, e.g. 
by Alian Kaprow. Gablik advocates for such an approach as Beuys’ or 
Mazeaud’s, and celebrates them as artistic work, because they combine a 
utilitarian with a spiritual function, thereby also connecting different levels 
of existence. Gablik does not argüe for a narrowly utilitarian art, but for an 
art that retains strong symbolic valué and has the ambition to “heal a cul¬ 
ture” (ibid., p. 143). In this sense, she quotes Kaprow as stating: “Lifelike 
art in which nothing is sepárate is a training in letting go of the sepárate self. 
[...] It is even possible that some lifelike art could become a discipline of 
healing [shifting the meaning of art] from being an end to being a means” 
(Kaprow, quoted in ibid., p. 145). 

In her 2004 “position paper” for the Monongahela Conference, Gablik 
hints very shortly at the institutional dimensión of the change process she 
heralds (i.e. a dimensión which she failed to discuss in her 1991 book, offer- 
ing herself to a possible critique from the 'Institutional Critique’ movement, 
for her lack of attention to the inevitability and necessity of social institu- 
tions, also in the art worlds). She writes: “New paradigms demand new Sys¬ 
tems to support them. Just as Modernism brought us the white box gallery, I 
hope the environmental art movement encourages people to see the entire 
world as deserving of aesthetic attention" (Gablik 2004). But the “entire 
world” is too wide for being a social institution. As already noted, in the 
same text she points at the networks of the eco-art movement as “communi- 
ties of practice” and at the example of the exhibition Ecovention in 2002 for 
its inter-disciplinary association of professionals from many disciplines be¬ 
yond the art world. Such networks may indeed offer an adequately flexible 
and open institutional support structure for interdisciplinary, intercultural 
practices allowing ‘entrepreneurship in conventions’ as an implementation 


67 Such a view is not necessarily shared by all. For example, the Austrian art group 
“Wochenklausur” rejects the shamanic figure of Beuys, and adheres to a more 
strictly utilitarian set of goals (personal communication from Wochenklausur 
members). 
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of the autoecopoietic sensibility (cf. my model of ‘double entrepreneurship 
in conventions’ in chapter 7). 

Gablik’s discourse is also echoed in the work of other artists whom Gab- 
lik (1991) did not mention, for example Patricia Johanson, who was intro- 
duced above, and who insists to see her art as “useful”, by opposition to the 
self-referential discourses of contemporary art where “art feeds upon art, so 
you get an ever-diminishing dialogue” (Johanson, quoted in Kelley 2006, p. 
104), i.e. as I argued in chapter 1, an increasingly autistic autopo'ietic proc- 
ess. Johanson criticizes much of what is done under the ñame of “public art” 
nowadays, and advocates for a breakdown of the barriere “between aes- 
thetic, functional and ecological - between what is art, architecture and 
landscape" in order to achieve ecologically and socially functional inte- 
grated projects (ibid.). About the risks of ‘instrumentalization’ of art, Johan¬ 
son takes a pragmatic approach, deciding on a case by case basis, whether a 
project will be sufficiently contributing “toward a more benevolent world”, 
rather than aiming for an abstract, detached critical-moral purity. 


Section 5: The Monongahela Conference 

ON POST-lNDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

In 2004, a conference in Pittsburgh gathered several (predominantly US- 
American) eco-artists and associated curators and critics/writers, who re- 
flected together on their work as public art potentially bringing transforma- 
tions to urban places. The documents from that conference illustrate both the 
issues discussed and the shared spaces of understandings, across different 
practitioners and discussants of contemporary ecological art. 

Among the conference participants were the Harrisons and Suzi Gablik, 
who were already introduced earlier in this chapter, but also Tim Collins 
and Reiko Goto (the conference hosts), Ann Rosenthal, the collective Tem- 
porary Services, Grant Kester, the London-based collective PLATFORM, 
A. Laurie Palmer, Stacy Levy, Stephanie Flom (for ‘The Persephone Pro¬ 
ject’) Tom and Connie Merriman, Jackie Brookner and Erica Fielder. I 
will discuss the “position papers” written by the above-listed persons and 
collectives as inputs for the 2004 Monongahela conference. But before this. 


68 The international Cultura21 network, which 1 ha ve contributed to build since 
2006, is also working in this direction (i.e. flexible networks). See www. 
cultura21 .net. 

69 Besides, also participating at the conference were: the Pittsburgh collective 
"GroundZero Action NetWork”, the author Malcom Miles, the sociologist Nicola 
Kirkham, the environmental reclamation artist Angelo Ciotti and the ecological 
artist and puppeteer Mark Dannenhauer. 
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I will discuss Tim Collins’ follow-up paper which was written afterward as 
an attempted synthesis of the insights from the conference (Collins 2004b). 

Collins’ synthesis 

In his post-conference paper, Tim Collins asks which specific contributions 
an eco-artist can offer, beyond what a social scientist, an architect, an engi- 
neer, a landscape architect or an urban designer can contribute already. He 
notes in passing, that the conference participants had difficulties to define 
their commonalities, due to their modernist-art education which trained 
them to over-emphasize their “unique Creative differences”. 

From the conference discussions, Collins concludes that eco-artists con- 
sider art as an “interdisciplinary nexus in relationship to the areas of society 
and ecology” which is situated in, and/or shapes a “Shared Space that is oc- 
cupied by both people and other species”. At the conference, the expression 
“shared spaces” (pointing at social “relationships, interaction and dis- 
course") was preferred to “public space” because of its better focus on 
cornmon care and “stewardship through inter-relationship”. u Eco-artists set 
as their goals, “to initiate collective care and advocacy” and “to incorpórate 
aesthetic practice in all areas of life [and] the intellectual stimulation of new 
visions”. Collins lists 20 goals from the Monongahela conference talks, 
among which are also the goals to: 

• “infuse sites, places, regions with understanding”; 

• “revitalize ecosystems in relation to social systems”, placing “art at the 
unión between body, mind and watershed” and “address[ing] the co- 
evolution of biodiversity and cultural diversity”; 

• develop “focused critical engagement with questions of political efficacy 
as it refers to engaged art practice” (cf. e.g. the work of the Harrisons, as 
discussed pp. 209-212). 

Collins further describes the methods of eco-artists as: 71 

• “framed in terms of critical thinking; as investigate-ers” and story-tellers 
of “alter-tales”, “seekfing] to identify conflicting and conflicted belief 
systems” (thereby dispelling the concern that ecological art would be 
lacking a critical edge); 


70 The focus on shared space rather than public space, can also be related to the ar- 
guments of cultural economist Arjo Klamer (2004) in favor of "common goods” 
(such as a shared conversation) rather than “public goods” which abstraction and 
anonymity does not invite to caring relationships and community-engagements. 

71 In total, Collins lists 53 methods Ítems, categorized in three ensembles: primary, 
critical and applied (cf. Collins 2004b). 
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• “promot[ing] integralism” (thereby lending themselves maybe to a pos- 
sible critique for the potential of a holistic lack of complexity in their 
approach, at least at the theoretical level); 

• based on “systems knowledge”: “we ask nature first, we seek networks, 
we try to understand the questions of scale, and the relationships be- 
tween pattern and connection” (thereby echoing several aspects of the 
ecological literacy and literacy of complexity); 

• introducing into projects an “unorthodox approach” which. while it can 
be an “instrumental method”, also allows “to open doors and minds” 
(thereby paraphrasing Pascale Jeannée of Wochenklausur and pointing 
at the “inter-conventional” qualities of art, which will be further dis- 
cussed in chapter 7). 

Collins also lists a number of “tools” that eco-artists use in order to: 

• frame a “discursive relationship”: “trust, caring, respect, discourse, play 
and risk”; 

• “externalize creativity”: "[h]umility, listening and visioning”; 

• and work practically “for material manipulation”: “Time based, 2D/3D, 
and scale based tools”. 

Collins further appeals to the “theoretical ideáis of social sculpture” and af- 
firms that the difference between the artist and the “traditional planner” lies 
in the artist’s “role [which] is to create an excitement about change and an 
investment and passion for perceptions, valúes and visions”. The artist’s role 
should also be to “intervene as advócate for shared spaces and ecosystems”, 
“transcend[ing] primary authorship” i.e. fostering creativity, ownership and 
empowerment in the community rather than appearing as solé author of 
Creative Ímpetus. Collins is aware that the artist, however, cannot claim to 
be seen as a mere regular community insider (and thus should not be naively 
expecting this to happen by itself): 

"We cannot change the fact that we arrive as both outsiders and experts. It is up to us 
to take the various theoretical issues of agency, representation and dialogic equity to 
heart and mind and to work with care and consciousness in any resulting dialogue. 
We must act with full awareness of the fundamental need not to harm. We must act 
with the clear intent of dialogue, and we must act with a clear understanding of the 
relationships of power and our role in that context” (Collins 2004b). 

These two aspects (at the level of the social interactions, and the political in- 
teractions within the art project) will be discussed in chapter 7. 

Collins sums up his synthesis in the following “concept map” (figure 6). 
He also discusses the difference between initiating “shallow dialogue” and 
"deep dialogue” (from the experience of Reiko Goto and Tim Collins’ own 
project “3 Rivers 2 nd Nature”, in Pittsburgh): 
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• Deep dialogue requires a long-term engagement with communities and 
ecosystems, to engage with all parties, identify research questions, for¬ 
múlate visions, and constantly rework on them. 

• Shallow dialogue occurs over shorter time periods (some weeks) and 
engages the stakeholders together to identify issues and hopefully “instí¬ 
gate deep dialogues”. 


Figure 6: Collins’ “concept map” 

SOCIOLOGICA!, ART 


ECOLOGICA! 



Trust ■ ■■ Caring — 

Humihty-Listemng 


Discoursc — 
Time based - 


• Play 1 Risk Taking 

- 2D/3D- Scale based 


Source: Collins 2004b 


The work of many ecological artists (e.g. Patricia Johanson, described 
above) aims to engage directly in deep dialogues, while some work more of- 
ten amounts to shallow dialogues which aim to initiate deeper dialogues oc- 
curring beyond the artist’s direct involvement (e.g. Wochenklausur, whose 
work will be discussed in chapter 7). Far from being clearly delineated or 
opposed, these two strategies are more to be understood as poles on a con- 
tinuum and as (often) complementary. 
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The position papers 

Monongahela conference hosts Tim Collins and Reiko Goto also wrote “po¬ 
sition papers” prior to the conference, highlighting the insights that they re- 
tained from their own practice of ecological art: 

Collins identifies ecological art as “a Creative process that recognizes the 
historie dichotomy between man and nature, and works towards healing the 
human relationship to the natural world and its ecosystems” and as a prac¬ 
tice which has to be “fundamentally interdisciplinary (relational)”, i.e. 
"moving outside [artists’] discipline and institutionalized relationship to so- 
ciety” (Collins 2004a). Ecological art requires “for artists to edúcate them- 
selves in múltiple disciplines”. In the project “3 Rivers 2 nd Nature", Collins 
and Goto’s “project teams develop strategic knowledge, and broad commu- 
nity discussions about rivers, streams and their attendant banks. The strate¬ 
gic knowledge helps us understand what is happening in and along our riv¬ 
ers and streams, and how we can either help or hinder a public realm recov- 
ery”. The work is based on “rigorous field methods [...] gathering scientific 
data”, studying “historical materials” and “conduct[ing] a map analysis of 
each subject area to understand the forces” at play. Collins speaks of “sys- 
tems-based inquiry”. But the knowledge development is not the end-goal of 
Collins, whose objective is to “[cjreate conceptually informed aesthetics ex- 
periences of complex systems” (ibid.). 

Reiko Goto further explains the meaning of “2 nd nature”, i.e. “a cultural 
landscape, where humanity affeets everything”, as the basic idea of nature 
for their work on the nature/culture relationship. Adding to what Tim 
Collins already argued, Goto refers to the movement of “Bioregionalism” 
(and to the author Carolyn Merchant), and argües that the relationship to a 
place is something that needs to be worked on: “I am not an Eskimo rooted 
in my culture’s endemic knowledge of place. I seek to understand nature, I 
must actively seek to become native to this place that I am occupying. I seek 
relationships with people who have been or are becoming native to this 
place. I seek a community of care” (Goto 2004). She reaffirms the impor- 
tance of interdisciplinarity and “community participation”, and further ad- 
vocates for an openness to the unpredictable and a flexibility in the artist’s 
working approach: “If an artist chooses a life of inquiry and social or eco¬ 
logical transformation, he/she must be flexible to work with many different 
kinds of people, life-forces, place, materials, and subject matter. Depending 
on what kind of opportunity, funding, and place, the artist must seek differ¬ 
ent ways to” work (ibid.). 

In their “position paper”, the London-based collective PLATFORM de¬ 
scribes its own approach in “promot[ing] Creative processes of democratic 
engagement to advance social and ecological justice” (PLATFORM 2004). 
PLATFORM aims to shape “communities of interest [...] to discuss complex 
issues”, with interdisciplinary work as a small team engaging into “long- 
term initiatives that embody a deep commitment to London’s ecology and 
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peoples while at the same time exploring the city’s impacts on the wider 
world” (i.e. working 'glocally"). The collective insists both on the long time 
needed “to work a subject out” and on the long-term thinking they aim at, 
linking “the communities of the dead and the unborn”. They also insist that 
art for them is a “catalyst” i.e. clearly not an end in itself, even when they 
“create an imagined reality that is different from the present reality”, i.e. ac¬ 
tívate a subversive imagination. PLATFORM also States that for them "the 
end never justifies the means. The integrity of the process has always been 
more important than anything that may or may not result from it”. One 
might however wonder, given that real-world actions necessarily imply 
compromises , how far this is possible, and PLATFORM’s claim here might 
reveal either an extreme rigidity and naivety preventing action, or an exag- 
gerate claim which does not reflect the actual practices of the collective. 
PLATFORM identifies and describes seven dimensions in its work: 

• Dreaming, i.e. having “visions” beyond what is usually considered pos¬ 
sible; 

• Researching, inter-disciplinarily and with communities to “[d]evelop in- 
depth understanding”; 

• Selecting, i.e. being “pragmatic [in c]hoos[ing] whatever strategy and 
médium is most appropriate to the aim of the work”; 

• Forming, i.e. setting in motion “a process like sculpture - molding, 
changing, experimenting”; 

• Feeling, i.e. to "[ejngage with audiences [...] in the most intense and 
moving way possible [... m]ove beyond the rational alone [and ejngage 
the soul as well as the rnind”; 

• Connecñng the local and the global, and “enabl[ing] individuáis to un- 
derstand their own power and ethical responsibilities”; and 

• Looking Long, i.e. “a commitment to place and people over time”, with 
certain works that extended over as much as 15 years. 

In her “position paper”, Jackie Brookner describes how she works to raise 
awareness about ecological cycles, with “biosculptures - sculpted ecosys- 
tems that demónstrate natural systems Solutions to urban and rural water 
quality and water quantity problems” (Brookner 2004). She works since 
1996 with moss, which covers her sculptures and acts, together with the bac¬ 
teria living in the moss, as biochemical and physical filters for the water 
which is made to flow over the sculptures ( Prima Lingua, 1996; The Gift of 
Water, 2001, was the first such sculpture installed outdoors). “ Brookner 
also stresses that she works in interdiciplinary teams and with all “stake- 
holders” on projects, and that her work associates “ecological functionality" 


72 On the notion of “subversive imagination” as understood after Marcuse, see ed. 
Becker 1994. 

73 Cf. Spaid 2002, pp. 113-114. 
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with “sculpture’s capacity for metaphor, imagery, form and concept”. She 
describes how she aims to affeet people both at conscious and subconscious 
levels and “through their bodies as well as their minds”, and how she ob¬ 
serves herself in her “own personal transformative process [...] consciously 
examining and experiencing my own fears, angers, vulnerability, feelings of 
insignificance, and negative projections”. Brookner further defines her 
methodological approach as contextual and oriented on “lookfing] for the 
nodal points - places where múltiple social and ecological factors intersect, 
and where Solutions can be multifunctional” (ibid.). 

In its “position paper”, the collective Temporary Services (Brett Bloom, 
Marc Fischer and Salem Collo-Julin, formed as a collective since 1998 and 
based in Chicago) describes its work as “developing non-commercial meth- 
ods of inserting ideas into publicly trafficked spaces”, and its public projects 
as “temporary, ephemeral, or [...] operatfing] outside of conventional or of- 
ficially sanctioned categories of public expression [...] outdoor projects that 
are encountered by surprise rather than sought out with deliberation like ex- 
hibitions and special events [...] projects that do not have permission and 
challenge expected usages” (Temporary Services 2004). For example, they 
designed “an array of wearable inflatable devices [...] that could be used to 
create spontaneous spectacles or disturbances”. 4 The collective organizes 
“spaces for dialogue” (e.g. “an autonomous radio station that runs off of a 
solar charged battery”) and insists on the importance of intense communica- 
tion and group collaboration rather than individual work. They oppose the 
“myth of the rugged individual. This myth deceitfully places emphasis on 
individuáis rather than the complex web of people that makes individual ac- 
complishments possible [and it] obfuscates the extreme exploitation of oth- 
ers that is often necessary to achieve this kind of personal gain” (ibid.). The 
collective aims to work “in relationships that are not competitive and are 
mutually beneficial”. As a counter-narrative in an over-competitive context, 
this discourse can be very beneficial to social relationships, but. if seen as 
standing on its own, it severely lacks complexity if it ideologically exeludes 
competitive relationships altogether (notwithstanding the many practical 
merits it may have in concrete realizations). 

In his “position paper”, art critic Grant Kester discusses his interest in 
“collaborative, process-based projects by groups such as Wochenklausur 
Platform, Suzanne Lacy, Stephen Willats, Littoral Arts, Helen and Newton 
Harrison, Temporary Services, Park Fiktion and others”, because they not 
only “involve a deprivileging of conventional artistic identity (defined by a 
wholly autonomous capacity for critical reflection, unproblematized claims 


74 This kind of work relates to a whole range of artistic-activist work: Tactical Me¬ 
dia, Culture Jamming, Interventionist Art, Identity Correction, communication 
guerrilla, etc. with in the background also, the theoretical insights from the artis¬ 
tic movement of Institutional Critique, from the international situationist, from 
Hakim Bey’s ‘temporary autonomous zones’ (TAZ), etc. 
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to cultural or social exteriority, and traditional models of agency and expres- 
sivity)”, but also “worked to reconstruct artistic identity through collabora- 
tive exchange” (Kester 2004).“ Kester further mentions his theoretical in- 
terest in the issue of the generativity of intersubjective opening (i.e. a con¬ 
cern which comes cióse to the notion of autoecopoi'esis). Kester is critical of 
Habermas’ “conspicuous lack of attention to the specific aesthetic condi- 
tions that facilítate discursive exchange across boundaries of difference. In- 
stead we encounter an arid proceduralism that exiles the physical, somatic 
and nonverbal components of collaboration” (ibid.). 

Grant Kester also dismisses critical discussions of ‘engaged’ art that 
“limit critical engagement to a straightforward calculation of political effi- 
cacy”, and/or “fail to differentiate the work as such from the issue it ad- 
dresses”. Thereby, Kester aims to search for specific qualities of ecological 
& social/‘engaged’ art. 

In her “position paper". Ann Rosenthal points at the search for "more 
sustainable Solutions” and laments the lack of complex questions in contem- 
porary societies. She characterizes her work as “an attempt to transform the 
way in which we relate to one another and the planet, including: 

• shifting from instrumentalist to systems/relational thinking; 

• perceiving the environment as ‘self’ rather than ‘Other’; 

• extending ‘community’ to inelude non-human nature [Rosenthal refers 
to deep ecology author Aldo Leopold]; 

• rekindling our social desire for sustainable cultures and environments” 
(Rosenthal 2004). 

In her discussion, Rosenthal points at the silence of postcolonial theory 
when it comes to analyzing the relationships to the “non-human nature”, and 
praises the “significant contributions” from ecofeminist theorists such as 
Karen Warren. Rosenthal argües that eco-art in general, as well as herself in 
particular, are striving toward the valúes of: 

• a “Land Ethic” based on a recognition of a community of interdepend- 
ence beyond the human species’ own interest (referring to Aldo Leo¬ 
pold); 

• “Systems Thinking” (referring to Fritjof Capra); 

• “Sustainability” (pointing at the WCED definition and its mention of fu- 
ture generations); 

• “Social and Biological Diversity”, acknowledging the valué of diversity 
as “a prerequisite for systems health and resilience; 

• “Social and Environmental Justice” (thereby claiming that “all species 
have a right to a clean environment”); 


75 Cf. also Kelley 2008, pp. 73-76 (see also the conclusión of chapter 6 below). 
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• “Collaboration - bridging the boundaries between disciplines, communi- 
ties, cultures, classes, genders, and species”; and 

• “Integrity - closing the gap between what we valué and how we act”. 

In describing her own work. Rosenthal shows an openness to emergence, 
describing her work “process [as] more organic than lineal' [...] I’ve found 
that attempting to control everything in advance can produce lifeless re- 
sults”. Like most other ecological artists at the Monongahela conference, 
she works ‘collaboratively’ and combines interdisciplinary research, com- 
munity collaboration and public interaction. However, besides this work, 
Ann Rosenthal States that she also exhibits “in a gallery/museum context”. 
She is aware of the limitations of the “white box separation from daily life” 
but also sees benefits in this same character, as “offering a respite from the 
ferocious pace of postmodernity and inviting reflection” (ibid.). Rosenthal’s 
pragmatic statement points at the interest of traditional art exhibitions if 
considered as a mere complement to the work in situ. 

In her “position paper”, Stepanie Flom, founding director of “The Per- 
sephone Project” (an initiative in Pittsburgh that promotes “gardening as a 
contemporary art practice [...] recognizing gardeners as artists”), describes 
her engagement with the community through the realization of “magic 
penny gardens [...] commissioned community art gardens created by artists 
using plants contributed from the perennial gardens of neighborhood resi- 
dents”, whereby the participants share not only their plants but also their 
personal stories (Flom 2004). Stephanie Flom advocates for an egalitarian 
conception of art and creativity, based on "honor[ing] the existing practices 
[of ordinary citizens], not imposing new ones”. She argües that “all people 
should have the opportunity and encouragement to tap into their imagina- 
tions and into their personal Creative practice”, and sees her own role as 

"médium, catalyst and facilitator. [...] The artist can share a visión (be the médium) 
and if there is resonance, others will get excited (catalyst). [...] Now the idea or the 
project no longer belongs to the artist but to the community. Continuing to reach out 
to larger and larger concentric circles of community, the artist role switches to facili¬ 
tator - facilitating the community will to make the project happen” (ibid.). 

In their “position paper”, Tom and Connie Merriman discuss the evolution 
of their own practice of “socio-political art” over twenty years. Over these 
years, they maintained a concern for ecological and social issues as insepa¬ 
rable from each other, as in the cases of “disenfranchised people” and of 
"the consequences of globalization”. But they criticize their own early prac¬ 
tice, which consisted in observing/documenting issues with “journalistic 
narrative art, which stood witness to global events” and was exhibited in art 
galleries. “In retrospect, this tactic was sincere but naive and not productive 
for making real change” (Merriman and Merriman 2004). In the 1990’s, 
their work shifted and they became “more involved with the community”. 
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The Merrimans work on issues with “an element of environmental or social 
conflict”, canying out research and interviewing the different “stakeholders” 
to understand both their perspectives and their agendas/interests. In some 
projects, they also conduct “environmental impact studies”. The Merrimans 
are especially interested in the question: “How do you reconcile conflicting 
belief systems?" However, they State that their artistic work (in diverse (au- 
dio-)visual forms) on these conflicts “has not remedied any conflict”. In 
their own judgment, a reason for this lack of effectiveness lies in their at- 
tachment to art galleries so far. In their position paper, they thus argüe that 
their own practice must evolve, “go[ing] to places where it can more effec- 
tively influence change”, and that the “audience must change” too. They fur- 
ther wonder whether it is effective for them to “transíate” the views of 
stakeholders as they do, or whether they should rather “have the stake¬ 
holders communicate directly with lawmakers” (ibid.). These reflections are 
very valuable, as they ¡Ilústrate a moment when a specific couple of artists 
comes to a reflexive turning point and aims to explore methodological 
changes in order to achieve effectiveness as ecological and social artists. 

In her “position paper”, A. Laurie Palmer highlights another aspect of 
complexity, which is not stressed so much in the other papers. She criticizes 
the reductionist bias in the search for “efficiency” and “usefulness”, and 
therefore “aim[s] to maximize complexity instead, and highlight, rather than 
attempt to resolve, contradictions” (Palmer 2004). Palmer’s discourse also 
works as a healthy skeptical warning against the reductionism of a simplistic 
holistic perspective: “Attempts to comprehend and visualize wholeness deny 
what is or what wants to be obscure, risky, dangerous, opaque - and severs a 
relation to the unknown. We are neither autonomous ‘selves’ (fully in con¬ 
trol of our actions), ñor are our intentions ever perfectly mirrored in their ef- 
fects” (ibid.). 

Palmer points out that “the impossible is a link to what we don’t know 
(yet)”, and tends to agree with the arguments of the late Marcuse in favor of 
art’s subversive imagination “as a kind of parallel world”. Palmer describes 
her own project (which are also involving communities with public spaces) 
as “open-ended structures - a certain conceptual autonomy accompanied by 
indeterminacy as to how, and to some extent if, each project would develop” 
(ibid.). She describes specific projects where the project space was later re- 
used by participants in ways unforeseen by the artists. She insists on oppos- 
ing “rationalized efficiency”, and uses terms such as “indirection”, “chang- 
ing understandings”, “not [...] a predetermined narrative” and “evolution”, 
showing a sensibility to emergence. 

Stacy Levy’s “position paper” describes her interest in “natural proc- 
esses” and how she works “to create visual metaphors for complicated Sys¬ 
tems” (Levy 2004): “Much of my work diagrams what is too slow or too 
fast, or too microscopic, or too vast to see or comprehend.” Levy works in 
interdisciplinary teams on specific sites, where she is “working on making 
the layers and the connections of the site become more apparent”. For ex- 
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ampie, she celebrates storm water runoff and aims to “celébrate the process 
rather than sweeping it under the rug”. 

However, Stacy Levy also confesses her difficulties in facing “the bot- 
tomless pit of stakeholders” in concrete projects, and her lack of patience 
with the "myriads of meetings” that she must attend. She therefore sees a 
challenge in “[l]earning new ways to work more directly with the commu- 
nity while retaining the time and space to create new ways of seeing the 
site” (ibid.). 

In her “position paper”. Erica Fielder also refers to ecofeminist philoso- 
phy (as Ann Rosenthal does), and stresses “the ecofeminist notion of care 
and relationship with all life” (Fielder 2004). She characterizes her own 
work as “intended to help dissolve a form of mind-body dualism maintained 
by our western social system [with a separation between] the dominant [...] 
‘rational’ mind [and] nature as an abstract, female-like entity with resources 
to be manipulated and extracted”. Fielder hopes to contribute to environ- 
mental healing by restoring the many senses and sensivities that have gone 
numb in western modem societies: “For example, watersheds, like 
neighborhoods, can be contemplated in tiny increments. Each one of us lives 
near a small wash, creek or stream, although it may be hidden within a cul- 
vert. With some attention, we can learn to feel the slope of the land and 
course of the water flow, sense the direction of the breezes and become ac- 
quainted with the plants and animáis that live there” (ibid.). To this purpose. 
Erica Fielder developed Walking In Deeper, a set of handmade nature 
guides that aim to “open awareness to the sensual”. She also made a Bird 
feeder Hat. “A participant wears a wide-brimmed, brushy hat covered with 
seeds. She or he must sit silent and still in order to feel the movement of 
birds on the hat” (ibid.). Such experiences, Fielder argües, can further 
awaken people to “a sense of kinship with the non-human world” (echoing 
the insights from David Abram discussed in chapter 4, section 5). With such 
an awareness. her hope is that “people will become conscious of the destruc- 
tive impact that dualistic thinking has on their place, will begin to take ac- 
tion to reverse this condition and will fall in love with their home water- 
shed” (ibid.). 


Section 6: The exhibition Ecovention 

Curated by Amy Lipton and Sue Spaid in 2002 at The Contemporary Arts 
Center (Cincinnati, Ohio) in collaboration with ecoartspace and greenmu- 
seum.org, the exhibition Ecovention and its accompanying catalog Ecoven¬ 
tion: current art to transforrn ecologies, is considered as a landmark in the 
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self-definition and the recognition of ecological art (or ‘ecoart’) within the 
art world of contemporary art. b 

Ecoventions 

As expressed by Charles Desolarais, the Director of the Contemporary Arts 
Center in 2002, the exhibition demonstrated "the valué of ecological inter- 
vention - ‘ecovention’ - as a contemporary art tactic” (Desnutráis in Spaid 
2002, p. i). Sue Spaid States that the word “ecovention (ecology + inven- 
tion)” was coined in 1999, and defines the term as “an artist-initiated project 
that employs an inventive strategy to physically transform a local ecology” 
(Spaid 2002, p. 1), i.e. “designed with some intended ecological function” 
(ibid., p. 10). She points out that the exhibition Ecovention “focused on real- 
ized ecoventions, because artists' proposals, or ‘visionary fantasies’, rarely 
change public attitudes the way novel experiences do”. This focus is of im- 
portance, as it differs from the common practices in art galleries and muse- 
ums, which generally tend to prefer “visionary fantasies” to concrete inter- 
ventions (as was illustrated above in the case of the galleries reactions to 
Patricia Johanson’s work). Spaid also points out right away that such con¬ 
crete ecoventions also imply that work is carried out in interdisciplinary 
teams and with the local communities (as was also repeatedly illustrated in 
the previous pages). 

The artistic merit of ecoventions, Spaid argües, is that it “brings forth 
not beautiful images, but new realities, which are presumably original or in¬ 
ventive” (ibid., p. 3). Therefore, the “standard of inventiveness” has to be 
thought differently, i.e. not only in art-historical terms, but also in ecologi¬ 
cal, social, technical and other terms depending on the kinds of experiments 
being conducted on the sites. Spaid also argües that ecoventions, as art- 
based experiments in the real world, have comparad ve advantages vs. scien- 
tific experiments: She argües that “ecoventions are able to withstand a 
higher level of risk” (ibid., p. 4) and indeed are less constrained by a high 
pressure for scientific results and efficiency, thereby allowing broader and 
unusual experimentation. She quotes Lynne Hull, according to whom “eco¬ 
logical art will often differ from ecological restoration Science in its process 
rather than in its intent [because, whereas] the scientist has to go through 
this scientific method, which can narrow perspective, and therefore he or 
she can lose track of the larger picture [the artist can be] open to all possi- 
bilities [and] can question and redefine anything at any step”, allowing a 
more iterative process. Spaid adds that “[s]uch experiments usually cost less 
as works of art and garner broad support as community-building public pro- 


76 Out of numerous informal exchanges with ecological artists since 2006, I noticed 
that many of them (and especially US Americans) were mentioning this exhibi¬ 
tion. Several websites on ecological art and on art and sustainability, as well as 
artists’ writings (e.g. Kelley 2008) also refer to Ecovention. 
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jects”. 77 She gives as an example the work by Mel Chin, Revival Field 
(1990-1993), who in collaboration with a scientist from the US Department 
of Agricultura, made one of the first experiments in ‘phytoremediation’ (i.e. 
‘hyperaccumulator’ plant-species absorbing toxic metáis from soils). Spaid 
describes how the scientist earlier failed to obtain funding, and how Mel 
Chin managed, with great difficulties (and, interestingly, having to eventu- 
ally develop an art-historical argumentation in terms of conceptual art), to 
convince the NEA to grant her $10,000. Spaid further tells of the success of 
the project and of the boom of the phytoremediation industry since then 
(which literally became a multimillion dollars industry in the meanwhile). 

Ecoventions have remained relatively invisible in the art worlds, al- 
though a good number of concrete projects have been realized in the three 
last decades of the 20“ century, Spaid observes, complaining that “it is truly 
amazing that so many built projects remain so invisible”. She further points 
at sorne of the art world related reasons why such works tended to remain 
invisible: “Unlike a typical work of art that can move from one community 
to another, or is part of a body of work that can be discussed as a whole, 
most of these projects have impacted local communities in rather peculiar 
ways and therefore have remained local” (ibid., pp. 12-13). Furthermore, 
such work is often integrated "into public works (sewage and waste-water 
treatment plant, public gardens, public landfills)”, is not easily fit for indoor 
exhibiting, ñor for collecting. These are several hard characteristics that 
make ecoventions/ecological art indeed especially difficult to incorpórate in 
the mainstream art world institutions as described e.g. by Howard Becker 
(1984). As a consequence, "the majority of [these] projects are still little 
known among the art world cognoscenti” (ibid.). 

Five dimensions of ecovention 

Lipton and Spaid’s exhibition and catalog discuss a great number of realized 
ecoventions, and twelve artists produced site-specific ecoventions in and 
around Cincinnati alongside the exhibition. For the exhibition, Lipton and 
Spaid divided ecoventions in five categories, or rather five dimensions (as 
the concrete projects often involve several of these dimensions): 

• “activism to publicize ecological issues / monitoring ecological prob- 
lems”; 

• “valuing anew / living with brownfields”; 

• "biodiversity / accommodating species / studying species depletion”; 

• "urban infrastructure / environmental justice”; 

• “reclamation and restoration aesthetics”. 


77 I will not discuss here, whether this claim is confirmed in practice, as this would 
require extensive empirical research to check the comparative levels of costs and 
of community support in different projects. 
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With the first of the five dimensions, Spaid points at “artists disclos[ing] 
problems and often suggest[ing] Solutions [and at] works [that] stand as a 
means to an end, unlike poetic practices that offer ritualistic acts of healing 
or consciousness raising and are conceived as ends in themselves”, or in 
other words, Spaid points at “works that often weave their way into the fab- 
ric of society to intervene in situations in unexpected ways” (Spaid 2002, p. 
21). As typical historical examples of such interventionism, Spaid points at 
Joseph Beuys, Hans Haacke and the Harrisons, but also at two groups with 
different approaches: “Ocean Earth” and “the Center for Land Use Interpre- 
tation”, and at the work of artists George Steinmann, Basia Irland and Kath- 
ryn Miller in the 1990’s. 

An artist-run, incorporated research and development think tank creating 
commercial (i.e. sale-able) technologies, Ocean Earth Development Corpo¬ 
ration was founded in 1980. They produce things as diverse as satellite im- 
agery, water-based energy production or bodywear. Numerous artists 
worked in this group (e.g. Peter Fend). At their first exhibition (Art of the 
State, 1982), they proposed a world tax for pollution that would be based on 
satellite-image monitoring. They also used their satellite imagery, which 
they started selling to televisión channels (e.g. CNN, NBC, CBS and “sev- 
eral European channels”) in the 1980’s, to point at political issues (The 
Falklands War in 1982, Russian submarine bases, Pakistan’s nuclear facili- 
ties), but also at ecological issues (e.g. Chernobyl in 1986, and the situation 
of the Amazon basin back in 1983). However, Spaid also notes that the 
group had difficulties to sell its more ecological satellite imagery to the 
mainstream media, and describes how the satellite-imagery based knowl- 
edge analyzed by Peter Fend was also misused, for example by Irán in the 
Irak-Irán war. ; 

Another artist-run group, but non-profit (unlike Ocean Earth), the Center 
for Land Use Interpretation (CLUI) also included numerous artists in its 
ranks since its inception in 1994. The CLUI carries out research on human 
uses of the land (e.g. at industrial and military sites), producing data at a 
“wildly prolific” level according to Sue Spaid. The CLUI also sponsors the 
“Land Use Museum Complex” (in Wendover, Utah), produces itinerant ex- 
hibitions and organizes guided tours. Their goal is to publicize “unusual and 
exemplary” industrial sites, without explicitly denouncing them. and taking 
a ‘neutral’ attitude (and Spaid draws a connection between Robert Smithson 
and the CLUI). Their argument for this choice is that “it may be more effec- 
tive to put up a Suggested Photo Spot sign in front of a landfill than it would 
be to write an essay about why it (and other places like it) shouldn’t be there 
in the first place - or why their presence is unavoidable” (Brendan Bern- 
hard, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 45). 

More clearly supporting ecological transformations, the “Forum for Sus¬ 
tainability” created by the artist George Steinmann in 1996, also caught the 


78 Cf. Spaid 2002, pp. 39-40. 
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attention of Sue Spaid. 79 A research center in the Priluzsky región of the 
Komi Republic (Russia), i.e. in the midst of one of the oldest forests of 
Europe, but also Russia’s second largest energy reserves, Steinmann’s “Fo- 
rum for Sustainability” collaborates with communities and scientists in con- 
serving the forest and promoting sustainable forestry. Steinmann also 
brought together Komi healers and a pharmacist for the development of 
phytotherapeutic products based on the Komi’s medicinal knowledge. The 
initiative is supported by the Komi branch of the WWF. 

Basia Irland’s workA Gathering ofWaters: Rio Grande, Source to Sea 
(1995-2000), consisted in a participatory performance along the endangered 
river, conducted by hundreds of stakeholders who collected small samples 
of water in a canteen and wrote down contributions in a field book, which 
were voluntarily passed from community to community. Irland also de- 
signed several rainwater collection systems, and founded the ‘International 

Water Institute’, a NGO “dedicated to archiving the use and abuse of water 

„ 80 

sources . 

The biologist and artist Kathryn Miller conducted several performances 
in the 1990’s, seeing barren land in the tradition of Hans Haacke, Yoko Ono 
and Alan Sonfist, and distributed Seecl Bombs (1999-2001). With Michael 
Honer, she realized in 1994 the Desert Lawn actions, dressing up as Emer- 
gency Room hospital doctors running around in the desert with a plot of 
grass on a gurney attached to an intravenous drip: As Spaid notes, in this ac- 
tion and later installations such as Lawns in the desert (1995, displaying the 
action’s props together with the quantity of water required annually by this 
plot of lawn), Miller and Honer stress “the emergency caused by the lawns’ 
pathological State of dehydration and its dependence on deadly Chemicals’’ 
and question the absurdity of widespread suburban lawns (Spaid 2002, p. 
52). 

With the second of the five dimensions discussed in the exhibition and 
book (“valuing anew / living with brownfields”), Spaid discusses “artists 
who have altered views of particular sites and objects that most people con- 
sider degraded, dirty, contaminated, or useless. Artists have done so not by 
salvaging sites, per se, but by challenging the valué judgments underlying 
words such as irreparable, impure or trash. They thus provoke us to see 
anew, as our perceptions, which are tied to our valúes, change” (ibid., p. 53). 
From this perspective, Spaid refers back to the legacy of Robert Smithson, 
and discusses the “Nine Mile Run Greenaway Project”, and the works of 
Suzanne Feibovitz Steinman. 

The “Nine Mile Run Greenaway Project” (1997-2000), in Pittsburgh, 
was conducted by three artists (Tim Collins, Reiko Goto and Bob Bingham), 
two of whom later hosted the Monongahela conference, and an attorney 
(John Stephen). They dealt with a flood plain that had become an ¿Ilegal 


79 Cf. ibid., pp. 46-48. 

80 Cf. ibid., pp. 49-51. 
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dump site for millions of tons of ‘slag’ (a by-product of the Steel industry) 
by the Duquesne Steel Company over much of the 20“ century. The team 
aimed to find sustainable Solutions for the site while strengthening commu- 
nity ownership. In the first year of the project, they provided training to vol- 
unteers and organized a community dialogue. In the second year, they in¬ 
volved experts into an interdisciplinary study, in cióse association with the 
community. In the third year, they presented the results to stakeholders with 
an exhibition in a Pittsburgh gallery ( Conversations in the Rust Belt: Brown- 
fields into Greenways, 1999) and with communication tools, and developed 
guidelines with the community participants. They carne to realize that mov- 
ing the slag to another space would not be a real solution, and even found 
out that “the slag heaps offer more biodiversity than typical lawns or city 
parks” (ibid., p. 62). In 1999, the team sprayed a mixture of nutrients and 
grass seeds on the slag, and they successfully advocated for safeguarding the 
site and promoting it for riverside bicycle commuting and other activities, 
while recognizing its role in carrying storm water. 

A former student of Suzanne Lacy, Suzanne Leibovitz Steinman “is best 
known for facilitating massive public projects, which have involved her col- 
laborating with” many different groups of stakeholders (ibid., p. 56). Spaid 
celebrates Leibovitz Steinman for her ability to “regularly change the func- 
tion of even an ordinary site [with ijmagination, persistence and team build- 
ing” (ibid., p. 57). She reveáis rather than conceals degraded sites (as e.g. in 
Mándela Artscape, 1998-1999, where she integrated the remains of a free- 
way collapse into a memorial garden, in West Oakland, California), and of- 
ten provides or arranges for free trainings of community volunteers. Leibo¬ 
vitz Steinman also facilitated local urban agriculture, with Food for 
Thought: Urban Apple Orchard (1994), an experimental plantation of ‘an- 
tique’ apple species, and with Gardens to go (2001, also in West Oakland), 
an organic garden growing in recuperated bathtubs, beds, oíd wooden doors, 
on top of soils which themselves couldn't support the vegetables (because of 
lead pollution). 81 

Among her more recent work, Leibovitz Steinman was invited in 2008 
in Hamburg, in Wilhelmsburg (a Southern city district of Hamburg, home to 
a low-income immigrant population and cut from the rest of the city by the 
industrial harbor) by Anke Haarmann and Harald Lemke, curators of Cul- 
ture\Nature: For the first 4 weeks of her stay, she installed a temporary gar¬ 
den (in containers) on a busy square near a ‘S-Bahn’ train station, inviting 
residents to pick the fraits, vegetable and flowers from there. In a second 
phase, and in collaboration with a local group called the “intercultural gar¬ 
den”, she organized a planting action nearby, on a raised flower bed that is 
part of the city greens. As the catalogue of Culture\Nature comments: 
“Steinman wanted to demónstrate that gardening is possible almost any- 
where, even without owning any land” (eds. Haarmann and Lemke 2009, 


81 Cf. ibid., pp. 56-60. 
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n.p.). The third part of Leibovitz Steinman’s contribution to CultureWature 
was the installation Kitchen Tcible Diplomacy, i.e. a simple table with chairs 
located outside the main exhibition location, where different gardening as- 
sociations donated producís, and where informal get-togethers were organ- 
ized over several weeks, whereby gardeners and exhibition visitors ex- 
changed seeds, harvested fraits and stories. 

Leibovitz Steinman argued: “I love to do art that people might not even 
recognize as art, but they find it when they’re going to the grocery store or 
to work” (Leibovitz Steinman, quoted in Spaid 2002, p. 60). This position 
can be found also in the work of other artists involved in comparable pro- 
jects, some of them deeply embedded in neighborhoods, such as Rini Bie- 
mans and his group ‘Creatief Beheer’ in the Oude Noorden neighborhood of 
Rotterdam (whose work was empirically analyzed both by Hans Dieleman 
and by myself). 82 

With the third of the five dimensions discussed in the exhibition and 
book ("biodiversity / accommodating species / studying species depletion”), 
Spaid discusses artists whose works address biodiversity, from different an- 
gles. She stresses how Patricia Johanson’s and Betty Beaumont’s projects 
concretely enhance/restore biodiversity, discusses Lynne Hull’s trans- 
species art, and how artists like Brandon Ballengée and Tera Galanti “re- 
claim species” (like others reclaim polluted lands). She puts all these artists 
in contrast to another artist who is much more appreciated by the art world 
gallery circles, as he spies and thrives on biodiversity, most of the time 
without contributing to it: Henrik Hakansson. 

The interest of Hakansson’s work lies in his video monitoring of species 
behavior, allowing museum visitors to peep in the lives of insects, birds, 
snakes and plants (and sometimes shortly showing visitors their own live- 
feed video, i.e. as exhibition visitors, allowing a reflexive turn, as in Tomor- 
row and Tonight at the Kunsthalle Basel in 1999). Spaid summarizes 
Hakansson’s main point as follows: "Real feelings for nature require the 
right equipment to discern its intricacy. By fanning the ñame with suppos- 
edly dispassionate instruments, viewers spy on nature's behalf” (Spaid 

2002, p. 81). 

Betty Beaumont studied environmental design at Berkeley and docu- 
mented the steam cleaning in the aftermath of the Santa Barbara oil spill, in 
1969. In 1977, her environmental art work Cable Piece consisted of iron ca¬ 
ble from military surplus which, looped twelve times, was formed into a 
ring installed on a farm land (in Macomb, Illimois) and left to bury slowly 
into the ground. Infra-red aerial photography later confirmed that the instal¬ 
lation hastens grass growth. The following year, she initiated the project 
Ocean Landmark (1978-1980), which aim was both to stabilize ‘fly ash’ (a 
by-product of coal) in water, and to sustain marine biodiversity by creating 
an artificial coral reef. 17 000 blocks of fly ash were dropped off the coast 


82 Cf. Dieleman 2006, Kagan 2004. 
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of Fire Island, in the USA. The project involved a wide-scale collaboration 
with scientists, engineers and technicians from several universities. Since 
then, every five years the zone is being studied to monitor the evolution of 
its ecosystem. 

Beaumont also later designed a series of flash cards to inform the gen¬ 
eral public about the mutations of fish exposed to nuclear waste, based on 
scientific studies (Fish Tales, 1991). 83 

Brandon Ballengée’s work is dedicated to amphibians, whose decline 
and genetic malformations he studies since 1995, in association with several 
biologists. In conjunction with this scientifically-relevant research. Ballen- 
gée also works since 1999 at what he described as “species reclamation”, 
experimentally breeding specimens to recreate a (nearly) extinct species of 
frogs from the Congo (Hymenochirus curtipes): "By controlled pairing of 
related species, he literally breeds the species backwards” (ibid., p. 84). 
Spaid also discusses another artist who, like Ballengée, is breeding a species 
‘backwards’: Since 1997, Tera Galanti is breeding flightless silk moths to 
recreate flying silk moths. In doing so, she turns back countless generations 
of domestication by which the moths’ wings had been purposefully atro- 
phied, in order to facilitate silk cultivation. Galanti’s breeding selects the 
strong-winged moths. Spaid discusses her work as a critique of the "need to 
control nature underlfying] most of society’s civilizing Solutions [...] By 
forcing order to perfect their world, humans have thwarted biodiversity” 
(ibid., p. 88). 

With the fourth of the five dimensions discussed in the exhibition and 
book, Spaid discusses artists who are “predominantly involved with urban 
infrastructures” and “exploring issues of environmental justice” (ibid., p. 
89), i.e. she discusses the works of Alan Sonfist, of Mierle Laderman Uke- 
les, of Buster Simpson. of artist and bio-engineer Viet Ngo (who patented in 
1983 ‘Lemna’, a floating aquatic plant used to treat waste water, and since 
then made a very successful business out of it while designing site-specific 
water-treatment installations), of Laurie Lundquist (who participated in the 
development of urban infrastructures, like Patricia Johanson, and who or- 
ganizes a summer residency for eco-artists), of the collective Superflex. 
Spaid also discusses in this context, some ideas of Mel Chin about inventive 
uses for burned houses in Detroit (Michigan). 

Buster Simpson’s work deais mainly with water in urban contexts, i.e. 
waste, sewer, grey water, and rainwater runoff. In 1978, he placed concrete 
casts of picnic plates at sewage outfalls into the Niagara river, and then ex- 
hibited the stains on them, created by the river’ s contaminants (When the 
tide is out the table is set). The same year, he created Downspout - Plant 
Life Monitoring System, grewing fems in plumbing pipes on the side of a 


83 Cf. Spaid 2002, pp. 72-74. 

84 Since 2007, Ballengée also works on insects (e.g. Lo ve Motéis, Gunpowder Park, 
London). 
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building in Seattle, and placing limestone in the pipe’s elbow to corred the 
water’s pH level, thereby creating a cost-effective stormwater cleaning Sys¬ 
tem before the water enters the public sewer (the efficiency of which was 
monitored for several years). He applied the same technique again in 1999 
on two other buildings in Seattle. Buster also did a number of performances 
in rivers to sweeten overly acid rivers near Seattle and New York City, in 
1983, 1984 and 1990, using hand-carved, soft-chalk limestone tablets. 
(Spaid notes that such a technique is nowadays common practice in envi- 
ronmental agencies.) In 1983, he also performed David taking on global Go- 
liath , throwing a limestone, with a sling, in the direction of the World Trade 
Center in New York City. 85 

The Danish collective Superflex (whose work does not always directly 
address ecological issues, but more often focuses on social and cultural 
themes) has been developing since 1996 a biogas unit converting organic 
waste into gas and fertilizers, in collaboration with Danish and African en- 
gineers, in order to come up with a portable and simple solution. The units 
were tested in different contexts, in rural zones in Africa and Asia. Super¬ 
flex is organized as a for-profit company, and developed its own develop- 
ment foundation, independent of public Danish development aid agencies. 

With the fifth dimensión, Spaid focuses on “artists [who] have devel¬ 
oped and implemented novel strategies for reclaiming water and soil [and] 
contributed workable models for the fields of ecological restoration and 
landscape architecture": Betsy Damon, Jackie Brookner, Aviva Rahmani 
(Ghost Nets ), Shai Zakai, Agnes Denes, Georg Dietzler and the group 
AMD&ART. 

Betsy Damon won several environmental design awards and received 
commissions from numerous cides in the USA and China, thanks to her pro- 
ject The Living Water Carden (1995-1998) for the city of Chengdu in the 
Sichuan province of China: The water garden both cleans some of the water 
from the Fu and Nan rivers (only 250 cubic meters a day - but this already 
did positively affect local biodiversity) and educates visitors about water. 
An interdisciplinary collaboration with Chinese experts (including hydrolo- 
gists and a microbiologist) and an American landscape designer, the park 
ineludes constmcted wetlands with different water-purifying plants and flow 
forms designed by Betsy Damon, for the aeration of the water. 85 What Spaid 
(2002) does not mention about this work is how the first phase of Betsy 
Damon’s work, before the realization of this park, consisted in a “pilgrim- 
age to the headwaters of the river, in Tibet” and, back in Chengdu, in a per¬ 
formance (Washing Silk, whereby she rinsed white silk in the Fu-nan river, 
and the silk went brown-grey). ; If I would interpret the work also in 


85 Cf. Spaid 2002, pp. 97-101. 

86 Cf. ibid.,pp. 109-113. 

87 Cf. Kelley 2008, p. 79. 
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Beuysian terms, I would argüe that a social sculpture preceded and facili- 
tated the ecovention (which itself also has a ‘social sculpture' valué). 

Sue Spaid also points at the work of Israeli artist Shai Zakai, who ad- 
dressed the issue of illegal dumping of concrete by concrete-mixer drivers 
into the stream of the Etziona. Instead of engaging in a legal proceeding 
against the quarry, Zakai managed to collaborate with the workers in stop- 
ping the damage, and she further worked on Concrete Creek as an on-site 
installation (1999 - 2001) and an exhibition and a festival in Tel Aviv 
(2001), questioning Israelis about their relationships with water streams. 

Shifting the focus from water to soil, Spaid discusses the work of Agnes 
Denes. In 1982, Denes planted, with the help of volunteers, Wheatfiekl -A 
Confrontation at the Battery Park Landfill (near the Twin Towers and the 
Statue of Liberty), and harvested it three months later. Denes wanted to con- 
front the valué of this agricultural field to the NYC context of multinational 
corporations, “an island of achievement-craze, culture and decadence” (De¬ 
nes quoted in Spaid 2002. p. 121). Based upon an original design by Denes 
following a spiraling mathematical pattern (Tree Mountain - Proposal for a 
forest, 1982-1983), an artificial mountain was created in Finland (near 
Ylojárvi) and on it were planted 11,000 trees (of an endangered species of 
pine) by 11,00 people who received inheritable 400 years certificates as cus- 
todians of their trees (Tree Mountain - A Living Time Capsule, 1992-1996). 
The expected benefits (besides preserving an endangered species of pine) 
included cleansing airborne pollutants and absorbing rainwater runoff. 
That project was presented by Finland as the country’s contribution for the 
1992 Rio UN Summit on the Environment. Spaid however, fails to critically 
assess the issues at stake in Denes’ mathematical design for Tree Mountain, 
which carries with it a typical modernist thought-pattern subsuming the 
natural elements to rational, simple mathematical modeling, instead of ex- 
ploring the real complexity of nature-culture relationships. In doing this, the 
work runs the risk of hindering rather than facilitating an aesthetic experi- 
ence of complexity. 

The Germán artist Georg Dietzler developed in 1989 a system to con¬ 
serve acorn seeds by freezing them, and used acorn seeds for reforestation 
purposes (7000 Acorns, 1989-1990). From 1993 onwards, he experimented 
using oyster mushrooms to decontamínate soils polluted by PCBs (poly- 
chlorinated biphenyl). The mushrooms can indeed break down the Chemical 
structure of the PCBs, and in the process, they generate compost as by- 
product. On the basis of these experiments, Dietzler created the installation 


88 Cf. Spaid 2002. pp. 118-119. 

89 Cf. ibid., pp. 120-124. 

90 Such a sound critique is to be found elsewhere, in an article by Larissa Buchholz 
and Ulf Wuggenig (2002, pp. 157-158). 
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Self-Composing Laboratoiy (1999) in Aachen, for the exhibition Natural 
Reality curated by Heike Strelow. 

Finally, Spaid looks at the work of the interdisciplinary group 
AMD&ART, founded by the historian T. Alian Comp in the mid-1990’s and 
conceived as “a community-driven design team” (AMD&ART, in Spaid 
2002, p. 137). AMD stands for acid-mine drainage, a result of coal-mining 
which affects the groundwater, the local ecosystem and deprives the com- 
munities of potable water. In 2001, AMD&ART completed a land- 
reclamation project on a former mine in Vintondale, Pennsylvania, with an 
innovative design of ponds neutralizing the acidity. " 


CONCLUSION 

The historical emergence and development of environmental and ecological 
art marks an example in the way art worlds can play a constructive role in 
the construction of culture(s) of sustainability. With its diversity in ap- 
proaches (from social sculpture to land reclamation) and with its common 
threads and principies (as discussed at the Monongahela conference), it 
seems that this movement fosters an advanced, elabórate form of aesthetics 
of 'the pattern which connects’. But the remaining problematic issue, in 
some instances, is whether or not it fosters an aesthetic experience of ‘pat- 
terns that connect’, and sufficiently develops aesthetics of complexity. Most 
especially, a simplistic form of holistic discourse is looming behind some of 
the artistic discourses introduced in this chapter. 

However, this question cannot be settled here. Assessing the degree of 
sensibility to complexity, would require elabórate qualitative empirical as- 
sessments on a project basis (i.e. case by case). All that can be said, as a 
general statement, is that, although a sensibility to complexity, and aesthetic 
experiences of complexity, cannot be assumed ‘a priori’ to be present in all 
ecological art projects, they are likely to occur when and where the projects 
explore complex ecological and social processes and valué emergence, in- 
stead of superimposing upon them some pre-designed models. 

An overview of the ‘contemporary art’ art world’s treatment of the rela- 
tionships between art and ecology, and of its relationship to the search proc- 
ess of sustainability, as well as to the cultures and aesthetics of sustainability 
as I proposed to understand them, is however not completed, with a mere 
focus on ‘environmental’ and ‘ecological’ art, however widely this move¬ 
ment is defined. The following chapter will therefore introduce other ap- 
proaches which, in the past decade, have dealt with the interplay of ecology, 
sustainability and art. 


91 Cf. Spaid 2002, pp. 125-127. 

92 Cf. ibid., pp. 128-129. 




6. Sustainability and Ecology as keywords: 
a decade of contemporary art 


INTRODUCTION 

The overview of discourses and practices in contemporary art at the inter- 
play between art and ecology, started in the previous chapter with a focus on 
the emergence of the movement of ‘environmental/ecological art’ since the 
late 1960’s. This chapter will widen the perspective, to explore the ‘contem¬ 
porary art' art world’s relative interest for the notions of ecology and sus¬ 
tainability in the past decade. 

About the terms in use: art and sustainability 

The terminology of ‘sustainability’ has been introduced slowly into artistic 
discourses and practices over the past decade. In parallel to certain research- 
ers from the field of sustainability (such as the sociologist Hans Dieleman in 
the Netherlands) 1 who were attempting to introduce the theme in their ex- 
changes with the art worlds. from the late 1990’s onwards, curators and 
writers from the world of contemporary art started discussing the relevance 
and different dimensions of sustainability for art (e.g. Hildegard Kurt in 
Germany, Shelley Sacks in the UK, Maja and Reuben Fowkes in Hungary, 
Stephanie Smith in the USA). 

Hildegard Kurt organized in 2002 a conference at the Akademie der 
Künste in Berlin, and edited (with Bemd Wagner) a collective publication 
on the relationships between sustainability, culture and art (eds. Kurt and 
Wagner 2002), as part of her ongoing research for a "future-able modernity” 
(“Suche nach einer zukunftfahigen Moderne”). The year before, in 2001, she 
was involved in the organization of a conference entitled “Ásthetik der 
Nachhaltigkeit” (“aesthetics of sustainability”), at the Evangelical Academy 
of Tutzing. The participants in Tutzing signed a “Tutzinger Manifest” which 


1 Hans Dieleman started an “Art & Sustainability” program at the University of 
Rotterdam from 2000 onwards (in which I was enrolled in 2001, as student). 
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is now recognized as one of the early calis for the recognition of culture as a 
fundamental basis for sustainability. - 

Kurt was arnong the first to explicitly discuss the notion of “aesthetics of 
sustainability” (Kurt in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, pp. 238-241). 
Kurt refuses to “see an aesthetic of sustainability as a completely new aes- 
thetic”, because it would both be “illusory” in the face of the “plurality of 
contemporary life-styles” and set up “a new edition of 20th-century con- 
structivism, which inclined to totalitarianism” in her opinión. However, Kurt 
understands “aesthetics of sustainability” as “a new sensitivity to questions 
of aesthetics on the part of those involved in promoting sustainability”. She 
further gives a varied nurnber of criteria for aesthetics of sustainability: 

• “to search for forms of the less, but also for forms of nature-friendly 
opulence” (i.e. a sensitivity to both frugality and an eco-friendly forrn of 
hedonism?); 

• “to create cultural diversity”; 

• “to sensitize people to a new time culture and forms of spatial planning 
that are respectful of the environment”; 

• “to grant a productive constructive forcé to “sensual awareness” (Rudolf 
zur Lippe) and aesthetic competence, and use this forcé for designing 
life-sustaining futures”; 

• “to shed light on “forgotten nature” (Günter Alter)[ 2 3 ] in our culture” (i.e. 
to highlight that culture is part of nature, as stated in chapter 4 about 
ecological aesthetics); 

• “to inelude the social dimensión on this basis, especially with respect to 
justice, participation and community; for an aesthetics of sustainability 
will always be an aesthetics of participation as well”. 

Kurt also understands aesthetics of sustainability as “a new sensitivity to the 
fact that there is effective Creative knowledge, beyond technical- 
instrumental reason”, thereby contributing to a movement beyond the ‘cul¬ 
ture of unsustainability’. 

Therefore, Hildegard Kurt’s notion of “aesthetics of sustainability” al- 
ready contained some of the elements of what I propose to view as ‘aesthet¬ 
ics of sustainability’ (in chapter 4), but I would argüe that Kurt did not suf- 
ficiently articúlate these different elements, and the insights she points at, 
into a coherent theoretical discourse. 

Hildegard Kurt also developed the analysis of a "double déficit” (“zwei- 
fache Defizit”) between the development of the concept of sustainability, 
and the art worlds, with: 


2 The Manifest is available Online at: http://www.kupoge.de/ifk/tutzinger-manifest/ 
[last accessed: 10.03.2010]. 

3 I believe Kurt meant actually Günter Altner, and that a typographic mistake 
slipped into her text. 
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• on the one hand an absence of cultural dimensions in the consecrated 
‘three-pillars model’ of sustainable development in the 1990’s and in the 
theoretical elaborations of the concept of sustainability which were 
based mainly on the natural Sciences and on social Sciences (including 
economics, political economy and public administration) but lacking any 
aesthetic elaboration; 

• and on the other hand the absence of the notion of sustainability in the 
art worlds and in cultural policies, in the same time period (apart from 
the smaller circles of e.g. ecological art), and their lack of interest, or 
even suspicion against, the concept of sustainability. 

In Kurt’s analysis, while the actors in the sustainability debate have a very 
limited understanding of art (as mere decoration or communication), the 
members of the art worlds tend to restrict the theme of sustainability to nar- 
row environmental topics. Furthermore, the common understanding of cul¬ 
ture grounding cultural policy is still “based on a polarized opposition of na- 
ture and culture” (Kurt and Wehrspaun 2001, p. 82). 

In parallel to Kurt’s discussion on aesthetics of sustainability. the Hun- 
garian curators Maja and Reuben Fowkes introduced the term “sustainable 
art” to qualify certain recent artistic practices, and have proposed some 
“principies of Sustainability in Contemporary Art” (Fowkes and Fowkes 
2006), where they focus on notions highlighting the normative, ethical di¬ 
mensions linked to aesthetics of sustainability : 

• ecological citizenship, with “a shift away from [the] anthropocentric 
model” of e.g. land art, and a human responsibility in the biosphere “to 
inelude the non-human world in our moral universe”; 

• “a renewed sense of social responsibility” and a commitment to “grass 
roots democracy”, with collaborative practices and attention to quality of 
life; 

• and a gender perspective informed by “feminist critique of land and en¬ 
vironmental art of the 1970’s” and more generally of patriarchy's envi¬ 
ronmental consequences. 

These notions especially echo Fritjof Capra’s discourse on communities and 
civil society (cf. chapter 2, pp. 93-95, 99-101) and his critique of patriarchal 


4 Cf. eds. Kurt and Wagner 2002, pp. 15-17. Cf. also Kurt 2000. pp. 112-118. 

5 Cf. Kurt 2002. In 2007, I co-supervised a “Diplomarbeit” in environmental 
communication at the University of Lüneburg, where the student empirically 
tested Kurt’s claims of a “double déficit”, in interviews with artists and members 
of the Germán environmental administrations. She partly confirmed Kurt’s 
claims: Cf. Lang 2007. 
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cultures (cf. chapter 1, pp. 26-27, and chapter 2, p. 102). 6 The notion of eco- 
logical citizenship echoes Morin’s understanding of humans and nature “co- 
piloting" the Earth. The Fowkes further insist that sustainable art “draws on 
radical critique of art and society and the dematerialized practices of con¬ 
ceptual art to offer sustainable alternatives in art and life”, pointing at the re- 
flexive and critical qualities at play in the search process of sustainability 
(and which will be further discussed with Dieleman 2008: cf. chapter 7). 

The Fowkes point further at artists “embodying both fantasies and pos- 
sibilities of technological revolution” and echoing the discourse of ecologi- 
cal modernization which claims that “clean technologies and efficiency sav- 
ings have the potential to solve environmental problems without the need 
for radical social change” (Fowkes and Fowkes 2006). Here, notably absent 
is a critique of the Technological System (cf. chapter 1), although the au- 
thors do explicitly warn against “the hand of authoritarian technocracy be- 
hind the optimism of ecological modernism”. 

However, a much more radical critique of technology is to be found in a 
later text of the Fowkes, where they are referring back to critiques from the 
1970's (in the context of the the Club of Rome’s Limits to Growth and of 
the 1972 Stockholm conference) on the part of the Croatian sociologist Rudi 
Supek (who denounced the “limitations of technological Solutions” and ad- 
vocated for “social Solutions involving radical change to modes of produc- 
tion and human relations to nature”) and of the artist Gustav Metzger who 
critically analyzed “the problematic relationship of artists to technology in 
modera times” from the Bauhaus to new media art (Fowkes and Fowkes 
2009). 

The Fowkes also do repeatedly use the term “interconnectedness” (or 
“experience of connectedness”), which I also discussed in chapter 4 and 
which numerous other authors and artists discussed in chapter 5, also used. 
They also re-use Suzi Gablik’s argument in favor of ‘reconstructive post- 
modemism', as in the text accompanying their 2002 exhibition Hu- 
man/Nature (at Traffo Gallery, Budapest): “We witness a growing tendency 
to seek out new forms of spirituality and a rediscovery of ethics in art. Re¬ 
constructive postmodernism regards interconnectedness, social responsibil- 
ity and ecological attunement as the crucial issues for human creativity” 
(Fowkes and Fowkes 2002). 

Kurt’s or Fowkes' arguments and terminologies, though often cited, are 
not taken for granted or generally recognized by the art world of contempo- 
rary art. Other terminologies are also made up ‘ad hoc’ for specific exhibi- 
tions, as e.g. for Timeout (2007, at Kunstmuseum Licchtenstein), where the 
definition of sustainability was associated specifically to the discussion of 
time and the societal goal to “slow down” human activities (such as in “slow 
food” and “slow cities”). Other understandings are developed in artists writ- 


6 A critique of patriarchy in contemporary art was also conducted by Gablik 
(1991), which I discussed above, in chapter 5. 
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ings, such as in Caffyn Kelley’s Culturing Sustainability (2008), where sus¬ 
tainability is understood as “the possibility or memory of cultural systems 
that intégrate with - and enhance - the living and dying of planetary Sys¬ 
tems”, pointing at ideáis of non-violence, peace, decentralization, diversity, 
eomplexity, situated-ness, and “implyfing] holding, suffering, nourishment, 
and interrelationship” (Kelley 2008, p. 12). 7 8 

A decade of art exhibitions 

The notions of sustainability and sustainable development also gave rise to a 
wave of exhibitions in the past decade: For example, in 1999-2000, the Kun- 
straurn at the University of Lüneburg was organizing Dan Peterman's No- 
madic Greenhouse project, which also involved the exhibition of a few other 
artistic proposals dealing with the notion of sustainable development. In 
2005, the Smart Museum at the University of Chicago organized the exhibi¬ 
tion Beyond Green: Toward a sustainable art (curated by Stephanie Smith, 
who had already curated the exhibition Ecologies for the Smart Museum in 
2000). In 2007 was organized at the Art Museum of Liechtenstein, the exhi¬ 
bition Timeout. Art and Sustainability, while in the same year I organized 
and curated, with Bettina Steinbrügge, the exhibition Everything will be fine 
/Alies wird gut (at the Halle für Kunst Lüneburg and Kunstraum of the Uni¬ 
versity of Lüneburg) which was addressing the intersection of sustainability 
as a search process and art as social inquiry. In 2008, the exhibition Green- 
washing (curated by Ilaria Bonacossa and by ‘Latitudes’) at the Fondazione 
Sandretto Re Rebaugendo (in Turin), aimed to critically address environ- 
mentalist discourses, and distanced itself from ecological art. 

Several exhibitions in recent years were dedicated especially to the 
theme of global warming / climate change, such as most especially Weather 
Report: Art and Climate Change (2007, Boulder Museum of contemporary 
art), curated by Lucy Lippard (cf. ed. Gerdes 2007), as well as several exhi¬ 
bitions stemming from David Buckland’s Cape Farewell project - a series 
of expeditions to the Arctic involving artists and scientists, and more re- 
cently expeditions to other climate change affected regions. Alongside the 


7 I should note, not just to credit myself but to point at the inter-relationships be- 
tween discourses of artists and my own discourse as a researcher, that in her text 
Caffyn Kelley also commented: “I have previously described the word ‘sustain¬ 
able' as ruined by its association with ‘development’. But I am encouraged to re- 
trieve the concept from the compost by Sacha Kagan, who with Volker Kir- 
chberg poses sustainability as ‘‘a new frontier for the arts and cultures” in a 2008 
publication” (Kelley 2008, p. 12). This should serve as a reminder that the dis¬ 
courses of the social scientists can play a role within the art worlds, and therefore 
that researchers should deal responsibly with the “self-fulfilling prophecies” that 
they may foster, and not claim any neutrality. 

8 Cf. Buckland et al. 2006. 
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UN climate conference in Copenhagen in December 2009 (‘COP 15’), an 
unprecedented wave of exhibitions simultaneously took hold of the city of 
Copenhagen with numerous art institutions setting up exhibitions in parallel 
(e.g. Rethink at the National Gallery of Denmark; (Re-) Cycles of Paradise 
at DGI-Byen i.e. the site of the ‘Climate Forum’: the NGOs’ alternative cli¬ 
mate summit; New Life Copenhagen: a festival across several locations, or- 
ganized by the collective ‘Wooloo’). An increasing number of art institu¬ 
tions worldwide have been recently engaging into similar directions. 


Section 1: “Eco-centric topics” 

IN CONTEMPORARY ART 

The exploration of relationships between art and ecology is not limited to 
the movement of environmental/ecological art, as discussed so far, but also 
involves artists whose work usually is not associated to ecological or envi- 
ronmental art. This is is especially clear in the discourse of curator and 
writer Linda Weintraub (2006), who discusses artists usually (more or less 
closely or loosely) related to ecological art (Shelley Sacks. the CLUI, Super- 
flex), but also artists related to Culture Jamming (Reverend Billy Talen), 
and to the wider art world of contemporary art, some of whom are especially 
problematic from an ecological perspective (Eduardo Kac, Damien Hirst). 

Ecocentrism in art 

In 2006, the curator Linda Weintraub started a publication series on art and 
ecology (“Avant-Guardians: Textlets on Art and Ecology”). I will focus on 
her Ecocentric Topics: Pioneering themesfor eco-art (2006) which presents 
a peculiar mix of artists working on ecological and biological themes, i.e. a 
selection of artists including work which is not usually associated with eco- 
art. Most especially, Weintraub’s selection of artists ineludes a large propor- 
tion of art works that are especially suitable to indoor gallery exhibitions 
(and in several cases, constitute saleable Ítems for the art market). 

Weintraub bases her editorial selection on the notion of “ecocentrism”, 
for which she claims authorship and which “describes humans relating to 


9 For more details, see the website http://www.arts4copl5.org [last accessed 
11.03.2010], Among the many other forms of art interventions in the city, the 
Yes Men were present with Good COP15 (i.e. yet another alternative climate 
conference: see http://www.good-copl5.org/ ), as well as many other collectives 
including Cultura21 (for which I was also personally involved, with the installa- 
tion Caution Boeder (created by students at the CCC Program of the Geneva U- 
niversity of Art and Design, and students at Leuphana University Lüneburg) a- 
longside Cultura21 Nordic’s Embassy of Sustensistan). 
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the nonhuman environment in a harmonious, respectful, and pragmatic 
manner” (Weintraub 2006, p. 12). Weintraub opposes the ecocentrie to the 
anthropocentric, i.e. "the practice of interpreting reality exclusively in terms 
of human valúes and human experience. It omits ecological inclusiveness.” 
She also opposes "the prefix eco-, which means home or habitat” and is “fo- 
cused on ecological relationships”, to the prefix ego-, i.e the “self-absorbed, 
self-centered, self-involved, and self-serving”. Weintraub argües that 
“[sjwitching prefixes from ‘ego’ to ‘eco’ directs awareness away from self- 
ish interests and toward ecologically inclusive considerations.” She further 
denounces the “fallacy of human-centeredness” and questions the valué of 
honoring “humanists who utilize reasoned and critical thinking to promote 
the self-interest of our species.” And she encourages artists to engage into 
“ecocentrie themes” and thereby “introduce such fundamental considera¬ 
tions and their challenging implications into the public discourse” (ibid., p. 
13). 

This goal is very noble and relevant to the ecological crisis, but I have, 
once more, to point out the risk of holistic reductionism, if the egocentric 
dimensions of existence are negated. And I mean, not only the human ego- 
centrism, but the dimensión of ego-centrism which is present in each and 
every living organism, and inseparable from the ecological processes, lead- 
ing Edgar Morin to talk, not only of an eco-auto-organization of life on 
Earth (cf. chapter 3, section 1), but, at a more detailed level, of a paradigm 
of "auto(geno-pheno-ego)-eco-re-organization”, in which the prefix “ego” 
belongs to the complex reality of life. Weintraub too comes to realize this, 
at a later point in her discourse, i.e. when she discusses the theme of power 
(see below). 

Weintraub proceeds further with an insightful comparison on ecological 
Science and ecological art. She starts with characterizing the terms tradition- 
ally, i.e. “ecology [as] the Science of the relationships between organisms 
and their environments”, and “art [as] a product of free Creative expression” 
(ibid., p. 14). But if understood only as the “free Creative expression” of an 
individual, such an understanding of art would follow the modernist defini- 
tion of art and have little relevance for ecological art (see Gablik’s argu- 
ments already discussed), producing in its collision with ecology, “a formula 
for dysfunction” as Weintraub mentions. Weintraub further proceeds to 
prove this assumption wrong (i.e. there is no dysfunction, but a very rich 
field of eco-art), but unfortunately without revising the definition of art. 
Nevertheless, her discussion of eco-art is insightful. Like every eco-artist 
discussed here, Weintraub too points out that eco-art is interdisciplinary and 
“acknowledges the multifarious capacities of the human mind.” She sees 


10 David Haley also uses the term “ecocentrie” for a number of years. But the ques- 
tion of “primary authorship” is, as Tim Collins argued, of decreasing importance 
from the perspective of eco-art. 

11 Cf. Morin 1980, pp. 351-354. 
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eco-art’s complexity, arguing that “ecocentric art is an art of merger, sub- 
tlety, and richness. It has little in common with simplifying distillations and 
isolating separations. It is comparable to a symphony, an alloy, a conglom¬ 
érate” (ibid., p. 15). She identifies five dimensions in which ecological art 
can bring something more than just ecological Science: 

• Merit: To scientific “accuracy”, eco-art adds the extra “criteria of merit” 
of "imagination, expressiveness, relevance, aesthetics, skill, persuasive- 
ness, and metaphoric significance” (ibid., p. 14). 

• Outreach: As opposed to the peers-oriented reach of scientific ecology, 
Weintraub argües that ‘‘outreach is an essential component of art” and 
that “art provides the vehicle by which ecological insights can infíltrate 
culture and become a forcé of social change”: This claim can be inter- 
preted at several levels: (1) At the level of the typical contemporary art 
(with its Circuit of exhibitions, galleries, museums, etc. - as in the case of 
several artists discussed by Weintraub) and of the traditional performing 
arts institutions, one may only expect to ‘infíltrate’ elite culture (i.e. 
those social groups with high levels of what Bourdieu defined as legití¬ 
mate cultural capital), but it would be naive (i.e. ignoring several dec¬ 
ades of art-sociological research) or dishonest to claim reaching out be- 
yond that level. (2) At the level of most ecological art projects which are 
strongly embedded in specific communities however, a bottom-up proc- 
ess of outreach, initiated by an ecological artist, is imaginable (cf. also 
the next chapter) - but one should not forget that NGOs, ecological ad- 
vocacy groups and the media play also a role at the general public level 
of course, and the artists are only one amongst many stakeholders capa- 
ble of (community and media) outreach. 

• Method: Weintraub points out that eco-art complements the “essentially 
impersonal methods” of scientific ecology, with “personalizing” and 
with all sorts of human emotions, because “[a]rtists have a license to 
employ all human communicative capacities.” 

• Inquiry: While Science focuses on the “how” questions, art can also ad- 
dress the “why” questions, and together they can engage into a rich phi- 
losophical framework. 

• Role: While the social roles of scientists are most often limited, artists 
generally benefit from a wider repertoire of social roles: Weintraub men- 
tions that they “can be scientists, but they also act as prophets, visionar- 
ies, moralists, pragmatists, tricksters, futurists, and revolutionaries”(cf. 
also my own categorization of roles of artists with regard to social 
change, in chapter 7, section 1). 


12 Weintraub, as most other authors discussed in this chapter, ignores (or forgets to 
mention) that, in the social Sciences, personalized methods are possible, and are 
practiced in some areas of anthropology and qualitative sociology, as well as in 
the humanities. 
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With her selection of artists in Ecocentric Topics, Weintraub explores “eco- 
centric interpretations” in art across ten themes: desire, newness, power, na- 
ture, globalism, diversity, mercy, death, decay and dirt, mixing well- 
accepted ecological arguments with some provocative statements. Wein¬ 
traub brings several highly relevant insights for a complex aesthetics of sus¬ 
tainability, but also proposes a number of questionable, simplistic argu¬ 
ments, as is discussed below. 

Desire 

With the theme of desire, Weintraub compares and contrasts the “positive 
and negative urges”, known as “tropisms” in biology, and which “are inher- 
ent to animáis and plants”, to the largely cultural development of human de- 
sires, most alarmingly hyper-trophied in a contemporary consumer culture 
inundated by advertisement and commerce, and I would add, by a general 
commodification of all human experience, as the Marxist critique and espe- 
cially Guy Debord's Société du Spectacle exposed - but Weintraub does not 
discuss Debord an the Situationists. Instead, she highlights the pernicious 
cycle of crave-purchase-credit-stress-frustration-anxiety-crave... which 
characterizes the consumer experience. Under this perspective, she discusses 
the performance art of Reverend Billy Talen (creator and reverend of the 
“Church of Stop Shopping”), who “is summoning the persuasive strategies 
of evangelical preachers to instill negative tropisms toward excessive pur- 
chases, and positive tropisms toward empty closets” (ibid., p. 19). Talen 
preaches in diverse locations, including art spaces, churches and universi- 
ties, but his favorite target locations are shops, especially “Starbucks, the 
Disney Store, GAP, Wal-Mart, Barnes and Noble, and Nike” (ibid., p. 21). 
The Church organizes ‘Spat theater’ (a staged drama in the shops “in which 
members of the choir pose as customers and pretend to argüe about the eth- 
ics of consumption”) 13 and ‘flash mobs’ (performances with dozens-to- 
hundreds of volunteers, coordinated by mobile phone), sings its “Stop 
Shopping” hymn, and celebrates the Buy Nothing Day (founded by Van- 
couver artist Ted Dave and spread worldwide by Adbusters and other 
groups). Talen “also conducts exorcism upon the iconic representations of 
sinful consumption, such as cash registers and credit cards.” Weintraub 
notes that “[t]he Reverend has been arrested on numerous occasions. Evi- 
dently it is illegal not to shop in America” (ibid., p. 22). She further de¬ 
scribes the different techniques employed by Talen to release people from 
material addictions (rightfully treating consumerism as a serious addictive 
phenomenon) and explore the “unclaimed space” opened by non- 
consumption, an exploration into “the unknown” for ex-consumers. This 


13 This technique echoes the earlier development of “invisible theater” by Augusto 
Boal in the 1960’s, whose ‘Theatre of the Oppressed" inspired a worldwide mo- 


vement. 
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space “opens up a sensual and peopled life, and it also has in it an accep- 
tance of the unknown” (Talen, quoted in ibid., p. 24). 

In her ecocentric exploration of the theme of desire, Weintraub discusses 
two further artistic strategies: the CLUI’s guided tours to freight container 
hubs (cf. also Spaid’s discussion of CLUI, in chapter 5, section 6), which 
she expects to have an educative impact, and Song Dong’s performance art 
which is “honoring nonmaterialistic valúes”, for example with Writing diary 
with water (from 1995 on): “a daily practice in which Dong sits with a par¬ 
ticular block of stone, lifts a calligraphy brush. dips the brush in water, and 
writes a diary entry on the surface of the stone. In seconds, the text vanishes 
without a trace" (Weintraub 2006., p. 25). Despite its powerful poetic valué, 
the later type of performance limits its ‘outreach’ to the art world and thus 
fits its elitist ethos better than most ecological art described in chapter 5. 

Newness 

Weintraub’s ecocentric discussion of “newness” is focusing on the new as 
“the replacement of serviceable Ítems and ideas” (ibid., p. 29). She doesn't 
argüe for any simplistic rejection of the new, but engages the reader to be 
reflexive and engage in “an ecological cost/benefit analysis” on a case-by- 
case basis (to which, I would add, should be associated a social cost/benefit 
analysis if one is concerned with sustainability and not only with ‘ecology’ 
in a strict sense). In the case of art, Weintraub points at modern and contem- 
porary art's unreflected preference for the new, whereas ecological artists, 
on the contrary, tend to reflect upon issues of fashions, quick turnovers and 
built-in obsolescence. She points at the work of Rob Fischer, who recycles 
his own unsold artworks into new artworks, echoing the ecosystemic cycli- 
cal principie according to which “the destiny of all material substances is ul- 
timately to be absorbed and reused” (ibid., p. 31). Fischer also reveáis the 
former uses of the elements, conferring an aesthetic valué to the process by 
manifesting “temporary States of being” and connecting the histories and 
prospects of his sculptures. Furthermore, Fischer “rejects carefully engi- 
neered designs that guarantee predictable outcomes” (and he thereby adds 
an element of complexity to his eco-literate work). That aspect of his work 
is most developed in his studio’s backyard, from 2001 onwards, in which he 
let rain accumulate, weed settle and an organic life invade his sculptures. 
Using this biological emergence as a part of his work, he transposed parts of 
his backyard ecosystem into gallery settings (e.g. with Summary (Goodyear 
Ecology), 2004-2005). Weintraub notes that “Fischer weaves entropy and 
regeneration into his art system” (ibid., p. 34). She adds that Fischer’s back¬ 
yard, which gradually became a swamp, “demonstrated the power of biotic 
recycling and the resilience of life” (ibid., p. 35). She sees this work as re- 
defining newness: “Fischer’s swamp introduces the never ending newness 
of ecosystems that contrasts with the finite newness that characterizes most 
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human manufacturing and art making. Responsiveness to evolving opportu- 
nities replaces a rigid adherence to original intentions.” 

However, the same observation about the limited outreach and commu- 
nity valué can be made about Rob Fischer’s work, as about Song Dong’s. 

Besides Rob Fischer, Weintraub's critical exploration of newness also 
involves a discussion of Jim Shaw, who collects and exhibits “junk art 
works” bought for very cheap, and of Mike Bidlo, who copies works from 
previous artists. Strangely, she does not mention that Bildo’s work builds 
on the precedent of Sherrie Levine, who did a relatively similar work two 
decades earlier. Also, she seems content with this critique of originality in 
art, while Suzi Gablik already discussed the limits of such deconstructive 
postmodern art, by comparison to reconstructive postmodern art (cf. above, 
chapter 1, section 2 and chapter 5, section 4). 

Power 

In her discussion on the theme of power, Linda Weintraub acknowledges 
that self-interest is not only a human attribute, but “a biological imperative” 
(ibid., p. 41). In this, as I noted above, the ‘ego’ comes back, as a biological 
reality. But, as Weintraub describes, this reality takes on a new level and 
significance with the human species and its increasing technological capac- 
ity, which gradually turned humanity’s self-interest into a “capacity to dic- 
tate when and how nonhuman life forms, the nonliving environment, and 
other humans should be used for our well-being” (ibid. p. 43). Under this 
perspective, she does not introduce artists who critically address this issue, 
but rather points at the work of Superflex as “proactive in its effort to em- 
power weak humans and weak ecosystems.” This perspective on the work of 
Superflex is more insightful than Sue Spaid’s discussion of Superflex for 
Ecovention (cf. chapter 5, section 6), which limited itself to the purely envi- 
ronmental aspects of the group’s work. Weintraub characterizes “their entire 
practice [as] an offering of tools”, and she describes the empowerment of 
users/beneficiaries of those tools, as in Guaraña Power (from 2003 on; a 
fair trade energy drink company in the Brazilian Amazon), Superchannel 
(1999; an Internet TV project), and Supergas (from 1996 on; the biogaz pro- 
ject already discussed by Sue Spaid). 


14 Cf. Weintraub 2006, p. 38. 

15 Cf. Weintraub 2006, pp. 45-50. Weintraub also echoes the arguments from Su¬ 
perflex, aiming to explain why their approach would differ from those of non- 
artistic development NGOs. However, having worked myself with the French 
NGO ACTED for the Karamoja campaign, I am not at all convinced by these ar¬ 
guments: For example, Superflex applies bottom-up organizational processes, but 
ACTED does also to a relatively large extent. 
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Weintraub also echoes Superflex’s critique of power relations in the art 
worlds, which “support superstar status and elitism” (ibid., p. 45). 

Nature 

Weintraub points out how the word “nature” is “suspiciously absent frorn 
the discourse conducted by professional ecologists” (ibid., p. 55), who are 
actually scared off by the historical, cultural (and Romantic) heritage of the 
term because it doesn’t fit the “rigorousness” of their disciplines, and, I 
would add, because it introduces more complexity than they can accept to 
handle: In Morin’s perspective, this is a sign of reductionism typical of the 
preference for “clear", i.e. non-complex concepts. Weintraub further points 
at two problematic biases toward nature: 

• the human denial of nature and will of power against nature, ignoring 
that “life is more authentic in the absence of human will and manipula- 
tion”, and 

• the “infatuation with images of virginal nature [that] may prove to be as 
fatal as blatant control” (ibid., p. 57). Weintraub is indeed fully con- 
scious that “before life began, nature consisted of chemistry and physics 
[...] Even the first single-celled organisms changed the complexión of 
nature [...] natural conditions perpetually change, even in the absence of 
human influence” (ibid., p. 63). 

In this context, she discusses the work of Dave Burns and Matías Viegener 
who work with corn, i.e. a species with a long and difficult history of human 
domestication. In Corn Study (2004), they created an “academy for corn”, 
literally sending plants of corn to a school, to supposedly help corn “resist 
its manipulation by humans” and especially the dubious GMOs imposed by 
Monsanto worldwide. The contents of the ‘curriculum’ focused on the his¬ 
tory of corn’s domestication. Weintraub speaks of “a humorous allegory”, or 
a “parody of the manipulated State of ‘nature’” (ibid., p. 60). But the 
“[c]orny parody was adopted to accomplish human instruction”, she adds. 
She quotes Viegener, who points out that with this stratagem, they “want to 
pose questions in a way that doesn’t automatically turn the public off’, and 
whose discourse echoes her own careful position on the subject: 

“We recognize that all species are always being modified, either artificially or natu- 
rally [...] we’re critical of the strict naturalists who see all manipulation as evil [...] 
our view of nature is very inclusive - we inelude ourselves as well [...] The distinc- 
tion we do seek to make is between wisdom and folly, which is a cultural and ethical 
category. We want to catalyze a movement in all species, in all of nature, toward 


16 I will come back to the political dimensión of art worlds in chapter 7. 
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wisdom and insight. The key to this understanding is to be attentive to the nonhuman 
world” (Viegener, quoted in ibid., p. 61). 

And, in another text, Viegener and Burns add a critical note: “At this stage 
of global development, humans can no longer be entrusted with full stew- 
ardship of the environment. Perhaps, if other species can intervene, they will 
do a better job” (Viegener and Burns, quoted in Weintraub 2006, p. 62). 

Globalism 

With the theme of “globalism”, Linda Weintraub addresses not only the 
contemporary phenomenon of globalization, i.e. free trade and the acceler- 
ated international flows of communication and people, but also the global 
ecological reality, along the “Gaia hypothesis”, and the relationship between 
globalism and localism. In this perspective, she discusses Shelley Sacks’ 
Exchcinge Valúes: Images of Invisible Lives (already discussed above: cf. 
chapter 5, section 3). Weintraub notes Sacks’ skepticism regarding global¬ 
ization, "based on her observation that global peace and prosperity are en- 
joyed by few at the expense of rnany. Global exchange does not guarantee 
equitable distribution [but] actually provides an opportunity for businesses 
to circumvent local interests in order to leverage the labor and resources of 
underdeveloped regions” (Weintraub 2006, p. 69). Weintraub also discusses 
Marko Pogacnik’s work, who applies the “Gaia approach to globalism by 
tracing the biological, geological, Chemical and hydroogical processes that 
account for the Earth’s resemblance to a single self-regulating organism” 
(ibid., p. 76). As the Gaia hypothesis views the Earth as a living organism, 
Pogacnik literally implements a supposedly therapeutic procedure, i.e. an 
acupuncture for the planet in the form of “lithopuncture”, placing pillar- 
shaped sculptures on sites “where he perceives blocked meridians of en- 
ergy”. However, besides the symbolic valué of this work, the direct ecologi¬ 
cal relevance of this entirely spiritually-based approach is much less con- 
vincing than e.g. Aviva Rahmani's research on trigger points. Finally, Wein¬ 
traub also evokes Gu Wenda’s installation United Nations (from 1993 on; a 
monumental banner woven with hair coming from barbershops all over the 
world) as representing a “utopian visión of global unity [...] literally 
weav[ing] kinship arnong all peoples” (ibid., pp. 76-77). 

Diversity 

Addressing the theme of diversity, ecocentrically, Weintraub notes that, 
while the “number [of species] has been in constant flux since the origin of 
life on Earth [...] the current decline is both precipitous and preventable”, 
and that “human brains [and] functional ecosystems thrive on diversity” 
(ibid., p. 79). She is aware that “diversified systems seem more productive, 
stable, and resistant to perturbations than simpler systems,” and worries 
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about the long-term consequences of "mono-agricultural practices”. She 
however notes also that "deposits of new species occur too. Like extinc- 
tions, augmentations in diversity can occur” (ibid., p. 81). She also points 
out that the process is unpredictable. For example: “Transferring members 
of a species from one lócale to another will decrease diversity if the new- 
comers out-compete indigenous life-forms, and increase diversity if they co- 
exist with indigenous life forms” (ibid., p. 89). She reminds her reader that, 
through breeding techniques, humans have also augmented biodiversity, not 
only reduced it. She even comes to qualify contemporary, “impatient” ge- 
netic engineering as “super evolutionary powers” (ibid., p. 82 - as I will ar¬ 
güe below, the last claim is however utterly mistaken). 

On that basis, she discusses the work of Eduardo Kac, a Brazilian artist 
who developed so-called “transgenic art”. Kac describes his work as such: 
“Transgenic art, I propose, is a new art form based on the use of genetic en¬ 
gineering techniques to transfer synthetic genes ot an organism or to transfer 
natural genetic material from one species to another to create living beings. 
Molecular genetics allows the artist to engineer plant and animal genomes 
and create new life forms” (Kac, quoted in ibid., p. 83). Weintraub seems to 
follow Kac’s claim, commenting: “He suggests that by creating new life 
forms, humans might offset the extinctions caused by their mismanagement 
of ecosystems” (Weintraub 2006, p. 82). Among the concrete works of Kac 
that Weintraub discusses are GFP Bunny (2002), “a live albino rabbit that 
glows bright green when it is illuminated with blue light”; and Génesis 
(1998-1999), an art work for which Kac introduced a gene of his own crea- 
tion in bacteria (a translation of the sentence from the Bible “Let man have 
dominión over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moves upon the earth”). Kac subsequently subjected 
the multiplying bacteria to ultra-violet light, causing genetic mutations. Kac 
translated back the resulting text (from the mutated “art” gene) into English. 
Weintraub comments: “Even the Bible is subject to unexplored evolutionary 
trajectories” and cites Kac in pointing at “the dubious notion of (divinely 
sanctioned) humanity’s supremacy over nature” (ibid., pp. 84, 85). Although 
the last step of Génesis and Kac and Weintraub’s comments do evoke a 
clear sensibility to the theme of uncertainty and unpredictability in evolu¬ 
tionary processes, Kac’s work is however extremely problematic, to an ex- 
tent that Weintraub fails to express: The ambition to “engineer” biological 
processes, by (playfully or seriously) adding or removing specific single 
genes, reveáis a dangerous confusión between the relatively simple rules of 
man-made cybernetic models (and its complication), and the real complexity 
of natural evolutionary (emergen!) processes, i.e. biological-ecological phe- 
nomena beyond the level of modeling by molecular biologists. As I already 
mentioned in chapter 2, section 3, Fritjof Capra warns against genetic engi¬ 
neering as a misconceived and short-viewed practice that intentionally ig¬ 
nores the recent progress in molecular biology towards an understanding of 
complexity, and introduces GMOs without having any clue about the conse- 
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quences thereof. In this light, Kac’s discourse as reflected by Weintraub, 
cruelly lacks complexity, and it demonstrates grave irresponsibility, both in 
its perpetuation of human techno-scientific hubris and in its absence of any 
‘Precautionary Principie’. 

Mueh more promising and insightful are other artists discussed by Wein¬ 
traub in the context of the theme of diversity, such as Patricia Johanson (al- 
ready discussed pp. 214-216), Natalie Jeremienko and Fritz Haeg: With One 
Tree(s) (1998), Jeremienko cloned one walnut tree a thousand times, planted 
it in different sites around San Francisco, and observed the growth of the 
clones: She found out that “as the trees grew, they were not perfect replicas 
of each other. In fact, they were remarkably distinctive. Each was shaped by 
its unique microclimate. The seemingly infinite variation of branching pat- 
terns, foliage, and growth rates of trees created from a single common an- 
cestor proved that environment plays a significant role in generating bio- 
logical diversity” (ibid., p. 86). Besides, what Weintraub does not mention is 
that genetic “codes” do not have linear consequences and that genetic "in- 
formation” interacts in complex ways with cellular networks and with the 
environment (cf. chapter 2, section 3). The work of Fritz Haeg consists in 
replacing suburban lawns with more diversified plantings (e.g. edible spe- 
cies for the Edible Estafes series), and criticizing the “puritanical homoge- 
neity and mindless conformity” represented by the culture of the suburban 
lawn which simplifies both ecosystems and human experiences: “The lawn 
divides and isolates us. It is the buffer of antisocial no-mand’s-land that we 
wrap ourselves with, reinforcing the suburban alienation of our sprawling 
communities” (Haeg, quoted in ibid., p. 88). 

Mercy 

Linda Weintraub’s ecocentric treatment of the notion of “mercy” salutarily 
complexifies the term. She contrasts mercy, i.e. “compassionate treatment; 
an act of kindness designed to alleviate distress [...] a matter of sentiment”, 
with justice, “a matter of mind”. Mercy sounds ethically good and is often 
advocated by animal-lovers, but as Weintraub points out, “mercy may actu- 
ally interfere with the resilience, adaptability and vitality of organisms” 
(Weintraub 2006. p. 92). However, Weintraub depicts a rather simplistic 
neo-Darwinist view of evolution by arguing that “only fit organisms survive 
to reproduce”, while the reality is more complex and involves the survival 
of not-so-fit but inter-dependent networks of organisms (cf. chapters 2 and 


17 Arguments of a similar order have been developed in more details, against the 
ecological insanity of Eduardo Kac's discourse on his GFP Bunnv, by Loi'c Fel: 
Cf. Fel 2009, pp. 291-293. However, I reject the last argument developed by Fel 
(pp. 293-294) against Kac, whereby Fel describes nature as exogenous to the so¬ 
cial. However, if nature is not exogenous to the social, its complexity (including 
the complexity of the social) does exceed the embrace of purposive rationality. 
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3). Therefore, the implications and questions she draws from her “fitness” 
argument are relatively dubious. Weintraub also contrasts mercy with trust, 
i.e. charity with self-help: Can a specific stressed ecosystem heal itself, or 
does it require intervention (and which level thereof)? The same question 
applies to human communities. Under this perspective, Weintraub discusses 
the work of Jean Grant, who “questions intense human interventions that 
produce dependencies, even those that are motivated by compassion” (ibid., 
p. 93). In Gardens of Desire (1999), she worked with young women ‘on 
probation’ on planting seeds of wild flowers under two different conditions: 

• in hydroponic gardens, “dependent upon human acts of mercy” and on 
controlled conditions (e.g. specifically selected soil nutrients, tempera- 
ture, etc.); and 

• scattered as outdoor thickets, left on their own. 

The first results were that the “wilder” plants, in the thickets, were giving 
much better results. Furthermore, after transferring the two groups of 
plants to the other environment, “very few of the ones reared inside sur- 
vived" in outdoor conditions (Grant, quoted in ibid., p. 97). The experiment 
also brought sorne metaphorical insights to the young volunteers. 

“The contrast demonstrated the disadvantages of being subjected to conditions that 
are imposed and enforced, even when those actions are motivated by goodwill. Like 
the plants, the girls too were being provided for within rigid institutional structures. 
They began to realize that their support system taught them how to conform to rales 
like showing up on time, but not how to gain their independence. [...] They began to 
understand how the wrong kind of care can makes things die” (Weintraub 2006, p. 
97). 

Furthermore, as Grant points out, the work on Gardens ofDesire illustrated 
the deleterious effects of controlled environments for life (i.e. also for living 
humans): “We don’t want to accept the industrial model anymore. These in¬ 
stitutional situations reduce resilience. They deny the sensuous needs for 
growing. They deprive plants of the sensations they need. It is also demoral- 
izing for humans to be placed in such controlled settings” (Grant, quoted in 
ibid., p. 98). As Weintraub notes, Grant also traveled to Cuba and points at 
the ordinary Cubans as positive examples of community creativity (in the 
organization of urban permaculture) under adverse conditions. 


18 Part of the difference was due, not only to the better 'plant-schooling' conditions 
of the outdoor environment, but also to the fact that Grant and the volunteer girls 
experienced difficulties with the school sports-hall in which the hydroponics 
plants were cultivated, being not allowed to adapt the temperature and luminosity 
as would have been preferable (cf. Weintraub 2006. p. 96). 
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Death, Decay, Dirt 

From an ecocentric perspective, death is not just the end of all things (the 
“terminus” for the dying system), but also “a passage" and a necessary mo- 
ment in a cycle for the wider ecosystem in which it is embedded (echoing 
Morin’s bio-thanatic principie - cf. chapter 3, p. 142). This situation is fur- 
ther “complicated by civilization [and] culturally laden baggage”, as Wein- 
traub (2006, p. 105) points out. She introduces the work of Catherine 
Chalmers, who “exposes the inconsistencies that commonly prevail in atti- 
tudes surrounding death [by] utilizing nonhuman surrogates to expose hu¬ 
man paradoxes regarding death.” With close-up photographic prints of 
“murders” committed by insects (Food Chain, 1994-1996), she reminds the 
viewer of the naturalness of predation and killing for survival. With Execu- 
tions (2003), she stages cockroach executions: While we tend to gas them 
massively and ignore the details thereof, Chalmers places single cock- 
roaches on small electric chairs, burning at the stake and other humanoid 
execution forms. (To be noted, Chalmers does not actually kill these cock- 
roaches.) This leads her to further reñections about the human-cockroach re- 
lationship: “Our hatred of roaches has, perhaps, grown in proportion to the 
solidity of the boundaries we have erected between ourselves and the natural 
world. These animáis are one of the few now that can, at will. cross over and 
challenge those barriers. I think at a fundamental level their trespass upsets 
our confidence in our ability to successfully control and transform nature to 
suit our needs and desires” (Chalmers, quoted in ibid., pp. 109-110). Corn¬ 
ing back to human modern reactions to the death of animáis, Weintraub fur¬ 
ther quotes the writer Michael Pollan: “The disappearance of animáis from 
our lives has opened a space in which there’s no reality check, either on the 
sentiment or the bmtality” (Pollan, quoted in Weintraub 2006, p. 111). From 
an ecocentric perspective however, it is less the death of single organisms 
that should be cause for concern (as they “assure the health of an ecosystem 
by providing molecules to recycle into new life forms”), but the death of en¬ 
tire species (“because they reduce diversity” as already discussed). Wein¬ 
traub points at an artist who works on commemorating now extinct species: 
Rachel Berwick, who also linked them to extinct cultures in may-por-e 
(1996), an installation in which two parrots speak an extinct South- 
American language. 

Furthering her discussion of death. Weintraub comes to the process of 
"decay”, which consists in ecosystemic recycling of organic matter and thus 
"belongs to the cycling process of the life forcé [...] Still, few of us welcome 
decay as an opportunity for renewal”. Weintraub however highlights how 
beneficial and co-creative decay is, by opposition to entropy: “Whereas de¬ 
cay means matter is being dismantled and readied for reconstitution, entropy 
disperses energy and makes it less useful. Entropy charts change in the di- 
rection of less organization and less complexity, while life supports organi- 
zation and complexity. Decay is integral to life processes” (Weintraub 2006, 
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p. 117). In this perspective, Weintraub focuses her attention on the work of 
the star British artist Damien Hirst, who literally “exults over decay”: In 
Hirst’s own words: “You don’t have to buy a microscope to see how fabu- 
lous it is. The real gear, the stuff that we’re living in, rots. And things that 
rot are so fucking colorful” (Hirst, quoted in ibid., p. 119). Weintraub be- 
lieves that, with the confrontational approach of works such as A Thousand 
Years (1990 - an installation including the rotting remains of a cow head), 
Hirst aims to ‘‘purge viewers of their prejudice about decay” (while other 
crides would argüe that Hirst merely seeks provocation). “Whether or not 
the sensationalism of the art work is a sign of the artist’s lunatic lust for 
publicity,” she argües, “it addresses society's lunatic denial that matter de- 
composes” (Weintraub 2006, p. 119). Hirst also addresses such denials in 
other works, such as Pharmacy (an installation of various medical drag 
pills), about which Hirst commented: “We all die, so this kind of big. happy, 
smiling, minimal, colorful, confident facade that medicine and drug compa- 
nies put up is not flawless - your body lets you down, but people want to 
believe in sorne kind of immortality” (Hirst, quoted in ibid., p. 121). 

However, to Damien Hirst and his ultra-rich colllectors, the art market is 
more important than the process of decay: when another one of Hirst’s 
works started decaying (a shark conserved in a tank of formaldehyde, pur- 
chased for $12 million), its collector engaged into great efforts to prevent 
further deterioration. 1 Other contemporary artists also approached the 
theme of decay. Weintraub discusses especially the collective Gelitin, for 
their Hase (2005 - 2025, Colletto Fava), a 55 meter tall pink rabbit on a 
mountain in the Italian Alps: Made of straw-stuffed fabric, the sculpture is 
expected to decay over twenty years, as a theatrical spectacle. Weintraub 
quotes Gelitin member Tobias Urban: “The rabbit is feeding a lot of other 
kinds of life. There are already mushrooms and grass growing out of it [...] I 
saw birds nesting. Cows want to lie down on the straw. The straw is radiat- 
ing warmth as it decays. [...] It makes all these animáis feel like home” (Ur¬ 
ban quoted in Weintraub 2006, p. 124). 

Finally, Weintraub discusses how "dirt” (she actually speaks of organic 
humus), the product of much organic decay, plays a “wondrous” role in 
healthy ecosystems. She points out also that the ‘health’ or ‘sickness’ of 
such dirt is relative, and that humans (i.e. not only “farmers and gardeners”) 
play a role in enhancing or degrading “soil health”. By contrast, modern so- 
cieties valué “the sanitized products of technology, engineering and indus- 
try” (Weintraub 2006, p. 128). She would prefer humans to “create soil 
health by attending to its needs as one might attend to a beloved pet. Dirt is 
living matter. It thrives and multiplies when it is fed and tended” (ibid., p. 
129). Some artists do just that: Weintraub points at Joe Scanlan’s Pay Dirt 
(2003): Scanlan researched for five years on the best way to use common 
consumer by-products (retrieved locally) to produce high-quality earth. In 


19 Cf. Weintraub 2006, p. 123. 
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2003, he turned an art gallery into “a mini-processing plant that actually 
produced dirt. The dirt was packaged and sold to visitors as part of the exhi- 
bition" (ibid., p. 131). Scanlan obtained a Patent for the high fertility of his 
earth (labeled “IKON EARTH”), and he encourages the collectors of his art 
works (i.e. IKON EARTH bags) to not just let the earth sit in its bag, but to 
use it for their gardens. (I shall remind the reader of the already-mentioned 
work of the Harrisons Making Earth which also consisted in the making of 
high quality humus, although Weintraub does not mention it.) More gener- 
ally, Weintraub celebrates the artists who “advócate on behalf of a substance 
that sustains life but receives little recognition or care” and who, “instead of 
relying on representations and symbolic expressions [...] allow the médium 
to convey their message” (ibid., p. 135). 

Redrawing the art worlds maps 

With these ten themes and the artists she highlights, Weintraub aims to 
demónstrate how “little by little, art maps and cultural maps [i.e. attention- 
framing priorities] are being redrawn to acknowledge ecological considera- 
tions [...] addressfing] responsibilities for the short- and long-term well- 
being of ecosystems” (ibid., p. 138). She identifies “three categories of ap- 
proaches” in these ecocentric works: 

• “Shared ecological information”, which she also labels as “shared 
truths” such as: “all life depends upon sunlight,” “ecosystems benefit 
from diversity,” “change is inevitable,” “in a functioning ecosystem, 
there is no waste,” “organisms are interdependent,” “the Earth’s material 
resources are limited,” “biological matter inevitably degrades”, “all or¬ 
ganisms particípate in the food chain,” and “all organisms cause changes 
in their habitat through their life processes” (ibid., p. 139). She also, in 
the process, mentions some “truths” which lack complexity and are thus 
questionable, such as: "nonhuman life forms tend to acquire only as 
much energy and materials as they require for survival” (even the most 
conservative Darwinian scholar would criticize such an assumption, if 
only on the grounds that “sexual selection” requires energy waste; and 
complexity approaches in evolution show much more instances of 
‘waste’ of resources), and "form optimizes function” (cf. also complex¬ 
ity approaches in evolutionary theories, e.g. Wesson 1991). 

• "Theories” or “personal ecological opinions” and preferences of the art¬ 
ists, for example about the rather chaotic or rather organized character of 
ecosystems, the different space-scale of attention (whether it is a single 
cell, a watershed or the solar system), or the focus on different specific 
natural phenomenaC While Weintraub argües that such choices “can’t 
be proven”, I would strongly disagree, and insist, as I did in the previous 


20 Cf. Weintraub 2006, p. 140. 
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chapters, that an aesthetics of sustainability imposes not to choose a sin¬ 
gle spatial scale as better, but to link several scales and levels; not to 
claim that natural reality is either chaotic of organized, but is both and is, 
beyond both, complex! Weintraub argües that “no work of art can be all- 
inclusive” (ibid., p. 141), but this shall be no excuse for remaining only 
within what Morin labeled as “disjunctive thinking.” 

• “Blueprints” or “new cultural imperatives [...] outlining future prospects 
for civilization: systems of production and exchange, technologies of 
production, methods of education, forms of literacy, concepts of designs, 
definitions of wealth, measures of success, concepts of time, forms of 
celebration," etc. (ibid.). 

Weintraub's analysis, as is clear by now, focuses for a great part on “art 
space” artists, i.e. artists who mainly produce work at art galleries, unlike 
the “ecovention” ai'tists heralded by Sue Spaid and Amy Lipton. Even 
though such gallery-artists have less credibility in terms of outreach and as 
“collaborative art" with communities, and are unlikely to bring about much 
structural change in the very problematic institutional structures of art 
worlds, Weintraub nevertheless demonstrates that they do bear some limited 
relevance, at least as contributors to a relative potential for change in per- 
spectives among the international cultural elites that do pay some attention 
to contemporary art. 


Section 2: Exhibitions on art and sustainability 

For the past decade, a number of curators in North-America and Europe 
have set up exhibitions of contemporary art around notions of “sustainable 
art” or “art and sustainability’".” 1 I already discussed Hildegard Kurt’s and 
the Fowkes’ discourses earlier in this chapter. I will now give a closer look 
at the exhibition Beyond Green (2005, curated by Stephanie Smith) which 
has become a reference on the subject. 

Beyond Green : The curatorial discourse 

The exhibition Beyond Green: toward a sustainable art (2005, at the Smart 
Museum of Art, University of Chicago), with its accompanying catalog, was 
the first intemationally acknowledged contemporary art exhibition to place 
itself primarily under the label of ‘sustainability’.”” The exhibition makes 


21 In the current book, I am limiting my scope to North-America and Europe. How- 
ever, important exhibitions occurred e.g. in Asia, such as 48°C in Delhi in 2008 
(see www.48c.org). 

22 Since 2006, the exhibition also traveled to other art museums across the USA. 
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the argument that “sustainability has spread from the field of contemporary 
design into the arena of contemporary art” (ed. Smith 2005, back cover 
page). The exhibition also aims to focus on 

"artists [who] offer counterpoints to established forms of environmentally conscious 
art: rather than large-scale interventions, they explore sustainability at a more modest, 
portable level. Some adopt proven principies of ‘green' design. Others propose small 
scale, alternative modes of living. Still other incisively highlight the problems and 
contradictions of the very discourse of sustainability” (Anthony Hirschel and Judith 
Olch Richards, in ed. Smith 2005, p. 9). 

About the later (and also in the case of the later exhibition Greenwashing, 
discussed below - cf. section 3), I will try to assess whether the critical pre- 
tensions of some artists (which are a “must-do” in the arrogant ethos of con¬ 
temporary art) do reveal potentially relevant insights for cultures of sustain¬ 
ability. Although the exhibition presents artists who “all [...] in fact, worked 
site-specifically, with particular communities, ephemerally, or outside the 
boundaries of art museums” (i.e. the curator wants to highlight she didn’t go 
for purely white box art, i.e. art made for the gallery exclusively), it does fo¬ 
cus on gallery-compatible productions, with “a specific curatorial choice to 
feature another side of these practices: structures, objects and processes that 
can be used and reused in a range of contexts and can be experienced di- 
rectly by visitors at each exhibition tour venue,” implicitly marking a con- 
trast with the exhibition Ecovention. Smith herself (the curator), argües that 
the difference of the chosen artworks, as compared to site-specificity, is that 
they convey “a more nomadic sensibility exemplified by the mobile struc¬ 
tures, objects, and processes/networks featured in this exhibition. Such 
works [...] can muíate and adapt over time and in new places” (Smith in ed. 
Smith 2005, p. 15). 23 

Another quote reveáis a clear difference of view on art, as compared to 
Ecovention : When arguing that the works on display are “artwork, not [...] 
design, architecture, or activism,” the authors argüe: “They are for the most 
part provisional rather than practical, polemical and opportunistic rather 
than reasonable” (Anthony Hirschel and Judith Olch Richards, in ed. Smith 
2005, p. 11). The insistence on not-being-practical reveáis the kind of taboos 
that Gablik denounced and tried to deconstruct. Such an attitude, fueled by 
the fear of ‘non-artness’, also reminds me of Robert Frost’s frenetic 
neighbor in the classical poem Mending Wall, whose disciplinary attitude 
repairs oíd walls and holds on to the unreflected claim that “good fences 


23 Contemporary art is fascinated with nomadism and developed an unsustainable 
habit of hyper-mobility. Indeed, nomadism both breeds potentialities for sustain- 
able practices (as exemplified by Spanish traditional sheep-herders - cf. Beck- 
mann and Garzón Heydt 2009) and for unsustainable ones such as the current 
forms of hyper-mobility. 
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make good neighbors”. 24 However, the curator herself (Stephanie Smith) 
seems to be less constrained by this taboo, as she qualifies her selection of 
artworks as “metaphoric, practical, speculative, ironic and playful.” thereby 
blending the practical and the non-practical in her discourse. Guest author 
Víctor Margolin is even more directly addressing, without the above-taboo, 
the “never-ending debates on the difference between art and design,” ac- 
knowledging that some artists “want to achieve social results without identi- 
fying themselves as designers”, while asking, then: “how should the critical 
community respond, and why is the artist’s work given special status in a 
museum or gallery if its aims are predominantly practical?” (Margolin in ed. 
Smith 2005, p. 25). 

In her opening essay, “Beyond Green,” curator Stephanie Smith cele- 
brates “sustainable design” as “an approach that balances environmental, 
social, economic, and aesthetic concerns [...] emphasiz[ing] the responsible 
and equitable use of resources and linkfing] environmental and social jus- 
tice” (Smith in ed. Smith 2005, p. 13). She opposes this approach to “a prior 
generation of more narrowly eco-centered or ‘green’ approaches.” Smith 
also warns against the wave of “greenwashing” that carries the trend for 
“green products" and “green lifestyles” across the commercialized ‘devel- 
oped’ world in recent years, and against its superficiality as “a fleeting sur- 
face treatment rather than a deep and demonstrable good.” Smith’s problem 
with ‘green’ is made even clearer when she argües: “Green tactics only ad- 
dress one strand of a complex problem. In these globalized times, a more 
holistic approach seems a sensible and necessary response to the deep inter- 
connection among human activities and other ‘natural’ systems” (ibid., p. 
14). She insists that “a purely green approach [...] considers environmental 
questions in isolation from other factors.” (However, if this critique may be 
relevant for some environmental groups, such an accusation is unfounded 
and counter-factual, when it comes to the work of several of the ecological 
artists discussed in chapter 5.) Smith refers most especially to Michael Shel- 
lenberger and Ted Nordhaus, advocates of so-called “post environmental- 
ism” who accuse the environmentalist movement of having a limited, inade- 
quate view of nature and ecology (I will come back to this discussion when 
introducing the ideas and curatorial work of Max Andrews, who is also 
heavily influenced by the discourse of “post-environmentalism”). 

Smith warns that the selected artists in Beyond Green “have no desire to 
be labeled as ‘eco’ or ‘green’ or even ‘sustainable’ artists” (ibid., p. 13). She 
nevertheless links them, in art-historical terms, to three streams of the previ- 
ous three decades: 


24 Robert Frost’s poem is available Online at: 

http://writing.upenn.edu/~afilreis/88/frost-mending.html [last accessed: 
04.03.2010], 
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• the development of environmental/ecological, site-specific art; 

• the “rise of critical practice” in the 1990's: pointing especially at artists 
collectives in the 1990’s who were “contesting or sidestepping tradi- 
tional notions of authorship”, at Grant Kester's notion of “dialogical art” 
(i.e. ‘‘art that takes form not through objects but rather through platforms 
or processes meant to foster dialogue”) and at Nicolás Bourriaud’s es- 
thétique relationelle engaging audience participation within the art-space 
context; 25 

• “and the fertile crossover between art and design” critically engaging 
with design in the 1990’s (aware of the unsustainability of design's 
mainstream popularity, accelerating hyper-consumption with ever more 
marketing niches)." 

Applying the spirit of “critical practice” she mentioned, Smith partly en- 
gages in a reflexive critique on her role as curator in an art museum. She 
does pragmatically assert that the “museum exhibitions can provide material 
resources and recognition that may be useful to the artists as they pursue 
their own independent projects” and hopes that her work will be “securing a 
place for [them] within official records of art history” (ibid., p. 17). She 
even makes the promising claim that “museums can learn” from such an ex- 
perience and thereby strive to become “more sustainable places” (a critical 
cali further articulated in a later árdele by Smith) 2 , and acknowledges that 
“some of the projects sit a bit more comfortably within the white cube than 
others, and there’s always a risk that the museum setting could overdeter- 
mine the ways that visitors respond to these works.” And she acknowledges 
the risks associated to “ironic detachment” (as opposed to “earnest engage- 
ment”) and to merely “enactfing] change” (as opposed to “finding the crea- 
tivity, courage and resources needed to sustain it over time”). But Smith also 
emits the sociologically naive - but so typically curatorial, claim that such 
an art museum exhibition is “introducing this work to wider audiences.” 


25 However, while failing to criticize the superficiality of Bourriaud's ‘relational 
aesthetics’, Smith (in ed. Smith 2005, pp. 15-16) also fails to mention the move- 
ment of Institutional Critique which is far more relevant as a “strong channel for 
critical practice” (to use her own expression). To her credit, Smith did mention 
Institutional Critique in other publications (e.g. in Smith 2001, and in ed. An¬ 
drews 2006). 

26 In this respect, Smith points at Hal Foster’ s critique of contemporary design, and 
at the utopian heritage of the Bauhaus and constructivist (cf. Smith in ed. Smith 
2005, p. 16). 

27 Cf. Smith in ed. Andrews 2006, pp. 191-195. 
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Margolin’s discussion of art and sustainability 

In his contributed essay for the exhibition catalog, the design historian Víc¬ 
tor Margolin marks out the term ‘sustainability’ as a product of international 
politics (reminding its génesis at the WCED and across diverse UN meet- 
ings), and thus as a more pragmatic notion than those stemming from the 
ecological movements (i.e. Ame Naess’ deep ecology, "spiritual ecology, 
which puts a particular emphasis on the capacity to experience oneness with 
the planet; James Lovelock’s Gaia movement; and social ecology, which 
[after Murray Bookchin] emphasizes social organization and collaboration 
with nature” - Margolin in ed. Smith 2005, p. 21). Margolin proposes, after 
the WCED, to stress as the goal of sustainability, “to promote harmony 
among human beings and between humanity and nature”, i.e. “social jus- 
tice” and “environmental justice”. He echoes Hildegard Kurt in denouncing 
the double “cultural déficit” in the development of the notion of “sustainable 
development” in the 1990’s (mentioning the economics/development- 
dominated discourse of UNESCO’s Our Creative Diversity report in 1995), 
and in art worlds’ paralleling lack of interest for the notion of sustainability. 

However, I have to point out that, by the time Beyond Creen was pro- 
duced, the situation had already started to change, and not only in the art 
world as Smith’ s exhibition exemplified: In May 2004, at the 4“ Forum of 
Local Authorities for Social Inclusión in Porto Alegre (as part of the first 
Universal Forum of Cultures), the United Cities and Local Governments 
(UCLG) adopted the “Agenda 21 for Culture” and further developed it since 
then.” But this process was only in its initial phase then and was probably 
unknown to Margolin and Smith. 

About the understanding of a qualification such as “sustainable art,” 
Margolin comments that such art covers three “categories: art that engages 
with the land or landscape; art that incorporales sustainable practices such as 
recycling; and art that responds to social issues through the production of 
objects or discourse” (ibid., p. 22). In his first category, he discusses land art 
and ecological/environmental art. In his second category, Margolin points at 
a scattered heritage of recycled-material artworks, from Kurt Schwitters’ 
collages to the Street artists of several African countries, and mentions the 
work of Ukeles. In his third category, he focuses especially on the political 
work of Joseph Beuys (from his Organization for Direct Democracy, in 
1971, to his participation in the Germán Green Party). 

Margolin discusses Hildegard Kurt’s coining of the term “aesthetics of 
sustainability”, wondering what art can “provide as a basis for aesthetic 
judgment” in terms of sustainability. He comments: “Kurt’s view of art in a 
modernist context leads her to characterize it as a ‘form of knowledge’”. 
This definition enables art to bring “aesthetic competence into the cognitive 
process - which makes it different from Science and at the same time its 


28 Cf. the website www.agenda21culture.net [last accessed 04.03.2010]. 
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equal”. It is not cleai' what antecederos in modernism’s past Kurt is referring 
to when she characterizes art as knowledge, but one might imagine concep¬ 
tual art. the Situationists, and some Fluxus activities.” 29 Margolin further 
complains that "though Kurt’s emphasis on art as bearer of cognition brings 
it into relation with a discourse on sustainability, it does not clarify suffi- 
ciently what the boundaries of this discourse are, ñor does it explain the con- 
tribution that art might make to it” (ibid., p. 24). 

Margolin further raises questions as to the interpretation and aesthetic 
evaluation of artistic practices based on action and participation, such as 
Beuys" 7000 oaks and Mel Chin’s Revival Field. He asks: ‘‘Where is the 
aesthetic dimensión?” (ibid., p. 26). Discussing Beuys’ notion of social 
sculpture and its further development by Shelley Sacks, Margolin finds no 
answer to his question. He however observes: “The central focus of the pro- 
jects appears to be the creation of an experience for the participants.” His 
hint comforts me in arguing, as I did in chapter 4, that an “aesthetics of sus¬ 
tainability” actually deais with an inter-subjective experience of complexity. 
Margolin. however, argües against a notion of ‘aesthetics of sustainability’: 

“The prevailing división between art and design practice is one of the biggest obsta- 
cles to holistically envisioning a new sustainable culture [...] By separating art too 
rigidly from complementary practices that engage the same issues and situations, one 
runs the risk of maintaining a misleading cultural hierarchy in which art projects are 
understood to carry a heavier discursive load than more pragmatic designs” (ibid., p. 
27). 

Margolin may be right to point at this risk of elitism in Kurt’s discourse. 
But, if we take Dewey as the basis for the definition of the aesthetic experi¬ 
ence (as I did in chapter 4), we also follow Dewey’s argument that aesthetic 
experiences may also abound in everyday experiences and are not to be 
found in the solé confines of artistic practices. 

Margolin also points out that the higher legitimate-cultural-capital valué 
of art can be pragmatically used, in the way the artist Dan Peterman does 
(e.g. at Beyond Green): “By presenting his kiosks in an art exhibition, 
Peterman performed a Service in that he called the need for such structures 
to public attention, and one could well argüe that he used the cultural capital 
of art’s discursive power to cali attention to a social need” (ibid.). Wochenk- 
lausur (also presented at Beyond Green , and whose work I will discuss at 
more length in chapter 7) also makes a similar argument, for the pragmatic 
use of art’s cultural capital toward socio-political aims. But as Margolin re- 
marks, such strategies open difficult issues, as they maintain in place, para- 
doxically, cultural hierarchies which are incompatible with a “culture of sus- 


29 In her conferences and talks, Kurt actually often refers to the social sculpture of 
Joseph Beuys, and further back in time, to ideas emanating from the Bauhaus as 
‘antecedents’ (though she indeed is not doing so in her 2004 article). 
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tainability”. 30 Margolin is thus critical of Joseph Beuys, who “was strategi- 
cally brilliant in trading on his recognition as a gallery artist to gain atten- 
tion for his action projects [which thereby] have been drawn into an art dis- 
course." Margolin advocates for a very radical movement, i.e. “oíd catego- 
ries need to collapse before we can begin to create a different dialogue on 
aesthetics in a sustainable culture”. 1 And, to start with, he makes a convine - 
ing cali for ecological designers to be discussed, shown and recognized to- 
gether with ‘sustainable artists’ (i.e. at eye level with ‘art’), which is not of- 
ten enough the case in the art world of contemporary art. He for example 
points shortly at “Nancy Jack Todd’s and John Todd’s New Alchemy Insti- 
tute, particularly their ‘living machines’ that have successfully been used for 
water treatment and other purposes but also their ecological designs for ur- 
ban spaces.” 

Social and Environmental justice 

One of the themes addressed by Smith’s exhibition is social-environmental 
justice (which is indeed a crucial theme for sustainability): This theme is 
most strikingly present in the work of Allora and Calzadilla, and to a lesser 
extent, in the exhibited works of Michael Rakowitz, Wochenklausur and 
Marjetica Potrc (i.e. in a relatively small proportion of the works exhibited, 
surprisingly). 

Among the works on display in the Beyond Green exhibition is a video 
by Jennifer Allora and Guillermo Calzadilla, which was also selected for the 
Venice Biennale (in the Arsenale), entitled Uncler Discussion (2005): The 
video features a table turned upside down and used as a ‘fishing boat’. On 
the video, an inhabitant of the island of Vieques uses this boat to navigate 
along Coastal areas where the land status is contested. Vieques is a small is¬ 
land off Puerto Rico that the American army and the NATO used over 60 
years for bombing exercises, causing Chemical pollution and health prob- 
lems to the locáis. In 2003, after years of protests by the local population 
(and by the two artists), the bombings stopped, but the US Department of 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Services took over, imposing a top-down policy 
involving wildlife refuges and plans for tourism. Allora and Calzadilla stand 
with the local people, as expressed in their different art works exhibited in- 
ternationally. In the case of Uncler Discussion, they argüe that turning the 
“negotiation table” upside down, also “takes the debate into new, unex- 
pected directions” (Allora and Calzadilla, in ed. Smith 2005, p. 36). They 
hope that the video, shown at the Biennale, can thereby "reach out to a 


30 In his text, Margolin uses the term “culture of sustainability”. 

31 Although he does not refer to it, Margolin’ s cali for a collapse of cultural hierar- 
chies echoes the critical discourse of John Lañe (1996), against the very exis- 
tence of professional arts, and calling for the collapse of art as a distinct social 
category. 
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global network of supporters.” They also stress that their work aims to con¬ 
tribute to a more complex understanding of environmental issues, revealing 
issues of North-South relations, colonial history and neo-colonialism, politi- 
cal power. and social justice alongside environmental issues/” About Under 
Discussion, Yates McKee commented: 

"In liberal thought, ‘sitting down at the table’ suggests an ideal-space of conflict- 
resolution through rational dialogue [...] Yet this ideal fails to account for the ine- 
qualities that underwrite the space of the table to begin with, such as the hierarchical 
división between scientific expertise and local ecological knowledge [...] Under Dis¬ 
cussion is an experimental device for publicizing such counter-knowledge” (McKee, 
in ed. Smith 2005, p. 32). 

Unrealized fantasies and social commentary 

The exhibition also presents works which are not connected to any realiza- 
tion, i.e. which present themselves as “fantasies”. Such is the case of Nils 
Norman, who realized a mural for the exhibition. Norman is interested in is¬ 
sues of urban regeneration, urban interventions and utopian experiments. 
But, as it seems, only as an artist observer. Although the mural illustrates 
Norman's interest in “utopian communities” and suggests the exact design 
of a “research vehicle” with which researchers and artists could “study and 
observe public spaces across America” and especially “utopian community 
sites [...] urban agriculture, permaculture centers and squats” (Norman in ed. 
Smith 2005, p. 83), Norman had no intention to realize this project, claiming 
‘Tin more interested in the ideas and research than in the vehicle itself. The 
vehicle is just a framing device through which to view the content” (ibid., p. 
91). Norman seems to be ignoring the interaction between the concrete re¬ 
search process (i.e. the “framing device”), and the “contents” of one’s re¬ 
search. Or maybe, if we follow Smith’s interpretation, he shows “a certain 
skepticism - or maybe just a dash of black humor - about the possibility of 
actually implementing any of these progressive structures” that he imagines 
on his muráis (ed Smith 2005, p. 84)." By comparison to the works of eco¬ 
logical artists like Patricia Johanson, and to the “reconstructive postmodern- 
ism” advocated by Suzi Gablik (cf. chapter 5, section 4), Norman’s ap- 
proach as presented in Beyond Green, shows the face of conservatism and 
irresponsibility. 


32 Cf. Allora and Calzadilla, in ed. Smith 2005, p. 39. 

33 However, other artists do try to implement relatively similar projects, as has done 
e.g. AVL Ville in Rotterdam for a few years (Joep van Lieshout), and as Cul- 
tura21 Nordic (Oleg Koefoed, Kajsa Paludan and Daniel Tjader) started to ex- 
periment from December 2009 onwards with the Embassy of Sustensistan (based 
in a low-cost vehicle, i.e. a refurbished caravan). 
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Another relatively detached attitude is to be found in the work and 
“statement” of Andrea Zittel for Beyond Green. The artist expresses her 
‘difference’ as an artist by claiming: “I am not a designer - designers have a 
social responsibility to provide Solutions. Art is more about asking ques- 
tions” (Zittel in ibid., p. 146). As in the case of David Haley, “questions- 
based learning” can be very insightful indeed, and can be as engaging as 
“Solutions”. Unfortunately, I looked in vain for insightful questions in Zit- 
tel’s statement, apart from uninspiring personal ramblings about technolo- 
gies and materials for her installation/ 

The installation by Francés Whitehead, Primary Plus already gives more 
food for thought: An installation made of a number of commercially pro- 
duced inflatable objects that are in use in cases of disasters (borrowed or 
rented temporarily from the companies, for the duration of the exhibition), 
the work gives at first sight the spectacle of a neat, almost minimalist, art in¬ 
stallation (i.e. without much interest from the perspective of sustainability). 
But at second sight, if we follow Stephanie Smith’s interpretation and 
Whitehead’s text, the work points at “the many-layered ambiguities of these 
containers”, which on the one hand do work as “ingenious devices” for dis- 
aster remediation, but on the other hand, “they are also emblematic of a cul¬ 
ture that offers surface Solutions rather than seeking to address root causes” 
(ed. Smith 2005, p. 128) or in Whitehead’s own words, we should rather 
“design proactive systems on the front end, moving out of a reactive mode” 
(Whitehead in ibid., p. 131). 

Another exhibited artwork at Beyond Green which consists also mainly 
in a social commentary based on the exhibition of a commercially ready- 
made object, is Marjetica Potrc’s Power Tools. Potrc is a Slovenian artist, 
quite successful in the art world of contemporary art, who does installations 
that mainly accompany her research on informal social practices in urban 
contexts such as e.g. the Balkans and the bandos of Caracas. With Power 
Tools, Potrc focuses her attention on some commercial devices that “apply 
sustainable design strategies such as durability and self-power (through 
body movement or solar power, for example) to real social needs such as 
lack of easy access to electricity or running water” (ed. Smith 2005, p. 108). 
Potrc’s exhibited work is informative, and well-documented. But it hardly is 
transformative in any way. 

Recycle, Upcycle, Re-use 

Several works exhibited as part of Beyond Green focus on the theme of re- 
cycling, upcycling or re-use, elaborating more concrete practices than the 
artists mentioned in the previous paragraph: The collective Learning Group 
(constituted of Brett Bloom who co-founded Temporary Services, Julio Cas¬ 
tro who co-founded the Mexican group Tercemnquinto, and Rikke Luther 


34 Cf. Zittel in ed. Smith 2005, pp. 150-151. 
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and Cecilia Wendt who cofounded N55) presents an installation based on 
their collecting systems (e.g. urban dwelling systems composed especially of 
discarded plástic bottles, paper and/or cardboard) which they set up in 2005 
on the outskirts of Monterrey (and in 2004 in Japan). 

Under the brand ñame “People Powered”, the ai'tist Kevin Kaempf mim- 
ics corporate marketing to introduce small sustainability innovations in daily 
life, supporting real grassroots communities rather than the artificially cre- 
ated, brand-based ‘communities’ of major consumer brands. At Beyond 
Green, several works of his were presented, among which Soil Starter (from 
2002 on), a small-scale composting network based on the packaging of com- 
post in sort of tea-bags by Kaempf; and Loop (from 2003 on), whereby 
Kaempf collects half-empty cans of paints, remixes and repackages them 
into cans which are redistributed and/or which are to be used in order to re- 
alize muráis/ 

The Austrian collective Wochenklausur, known for its socio-political in- 
terventions (cf. also chapter 7), created for Beyond Green (with the help of 
students of Chicago) an upcycling system for waste materials of art organi- 
zations in Chicago, turned into new uses, for example as furniture (the first, 
test cycle resulted in a line of furniture delivered to a Chicago women’s 
shelter). The system was turned into a dedicated organization, “Material Ex- 
change”, which the students took ownership of after Wochenklausur’s resi- 
dency. 37 

A different perspective, about the issue of re-use and of the lives of ob- 
jects, was cast by Dan Peterman’s installation for Beyond Green: Excerpts 
from the Universal Lab , a “recycling” of an earlier exhibition by Peterman 
in 2000, already for an exhibition curated by Stephanie Smith at the Smart 
Museum (cf. boxed text below). Peterman’s installation does not consist of 
any recycling per se, but rather in a collection of objects with a long history, 
i.e. objects from a scientific laboratory, which were then scavenged by ama¬ 
teur scientists, and finally recuperated by Peterman. He discusses how the 
University of Chicago, and the art spaces he approached, had difficulties 
properly disposing of especially the hazardous materials from this collection 
of objects. He also discusses how, once re-used for art installations, the ob¬ 
jects know “a continual shift of polarities [...] between waste and resource 
valué and valuelessness”, thereby also pointing at the art world’s issues with 
its ever growing collections of objects. 


35 Cf. ed. Smith 2005, pp. 62-71. 

36 Cf. ibid., pp. 94-99. 

37 Cf. ibid., pp. 136-143. 

38 Cf. ibid., pp. 102-105. 
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The exhibition Ecologies 

Before Beyond Green, Smith curated in 2000, also at the Smart Museum, 
the exhibition Ecologies: Mark Dion, Peter Fend , Dan Peterman (for 
which the catalog was published in 2001). Dion, Fend and Peterman 
were invited, as artists-researchers, or interdisciplinary researchers, to 
create works that address three ecologies, i.e. “interrelationships between 
particular organisms and specific sites: a museum building, a river land- 
scape, a university campus” (Smith 2001, p. 24): 

• Dan Peterman worked on the waste/remains of a former research lab 
(as already mentioned); 

• Mark Dion literally conducted a ‘bug hunt’ in the museum building 
(Roundup: An Entomological Endeavor for the Smart Museum of 
Art) to demónstrate “that life on earth can be found where one least 
expects it” (and thus that even the most disconnected, whitest white 
cube is irremediably embedded in an ecology); 

• Peter Fend (already mentioned in chapter 5 when introducing Ocean 
Earth in the context of Ecovention ) plotted a grand scheme for the 
Yangtze River in China (a work which bears a relative comparison to 
the work of the Harrisons at first sight, but which unlike their work. 
contains no “conversational drift”, no cautionary tale warning against 
human technological hubris, but rather exposes the gigantic geo- 
engineering schemes of Fend without an ounce of self-doubting - 
Fend’s self-confidence in his “artist statement” for Ecologies is espe- 
cially concerning and scary)/ 

With this exhibition, Stephanie Smith highlighted the research valué of 
the work of these three artists, as instances of very interdisciplinary or 
even (although she does not use the term) transdisciplinary research, 
“setting emotional, intellectual, and experiential associations into play 
through combinations of actions, words, and objects” (Smith 2001, p. 
26), and blurring disciplinary lines. In the process, Smith also makes an 
insightful further argument: “Maybe instead of becoming a new kind of 
interdisciplinary expert, the artists are becoming an oíd type of amateur” 
(Smith 2001, p. 27), i.e. amateur in the nobler, 16 th -17 th century sense of 
the term, when early modernity still allowed researchers to be collectors 
of cabinets of curiosities and learners of all dimensions of reality, keep- 
ing a sensibility to complexity and fuzziness that declined with the later 
developments of “Enlightenment rationality and its rigorous scientific 
methodology, scholarly discipline, and museological classifications.” 
Smith points, with this hypothesis of a Renaissance of the noble Ama- 


39 Cf. Fend in Smith 2001, pp. 69-77. 
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teur, at an avenue of reflection for a practice of transdisciplinarity root- 
ing itself in arts-based research practices. 


Peterman’s Greenhouse 

Although Smith does not discuss Peterman’s other works, I shall point 
out that, in 1999-2000, Dan Peterman also conducted a project at the 
University of Ltineburg, with the university’s “Kunstraum” team: A 
Nomadic Greenhouse which changed location on the university campus, 
offering a space for exchanges about the theme of climate change (and 
alongside which the Kunstraum organized a symposium on “art, ecology 
and sustainable development” in 2000). Buchholz and Wuggenig (2002) 
discussed that project, pointing at Michel Foucault’s apology of no- 
madism: “Develop actions, thought and desires by proliferation, juxtapo- 
sition and disjunction to prefer what is positive and múltiple, difference 
over uniformity, flows over unities, mobile arrangements over systems. 
Believe what is productive is not sedentary but nomadic” (Foucault, 
quoted in Buchholz and Wuggenig 2002, pp. 159-160). In contrast to 
this inspiring line of discussion, Buchholz and Wuggenig also undertake 
a defense of Peterman’s irresponsible-provocative-artist discourse and 
practice, quoting Peterman (about tree trunks from Chicago, used as part 
of the Greenhouse installation): “It is, of course, crazy to ship these 
trunks around the world when even more energy has to be consumed and 
more carbón released into the atmosphere, but this is meant as provoca- 
tion to further discussion” (Peterman, quoted in ibid., p. 167). Buchholz 
and Wuggenig expect this “provocation” to elicit a reflexive change at 
the level of “institutional structures of contemporary art production.” 
However, the art world is highly accustomed to such kinds of artful 
provocation, which repeatedly fail to foster social transformation in the 
practices of art institutions: Here the postmodernist, merely ‘deconstruc- 
tive’ and ironic discourses show their limits and their untenability. 


Ecological design as social intervention 

Finally, Beyond Green also ineludes several works exemplifying practices 
of eco-design and design as social intervention: In terms of eco-design, an 
installation by JAM (Jane Palmer and Marianne Fairbanks) is presented, 
which consists of bags (often constituted of waste materials and) equipped 


40 And so does the formal site/non-site dialectic developed by the authors after Ro- 
bert Smithson. (Buchholz and Wuggenig uncritically follow the site/non-site dis¬ 
course, failing to perceive the problematic issues linked to Smithson's discourses 
and practices.) 
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with solar panels, associated to a video screening of a flash animation (by 
Arthur Jones) which “highlights JAM’s concerns about the interconnections 
between energy consumption and military action” (ed. Smith 2005, p. 54). 
Contrasted to the video, the self-powered bags gain further significance as 
an alternative to centralized power grids. 

Another type of empowerment, not only energetic, but also informa- 
tional, is proposed with the Audio Relay (from 2002 on) by Brennan 
McGaffey in collaboration with the collective Temporary Services: The ex- 
hibited object is a portable unit that allows live radio broadcast and also 
contains an archive of earlier radio audio works (which can thus also be re- 
broadcasted with the device). The unit can be powered, either with an elec- 
tric plug, or with a car-battery and solar panels. This object reflects the goals 
of both collaborators, i.e.: 

• McGaffey, whose objects typically “allow the individuáis who use them 
to temporarily disrupt much larger systems such as the electrical power 
grid and radio waves”; and 

• Temporary Services, who “through short-term projects [...] seek to cré¬ 
ate dialogue and to emphasize the relationship between aesthetics and 
ethics” (ed. Smith 2005, p. 74). 

As pointed out by Brett Bloom (of Temporary Services), such a portable ra¬ 
dio emitter “is very hard to control and can be moved rapidly [...] it is one of 
many means toward building our own culture that can’t be shut down by 
dominant powers” (Bloom in ibid., p. 81). 

Another work at the crossroads of design and social intervention, is Mi- 
chael Rakowitz’s pamSITEs (from 1998 on), inflatable structures made 
from cheap available materials (and tailored-designed for homeless persons 
who enter in contad with Rakowitz) and then inflated with the waste heat 
vented from buildings. So as not to institutionalize unsustainable situations 
of homelessness, Rakowitz however insists that his structures are only 
“temporary, imperfect Solutions” and bring attention to their users’ “unten- 
able situations”. 

Finally, Beyond Green also featured a work that both works as an art in- 
stallation, as an intervention-kit for usage in (super)markets and as an online 
information campaign: F.R.U.I.T. (for “Fruit Route User Interface”, 2005), 
by the collective Free Soil (which ineludes Amy Franceschini, the founder 
of Futurefarmers), focuses on the paths taken by oranges, from the produc- 
tion sites to the fruit stands. In the gallery space, the work takes the form of 
an installation: a fake fruit stand, with fake oranges wrapped in a paper 
wrapping which contains graphics and information about the campaign and 
promoting urban farming. The wrappers can be taken by museum visitors. 


41 Cf. ed. Smith 2005, pp. 120-125. 
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and can also be downloaded from the website. The artists encourage the fur- 
ther use of the wrappers, to be wrapped around oranges in stores. 

The exhibition Timeout 

The keyword ‘sustainability’ was also the focus of an exhibition at the 
Kunstmuseum Licchtenstein in 2007, organized and curated by the Museum 
Director Friedemann Malsch, with curator Christiane Meyer-Stoll: Auszeit. 
Kunst und Nachhaltigkeit (Timeout. Art and Sustainability). 

In the introduction of the exhibition catalogue, Friedemann Malsch de¬ 
scribes the recent popularity of the adjective “sustainable” simultaneously in 
a great variety of social fields, “in the vocabulary of conservative as well as 
Progressive, right-wing as well as left-wing politicians [...] in the world of 
business” as well as among ecologists (ed. Malsch 2007, p. 18). Malsch 
characterizes this as a “gradually mounting number of initiatives and voices 
over the past twenty years that speak out against forced acceleration in all 
areas of life yet but do not reject our social structures as such," and he refers 
specifically to the “slow food" and “slow city” movements (ibid., p. 6). 
"The present popularity of the term ‘sustainability’ thus appears to be the 
symptom of a growing need as well as a growing awareness of the fact that 
the demand for / development of faster and faster organization and produc- 
tion have sped themselves into a crisis” (ibid., p. 18). Malsch points at the 
historical acceleration process linked to industrialization, and later post¬ 
industrial technological developments. There is no question of any radical 
paradigm change, thus, in his understanding of sustainability as developed 
in this exhibition, but his chosen perspective does explore a critical theme 
which constitutes a dimensión for a potential paradigm change: time. "What 
all these movements have in common,” Malsch claims, “is that they reject 
constant acceleration as an ideological foundation for modera life. They are 
primarily concerned with the deceleration of production, communication 
and other life processes” (ibid., p. 6).“ Unfortunately, Malsch fails to con¬ 
cede that this theme of deceleration is only one dimensión in the search 
process for sustainability. In this, his discourse offers only a very limited 
understanding of sustainability, although the developed insights are valuable 
if reintegrated in a wider context. 

Furthermore, some critics argüe that the calis for “slowing down” and 
for non-paradigmatic change are harmful to the search process of sustain¬ 
ability: As do the promoters of ‘Cradle to Cradle’ (McDonough and Braun- 
gart), economist James Greyson too warns against such a perspective: 


42 Cf. ibid., pp. 42-51. 

43 Malsch's focus on deceleration for the exhibition Auszeit, was shared with a par- 
allel exhibition at the Kunstmuseum St.Gallen (in Switzerland), entitled In the 
Eye of the Storin. The two exhibitions shared the slogan "Vaduz - St. Gallen 
Doubly decelerated”. 
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“Conventional ‘Solutions’ try to slow down the conveyor belt by constrain- 
ing its emissions (or other unwanted effects) when the underlying problem 
is that the entire rnodel is obsolete” (Greyson quoted in Kelley 2008, p. 91). 

Malsch’s discussion of the theme of deceleration brings up as a theoreti- 
cal background, the sociological work of Norbert Elias (in an essay from 
1974, Über die Zeit ) who describes different models of time colliding inter- 
culturally and the worldwide imposition of the Western, “linear time rnodel” 
through colonization. On this basis, Malsch hints at the possibility of a 
systemic conception of time, where “the various components of a specific 
constellation are related to one another with regard to meaning, and [where] 
any change in one element bears clear consequences for the overall system” 
(ed. Malsch 2007, p. 22). 

The exhibition and its catalogue engage into a typical art-historical dis- 
course about modern art’s relationships to time, from Romanticism to the 
Italian Futurists’ mythology of speed and acceleration (i.e. their idealization 
of industrialism), and more recently (and included in the exhibition): from 
Arte Povera starting in the 1960’s (exhibiting works of Giovanni Anselmo 
who “addressed himself to the long-term aspect of natural processes” 45 and 
of Piero Gilardi) to the works of some younger contemporary artists who 
engage in a “critical revisión” of the phenomenon of acceleration (e.g. 
Clemens von Wedemeyer and Maya Schneider, or the Afghan artist Lida 
Abdul). The exhibition also ineludes works by historical conceptual artists, 
such as On Kawara who “focused on the connection between temporal 
structure and individual life span" (ibid., p. 28). 

However, I will not focus more closely on this exhibition, which consti- 
tutes a relatively traditional contemporary art, ‘white box’ exhibition for the 
most part, with a focus on a very specific theme (and not on the overall 
search process of sustainability). The only exception to this general charac- 
ter of the exhibition Auszeit, is the latest project by the Germán artist Jochen 
Gerz, which is also presented in the exhibition: 2-3 Strassen (2-3 Streets) 
has been in the meanwhile realized, as a large-scale social experiment over 
several rnonths, conceived by the artist (whereby the daily life of a few 
streets are the subject of artistic attention), and which is being implemented 
in 2010 in Essen as part of the program of the European Cultural Capital 
2010. But the implementation of this project, in a non art space, was not 
what interested Malsch, who argued that, “to a certain extent it is of minor 
importance whether the project is ever realized or not,” and claimed that the 
interest of the work lies in its conceptual critical inquiry and its “awareness- 
raising” capacity as part of the exhibition (ibid., pp. 28-30). 


44 Cf. ed. Malsch 2007, pp. 20-22. However, Malsch makes no mention of Paul Vi- 
rilio, whose concept of “dromology” is a reference work on the phenomenon of 
acceleration in what he defined as “hypermodern” societies. 

45 Ed. Malsch 2007, p. 26. 
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Section 3: Post-environmental art: 

The exhibition Greenwashing 

Of special interest is an exhibition produced in 2008 (and its accompanying 
catalogue), which under the title Greenwashing, aimed to elabórate an artis- 
tic critique of environmentalist discourses, founded on a recent movement 
called “post-environmentalism”. 

In 2008, the Fondazione Sandretto Re Rebaugendo (in Turin) organized 
the exhibition Greenwashing. Environment: Perils, Promises and Perplexi- 
ties, curated by Ilaria Bonacossa and Latitudes (Max Andrews and Mariana 
Canepa Luna), and published an accompanying catalogue, with the aim to 
highlight critical artistic perspectives on environmental issues. Two years 
earlier in 2006, Max Andrews had been already the guest editor of a noted 
publication initiated by the Arts & Ecology programme of the Royal Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce (RSA), and en- 
titled LAND, ART: A Cultural Ecology Handbook. In that earlier publication 
(which contains an insightful diversity of approaches and discourses on art 
and ecology), can already be found the first formulations of what turned into 
a full-force ‘post-environmentalist’ discourse elaborated in Greenwashing. 
In the following pages, I will heavily criticize this discourse, which is 
flawed in so many ways that several pages will be required to expose it. 

The exhibition catalogue of Greenwashing gives the following defini- 
tions of its title word: 

• “a neologism indicating the activities of companies, industries, pobtical 
bodies or organizations aimed at creating a positive image in oder to 
conceal or take attention away from their own responsibilities in terms 
of negative environmental impact” (Patrizia Sandretto Re Rebaudengo 
in eds. Bonacossa and Latitudes 2008, p. 11); 

• “a disparaging term for the dishonest representation of ecological mer- 
its” (Ilaria Bonacossa in eds. Bonacossa and Latitudes 2008, p. 19). 

The critical analysis of ‘greenwashing’ phenomena thus constitutes the start- 
ing point of the curatorial discourse. 

The Institution’s discourse 

In his opening text for the catalogue, Francesco Bonami, the artistic director 
of the foundation organizing the exhibition, sets a discourse in place which 
strikingly lacks subtlety in its critique of environmentabsm: He compares 
C02 emission trading to the sale of indulgences by the Catholic church in 
the 13“ century, and further files complaints against “catastrophism and dis- 
aster predictions” as “a very lucrative business” (cf. Bonani in eds. Bona¬ 
cossa and Latitudes 2008, pp. 13-15). The lumping together of Bonami’s ar- 
guments show a certain degree of confusión and incoherence, e.g. blaming 
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the ecological ‘catastrophists’ en bloc (and Al Gore in particular) for not 
“working on immediate Solutions” and for not focusing on current “trage- 
dies of everyday political crises, frorn Darfur to Chad, to Kenya”. His po- 
lemic logic, posing short-term and long-term issues in terms of alternatives, 
shows a clear lack of comprehension of the “patterns that connect”. More- 
over, the appeal to Darfur and Kenya furthers shows a focus on mass-media 
hyped, immediate crises, which, to say the least, does not reveal a deep re- 
flection on the global crises of our civilization. Bonami further instills some 
doubts on the ecological crisis, speaking of “a lot of speculation” and of 
“ecology, homeopathy and organic food” (note the lumping-together, once 
again) as “a huge unregulated scam”. He further suggests that the “funda- 
mentalist environmentalist” are at least as much interested in “mobilizfing] 
an enormous amount of money” as in “chang[ing] the world”. 

However, Bonami moderates his attacks, ‘in extremis’, by stating that 
his text is ‘‘playing devil’s advócate of course”. His main goal, he then 
claims, is indeed to highlight that “fear sells more than sorrow” and that an 
“ecological business” is thriving on this basis and contributing to a “con- 
sumerists’ fever”. He points at the incoherence of many consumere of 
‘green’ products (“hundreds of SUVs have filled the parking lots of envi- 
ronmentally sound hotels and restaurants”). Bonami here points astutely at 
the contraditio in terminis of green business, i.e. the perpetuation of con- 
sumerism through ecological arguments and images. But instead of explic- 
itly stressing the need for more coherent ecological lifestyles, he argües that 
“the alarm about the environment will eventually cause more environmental 
problems” and places his faith in Mohammed Yunus’ microcredit, also 
pointing at “one hundred dollar laptops and affordable cell phones in iso- 
lated areas [which] can make the difference for hundreds of thousands of 
people”. b In short, his hopes are placed in technology and the markets. The 
absence of a thorough systemic critique appears again. Besides, the juxtapo- 
sition of a critique of the “ecological business” and of a praise for the busi¬ 
ness as usual of “cellular phones” business and of microcredit markets, 
seems not to bother the author (who also conveniently fails to mention the 
linkage of the cellular phone industry to the Koltan-related conflicts in 
Congo). 

Bonami ends his text by arguing: “to over-elevate human responsibility 
or focus exclusively on macro-issues could undermine attention to short- 
time responsibilities and deny the resolution of immediate damage". This 
might seem at first sight to be a reasonable warning, pointing at real con- 


46 I happened to conduct a research project on unsustainable development in such 
an "isolated area' i.e. Karamoja: Cf. eds. Knaute and Kagan 2009. A thorough 
analysis led our research team to conclude that such ‘band-aid’ measures such as 
microcredits and cell phones will bring a región like Karamoja, nowhere near a 
genuinely sustainable development, and our results confirmed the need for a sys¬ 
temic change. For a radical critique of microfinance, see e.g. Bateman 2010. 
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cerns about environmentalist discourses. But is long-term thinking really the 
hegemonic way of thinking in current policies and economic strategies 
worldwide, crowding-out short-term thinking, as Bonani suggests? No: Such 
a claim is extremely ‘exotic’ (to use a polite word). The rhetorical logic of 
Bonani’s text also demonstrates climate-negationism, a rejection of the 
whole systems perspective of ecology and a narrow focus on a short-term 
perspectivism, i.e. a straightforward defense of the autism of Modernity. 

The Curatorial discourses 

The exhibition catalogue offers “a conversation between the curators”, i.e. 
between Ilaria Bonacossa on the one hand, and Latitudes (Max Andrews and 
Mariana Canepa Lupa) on the other hand, which allows a look into the cura¬ 
torial discourse of the exhibition. 4 ' The curators share a critical perspective 
on environmental discourses, which brought them to work together on the 
exhibition “Greenwashing”, but they do not stress exactly the same valúes 
and interests in their respective replies: 

Ilaria Bonacossa stresses the qualities of artists’ critical reflexivity in 
addressing the idea of the environment: “I guess we can say that art has the 
power to create situations that rewire our normal understanding of reality. 
Art can oblige us to reconsider common assumptions about many issues that 
are constantly discussed in the public arena only in a superficial way”. 

She mentions her disinterest for “just presenting ‘green’ or ‘eco- 
conscious’ artists” and her preference for “a provocative and ironic ap- 
proach”. Bonacossa is not just looking for an ironic attitude, but for “an ac¬ 
tive articulation of some of the contradictions and assumptions that we come 
across individually and as a society [and for] critical inflexions that could be 
said to interrógate human behavior”. Latitudes shares this perspective, argu- 
ing that the exhibition is “not a cali to arms, a denouncement or a mani¬ 
festó” but an exercise in “self-reflexivity”. 

Bonacossa apparently shows a sensibility for complexity and for the 
‘pattems that connect’, pointing out “that old-fashioned concepts of ‘nature’ 
cannot properly comprehend the complex ecological debate of the present” 
and that “cultural, political, social and economic factors are all implicated” 
in “ecosystemic collapse”. She also points at the complexity of balancing 
personal and collective, local and global, short-term and long-term re- 
sponses, and warns that “our understanding of what is at stake is very reduc- 
tive”. In a long quote of Slavoj Zizek, Bonacossa points at the gap between 
the scale of the ecological crisis and the limitations of our connnon sense: 


47 Cf. eds. Bonacossa and Latitudes 2008, pp. 19-31. 

48 However, the question remains, whether contemporary art does not too often ad- 
dress these issues in even more superficial ways (cf. chapter 1). 
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“So, back to the prospect of ecological catastrophe, why do we not act? It is too short 
to attribute our disbelief in the catastrophe to the impregnation of our mind by scien- 
tific ideology, which leads us to dismiss the sane concerns of our common reason, i.e. 
the gut sense which tells us that something is fundamentally wrong with the scien- 
tific-technological attitude. The problem is much deeper, it resides in the unreliability 
of our common sense itself which, habituated as it is to our ordinary life-world, finds 
it difficult really to accept that the flow of everyday reality can be perturbed. Our atti¬ 
tude here is that of the fetishist split: ‘I know very well (that the global warming is a 
threat to the entire humanity), but nonetheless... (I cannot really believe it). It is 
enough to look at my environs to which my mind is wired: the green grass and trees, 
the whistle of the wind, the rising of the sun... can one really imagine that all this will 
be disturbed? You talk about the ozone hole - but no matter how much I look into the 
sky, I don’t see it - all I see is the same sky, blue or grey'” (Zizek quoted in ed. Bo- 
nacossa and Latitudes 2008, p. 30). 49 

Here, Zizek describes the limitations of the human individual experience, in 
front of phenomena that encompass múltiple scales of time-space and may 
even escape our senses (in the following lines of his text, not mentioned by 
Bonacossa, Zizek cites the terrifying example of the invisibility of radioac- 
tivity around Chemobyl); and, in passing, he also shortly but explicitly men- 
tions the issue of modernity’s techno-scientific paradigm. Bonacossa, with 
this quote, may have also meant that art’s reflexivity may also allow to ad- 
dress the issue of common sense’s limitations as discussed by Zizek. If this 
interpretation is correct, then Bonacossa’s implicit message here joins the 
insights of Knebusch (2008) about art’s role in the transformation of the per- 
ception of climate (cf. chapter 4, section 5). But such a message would then 
contradict Latitude’s discourse: The curatorial team rather tends to argüe 
that only a rational, scientifically based opinión makes sense, but that such 
opinión is definitely out of the reach of citizens: “How can anyone make 
anything more than an emotional decisión about the viability of various al- 
ternative energies without being an independent scientist?” (eds. Bonacossa 
and Latitudes 2008, p. 22). 

Bonacossa focuses her critique on “business and political agendas that 
try to capitalize on” ecological guilt. But she also criticizes some radical 
green arguments: Bonacossa expresses this critique only in half-tones, e.g. 
arguing that “the familiar refrain to limit growth, particularly in the develop- 
ing world, seems in some way unrealistic [and that] ecological concern is 
much greater in rich societies". This last argument is pushed further by Lati¬ 
tudes, who claims that environmentalism is “the luxury of affluent societies” 
and “simply does not exist as a perceivable category” in the so-called Third 
World. If the concern for global social justice and for welfare in the South¬ 
ern hemisphere is laudable among these curators, their apparently blunt ig- 


49 Zizek’s text is integrally available Online at: http://www.lacan.com/zizecology2. 
htm [last accessed: 05.03.2010], 
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norance of green movements in these countries is misleading both them- 
selves and their readers. The ignorance of Latitude’s discourse is also ex- 
emplified in the counter-factual concrete example they give to criticize the 
ecologically conscious purchase of locally-grown food: They argüe, as if it 
were a matter of fact, that “an individual in Germany, for example, feels bet- 
ter about buying locally-grown strawberries which have in fact required 
considerably more artificial heating and light than those flown in from 
Spain” (ibid., p. 22). The problem is that their provocative assertion, here 
too, is counter-factual: heated strawberry-production is an exception in 
Germany, not the rule. 

Latitudes stresses repeatedly that the selected artists are “not eco-artists” 
and “not necessarily interested in what has been termed ‘eco-art’”, and re- 
jects the heritage of Joseph Beuys. The curators-team associates itself ex- 
plicitly with “post-environmentalism”, a movement rejecting the “romantic 
representation of nature”. Latitudes refers specifically and heavily to the 
writings of Nordhaus and Shellenberger (whom Stephanie Smith already re- 
ferred to in her 2005 catalogue) and criticizes “how the discourse of envi- 
ronmentalism is based on the understanding that humankind and culture are 
somehow seen as being sepárate from this thing ‘out there’ called the envi- 
ronment" (see also the boxed text below on Shellenberger and Nordhaus). 

As seen in chapters 2, 3 and 4, the systems and complexity based dis- 
courses about ecology, sustainability, and the “ecological aesthetics” of eco- 
logical artists, do not deserve such a criticism, although they do indeed rec- 
ognize some qualities in Romanticism, i.e. in opening up to the mystery of 
nature, not as a sepárate entity from culture, but as a dimensión of human 


50 In the case of México, see for example Enrique Leffs "Saber Ambiental” which 
is based partly on native American inspirations (cf. Leff 1998). Besides, the glo¬ 
bal movement of biological farmers ‘Via Campesina' is for a great part stemming 
from the so-called ‘developing countries', and so are leading figures of the global 
environmentalist movement such as Vandana Shiva. Not to mention the "World 
Social Forum” where activists from these countries are very much present, and 
which was organized in these countries (i.e. in Brazil, India, etc.). In the light of 
such strong movements, the claim by Latitude is untenable. 

51 I checked this both with local farmers and in national statistics: I happen to know 
farmers in the county of Winsen (near Hamburg) who grow strawberries, and as 1 
could check for myself, they do not need any “artificial heating” to grow their 
strawberries, as the mere tunnel-growing technique is sufficient. And non-heated 
strawberry production is the standard practice in the region-state of Lower Saxo- 
ny where I live, as I could check in the Lower-Saxonian State’s statistics: Cf. 
http://www.nls.niedersachsen.de/Tabellen/Landwirtschaft/ernte03/texte/Infol009 
.pdf [last accessed: 06.03.2010]. Besides, the same is true for the whole of Ger¬ 
many, as the national statistics show: Cf. https://www-ec.destatis.de/csp/shop/ 
sfg/bpm.html.cms.cBroker.cls?cmspath=struktur,vollanzeige.csp&ID=1024674 
[last accessed: 06.03.2010], 
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nature that modemist simplification cannot comprehend. As seen in chapter 
1, the progressive separation of human culture from nature is an outcome of 
Modernity rather than a creation of the Romantic or Environmentalist 
imagination. Maybe, the environmentalists are being accused of acting as 
the caniers of bad news, tending to Modem Westerners a mirror image that 
some of the so-called post-environmentalists refuse to acknowledge. 

Latitude accuses environmentalism of considering "all human activity 
[...] as a disruption and a transgression” of Nature. This accusation confines 
to a gross caricature: Most environmentalist discourses develop a critique of 
the industrial age (and in Ellul’s and Illich’s cases, of the ‘Technological 
System’) but most often not of “all human activity”. 

Latitude also criticizes the romantic claim about a “harmony” of Nature, 
and wants to highlight the conflictual realities of the natural realm. While 
being valid, and even salutary at a certain level of analysis (against holistic 
simplification, as I argued repeatedly in the previous chapters), this critique, 
in the way it is expressed and framed, reveáis an incapacity to think the 
complexity of ecosystems where harmony, conflicts and chaos are not just 
contradictory but are interrelated and allowing an overall self-regulation of 
the biosphere (cf. chapter 3). 

Not so surprisingly, Latitude’s account of Nordhaus and Shellenberger 
sounds very Modernistic (besides bending toward irresponsibility): “the 
politics and mindset of restrictions, fears, limits and prevention should be 
deposed by a new visión of innovation and growth where, for instance, cli- 
mate change is not seen as the consequence of too much development, but 
not enough of the right kind of development” (eds. Bonacossa and Latitudes 
2008, p. 27). 

Much more surprisingly, the curators seem not to perceive the contradic- 
tion between their condemnation of ‘green business’ and their apology of 
growth, innovation and development! This may be a symptom of a lacking 
reflexivity on the question of Modernity as a Western, historical contin- 
gency. Symptomatically, Latitudes follows Nordhaus and Shellenberger in 
perceiving the landing on the moon as one “greatest achievement of man- 
kind”, revealing a naively technological visión of the ‘progress’ of human- 
ity, and in resting their hopes in "the rapid development of clean affordable 
energy”, ignoring the pressing issue of a way out of consumerism (probably 
because they do not want to think of ‘restrictions’ or ‘limits’ to human hu- 
bris!). 

Bonacossa, who in the conversation invites Latitude to expand on these 
arguments, seems not to express any critical doubts about the discourse of 
‘post-environmentalism’ that Latitude is uncritically following. 


Post-environmentalism 

In his earlier publication (ed. Andrews 2006), Max Andrews published 
an interview with Michael Shellenberger and Ted Nordhaus, to give a 
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basic introduction to their ideas and analysis. Shellenberg and Nord- 
haus’s critique of ‘environmentalism’ is rooted mainly in their critique 
of a form of environmental discourse that is "defining humans as outside 
of environment [...] But if humans are part of the environment then the 
concept of environment is meaningless” (ed. Andrews 2006, p. 198): 
The binary logic of this argument illustrates a rather simple binary think- 
ing, in terms of ‘either/or’, while a complex understanding of the “envi¬ 
ronment” requires attention to the múltiple forms and scales of otherness 
and to the properties of boundaries marking self from other. But the au- 
thors’ critique of a rigid definition of ‘environment’, excluding humans, 
remains a valid critique (which they elabórate much better in their 2004 
essay “The Death of Environmentalism”). “ They define “post- 
environmentalism” as “the thought movement of former environmental- 
ists who view the so-called ‘ecological crisis’ as conceptually and politi- 
cally inseparable from the human crisis, and who believe that environ¬ 
mentalism is incapable of turning this crisis into an opportunity” (ibid.). 
They criticize environmentalism further for its lack of attention to so¬ 
cial/human Sciences (a criticism which does have some ground), and for 
its “soft misanthropy” as well as “its outmoded liberalism, which believe 
humans are and should be rational, materialist and self-interested indi¬ 
viduáis; and its gloomy, anti-aspirational focus on ‘limits’ and ‘restric- 
tions’.” Of the last two points of criticism, the first sounds perfectly 
well-grounded (and would apply as well if not better, as a point of cri¬ 
tique against most of the Science of economics); the second is a critical 
point shared by Braungart, the co-founder of the ‘eradle to eradle’ ap- 
proach)/ Nordhaus and Shellengerger want to encourage “creating, 
manufacturing and unleashing a totally different kind of economic 
growth - one that is not merely ‘less destructive’ but rather entirely good 
for both human and non-human worlds. The technology exists for this 
kind of economic growth; the problem is that our politics haven’t caught 
up” (ibid., p. 199). I already discussed this discourse in chapter 2. I will 
only repeat now my warning against over-optimistic technological dis- 
courses (see chapter 2, section 3). However, it should be noted that, in 
their 2004 essay "The Death of Environmentalism”, the authors were 


52 Cf. Shellenberger and Nordhaus 2004. One should note that much of the criti¬ 
cism in the 2004 essay is valid for the USA, and not necessarily for the European 
ecological movement (although Bruno Latour 2008 argües otherwise). But it in- 
cludes a number of insightful points of critique and ideas, which are not men- 
tioned in their 2006 interview with Max Andrews, such as their criticism of US 
environmentalist groups' fighting one issue at a time, instead of advocating for 
core valúes (whereas the neo-conservatives excel at values-based discourses). 

53 Personal communication with Braungart. 
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criticizing the ineffectiveness and small-mindedness of ‘techno-fixes’. In 
that text, was not yet clearly appearing on the foreground a belief in a 
big technological revolution. but rather, a more open belief in the "need 
to tap into the Creative worlds of myth-making, even religión, not to bet- 
ter sell narrow and technical policy proposals but rather to figure out 
who we are and who we need to be" (Shellenberger and Nordhaus 2004, 
p. 34). 


However, not all is questionable in the ‘post-environmentalist’ discourses as 
echoed by Latitude and Bonacossa: The argument that "biodiversity cannot 
be separated from economics or pollution from unemployment” points at a 
serious and complex issue, but Latitude’s tendency to then set them as alter- 
natives rather than interconnected dimensions, is itself disappointedly sim- 
plistic. Here Bonacossa offers a more valuable perspective, stressing about 
one of the works exhibited (Sergio Vega’s Paradise on Fire ): “The impulse 
to conserve and protect the forest and a concern for the social conditions of 
its inhabitants are seen to be intricately related” (eds. Bonacossa and Lati¬ 
tudes 2008, p. 28). 

Latitude also critically points out that “possibilities for action are being 
increasingly depoliticised under the guise of ‘ethical living’ and lifestyle 
trends”. The team argües that a serious shift towards a more ecological soci- 
ety will require massive governmental involvement. Indeed, individual 
‘green’ consumere alone cannot be expected to bring about the level of 
change that is required (however important their reflexive ‘agency’ may be, 
in Giddens’ words). 

These valuable aspects in Latitude’s discourse, actually do not sound es- 
pecially original or provocative: They simply correspond to the basic as- 
sumption of the concept of ‘sustainability’, i.e. that “everything is con- 
nected” and that a sustainable development requires ‘squaring the circle’ i.e. 
reconciling ecological, social, economic, political and cultural imperatives 
of justices and well-being. 

Some of the arguments of the curators-team are especially contradictory: 
On the one hand, Latitude scorns some practical, everyday efforts towards 
green practices, as being turned towards “sacrifice and self-denial” (ibid., p. 
26). But on the other hand, the team celebrates (and selected for its exhibi- 
tion) the initiative RAF (Reduce Art Flights) initiated by Gustav Metzger - 
which asks participating artists to take the train instead of the plañe - as “re- 
freshing and uncluttered honesty” (ibid., pp. 25, 125-127). 

Besides, the team resorts to some oíd ‘tricks of the trade’ in the art 
world, such as scorning artists who would be simple enough as to “attempt 
to be commonsensical, or to merely use art to reach a wider audience.” In- 
deed, the elitist art world caters well to its own needs, mending its own 
fences against the ‘popular’ and the ‘vulgar’. 
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Latitude repeatedly describes the exhibition and the curatorial work with 
ecological metaphors, as an “organic process”, talking of “the nutrient-rich 
substrate of the exhibition-habitat” and claiming that their “process-based 
thinking has clear affinities with the way energy circulates in living Sys¬ 
tems” (ibid., p. 21). How far this aspect reflects an ecological literacy, a 
show-off (of a relative awareness of ecological terminology) or an ironic 
play, is open to interpretations. For her part, Bonacossa echoes Latitude’s 
‘ecological literacy’ in the description of the exhibition’s qualities: "the 
process-based and speculative approaches of some of the artists in the exhi¬ 
bition can articúlate energy and its material transformation, which is a fun¬ 
damental principie of ecology” (ibid., p. 25). 

Finally, Latitude refers to some arguments set by Félix Guattari in Les 
trois écologies. As they are by far not the only ones to refer to him, but 
quoting Guattari has become a fashion in the British contemporary art cir- 
cles interested in questions of ecology and sustainability (mostly in positive 
terms, but also sometimes in negative terms such as in the case of David Fia- 
ley who argües that one should speak of only “one ecology of the whole”), I 
will conduct a sepárate discussion of Guattari’s essay at the end of this sec- 
tion. Corning back to Latitude: the curatorial dúo points most especially at 
Guattari’s cali for transversal thinking (which at first sight, echoes the no- 
tion of transdisciplinarity which I explored in chapter 3): “Now more than 
ever, nature cannot be separated from culture; in order to comprehend the 
interactions between ecosystems, the mecanosphere and the social and indi¬ 
vidual Universes of references, we must learn to think ‘transversally’” 
(Guattari quoted in ibid., p. 29). Max Andrews already made a similar refer- 
ence to Guattari in his introduction to Land, Art, talking of “different regis- 
ters of ecological thought and action”, while also acknowledging the inter- 
disciplinary tradition in ecological thinking (referring explicitly to Naess, 
Lovelock and Bateson), which is not “separating out the human species” 
from the rest of life (ed. Andrews 2006. p. 20). 

The exhibition 

Do the selected works in the exhibition Greenwashing reflect the same 
weaknesses and problematic arguments as the curatorial discourse that bun- 
dled them togcthcr?' 

Several artists in the exhibition are presenting works questioning the 
supposed “harmony” of nature, and focusing critically on cases where cer- 
tain areas have been turned ‘back to Nature/wilderness’ and where such de- 
cisions entailed questionable consequences; 


54 Two of the artists in the exhibition (Ettore Favini and Jorge Peris) are not dis- 
cussed here, but their inclusión in the discussion would not have changed the 
analysis significantly. 
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• Jennifer Allora and Guillermo Calzadilla’s works in the Puerto Rican is- 
land of Vieques explores how locáis fought ecological destruction by the 
US Navy but also how the creation of a wildlife refuge, while aiming to 
restore the site, also destroys “the memory of those who lived and 
worked there” (eds. Bonacossa and Latitudes 2008, p. 37). In his com- 
mentary on their work, Max Andrews pulís Allora and Calzadilla into 
his own discourse, proclaiming that their "artworks witness the death of 
environmentalism” (cf. section 2 above for a different interpretation). 

• Lara Almarcegui’s work Wasteland questions why the Dutch govern- 
ment leaves some sites “unplanned” and back to wildemess, and more 
generally why they consider Nature as “that which has not been sullied 
by humankind” i.e. a supposedly naively romantic view of nature (ibid., 
p. 43). 

• Cyprien Gaillard’s videos and paintings aim to highlight chaos, entropy, 
violence and disharmony in nature, Mariana Canepa Luna argües, noting 
that Gaillard shares with Smithson a “consideration” for entropy (but 
failing to see that living systems are not merely about entropy, but about 
the very different processes of neg-entropy, decay and ecological cycles, 
as Capra, Morin, Prigogine and Weintraub clearly expressed). 

Some of the selected artists are typical provocateurs: 

• The Mexico-based Spanish artist Santiago Sierra is already a star of con- 
temporary art, for his extreme provocations which notoriously push the 
limits of human dignity in the most troubling of ways. Following-up on 
a previous work in 2006 on the same subject ( 245 ni3, in Pulheim, Ger- 
many, an exhibition which had to be closed down because of public pro¬ 
test), Sierra’s work on show at Greenwashing was Two black vehicles 
with the engine running inside an art gallery. The cars did run continu- 
ously for the first 3 days of the exhibition. To potential protesters, the 
curators oppose (citing Gustav Metzger) that the same people would not 
protest against the “normal” use of the car. (However, given that the art 
gallery is by no means a “normal” space, especially not for its curators, 
such a defensive argument sounds especially hollow.) 

• The Cuban artist Wilfredo Prieto, who is interested in doing “purpose- 
less art” (and who in 2003 parked a tanker truck and a mobile electrical 
generator outside a gallery for Mucho Ruido y Pocas Nueces, i.e. merely 
to water and lit a small potted plant inside), realized for Greenwashing 
the installation Estanque, “in which a congregation of crude oil barréis 
have seemingly been transformed into an idyllic, ‘eco-friendly’ lily pond 
habitat with the addition of water puddles and a live frog” (ibid., p. 122). 

Other artists in the exhibition are presenting cases where technological de- 

velopment literally brought happiness to the people, or where techno-futurist 

dreams are made up: 
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• María Thereza Alves, in her film II Solé, tells the story of the village of 
Viganella (in the Italian Alps), which thanks to a computer-controlled 
mirror, can now receive sun rays during the 3 months of winter (whereas 
in the past, the lack of sun caused depressions among the population); 
this case, according to curator Mariana Canepa Luna of Latitude, dem¬ 
ónstrales “a unique place where technology has changed the climate for 
the benefit of its inhabitants” (ibid., p. 47). However, the lack of critical 
reflexivity of the curator is problematic. How far the case of Viganella 
matters in assessing the role of new technologies in climate change, or in 
making sense of issues of sustainability, is questionable. It rather seems 
likely that the nice story only serves a rather superficial praise of techno- 
logical short-term fixes. 

• The exhibition ineludes the techno-futurist dreams of flying cities (Air- 
Port-City, imagined as floating on airborne structures, and extra- 
national) of Frankfurt-based Argentinian artist Tomas Saraceno - which 
Bonacossa claims “is not a utopian [project] but a kinetic reality" (ibid., 
p. 135). 

• Another technological dream featured at the exhibition is Nikola Uzu- 
novski’s My Sunshine (from 2007 on): the artist would like to create a 
‘copy’ of the sun to ¡Ilumínate the winter in Lapland. 

• The exhibition also ineludes an installation by Simón Starling, whose 
exploration of technological-biological eyeles is inspired especially by 
McDonough and Braungart’s Cradle to Ciadle. 

• Two of the artists exhibited use technologies to actually criticize the 
growing importance of digital realities in human experience (James Ya¬ 
ntada) and the subsequent alienation from our own bodies (Norma 
Jeane). The curators acknowledge these concerns, but then conveniently 
focus on the “paradox”, according to them, that these two artists do use 
technologies for their critical work. 

Some of the artists in the exhibition offer ambiguous accounts and perspec- 

tives: 

• Ibón Aranberri’s work focuses on the abandoned project of a nuclear 
plant in Lemoniz by the government of Franco; about this work, curator 
Mariana Canepa Luna comments on the “conflicted future of nuclear’s 
claims to carbon-free energy despite the ‘not in my backyard’ responses 
that it invariably provokes” (ibid., p. 53). That nuclear energy poses 
more problematic issues than the single climate change question, is not 
addressed by the curators, who limit their analysis to the NIMBY phe- 
nomenon: How much does this con tribute to an understanding of com- 
plexity? 

• Indonesian artist Fiona Tan’s video News from the Near Future (2003) 
was also shown, a video montage evoking sea level rise and flooded cit- 
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ies, but with the use of film archives from the Amsterdam Filmmuseum, 
eliciting an ambiguous telescoping of past and future. 

Many of the artists in the exhibition however present works which more 
clearly advance several aspects of a culture of sustainability while critically 
addressing the theme of corporate greenwashing: 

• Two works of Amy Balkin are exhibited: This is the Public Domain, 
whereby she purchased a portion of land in California and legally pro- 
ceeded to return it to the public domain, promoting the valúes of open 
source and public space; and Public Smog, whereby she bought carbón 
emissions credits (normally purchased by polluting industries) and put 
them “out of use”, symbolically declaring the clean air purchased as 
“clean air parks" in the atmosphere. Balkin writes: “it’s important to 
consider the air as a political construct, legally and financially manipu- 
lated by polluting entities and nation-states, who continué to sabotage at- 
tempts to ameliorate climate change” (Balkin quoted in ibid., p. 57). 
Balkin also applied to have the entire atmosphere declared as UNESCO 
heritage site. Here, the denunciation of carbón trading as greenwashing 
echoes a clearly critical reflection which is however not lured by techno- 
logical sirens. 

• The installation Beyond Pastoral (Shroud of Tarín) by art collective The 
Bruce High Quality Foundation (BHQF), addresses BP’s re-branding as 
an ‘ecologically corred’ company (Former 'British Petroleum’ renamed 
itself ‘Beyond Petroleum’ and adopted a new green logo, to cover up its 
bad image and over-emphasize its renewable energies activities). Max 
Andrew gives a detailed account of this fascinating art installation: 

“The installation grows out of a project it initiated for an exhibition in New York in 
2007. It consisted of a 1/5 scale model of the BP petrol station located opposite the 
gallery, undemeath which thousands of lemons and limes were arranged on the floor 
in the form of the BP logo. Each fruit was wired with electrodes and together they 
generated enough electrical current to illuminate the model. What appeared at first to 
be an earnest demonstration of a viable and alternative energy source was soon un- 
dermined as the citruses inevitably rotted, posing a health hazard. It also became ap- 
parent that transporting the fruit had used hundreds of litres of fuel. Seemingly em- 
broiling itself with a message that was as falsely virtuous as the clumsy eco- 
marketing which it ostensibly critiqued, the project now necessitated its own form of 
re-branding. [...] The BHQF exploits the power of faith, images and advertising in the 
new found religión of ‘green’ to further test the sustainability, credibility and authen- 
ticity of both corporate critique and supposedly miraculous technological promises. It 
seems to ask: how can both art and business go beyond the facile or false communi- 
cation of green credentials? In the words of Bruce High Quality, ‘These are good and 
tasteless times. Good and tasteless times cali for provocative reflections and murder- 
ous predictions’” (eds. Bonacossa and Latitudes 2008, pp. 62-63). 
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• The installation Constellation by Chu Yun, a collection of second-hand 
electronic appliances in a dark room, “is a testament to the sheer pace 
and inbuilt obsolescence of the consumer goods market”, argües curator 
Max Andrews of Latitude, i.e. a simple but very relevant issue. How- 
ever, the other work exhibited, Green Water, “a monumental human- 
sized glass tank of virescent liquid - meanwhile seems to demand an ex- 
planation of the presence of what looks like alarmingly polluted water, 
yet no such justification is forthcoming” (ibid., p. 67): If we are to fol- 
low the curator’s intepretation of this Green Water and search no fur- 
ther, not much insight emerges from the work apart from the Minimalist 
aesthetics and the formal qualities of the green colour; such a work then 
seems typical of the superficiality typical of many minimalist artworks. 

• The Cone of Silence workshops organized by the collective A Con- 
structed World (Jacqueline Riva and Geoff Lowe), aim to “provide mo- 
ments of dialogue, interaction and discussion about complex and urgent 
issues.” The title of the workshop is meant to denounce the inaction of 
decision-makers, despite ampie evidence of the global ecological crisis, 
as the artists clearly say: “We all know our habitat is under threat, the 
Club of Rome first published numerous árdeles on the subject, which 
left no room for doubt [...] Pretending that something is uncertain when 
it isn’t has led to the difficult situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day” (Riva and Lowe quoted in ibid., p. 72). The artists also placed in 
the exhibition space, modified versions of ‘green issues’ of Vanity Fair 
and Time Magazine (“bring[ing] a critical edge to the pages”). 

• Several works of Mexican artist Minerva Cuevas are included, which 
target brand ñames with clear social critique in defense of public space, 
but show no clue of the curators’ ‘post-environmentalist’ discourse (e.g. 
Del Montte, 2003: from the Guatemalan dictator Montt and the fruit 
brand Del Monte, a mural in the form of a Del Monte advertisement, 
with accompanying information detailing the history of colonialism and 
land expropriations; Egalité, 2003: re-branding small Evian water bot- 
tles as ‘equality’ bottles, implicitly questioning the social-environmental 
injustices of the privatization of the commons of water). 

• Tue Greenfort is also present in Greenwashing. The Berlin-based Danish 
artist realized concrete measures in previous exhibitions (e.g. Exceeding 
2 degrees in 2007 at the Sharjah Biennial. raising the temperature by 
turning down the air conditioner in a building), and denounced green¬ 
washing tactics by local authorities (e.g. with his work for Münster’s 
2007 Sculpture Project: Dijfuse Entries, a manure spreading truck, used 
to spray onto a lake polluted by manure and fertilizers, with a Chemical 
solution that only makes the sediments sink, and thus “makes the water 
only appear to be cleaner”: a typical short-sighted political response). 
For Greenwashing, Greenfort redesigned the garbage-bins in the 
neighborhood around the museum, making them transparent, thereby 
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forcing more transparency about the inhabitants’ effective waste dis- 
posal habits. 

• Chomskian Abstract, a video-interview of Noam Chomsky by Cornelia 
Parker, about environmental crises is also in the exhibition (and the tran- 
scription of it is in the catalogue). It is especially amazing that the cura- 
tors chose to show that piece, which clearly contradicts in several ways 
the discourse of Francesco Bonarni (Chomski being especially critical of 
governments, companies, but also of technological faith and of consum- 
erism). 

• Sergio Vega’s video Paradise on Fire (2007) shows formally beautiful 
images... of what reveáis itself to be a part of the Amazonian forest 
burning (at the Brazil-Bolivia border). The video documents the exten- 
sive habitat degradation of a unique area. By contrast to this work, Cy- 
prien Gaillard’s videos which are playfully showing smoking landscape, 
appear even more futile. 

• An installation by the Chínese artist Wang Jianwei, Spectacle (2005), 
consists in a room with hundreds of plástic bags whirling around (blown 
by fans placed at several locations): while the sight is “hypnotic and 
evocative,” according to the curators, the work is a “reference to unbri- 
dled consumerism and to the pollution it has led to” especially in China 
where the careless use and throwing-away of plástic bags in urban areas 
has reached catastrophic proportions in recent years. The work further 
refers to the “human desire to have the artificial take the place of what is 
natural - an ambition [...] that is so dominant today in China” (eds. Bo- 
nacossa and Latitudes 2008, p. 171). 

Overall, unlike the curators who propose an unconvincingly extremist dis¬ 
course turning into a witch hunt against environmentalism, many of the ex- 
hibited artists do contribute valuable, and relatively subtle/complex critical 
insights, especially into the issue of ‘greenwashing’. 

Guattari’s three ecologies 

Guattari’s “three ecologies” have been cited as a philosophical basis by sev¬ 
eral artists and curators in the past decade, including Latitude and Bona- 
cossa for Greenwashing, but also Heike Strelow in her Ecological Aesthet- 
ics (2004). Some artists have emitted criticisms against this trend, accusing 
Guattari of compartmentalizing ecology, where it should bring a unified un- 
derstanding of reality (e.g. Haley 2008). But what is Guattari’s ‘actual’ dis¬ 
course (as far as I do interpret it myself)? 

Félix Guattari, French psychoanalyst and philosopher, is most famous 
for his books written in collaboration with the philosopher Gilíes Deleuze in 
the 1970’s (such as L’Anti-Oedipe, 1972, Rhizome, 1976, and Mide Pla- 
teaux, 1979). A relatively shorter essay of his from 1989, Les Trois Ecol¬ 
ogies, gained much attention in the circles of contemporary art interested in 
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ecology (especially in the writings of Bourriaud and in the UK) in recent 
years. 

In this essay Guattari discusses the effects of major “techno-scientific 
transformations” causing both “ecological disequilibria” and a “progressive 
deterioration” of “human ways of life” (Guattari 1989, p. 11). ' The “rela- 
tionship of subjectivity with its externality,” Guattari argües, “is compro- 
mised by a general movement of implosión and regressive infantilization”. 
Guattari points at the impoverishment of local community relationships and 
family life, at media-induced relationships and at the standardization of ex- 
periences (e.g. in tourism). Whereas the political parties and govemments 
are only pointing at the ecological crisis from a “technocratic perspective,” 
Guattari argües that what we have to better understand nowadays is “the 
way to live, from now on, on this planet, in the context of techno-scientific 
mutations and demographic growth." What he proposes is to elabórate “an 
ethical-political articulation - which [he] call[s] ecosophy - between the 
three ecological registers, that of the environment, that of social relation¬ 
ships, and that of human subjectivity” (ibid., pp. 12-13). This would then 
be the basis for “an authentic political, social and cultural revolution reori- 
enting the goals of the production of material and non-material goods” at a 
planetary level, away from the simplifying valúes of global markets and 
from their allies, the heavily militarized States, 3 ' and more generally, away 
from “the ‘unidimensionalizing’ value-systems of the West” (ibid., p. 16). 
Guattari is also explicitly critical of “structuralism, and then post- 
modernism, which have gotten us used to a world view denying the rele- 
vance of human interventions in the form of concrete politics and micro- 
politics” (ibid.. p. 32). 

Guattari is calling for a “collective and individual re-singularization,” 
i.e. a respect for, and promotion of complexity at the individual and social 
levels, by contrast to the simplifying reality of the mass-media (ibid., p. 21). 
And this, Guattari argües, should be done through “micro-social and wider 
institutional experimentation”, against uniformity, following “the ways [of] 
the artist” (ibid., pp. 22-23). Guattari calis forward “ethical-aesthetically in- 
spired paradigms” which would bring forward “intrinsically evolutionary, 
Creative dimensions” which the social Sciences have been missing, follow¬ 
ing the insights of “Goethe, Proust, Joyce, Artaud and Becket rather than 
Freud, Jung and Lacan” (ibid., p. 25). Guattari however warns that he does 
not aim to favor the “affect” by opposition to the “concept”, but to reinté¬ 
grate them in their complementarity. 8 Guattari also points out that the crea- 


55 The quotes from Guattari (1989) are translations from the original French text by 
the author. 

56 It should however be noted that he term "ecosophy” was already used earlier by 
the founder of ‘deep ecology’, the Norwegian philosopher Arne Naess. 

57 Cf. Guattari 1989, pp. 14-15. 

58 Cf. ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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tive, evolutionary potential of the human psyche requires an openness to the 
rich “fields of virtuality” of the subconscious (which is not just attached to 
an archaic past). He cites as another example of the aesthetic paradigm, 
from the scientific field of physics, the arguments by Ilya Prigogine and Isa- 
belle Stengers according to whom a “narrative element” must be introduced 
in theories of evolution in order to understand irreversibility. 

With his “three ecologies”, Guattari does not ask for a disjunctive con- 
sideration of three different realities, apart from each other (as David Ha- 
ley’s critique would suggest). On the contrary, Guattari advocates for trans¬ 
versal thinking (as Max Andrews points out), denouncing the “fallacious 
character of a compartmentalization of a certain number of domains of real- 
ity. It is not right to sepárate action from psyche, socius from environment” 
(ibid., p. 32). “Less than ever, can nature be separated from culture, and we 
have to learn to think ‘transversally’” (ibid., p. 34). This is not a thinking in 
terms of fixed patterns and structures, but in terms of dynamic processes in- 
volving “deterritorialization”. 1 This is also not a thinking that seeks for 
consensus (unlike the communicative logic of Habermas) but a process that 
maintains complex tensions of diversity: “Far away from pursuing an in- 
fantilizing, dumbing-down consensus, the point [of a mental and social 
ecology] will be in the future to cultívate dissensus and the singular produc- 
tion of existence” (ibid., p. 44). “The individuáis must become both soli¬ 
darían and increasingly different” (ibid., p. 72). 

Guattari’s discourse, which calis forward a process of “hetero-genesis,” 
comes very cióse to Edgar Morin’s about complexity (although he does not 
mention Morin): 

“The eco-logic does not impose to ‘solve’ contradictions as Hegelian and Marxist 
dialectics required. [...] This new ecosophical logic [...] connects with that of the art- 
ist who can be led to review his work by the intrusión of an accidental detail, an 
event-incident that suddenly provokes a bifurcation from the original project, to make 
it drift afar from the most assured previous perspectives. A proverb says that ‘the ex- 
ception confirms the rule’, but it can also reorient it or recreate it” (ibid., pp. 46-47). 

Guattari also shortly mentions a “logic of the included third” (without ex- 
plicitly referring to Lupasco), and refers to an ‘ecology of ideas’ where “the 
boundaries of the minds do not coincide anymore with the individuáis par- 
taking in them” (ibid., p. 50, citing Gregory Bateson). 

At the social level, Guattari advocates for “the promotion of an affective 
and pragmatic investment in human groups of diverse sizes” (ibid., pp. 58- 


59 Cf. ibid., pp. 27-28. 

60 Cf. ibid., p. 31. 

61 Cf. ibid., p. 36. Deterritorialization is a concept created by Deleuze and Guattari 
in L’Anti-Oedipe (1972). As an understanding of cultural change, it is often asso- 
ciated with the notion of "reterritorialisation". 
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59). He calis forward “a transition of capitalistic societies from the mass- 
media era to a post-media era, i.e. a re-appropriation of the media by a mul- 
titude of subjects-groups, capable of managing them toward re- 
singularization" (ibid., p. 61). Here, Guattari’s insights on the “technological 
evolution of the media” (ibid., p. 62) foreshadows the role played by the 
Internet in the evolution of ‘Tactical Media’ practices and for the constitu- 
tion of a global ecological-social movement (with the world social fora as 
some of its múltiple expressions) and of an alternative economy (with free 
and open source software). 

However, more problematic is Guattari’s unreflected optimism about 
“new techno-scientific means, potentially capable of solving the dominant 
ecological problems” (ibid., p. 17), inevitably leading in his view to “a loga- 
rithmic growth” of productivity gains in coming decades (ibid., p. 48), and 
his fascination for “the prodigious expansión of a computer-assisted subjec- 
tivity” (ibid., p. 28). But Guattari's fascination for technology is tempered 
by his awareness of “the limits of the techno-scientific powers of human- 
kind” (ibid., p. 32), which itself is linked to an awareness of the irreversibil- 
ity of the technological development of contemporary societies. 

Overall, Guattari’s three ecologies offers an insightful, though very 
dense, introduction to thinking the ecology in complex terms. But, probably 
because of the very short length of this essay and of its lack of articulation 
of the complexity of understanding complexity, Guattari’s work was maybe 
not appreciated by all its readers from the world of contemporary art, to its 
full valué. 

The growing popularity of the prefix -eco 

Apparently, the prefix “-eco” has risen in popularity in recent years, in art 
discourses in contemporary art. I will take, as the most recent example as I 
am finalizing the current chapter, Thircl Text editor Rasheed Araeen’s short 
article “Ecoaesthetics: A Manifestó for the Twenty-First Century”, which 
was published in September 2009 (expanding on an earlier versión from Oc- 
tober 2008). I already mentioned in the previous chapter, his critical remarks 
on land art and on Beuys, and that Araeen ignores the whole ecological art 
movement. 6 ' But I did not yet describe how Araeen conceives of an 
“ecoaesthetics”: His proposal is to revive the goal of integrating art and “the 
collective struggle of life today” (making an implicit reference back to Alian 
Kaprow’s goal to work toward life-like art), away from “the silly games of 
the so-called Neo-Dada” and calling upon artists to “enhance not only their 
own Creative potential but also the collective life of earth’s inhabitants” 
(Araeen 2009, p. 684). In his text, Araeen especially points at the social di- 


62 See also my short discussion of Internet and the global civil society movement, 
after Capra and Himanen (cf. chapter 2, section 3). 

63 Neither does Araeen make any reference to community arts in his article. 
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mensions of global ecological crises such as climate change, and at the risk 
of environment-based conflicts in the 21 st century. He calis for a strategy of 
“empowerment” of the creativity of all people, especially in the global 
South, and not only of the artists themselves. He also shortly points at the 
example of solar energy for ecological-technological cycles, but only to em- 
bed it in an unconvincing and superficial discussion of “desalination plants 
as an artistic idea” (ibid., pp. 683-684). Nevertheless, however superficial 
Araeen's discourse is, it gives one more sign of a growing awareness, in the 
art world of ‘contemporary art’, of the insights that the prefix ‘eco-‘ (for 
‘ecological’) can bring to artists and curators concerned about sustainability 
and willing to critically reflect on their practices. 


CONCLUSION 

A transversal overview of themes addressed in contemporary art reveáis the 
emergence of ‘eco-centric’ perspectives and insights, even coming from 
unlikely sources. Furthermore, the keyword ‘sustainability’ is gradually in- 
tegrating the vocabulary of a number of art curators, and generating dis- 
courses and practices exploring the interplay of social and ecological cri¬ 
tique and contemporary art. The growing debate is lively and diversified, 
even though some of its elaborations reveal especially questionable dis- 
courses (such as post-environmentalism, or un-reflexively pro-technological 
practices and discourses). 

I already mentioned in the introduction to chapter 5, several movements 
and themes in art which I have not directly addressed, although they would 
be relevant to the discussion of sustainability as a search process, to the no- 
tion of culture(s) of sustainability and to the question of aesthetics of sus¬ 
tainability. Further areas which should be addressed are explored in Cultur- 
ing Sustainability, an Online publication by the Canadian artist and writer 
Caffyn Kelley (2008). Among these thematic areas are: 

• A critical exploration of how subjectivity and objectivity are being, or 
can be rethought, in complex ecological terms and with special attention 
to the role of the subconscious, 

• A more in-depth discussion of “collaborative art” vs. “conventional art”, 
following reflections from Grant Kester and others, and of participatory 
intelligence vs. individual knowledge. 


64 Cf. Kelley 2008, pp. 19-62. The role of the subconscious in art was only shortly 
evoked in chapter 4, section 2 after Bateson, when discussing the aesthetics of 
pattems that connect. See also appendix 1. 

65 Cf. Kelley 2008, pp. 73-76. This theme was only shortly mentioned earlier in the 
previous chapter, when discussing Grant Kester’s “position paper” for the 2004 
Monongahela Conference. 
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• A discussion of gender and race (in relationship with nature) as “points 
of instability” with a potentially high leverage valué in systemic terms, 
and furthermore, an exploration of a “queer ecology” promoting an 
“ecology of strangeness”, taking inspiration from Queer Studies to sug- 
gest that ‘queer is nature’, being more attuned to “complexity, fluidity 
and interconnections” than traditionally gendered culture, 

• The shaping of “spaces of possibility” through art, which could over¬ 
eóme ‘psychic numbing’ without falling back into ‘positive’, un- 
reflexive practices. 

The relative absence of these themes in this and the previous chapter consti- 
tutes a caveat which, hopefully, I will be able to corred in future research 
work on art and (un)sustainability. 

Apart from Weintraub’s discussion on Eduardo Kac (and my doubts 
about this), I did not explore in depth either, the apparently especially tech- 
nologically-oriented work on ecology and/or complexity and Science by 
groups, artists and scientists such as Makrolab (Marko Peljhan), FoAM 
(http://fo.am), Roger Malina (and the LEONARDO network), Victoria 
Vesna (and her questionably uncritical work on nanotechnologies), or the 
MIT's Visual Art program (currently headed by Ute Meta Bauer). 

The question of ‘collaborative art’ (which I mentioned after Kester and 
Kelley in the previous and this chapter), as well as the question of artistic in- 
tervention outside the confines of the art world’s institutional spaces (and of 
art in/with/for/by communities), begs a further exploration of the artist’s 
possible role within processes of social change. This question will be ex- 
plored in the following chapter. 


66 Cf. Kelley 2008., pp. 97-99. 

67 Cf. ibid., pp. 111-112; indeed, sexuality in nature is much more complex, poly- 
morphic and changing than previously conceived: Cf. also Daniel Lebrun cited in 
Fel 2009, pp. 253-254. But some authors are still unaware of this, e.g. Smith and 
Jenks (2006) who prefer to refer to an outdated publication on the “functional 
evolution of sexuality” in order to dismiss queer identities (p. 134 - to be fair, 
their attack is aiming more generally at the weaknesses of postmodernism, and 
makes a great number of valid points; it is not directed at ecological arguments 
for a queer ecology, which they simply ignore). 

68 Cf. ibid., pp. 124-206. 




7. Fostering Change: 

Art and Social Conventions 


INTRODUCTION 

Paraphrasing Merleau-Ponty, Suzi Gablik affirms "that it is not enough for 
philosophers - or [she] would add, artists - to create or express an idea; they 
must also awaken the experiences that will make their idea take root in the 
consciousness of others” (Gablik 1991, p. 108). Such a demand points at 
several questions, about leai'ning, and about how certain experiences, arising 
in social interactions, may affect their beholders. Such questions interest the 
social Sciences as well as psychology. Therefore, my attention will now fo- 
cus on the concept of ‘conventions' in the social Sciences, and on specific 
insights from systemic psychology as developed by Gregory Bateson (with 
the concept of deutero-learning). 

These insights are relevant to understand and analyze what may be hap- 
pening at the points of interactions between artists and the rest of society, 
and at the border zones where art worlds meet the outside worlds. 

The possibility to perform ‘entrepreneurship in conventions’ (i.e. to 
transform social conventions) will be discussed. This discussion will lead to 
the notion of ‘double entrepreneurship in conventions’, pointing at the chal- 
lenges posed by the art worlds’ own conventions. The possibility to perform 
‘double entrepreneurship in conventions’ will be shown to depend also on 
the political setting of the art worlds, in the second section of this chapter 
which will introduce an analysis of ‘polity conventions" in art worlds. 

Considering art as a field of experimentation 

If art practices related to the aesthetics and cultures of sustainability shall 
not be understood as restricting themselves, irresponsibly, to provocative at- 
titudes, thoughtful statements and/or critical observations from within a 
mere inconsequential playground or sandbox, they shall however not be un¬ 
derstood either as totally undifferentiated from everyday social interactions. 
When sustainability is understood as a continuous search process, art is then 
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to be constructed as a field of experimentation, engaged in everyday life and 
culture but with certain liberties allowing a sufficient flexi-security (i.e. the 
flexibility of allowing experiments, but with ‘safety nets’ in place). But why 
would such a field of experimentation be required, for the search process of 
sustainability? Gregory Bateson answered this question with the metaphor 
of an acrobat walking on a wire: 

“The healthy system, dreamed of above, may be compared to an acrobat on a high 
wire. To maintain the ongoing truth of his basic premise (‘I am on the wire'), he must 
be free to move from one position of instability to another, i.e., certain variables such 
as the position of his arms and the rate of movement of his arms must have great 
flexibility, which he uses to maintain the stability of other more fundamental and 
general characteristics. If his arms are fixed or paralysed (isolated from communica- 
tion), he must fall. [...] Note, in passing, that the analogy of the acrobat can be ap- 
plied at a higher level. During the period when the acrobat is learning to move his 
arms in an appropriate way, it is necessary to have a safety net under him, i.e., pre- 
cisely to give him the freedom to fall off the wire. Freedom and flexibility in regard 
to the most basic variables may be necessary during the process of learning and creat- 
ing a new system by social change” (Bateson 1973, p. 474). 

The question then is: How can such a field of experimentation be practiced 
in, in a connective way (rather than in isolation), i.e. allowing the experi¬ 
mentation to be expanding beyond the delimited confines of art worlds? 


Section 1: Double entrepreneurship 

IN CONVENTIONS 

How may social processes occur through artistic processes, that would po- 
tentially generate social change? To address that question, I developed and 
refined from 2004 onwards, a ‘model of conventions’, based on sociological 
research (and interdisciplinary social Sciences / economics research) by the 
so-called ‘School of Conventions’ which operates across sociology and eco¬ 
nomics. 1 On this basis, I proposed an understanding of the ‘artist as entre - 
preneur in conventions’ (cf. Kagan 2004), which I later refined into an un- 


1 The roots of these uses of the concept of conventions plunge much deeper and al- 
low different streams of interpretations, pointing at earlier sources such as David 
Lewis’ definition of conventions, Herbert Simon's work on cognition and ration- 
ality, René Girard’s ‘triangular desireh Karl Polanyi's ‘tacit knowledge’ Keynes' 
‘conventional judgement’ and further back with Ludwig Wittgenstein’s ‘rules’ 
(implicit and explicit rules), American pragmatism (especially John Dewey), 
Max Weber and all the way back to David Hume’s understanding of convention 
as reciprocal referentiality. 
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derstanding of ‘double entrepreneurship' taking more into account the inter¬ 
nal challenges posed by the art worlds to social agents operating from and/or 
with the art worlds (cf. Kagan 2008a). 

Conventions: a sociological and economic concept 

The study of conventions calis forward a sociological and economic under- 
standing of the social construction of reality departing both from the per- 
spective of an autonomy of individual choice (as promoted by the methodo- 
logical individualism of standard economics) and from a strict heteronomy 
of individual behavior (as would be inferred from a purely structuralist per- 
spective).” The rationality and efficiency of individual behavior does not de- 
pend on an individual social agent’s own logical computations alone, but 
also on their degree of coherence and compatibility with the social environ- 
ment. Rationality is contextual: There are no inter-temporal universal rules 
for individual computation. And rationality is procedural: it is constituted 
through an interactive social process." Interactive imitation or “Mimesis” in 
the definítion of René Girard (1961), rather than computation, is the core 
human behavior. Mimesis works preliminary to interpretations and compu¬ 
tations. Mimesis also structurally integrates the social context into the cog- 
nition of the individual. The individual's decisión has meaning only rela- 
tively to his/her environment. This environment is constituted of conven¬ 
tions which give the individual points of reference to guide him/her. 

I propose (as in Kagan 2008a) to define conventions as collectively con- 
structed units of understanding of reality, organizing beliefs and habits 
around moving structures of interaction. They institute the coordination of 
action. They are constituted of both routine, non-reñexive relations and of 
more reflexive interactions through which participants may remodel their 
collaborations. Owing to an emergent process of rationalization in which in¬ 
dividuáis involved are inter-dependent, a convention supports discourses 
and devices constituting an information system (or information screen) that 
allows interpretation and evaluation of the social environment and of one’s 
own behavior. Thereby, conventions overeóme uncertainty. 

Conventions allow relative stability. In a given convention, a number of 
beliefs (as well as a number of habits) are stabilized and considered as 
‘common sense’: beliefs about the goals one is expected to aim at (in the so¬ 
cial activities relating to the convention); beliefs about what kind of means 


2 The conceptualization of conventions on which I am working, was launched 
through the 1980's and 1990's in France among an interdisciplinary team of eco- 
nomists and sociologists and is labeled as “economics of conventions” or “eco¬ 
nomic sociology of conventions”: Cf. ed. Orlean 1994, and eds. Favereau and 
Lazega 2003. See also Biggard and Beamish 2003 for a short introductory review 
of this movement. 

3 Cf. Simón 1976. 
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should be available (in order to attain one’s goals); and beliefs concerning 
the perception of how things work and, subsequently, the causality models 
(or theories) one should use to transíate means into ends in an appropriate 
way. It is the conviction that a certain convention is a reference for the oth- 
ers (the people one is interacting with in a given context) that rnakes behav- 
ior efficient for an individual acting in and/or upon the convention. It is the 
common trust in the convention that fosters this individual conviction. It is 
the coherence of the information system of the convention that fosters 
common trust in the convention. The information system is made of dis- 
courses and conversations (with a rhetoric highlighting valúes, principies, 
assigning roles to people and defining the boundaries of what is the normal 
realm of the convention) and of material settings that support those dis- 
courses and conversations. 

The actions by different individuáis vis-á-vis the existing conventions, 
affect the coherence of the information system. Individuáis can play strate- 
gically upon the information system to try and change the convention, to re¬ 
place it by a ‘suspicion’ of that convention that becomes an alternative con¬ 
vention, or to rnove to (or create) a convention of another kind. 

The concept of conventions in Howard Becker’s Art Worlds 

In the context of the sociology of the arts, the concept of ‘conventions’ was 
developed by Howard Becker (1982), who described the importance of con¬ 
ventions for the very functioning of 'art worlds’. In an art world, "the inter- 
action of all the involved parties produces a shared sense of the worth of 
what they collectively produce. Their mutual appreciation of the conven¬ 
tions they share, and the support they mutually afford one another, convince 
them that what they are doing is worth doing” (Becker 1982, p. 39). 

Conventions as understood by Becker, provide a useful art-historical 
concept for explaining the artists’ ability to contribute to the social construc- 
tion of art works which bring emotional and cognitive responses in audi- 
ences (and expectations) because both sides share knowledge of an experi- 
ence. The shared knowledge of bodies of conventions is part of a common 
culture. Members of the art world can therefore rely on earlier agreements 
and/or understandings that have now become customary, conventional. And 
different groups know different parts of the total body of conventions used 
by an art world. Conventions also regúlate the relations between artists and 
(the well-socialized) audience, specifying the rights and obligations of both 
sides. Conventions undergo constant adjustments in response to changing 
conditions and changing strategies of individuáis and groups, but they are 
overall relatively stable in the art worlds, and as Becker observes, revolu- 
tionary changes in conventions are relatively rare. 


4 Cf. Gómez 1996. 

5 Exact page numbers refer to the 1984 paperback reprint. 
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Knowledge of the relevant conventions and routine interactions follow- 
ing the terms of these conventions, define the outer perimeter of an art 
world. Traditionally in the arts (understood as an identifiable social activity 
in modern societies, whether ‘high art’ or more popular arts), the diffusion 
of new conventions coming from the Creative core of an art world involves a 
process in which the first to understand (have the ability to decode) the 
worth and valúes of what is produced are the ones rnost involved in the pro- 
duction (creators, interprets), followed by ‘serious audience members’ who 
share some of the conventions (or the directly involved participants, in more 
participatory art forras), and through them (and their interactions with wider 
segments of society), only later do ‘well-socialized members of the society’ 
and the general public share an understanding and valué the ‘producís’ or 
other outcomes of the artistic practices. 

New conventions introduced by a successful artist work out as a new 
language. Over time, they inter-relate and form a specific self-referential 
body of conventions, which audiences can learn ‘by experiencing them’. 
However, more than mere experience and accustoming, the processes of 
construction of conventions involve rhetoric in the building of conviction 
and suspicion, in symbolic fights over conventional coherence (as will be 
explained below). 

How do conventions work? 

Individuáis are driven to imítate one another and distinguish themselves 
from one another and thereby create a network of interdependent behaviors. 
The individual is able to perceive indications on how to take decisions, be- 
cause he or she can find landmarks in the behavior of others; he or she can 
therefore position him- or herself towards these behavioral guides, and de¬ 
cide whether or not to imítate them. In Howard Becker’s terms: “Even when 
you don’t want to do what is conventional, what you do want to do can best 
be described in the language that comes from the conventions” (Becker 
1982, p. 57). 

The evolution of conventions depends both on: 

• the intentional strategies of those individuáis who decide to play on the 
rules rather than in the rules, to modify the terms of imitation rather than 
just imítate others, 

• and on the unintentional behavior of individuáis (or unintended conse- 
quences of intentional behavior) especially at systemic ‘points of insta- 
bility’. 


6 Cf. also Bowness 1989. 

7 By the way: Language itself constitutes a typical case of convention (cf. Lewis 
1969). 
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I will focus in this chapter more especially on the first case, i.e. intentional 
strategies. Insofar as an individual is able to perceive (parts of) these rules of 
generally recognized behavior, he or she reaches a level of reflexive aware- 
ness. However, playing intentionally on the rules requires also an awareness 
of the availability of alternative sets of rules and a competence in handling 
alternative conventions (see below, the competences of the entrepreneur). 
Given these qualities (that would relate to the agent’s “practical conscious- 
ness” in the structuration theory of Anthony Giddens, i.e. a capacity to re- 
flect on one’s routines, allowing to potentially act differently upon them) 8 9 , 
the individual social agent is then relatively freely engaging in a social space 
that offers him or her the landmarks around which a relative freedom (or 
‘agency’, in sociological terms) can unfold. However, some others have to 
be relatively open to the possibility of playing on the rules; this is compara¬ 
ble to what is described as the tolerance of peers for role-deviation, allowing 
role-making rather than role-taking, in George Herbert Mead’s sociological 
theory. A new or modified convention only survives when it is adopted 
widely enough to become a norm at a given level of social organization. A 
convention is not imposed upon people, it is not a law (although it can attain 
as much authority as a law). It is rather a self-fulfilling prophecy. It is not an 
exogenous constraint upon the social agents, but an endogenous constraint 
adopted to allow behavior. 

A convention has the following characteristics: 

• A situation of uncertainty disturbing or even overwhelming individuáis 
unless they refer to ‘normal' behavior; 

• A ‘normal’ solution readily available to individuáis (without them hav- 
ing to define it by themselves), being both stable and tacit (unlike a ne- 
gotiated contract); The concept of convention involves a trend of organ- 
ized social interactions “that develops over time a path-dependent way 
[with] conventions that maintain stable relations” (Biggart and Beamish 
2003); 

• A shared trust in the fact that the convention is being complied with by 
its adopters and that adopters will anticípate that others will comply too; 

• The fact that another solution could exist for the problem the convention 
is solving. 

These characteristics are partly taken from Lewis (1969). I am however not 
strictly following his widely cited definition, for the reason that Lewis as- 


8 Cf. Giddens 1984. 

9 Cf. Kirchberg 2007, pp. 116-117, 132. This interplay between self and peers, 
with the constraint of being accountable to peers, is to be found back not only in 
Mead’s notion of the self as “generalized other”, but also in Goffman’s drama- 
turgical approach, Garfinkel’s ethnomethodology, and in Dahrendorf's focus on 
peer group pressure (as noted by Kirchberg). 
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sumed that all social agents are fully aware of the convention (it is ‘common 
knowledge’). My conception of conventions rather assumes that conven- 
tions (1) offer ‘incomplete rules’ that are open to interpretation and (2) con¬ 
ventions interplay with the individual social agent both at conscious and 
subconscious levels. A convention allows to rationalize one’s behavior. 
‘‘This is an emergent process, a performance of rationality that is con- 
stracted in interaction with others and is rational in the sense that it appears 
rational to self and others within a social setting but not necessarily in some 
objective external sense” (Biggart and Beamish 2003). This emergent, per- 
formative, interpretive process is not only involving the conscious mind of 
the individual, but also involves subconscious levels. The concept of ration- 
alization points at the procedures and techniques through which individuáis 
confer reason to their decisions. 

How do practices become recognized as rational then? One rationalizes 
in front of others, one gives a reason. But then, how can different individu¬ 
áis use the same rules for computation and thus rationalize in the same way? 
From the point of view of an individual in a convention, how does one come 
to comply? The key concept is individual conviction: the individual belief 
that others act in a certain way in a certain circumstance. Individuáis do not 
check continuously that others follow the rules, because they are convinced 
that they do so. This trust is a foundation of social life. 

A convention has to be convincing, so as to become self-evident (so that 
even deviant behavior still refers to the convention). A belief is effective 
when it is shared widely enough to have effects. An effective convention is 
a convention that is adopted as trae. The study of conventions looks at the 
justifications of choices made. At a wider (meso- to macro-social) scale, it 
looks at historical processes, at the evolution of systems of conventional 
rules. Some systems of inter-related conventions become more ‘hard pro- 
grammed' than others; they then become ‘social institutions’. To come back 
to the micro- to meso-social level. the study of conventions also looks at in¬ 
dividual strategies aiming at changing conventions by introducing suspicion 
about them. By definition, a convention can be challenged by an alternative 
convention (lingering as its antithesis). There is therefore a suspicion on the 
convention, that could take over and destroy the convention if conviction 
was to fail. A dynamic process takes place. Rationalization changes as the 
convictions change, and the evolution of conventions can explain the evolu¬ 
tion of behaviors. Becker (1982) observed that one small change often re- 
quires many other changes. As this small change introduces suspicion in ex- 
isting conventions, these ‘many other changes’ are more than a mere techni- 
cal requirement. In Systems Thinking terms, the small changes with the 


10 The first argument, about conventions offering ‘incomplete rules’, was already 
made in ed. Batifoulier 2001. The second argument, which was suggested to me 
by Tasos Zembylas, draws on the insights from Wittgenstein about ‘rules’. 

11 Herbert Simón (1976) spoke of ‘‘procedural rationality”. 
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largest-scale consequences would be labeled as having a ‘high leverage’ on 
the system (i.e. on the institutions as systems of interrelated conventions), 
vs. the ‘low leverage’of the small changes with lesser consequences. And 
according to the different versions of systems thinking and complexity the- 
ory (as in the concepts of “tipping point" and Aviva Rahmani's concept of 
“trigger point” discussed earlier - cf. chapter 5, section 3), there exist points 
of instability in systems, where small changes are more likely to yield high- 
leverage. The challenge (for agents of social change) is then to identify pos- 
sible points of instability, and to take the risk of working on them. 

As Gómez (1996) argued, “the social world being woven with conven¬ 
tions, individuáis can refer to different conventions, and so justify behav- 
iours that are different because rationalized differently.” Apart from the case 
of a convention and its potential anti-thesis, there are also many cases of 
tensions between altogether different conventions solving different prob- 
lems but being raised simultaneously, involving some of the same people 
and/or having some characteristics in common. Here again, the individual 
will choose the convention that he or she judges to be most convincing (and 
subconsciously feels attracted to). But these interference zones between dif¬ 
ferent conventions will also have the effect of throwing suspicion on each 
competing convention. Therefore, there is an interaction between the inter¬ 
nal dynamic of suspicion and the extemal competition from other conven¬ 
tions. However, a special case can occur, when different conventions are as- 
sociated through a double morality, i.e. paradoxical combinations of appar- 
ently contradictory conventions under a discourse justifying double- 
standards and rhetorically solving its internal contradictions (as do for ex- 
ample the cultural policy advocates who claim to pursue ‘elitism for alT). 
Altogether different conventions can refer to very different normative prin¬ 
cipies for making sense of reality, i.e. ‘orders of worth’. 2 In such cases the 
competing conventions are based on entirely incompatible paradigms and 
their confrontations result in contextual compromises rather than in a gen¬ 
eral synthesis. 

Acting as informational screens, conventions prevent individuáis from 
having to manipúlate a large amount of information continuously. The more 
complex a society, the larger the number of conventions that will be used, 
because they allow easier information management. Because of conven¬ 
tions, information is organization. And because of conventions, only new, 
dissonant, abnormal information gets the attention of individuáis. 

What grounds the conviction of individuáis about the generalization of a 
given convention? To find it out, one has to observe the relationships be¬ 
tween the convention as screen and the individual cognition and disposi- 
tions: to observe by which means behavior-defining common beliefs and 
habits are formed, transmitted and modified. This set of relationships is the 
“information system” of the convention. Discourses and conversations qual- 


12 Cf. Boltanski and Thévenot 1991. 
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ify the convention, i.e. what is (in)compatible with the convention, where 
are its borders, how convincing it is. Discourse can be conscious, intentional 
and direct but also subconscious, unintentional and indirect. However. the 
information system is not based only on a rhetorical content, but also on the 
material characteristics of the social interactions it organizes. These charac- 
teristics affect how the discourse is conveyed and how conversations and 
other social interactions are organized materially. The power of conviction, 
and therefore the strength of the convention, depends on the coherence of 
the discourses, conversations and material settings of social interactions 
making up the convention as a screening system. 

The dynamic of the relationship between the individual conviction and 
the convention tends to have an exponential character: It normally works 
into a self-reinforcing feedback loop both strengthening individual convic¬ 
tion and reinforcing the existing convention against change. Repeated inter- 
action between adopters of the convention and the influence of some author- 
ity figures within the convention both contribute to keeping ‘normal’ behav- 
ior on its track. But as soon as noticeable elements of suspicion bring disso- 
nance (especially in the early days of a convention when conviction is still 
fragüe, and in environments involving heightened competition between 
conventions), incoherence may start gripping the mechanism and turning the 
dynamics inversely, in an exponential rhythm, so much so that a self- 
reinforcing feedback loop weakens both individual conviction and the status 
quo. Such a ‘vicious’ or ‘virtuous’ cycle can lead to an increased discrep- 
ancy between the expectations nourished by the new convention and the sat- 
isfactions provided by the existing (and increasingly suspicious) convention. 
The discrepancy can in turn provoke ‘relative frustration’ and a higher prob- 
ability of social violence, protest, exit or other forms of opposition against 
the existing convention. But discrepancies can also lead to a diversity of 
conscious or subconscious strategies of reduction of ‘cognitive disso- 

>13 

nance . 

A convention cannot be controlled by a single individual, given that 
each and every individual is participating to its social construction, to some 
relative degree. But collective strategies of change are possible: groups of 
individuáis (or single individuáis with groups of followers) can play on the 
discourse and/or on the material devices of a convention in order to increase 
or decrease its power of conviction. However, such strategies are very 
unlikely to have linear effects. Unintentional effects and subconscious proc- 
esses are to be taken into account. Furthermore, the farther away one moves 
from the actions of specific individuáis, groups or organizations, the more 
unpredictable the outcomes: As already seen in chapters 2 and 3, in a social 


13 On relative frustration, cf. Gurr 1970. On ‘protest, exit and voice’, cf. Hirschman 
1970. On the long and complex discussion of ‘cognitive dissonance’ and strate¬ 
gies for its reduction, since León Festinger's first formulation in 1956, see 
Harmon-Jones and Mills 1999 and Cooper 2007. 
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reality which is hyper-complex, any claim to predict, control or manipúlate 
large-scale social movements into a specific direction (however high the 
leverage point one works on), should be considered as preposterous. 

Conventions, complexity and communities of practice 

The analysis of conventions brings now back to the foreground, the specific 
complexity of human social reality, with its duality of formal and informal 
structures, which was already evoked after Capra in chapter 2, section 3 as a 
duality of design and evolution. By looking at the complex evolutionary 
dimensión of social organization, Capra places the question of social change 
within the general context of living systems. Such an endeavor is not bio- 
logical reductionism, as was feared about so-called ‘sociobiology’ three dec¬ 
ades ago. As Morin argued, human culture is emergent while it is integrally 
part of life: Recognizing this does not amount to reducing the specific com¬ 
plexity of human society, but brings to sociological analysis, the complexity 
of life, at a transdisciplinary level as well as into the discipline itself (and 
thus it should not be confused with the rigid, lifeless structuralism and Sys¬ 
tems analysis of a Talcott Parsons). The understanding of life’s evolution 
brings into full forcé, the visión of a society which cannot be entirely de- 
signed a priori according to rationalized schemes, and brings attention to the 
large degree of unpredictability in macro-social evolutions, which is in a 
complex balance/tension/opposition/complementarity with the relative pre- 
dictability of specific (and less-complex) formal dimensions of social reality 
(i.e. involving design, hierarchy, centralization, dogmas and stability). 5 In 
the words of Edgar Morin: “Life carries in itself the idea, not of irrationality, 
but of irrationalization, and it is irrationalization which resists to instrumen- 
talization.” (Morin 1980, p. 432). 

Therefore, the analysis of conventions should be understood within this 
framework of living human complexity, working at the interface of the for¬ 
mal and the informal, as well as at the interfaces of the explicit and the im- 
plicit (or ‘tacit’), the conscious and the subconscious, the voluntary (or pur- 
posive) and the involuntary. 

Consequently, the analysis of conventions, in its attention to informal 
social processes, also bears parallels with the concept of “communities of 
practice” by educational theorist Etienne Wenger: “Wenger defines a com- 
munity of practice as characterized by three features: mutual engagement of 
its members, a joint enterprise, and, over time, a shared repertoire of rou- 
tines, tacit rules of conduct, and knowledge” (Capra 2002, p. 108). As to the 
first feature (“mutual engagement”): For Wenger (1998), collective relation- 
ships arising from mutual participation in certain activities, bind individuáis 


14 I will not repeat here all that was already discussed in that section of chapter 2. I 
therefore invite the reader, to look again into those pages. 

15 Cf. Morin 1980, pp. 414-438. 
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together as social communities. The second feature (“joint enterprise”) re¬ 
lates to the shared understanding that binds together the members of the 
community (in terms of conventions: cf. below about the ‘convention relat- 
ing to purpose’). The third feature (the “shared repertoire") points at the 
communal resources produced by the community of practice and then used 
to achieve certain goals. These three dimensions are present in the analysis 
of conventions while the analysis of conventions offers probably a more 
thorough account of the dynamics of social interactions building communi¬ 
ties of practice. The concept of communities of practice is especially useful 
to describe the forming of informal social groups, i.e. one of the dimensions 
of the working of social conventions. Wenger, McDermott and Snyder 
(2002) also developed the analysis further, considering how the concept of 
communities of practice may help formal social organizations, tap in to 
‘tacit knowledge’ and thereby improve learning among their members (see 
also Capra on organizations as learning beings, as discussed earlier in chap¬ 
ter 2). 

Purpose and Conviction 

The understanding of the dynamics of conventions, in both formal and in¬ 
formal dimensions, depends partly on the concept of the ‘entrepreneur in 
conventions’ which I developed after Gómez (1996). This concept points at 
the ‘agency’ of social agents, i.e. when they play not only in certain conven¬ 
tions but also on certain conventions. 16 

Any form of social organization is characterized by at least one cornmon 
convention: a convention relating to purpose. The existence of an organiza¬ 
tion is linked to a generalized conviction about its role. Every member, 
every participant needs not have the same goal, but each participant does 
think that the objectives (including personal objectives) can only shape out 
of collective action. How are social agents lured into a specific instance of 
collective action and effectively convinced of the fact that there exists a 
cornmon purpose? But before I answer this question, I need to clarify why I 
am asking it: The relative coherence of the conviction will be a determinant 
factor for the relative strength of the organization. Indeed, as Capra ex- 
pressed it, “forcé or energy are not the issue; the issue is meaning. Meaning- 


16 The word ‘entrepreneur' has strong connotations, linking it to market valúes and 
the figure of a business ‘genius’, as popularized by Schumpeter as "Unterneh- 
mergeist”. The term is indeed used the most in the economic and management li- 
terature. However, a different use of the term is made here, linking it to socio- 
logical notions of social ‘agency’ beyond the traditional realm of the economic 
entrepreneur. This approach is not totally new, as illustrates e.g. the rise of the 
expression “social entrepreneur” in recent decades. For a short account of defini- 
tions of entrepreneurship, social entrepreneurship and cultural entrepreneurship, 
see Kagan 2004, pp. 39, 68-69. 
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ful disturbances will get the organization’s attention and will trigger struc- 
tural changes” (Capra 2002, p. 112). And meaningfulness starts with the 
conviction of a few social agents, or ‘adopters’ of a convention. 

One answer to the question about the conviction of social agents, has to 
do with the concept of Entrepreneurship in Conventions, i.e. strategies of 
conviction-building affecting the new adopter (cf. the following pages). 

Other, complementary elements of answer come from the history of the 
incoming adopter: i.e. in sociological terms, his/her habitus, his/her reper- 
toire of dispositions (which is not to be assimilated entirely to Wenger’s 
“shared repertoire” at the level of the community of practice: see boxed text 
below). 


The social agent’s repertoire of dispositions 

Bernard Lahire (1998, 2003, 2004) elaborated the concept of “repertoire 
of dispositions” as a correction of Bourdieu’s habitus, focusing on the 
plurality of socialization at the individual level, and thereby contributing 
to an understanding of the complexity of micro-social reality (through 
what he calis “a sociology at the level of the individual”). For Lahire, 
habitus is indeed internalized by social actors through socialization, but 
it is neither unified, ñor necessarily sustained uniformly through an indi¬ 
vidual’s existence, ñor entirely activated under all everyday circum- 
stances. It is formed by varied experiences and offers a diversity of al- 
ternative behaviors. The diversity of experiences (of roles) a social actor 
lives through, brings him/her a multiplicity of thought-habits and action- 
schemes, shaping a repertoire that becomes available according to diver- 
sified contexts. 

Going away from the assumed notion of a coherent set of disposi¬ 
tions making up the habitus of social agents (after Bourdieu), Lahire ar¬ 
gües: 

• “that social agents have developed a broad array of dispositions, each 
of which owes its availability, composition and forcé to the socializa¬ 
tion process in which it was acquired” (Lahire 2003, p. 329); 

• that “dispositions to act” and "dispositions to believe" have to be 
analytically separated, in order to perceive their discrepancies and 
the subjective feelings of uneasiness or even guilt resulting from 
such discrepancies; 

• that “the intensity with which dispositions affect behaviour depends 
also on the specific context” of social interactions (ibid.). 

Lahire is interested in “individuáis as being products of pluriform social 
processes”, not in group categorizations. His insights allow to question 
and assess the relative coherence of dispositions, how they are acquired 
and how they can change. Dispositions have a ‘life’. 
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Of great importance is the question: How do different dispositions 
(acquired through different experiences of socializations, at home, at 
school, with friends, etc.) make up a whole “repertoire” of dispositions 
and an individual’s Habitus? Here the distinction between dispositions to 
act and dispositions to believe becomes important. “Agents may have in- 
ternalized specific norrns, valúes, or ideáis without ever being able to 
develop the habits to act that would allow them to attain their ideáis [...] 
In such cases, beliefs are powerless because there are no conditions un- 
der which dispositions may turn them into reality” (Lahire 2003. p. 337). 
For example, when one holds ecological valúes highly, but does not 
manage to act accordingly, this gap can lead to self-depreciation, frustra- 
tion and guilt. This aspect points at one important warning for the dis- 
cussion of a culture of sustainability: It is not enough for social agents to 
develop the ‘dispositions to believe’ in the moral sake of a certain way 
of life, as long as they cannot acquire “dispositions to act” that will have 
incorporated relevant habits, for such a way of life to be experimented, 
practiced, enacted. 


It is important to be aware of the plurality of dispositions of each individual 
social actor, as analyzed by Lahire (2004). Conventions function as incom¬ 
plete rules and are open to interpretation (as already mentioned with refer- 
ence to ed. Batifoulier 2001). Therefore, the specific repertoire of disposi¬ 
tions of each individual social actor may lead to specific capabilities for en- 
trepreneurship in conventions and/or to a specific receptivity (as ‘adopter’) 
to someone else’s entrepreneurship. 

Entrepreneurship in conventions 

Entrepreneurship in conventions is the successful construction of a common 
purposeful convention. “An entrepreneur is a convincing individual [...] To 
undertake enterprise is to convince the actors whorn are necessary to the re- 
alisation of a common objective” (Gómez 1996, pp. 224-227). The entre¬ 
preneur looks for ways to convince others. He therefore plays on the infor- 
mation system of the organization’s convention, and tries to modify it to 
make his own agenda look more convincing. The entrepreneur is the pro- 
moter of a renewed convention, but if strategies of change are possible, they 
cannot be imposed by a single individual: they require convinced groups to 
act upon the discourse, conversations and material settings of the conven¬ 
tion. Therefore, the entrepreneur is in no way a human ‘Deus ex Machina’, 
and his entrepreneurship starts with convincing selected individuáis to shape 
a closer group or network of allies (which can be either a formal group, or 
an informal community of practice). 

How can the entrepreneur in conventions be successful (i.e. be convinc¬ 
ing)? And first, who can be an entrepreneur? Entrepreneurship in conven- 
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tions is not a priori reserved to a given category of individual (i.e. the ‘en- 
trepreneur’ as understood in business language). Rather, entrepreneurship in 
conventions can come from any individual with the means and the strategy 
to play on the rules rather than in the rules, to modify the terms of imitation 
rather than just imitate others. Insofar as the individual is able to perceive 
(parts of) these rules of generally recognized behavior, he/she is (relatively) 
free to try changing them. 

An important part of the entrepreneurship in conventions lies in the 
process by which the individual ‘entrepreneur’ gains consciousness, making 
some conventional rules emerge from the subconscious to the conscious 
level. That emergence of consciousness is not necessarily a straightforward 
process: conventional rules may be played with while they are still lying 
mostly at the subconscious level: The entrepreneur may be playing with a 
conventional ‘iceberg’, and such a process will require competences beyond 
linear rationality, i.e. involving also forms of ‘hermeneutic’ and ‘ontologi- 
cal’ reflexivity: Hermeneutic reflexivity is explicitly linked to the concept of 
conventions by Hans Dieleman, as it “is situated in communities and [...] 
explores day-to-day life, routines and conventions. It is based on comparing 
existing particular practices, routines or conventions with potentially new 
ones” (Dieleman 2008, p. 119). The concept of hermeneutic reflexivity, 
which Dieleman uses after Scott Lash, deais with “looking into the looking 
glass self” (ibid., p.I27). In systemic terms, it can be understood as a dimen¬ 
sión of second-order observation, i.e. the observation of observation. In 
Bourdieu’s terms, it would relate to gaining awareness of one’s “feel for the 
game” i.e. unearthing one’s habitus. Hermeneutic reflexivity requires a 
process of estrangement and detachment, comparable to that of the ethnolo- 
gist. As Dieleman notes, it “is an ethno-methodological concept that [...] ex- 
ists since long in symbolic interactionism, the phenomenology of Garfinkel, 
the praxeology of Bourdieu and the structuration theory of Giddens” (ibid., 
p. 127). As for ontological reflexivity, Dieleman uses the term to refer to 
‘lateral thinking’, i.e. associative thinking rather than linearly rational think- 
ing. ' In Bateson’s terms, it can be understood as ‘abduction’ (vs. deduction 
and induction), i.e. knowledge generated by metaphorical processes fostered 
by the aesthetic as understood by Bateson (i.e. a sensibility to patterns that 
connect: cf. chapter 4, section 2). These competences involve not only con¬ 
scious, strategic capabilities but also subconscious, sensitive 'lateral think¬ 
ing’ capabilities such as can often be found among artists (and potentially - 
but not readily - available to anyone). 

However, such a “reflexive capital” (Dieleman 2008, p. 117), is not 
enough: The entrepreneur in conventions is not only reflexive, but also 
driven by a commitment to and competence for social change. His/her suc- 
cess will then depend on his ability to convince others (which in the context 


17 Cf. Dieleman 2008, pp. 131-136. 
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of the art worlds, typically starts with constructing a circle of recognition or 
gaining influence / seizing power in an already existing circle). 

To have such means to perceive more distantly and play on the rules, is 
not readily open to anyone: An analysis of the specific cultural capital and 
social capital (in Bourdieu’s sense) and history of socialization (and result- 
ing repertoire of dispositions, in Lahire’s sense) of the entrepreneur, for a 
given convention, would be insightful. It can be of great help for an individ¬ 
ual to be well-socialized in a number of different conventions and therefore 
able to handle different information systems: this offers more opportunities 
to question a given convention. This quality bears comparison to that of the 
“marginal-sécant" in Crozier and Friedberg (1977): someone who is rela- 
tively at the margin of a social organization but who retains specific power 
resources, thanks to his/her access to outside information (or rather in the 
model of conventions: access to other screens of information). While La¬ 
hire’s concept of repertoire of dispositions, can help identify such a capabil- 
ity, Lahire’s work (2004) also points out that dissonant cultural profiles can 
be found among a wide variety of social categories (and not only among 
“cultural omnivores” from the upper social classes as the cultural sociology 
of Richard Peterson suggested in the 1990’ s). As Capra noted, "in our daily 
activities, most of us belong to several communities of practice” (Capra 
2002, p. 109). Under favorable circumstances, cultural dissonance may 
serve as a seed for the emergence of hermeneutic reflexivity and may be met 
with a commitment to change. 

An important dimensión of entrepreneurship in conventions is to be able 
to bring suspicion upon the already existing conventions which the entre¬ 
preneur aims to modify or elimínate. Then, an important success factor is 
the ability to get to and weaken the second and third conditions of Lewis 
(1969), i.e. to instill a growing belief that compliance is already less than 
general and a growing belief that compliance should be less general indeed. 
To be effective in this enterprise, the would-be entrepreneur should look for 
opportunities on both internal and external dynamics of suspicion: I already 
discussed above the interaction between the internal dynamic of suspicion 
within the information system of a convention and the external competition 
from other conventions. An effective entrepreneur is someone who can ef- 
fectively play with this interaction. He/she finds the relevant balance be¬ 
tween internal and external suspicion and the appropriate extent, targeting 
and quality of suspicion he/she will employ in his/her attempt to promote 
certain changes. 

Next to suspicion building, the effective entrepreneur holds the rhetori- 
cal qualities that will convey conviction. Especially, he/she is able to pro- 
vide a (seemingly) coherent discourse and to interact with others (in terms 
of the material settings of his/her action) in ways that are also coherent with 
the discourse and the conviction aimed at. When the entrepreneur want to 
support an already existing convention, he/she will work to increase its co- 
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herence, fine-tuning the discourses, the style and contents of conversations, 
the settings of social interactions and the valúes they lift, etc. 

My analysis after Gómez (1996) bears the comparison with a similar de- 
velopment in the field of the institutional theory of organizations. The rheto- 
ric of conviction and suspicion by the entrepreneur in conventions echoes 
the “human agency” of “institutional entrepreneurs” playing upon legitima- 
tion/delegitimation of institutional “rationalized myths," as analyzed by Paul 
Colomy (1998, pp. 272-276). Colomy, and after him, Jaffee (2001, p. 237) 
cali his model a “micro-corrective” to institutional theory, stressing the role 
of individual agency. 

However, purposeful, conscious entrepreneurship in conventions can 
only achieve ‘so much’, i.e. as I already noted (but I need to insist on this 
point, to prevent any misinterpretation), it is very unlikely that one single 
individual social agent would manage to entirely purposefully manipúlate 
the reorientation of a social convention on his or her own. Effective conven- 
tional change requires that a whole group of people (whether a formal or- 
ganization or an informal community of practice) be engaged in the change 
process. At its point of emergence, such a process can as much be set in mo- 
tion inadvertently as it can be pushed by a single entrepreneurial individual. 
And once in motion, such a process is likely to be non-linear, i.e. not follow- 
ing exactly the direction that any single social agent may have de- 
signed/desired for it by his or her intervention. 

There can occur, especially at points of instability in social systems, an 
“emergence of new order”, as a typically meso-social phenomenon, not con- 
trolled by a single entrepreneur in conventions directly. but set into motion 
by communities of practice: See the long quote from Capra in chapter 2, 
section 3 (p. 127). 

Therefore, the concept of entrepreneurship in conventions, although it 
brings especially useful insights, should not be conceived as a linear strate- 
gic tool, but as one dimensión within a complex understanding of social 
evolutions. 

The artist as entrepreneur in conventions 

Many of the conventions that the individual usually refers to in the context 
of his/her own social environment (i.e. in the different fields in which he/she 
operates), are less coherent when confronted to the behavior of other people 
with different backgrounds. The interaction becomes all the more difficult 
when these people are not pushed to interact intensively and for a long time, 
by an organization to which they belong (in which case contmon conven¬ 
tions will eventually emerge). In such situations, where the forming of 
communities of practice is not fostered within a given social-institutional 
setting, the difficulty is increased even more by the individual’s relative 
drive to reduce cognitive dissonance. A socialized individual who is not 
used to being confronted to dissonant conventions, will be often likely to 
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overlook them. However, some individuáis have a relatively higher toler- 
ance to cognitive dissonance and therefore are more open to experiences that 
may question their regular assumptions (i.e. their current conventions). 

That difficulty would present itself extensively in the case of an art pro- 
ject involving an artist and a given social target group, which is not already 
related to the art world or used to the practice of community arts. The group 
will a priori be likely to overlook dissonant experiences from the artistic in- 
tervention that would risk bringing suspicion into their current conventions. 
However, that difficulty may turn into an essential opportunity for the artist 
to attempt at an entrepreneurship in conventions. This may be the case of a 
number of artists intervening in society and claiming to be agents of social 
change. 

As already mentioned above, within a given convention, most informa- 
tion is not processed, and only abnormal information really manages to 
catch attention. But the first reaction of many individuáis confronted to such 
abnormal information will in all likeliness be one of rebuttal, denial and/or 
neglect, so as to avoid the unpleasant experience of cognitive dissonance. 
Therefore, a powerful entrepreneurship in conventions would then be indis¬ 
pensable. But why would artists be especially good at that gante? How can 
artists be entrepreneurs in conventions? More specifically: How can an artist 
successfully throw suspicion upon some of his/her audience’s regular con¬ 
ventions and bring conviction about alternative conventions? 

Rhetorical abilities 

An artist as entrepreneur in conventions would need strong rhetorical abili¬ 
ties. These ‘abilities’ have both to do with the socialization of artists in 
European societies and with the expectations about artists’ roles in our so- 
cieties. The qualities I am discussing below are not inherent to being an art¬ 
ist at any time, anywhere. They are social constructs that may variate ac- 
cording to the local and regional context, and that may at some point in the 
future, evolve into something else. 

I propose five components for rhetorical abilities that I claim to be rele- 
vant nowadays, in North-Western societies (i.e. Europe and North- 
America): 

• Attention catcher: the artist is able to catch the attention of her interlocu- 
tors more effectively than the average social actor (one's attention is 
caught when one’s “mind focuses on the phenomenon" calling for atten¬ 
tion). Especially, the artist as entrepreneur is able to catch “high quality 
attention”: attention that involves “active mental or intense emotional 
activity” (Klamer 2002). 
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• Sacralizer, eye opener and rule cracker: the artist is able to open a sacred 
arena around the ‘aura’ of the word art. 18 The artist is able to make the 
invisible visible, or rather to bring in the conversation things (or ways to 
look at things, perspectives and angles) that formerly were absent from 
it. And the artist is able to break some rules/habits that most people 
comply to. 

• Itinerant broker: the artist does not fully belong to most groups (s)he in- 
teracts with. and is also able to insist on playing the outsider at times and 
the insider at other times, but only up to a certain extent (as being a 
complete outsider will work against conviction). 

• Exaptation facilitator: Because the artist often leaves open both the 
meanings, interpretations and the functions of his or her work, this can 
open up the “purpose” of any project carried out together by teams of 
artists and non-artists. This allows a process of ‘exaptation’ (see the 
definition further down) to occur. 

• Structurator: The artist is granted the social role to be ‘Creative’ i.e. to 
restructure reality in a different way. This attributed role can be manipu- 
lated by the artist in a process of entrepreneurship in conventions: The 
artist can portray himself as a (re)structurator, i.e. a ‘creator’ and thereby 
acquire a legitimacy to propose alternative conceptualizations and prac- 
tices. 

Some of these components (attention catcher, rule-cracker) are necessary 
requirements for any social actor to have the ability to act as ‘entrepreneur’ 
within a convention. The component ‘itinerant broker’ is allowing the artist 
to act, within the setting of the art project, as a “marginal-sécant”, with one 
foot among the target group and one foot outside. The ability of the artist to 
act as a “marginal-sécant” is also being reinforced by some of the other 
components (sacralizer, eye-opener, structurator, exaptation facilitator), 
which are essential to the power of conviction, in a community, of elements 
coming from outside (including from conventions stemming from the art 
worlds). 

Inter-conventionality and art as social process 

The artist as entrepreneur in conventions may even engage himself in an in- 
tervention project implying interactions and conversations gathering and ral- 
lying a wide diversity of people, i.e. different people who are themselves 
socialized into different conventions. In some cases, those people would 
otherwise probably not interact with each other (they would even avoid re- 


18 Cf. Abbing 2002, pp. 23-25, 28-30. 

19 The concept of the ‘itinerant broker’ comes from social network analysis (cf. de 
Nooy et al. 2005). About the risks of being a ‘complete outsider’, as I identified 
it in an empirical study, see Kagan 2008a, pp. 184-187. 
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peated contad, here again to prevent cognitive dissonance). An artist suc- 
cessfully forming such a group, has rhetorical abilities that help both attract 
attention from, and interact with, these different people (and also, prevent 
the group from disbanding). Thanks to these abilities, the artist may then 
foster links between those different people, by creating arenas for conversa- 
tions and other social interactions where these people, stepping out of their 
own spheres (or fields) of interaction (ruled by their own conventions), may 
experience an effective inter-conventional interaction. By ‘effective’ I mean: 
minimizing misunderstandings (substantially and sustainably) and moving 
towards the shared construction of a common social reality (including a 
‘joint enterprise' in Wenger’s terms). 

The networking abilities of the artist may give him the possibility to be 
an itinerant broker between very different people: he or she often has the 
possibility to be ‘Creative’ in networking (i.e. to establish links that the aver- 
age social actor would not make). The artist would then be not only an en- 
trepreneur in conventions, but also an entrepreneur in inter-conventional in¬ 
teraction. 

The rhetorical and networking qualities of the artist as entrepreneur in 
conventions are linked to the idea that art-related social interactions can 
provide sorne valuable tools for entrepreneurship in conventions. In what 
ways can art provide such tools? 

After Dieleman (2001), we can look at art as a social process bringing an 
awareness of social reality “beyond-rationality”, or rather: beyond linear ra- 
tionality, and beyond “formal” types of rationality as understood by Max 
Weber. The art group WochenKlausur claimed along a very similar line: 
"Through certain freedoms that art has been granted, an area is opening for 
art where the deficiencies of codified politics can be pointed out and their 
resolutions can be paradigmatically demonstrated. [WochenKlausur points 
at] art’s opportunity to approach a problem unconventionally, naively and 
open-mindedly” (ed. Zinggl 2001, p. 132). 

In the efforts to get attention and instil conviction and/or suspicion, the 
experience of art as social process by participants can play a role. In such a 
perspective, some specific experience processes may occur. Dieleman 
(2002) identified five processes: 

• Enchantment: providing an immediate experience of a desired State of 
reality; 

• Detachment: confronting the participant to persisting routines (that may 
grow undesirable when looked upon) and ‘unfreezing frozen frames’ 
(i.e. constructions of reality involving emotional attachments); 

• Empowerment: changing one’s self-image and perceived capacities to 
exercise influence and make a change, reducing inhibitions; 


20 On the latter, see Kalberg 1980. 
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• Subversive imagination: unleashing imaginative powers that both envi- 
sion the present State of the world as a critical reflection and remind the 
participant of desires that have been buried by his/her current conven- 
tions; 

• Healing: reducing fear and stress induced by the social context. 

Among those five processes, two are especially relevant for both introduc- 
ing suspicion in a convention and pointing at other existing conventions: 
subversive imagination and detachment. Besides, the three other processes 
may contribute to building conviction about sorne new convention promoted 
by the entrepreneur. 

Dieleman’s process of subversive imagination also points at Herbert 
Marcuse’s understanding of a subversive power of art in its Aesthetic Di¬ 
mensión. Marcuse (1978) pointed out that "the need for radical change must 
be rooted in the subjectivity of individuáis themselves.” As Carol Becker 
(1994) observed, belief in the regenerad ve abilities of imagination was fun¬ 
damental to Marcuse’s understanding of social change. Beyond mere sensi- 
bility, Marcuse saw in the aesthetic dimensión of art a potential to transcend 
art' s social determination and sublimate the given reality in its “overwhelm- 
ing presence” in order to negate the established, ‘objective" social order. 
According to the late Marcuse, only by an estranging form can art contradict 
the status quo and envision alternatives. Therefore, an experience of the 
‘subversive imagination’ of art requires that art retain a relative degree of 
autonomy from social order. However, I do not follow Marcuse’s and 
Becker’s claim that “the political potential of art lies only in its own aes¬ 
thetic dimensión. [...] The more immediately political the work of art, the 
more it reduces the power of estrangement and the radical, transcendent 
goals of change” (Becker 1994, p. 120). Such a claim, if it points at the fra- 
gility of processes of estrangement and detachment, responds to this risk 
with a fearful insulation from reality which perpetuates the culture of unsus- 
tainability of strictly autopoietic, autonomous art worlds (as discussed in 
chapter 1, section 2). A line of complex tensión here emerges: the experi¬ 
ence of subversive imagination requires a relative, procedural autonomy, in 
accord with an autoecopoietic process of engagement with social reality, 
rather than a fixed, substantive autonomy of art. 

Another dimensión of art as social process, not included in Dieleman’s 
list, is art as exaptation: If art is not declared useless (as a Romantic Order 
of fully autonomous art would have it), art does not then always have a pri- 
ori functions, i.e. functions determined at the outset of the process. The 
functions can come in the process itself. This process can be linked to the 
concept of ‘exaptation’ from evolutionary psychology: A property that ap- 
peared for some reason develops new functions for itself and fulfills unfore- 


21 Cf. Marcuse 1978, p. 7. 
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seen goals (this is a process of extensión of functionality). 22 In the case of 
conventions allowing ‘common goods’ to appear, the exaptation of art can 
be very helpful, because it can indeed bring different people together, allow 
those different people to agree to interact with each other where there is no 
clear purpose imposed on them, and subsequently help them shape a com¬ 
mon function (common valuation, common utility) out of it. If art as social 
process allows (more easily than other forms of, more functional, social ac- 
tivities) exaptation to take place, this can help understanding how common 
goods can be created and valued by different people who do not know be- 
forehand that such common goods and valúes can be found through their in- 
teraction. It can therefore help conceiving why art can function relatively 
well as a social activity that offers opportunities for entrepreneurship in 
conventions at an inter-conventional level. 

A number of material conditions (contributing to structure the material 
setting of conventions) are necessary for the artist to have the opportunity to 
expose a target-group to his/her entrepreneurship in conventions: The organ- 
izational setting of the art project should be coherent enough for the art pro- 
ject itself to become an efficient conventional framework (i.e. a convincing 
set of beliefs). It should offer enough stability to elabórate a common con- 
vention providing a common good. It requires that a formal group. or better, 
a community of practice be taking form. 

Chances to effectively perform entrepreneurship in conventions will be 
much higher if the intervention by the artist takes an intensely participative 
form, i.e. is experienced with the community of practice, rather than pro- 
duced/or them and delivered to them. Participants in an art-project will have 
the opportunity to experience change in conventions more than mere audi- 
ences receiving and interpreting a product of those changes (and, if not pre¬ 
pared, likely to have few if any clues about how to decode the new conven¬ 
tions). 

The problem of art world conventions 

If an artist may have some opportunities to perform entrepreneurship in 
conventions, these available capabilities and opportunities can however be 
undermined by a number of difficulties, biases and traps coming from the 
art worlds themselves: the artist is indeed not a creator beyond conventions, 
but is embedded in the web of conventions of a specific art world. The di- 
lemma for the artist aiming to bring about social change through direct in¬ 
tervention in society is the foliowing: How can he or she behave as an en- 
trepreneur in social conventions and remain an agent of the conventions of 
his own art world? 


22 Cf. van de Braak 2002, pp. 42-43. 

23 On the construction of ‘common good' through art, see Klamer 2004. 
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Cióse attention should be drawn to conventions among the group in 
which an artist tends to belong. It is no news to the art sociologists, ñor to 
critical theory in art (and especially artists practicing Institutional Critique) 
that the production of art does not exist in a conventions-free vacuum. The 
processes taking place within such groups constrain both the thinking and 
actions of the artists, whether we describe this social reality in terms of Pi- 
erre Bourdieu’s fields, Howard Becker’s art worlds, subcultures or smaller 
“circles of recognition’’ i.e. smaller specific artistic/cultural groups within an 
art world or across art worlds (as will be discussed in the next section). The 
production of art, which Becker (1982) showed to be a result of collective 
action (therefore involving organization), needs agreement among partici- 
pants, about materials used, types of abstractions to convey ideas or trigger 
sensitive responses, the forrn in which these abstractions will be organized 
and the relations between the social actors involved (e.g. ‘artists’, ‘partici- 
pants’, ‘audiences’). Thanks to conventions, art works are able to evoke an 
emotional response in audiences. But because of such conventions, the abil- 
ity of the artist to behave as an entrepreneur in conventions is relatively re- 
strained, as long as he or she is tied to these conventions of his/her art 
world. How the conventions of art worlds, in general, impose restraints, has 
already been discussed earlier with the discussion of autopoi'esis and of the 
‘Romantic Order’ within a ‘Technological System’, framing the beliefs in 
autonomy and authenticity (cf. chapter 1, section 2). 

One difficulty stemming from this context, with relationship to the goal 
of social involvement outside the art world, is the art world’s distinctive dis- 
tance from the general public. Because of the complex conventions of 
his/her art world, demanding a high level of specific cultural capital, the art¬ 
ist may experience great difficulties to be understood in his/her dealings 
with outsiders. Therefore, for those participaras (who are themselves outsid- 
ers relatively to the art world’s conventions), the artist is very much mar¬ 
ginal but not sécant at all. The difficulty of conveying the elabórate own 
‘language’ of a specific art world or circle of recognition, is actually also 
shared with academics, scientists, and many intellectuals, when confronting 
other social worlds. It is the inner circle of the audience (who themselves 
may have been on the artist’s side once) who are the “most understanding 
and forgiving” (Becker 1982, p. 54). Henee the ever-present temptation to 
deal exclusively with one’s own circle of recognition. 

Another difficulty is that the artist him- or herself is likely to be trapped 
in the conventions of the own art world (or at least of his/her circle of rec¬ 
ognition). The interdependeney of the conventions in an art world makes it 
difficult to step aside. As Becker observed, “Conventions place strong con- 
straints on the artist [...] because they do not exist in isolation, but come in 
complexly interdependent systems, so that making one small change often 
requires making changes in a variety of other activities” (Becker 1974, p. 
772) This constrains the artist in his/her ability to bring about conventional 
entrepreneurial changes in his/her work. 
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As long as the artist remains unknowingly captive of the roman- 
tic/technological ghetto of the art worlds as described in chapter 1. his or her 
ability to effectively act as an entrepreneur in conventions will be severely 
limited. 

At one extreme, a given artist will lose recognition and status as an art¬ 
ist. For example, in the French art worlds is often used a denigrating way to 
qualify some artists and projects as “Socio-Cu” (meaning ‘sociocultural’, art 
for and with the communities with a supposedly lesser artistic valué). I do 
not imply myself that people involved in community art, art for the commu- 
nity and so-called sociocultural activities in France, necessarily perform bet- 
ter in terms of conventional entrepreneurship for social change. This is an- 
other question, and it may very well be that some other factors (including 
the conventions of social workers) cripple the artist’ s effectiveness as entre¬ 
preneur in social conventions and change agent, in the context of these prac- 
tices. The risk of a loss in terms of ‘subversive imagination’ (in Marcuse’s 
terms) and of other rhetorical qualities of the artist is also non-negligible. 

At the other extreme, the artist would have so much incorporated the 
conventions of the art world, and would be so careful to maintain and im- 
prove his/her recognition as an artist among his/her circle of recognition 
and/or art world, that his/her conventional entrepreneurial abilities would be 
severely limited. 

The entrepreneur’s dilemma is thus now clear: it is about instigating 
change on two fronts, both inwards and outwards. This means double entre¬ 
preneurship. But to start with, this means finding some working tools prov- 
ing to be relevant for both fronts: 

Some working conventions of entrepreneurial artists 

The artist may be able to use, as working conventions, elements allowing 
both some inward legitimacy in the relevant art world and some effective¬ 
ness in the outward-oriented entrepreneurship in conventions. The rhetorical 
qualities described above can indeed be appealing to the art worlds’ Roman- 
tic Order. As a relative outsider (itinerant broker) the artist can claim to re- 
tain some autonomy. As a sacralizer, attention-catcher and rule-cracker, he 
or she can be portrayed as authentic. As an eye-opener, he or she can “make 
the invisible visible” as Paul Klee notoriously affirmed. As a rule-cracker, 
exaptation facilitator, structurator and relative outsider, he or she can tacti- 
cally mimic a rhetoric of relative social uselessness when required (i.e. 
when survival in the art world is depending on it). 

One relatively successful group of Intervention Art in the 1990’s openly 
advocated using some working conventions as opportunities to work outside 
the current set of conventions of art worlds but with the legitimacy con- 
ferred by the art world of contemporary visual art: the Austrian art group 
Wochenklausur, which drew itself since its inception (in 1993) into direct 
interventions in society (see boxed text below). 
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Wochenklausur’s working conventions 

The Austrian art collective Wochenklausur became, within a decade, a 
much-discussed example of “intervention art”. They realized many con¬ 
crete interventions in society, such as Homelessness : a mobile clinic that 
provides healthcare free of charge to more than 700 patients monthly 
(Vienna Secession, 1993); Drug Problems: a shelter created for drag- 
addicted women who earn their money through prostitution (Shedhalle 
Zurich, 1994); Language schools: in the wake of the Balkan wars, 8 lan- 
guage schools for refugees in Macedonia and Kosovo (Venice Biennale 
1999), etc. My focus here will be not directly on the outcomes of their 
concrete interventions, but on the working conventions which they de- 
veloped, as an art group involved in social-political interventions. 

Indeed, Wochenklausur saves its artistic status through a limited 
number of very rigid conventions: 

• First at a practical level: accepting invitations only when they come 
from recognized art institutions: This convention is explicitly part of 
a strategy: 

“Just as traditional artworks, material objects, whether paintings or bottle drying 
racks, cannot initially be art per se, but rather are awarded this appellation 
through special sanctioning, perfectly normal actions or socio-political interven¬ 
tions can be given this appellation. Following their presentation within the con- 
text of art and after the acceptance of their petition to be recognized as art, these 
actions mutate and suddenly are art. [...] Powerful institutions like museums, 
schools and media are decisive for what becomes art” (Ed. Zinggl 2001, p. 130). 

• Then at a conceptual level: keeping faith in the artist’s mission and 
Creative potential for social change - inline with Joseph Beuys’ faith 
in Social Sculpture and Paul Klee’s invisible made visible. 
Wochenklausur celebrates an ode to “the psychology of the artist and 
to the abilities that differentiate him or her from others. [They claim 
that] artists’ sensibilities lead them to notice where trends are head- 
ing before others do, that they have the ability to draw attention to 
problems that are not seen by others, that they make finer distinc- 
tions in certain areas, originate issues that attract attention and the 
like"(Ed. Zinggl 2001, p. 133). 

• Besides. the group argües that it "points to new ways of acting not 
dominated by market-orientated mechanisms”. Such defiance to- 
wards the villainy of commerce (independently of its potential rele- 
vance for a critique of unsustainability) is typical of the dominant 
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Romantic Order in art worlds (and reminds of the typical "denial of 
the economy” as described by Bourdieu and by Abbing) . 

However, because WochenKlausur did reach a high level of awareness 
of the conventions of the art world of contemporary visual art, these 
working conventions were considered as a means rather than an end in 
itself. 

“Because there are no universally valid norms for art, there can also be no abso- 
lute ‘artistic quality’ |...] According to these notions [that are dominant in the art 
world], art is something of genius. It goes beyond conventional standards and 
thus cannot be measured by these standards. WochenKlausur’s activist art has lit- 
tle in common with such conceptions of artistic quality [...] Whether art has 
quality or not is merely a question of whether it conforms to certain predefined 
criteria’’ (Ed. Zinggl 2001, p. 130-131). 

“In view of the American philosopher Richard Rorty’s claim that concepts are 
continually being implemented as means of achieving certain purposes, all that 
remains in the end is the question: What is the word art used for? Who achieves 
what with it?” (ibid., p. 129). 

Working conventions are not ultimately conventions of purpose, but in¬ 
strumental conventions, or process conventions. Focusing on instrumen- 
tality makes Wochenklausur also fit in a world dominated by the Tech- 
nological System and its demand for efficiency and formal-rational dis- 
courses and practices (while complexity would rather cali forward a fo- 
cus on open-ended process). 

Going further, WochenKlausur recognizes art to be useful for a so¬ 
cial purpose. 

“Why art, then? First, with every successful project that is recognized as art, in- 
tervention in existing social circumstances wins increased significance. The word 
‘social’ is then used more positively again |...] Second, the mythos ‘art’ is of as- 
sistance when one is interested in helping realize an intention |...] Third, the me¬ 
dia reports less about the most exciting social work than about the dullest cultural 
events” (ibid., p. 131-132). 


WochenKlausur’s reflexive awareness on their own art conventions have 
been necessary to their ability to question some of these conventions and 
therefore to perform conventional entrepreneurship towards both the art 
world and targeted audiences. This possible way out of the entrepreneur’s 
dilemma will now be presented: Double Entrepreneurship. 


24 Cf. Abbing 2002, pp. 34-51. 
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Double Entrepreneurship 

As should be clear to the reader by now, making changes to conventions in 
art worlds is likely to be both difficult and challenging. If we add to this the 
slowness of the traditional diffusion process for innovations in art (which 
takes place at first through ‘peers’ and through ‘art worlds’ and ‘serious au- 
dience members’) and its digestión and institutionalization into official 
“Art” reserved to cultural elites (including a few professional revolutionar- 
ies), we soon come to the preliminary conclusión that any artist who would 
want, here and now, to set social processes in motion among selected target 
groups, and not to be trapped in the internal strife of the art world, would 
have to set him- or herself as far as conventionally possible from the tradi¬ 
tional distribution-system of his/her art world and would also have to di- 
rectly involve the chosen social target group (using intensely participative 
forms of action, as I argued above). 

Besides this strategic choice, the artist will have to trigger and to manage 
a double movement of entrepreneurship, as the only way out of the double- 
bind of the social context: His or her entrepreneurship in conventions to- 
wards the participants in a given project, will have to be combined with a 
similarly willfully constructed entrepreneurship in conventions towards 
his/her art world of origin. A double entrepreneurship means an internal en¬ 
trepreneurship upon the entrepreneur’s own conventions combined with an 
external entrepreneurship upon the conventions of outsiders. A single entre¬ 
preneurship, touching only a designated target-group, will be likely to be re- 
strained by the conventions of the art-world. In another scenario, a single 
entrepreneurship touching only the art world itself, will not bring much ‘so¬ 
cial change' about, in the relationships with social groups outside the art 
world. It would rather develop complacency for the current status of social 
reality, as Gablik (1991) denounced (as discussed in chapter 5, section 4) - a 
very common situation in much of the contemporary visual art world, in¬ 
cluding in a large proportion of the practice of Institutional Critique. 

To be aware of the necessity of double entrepreneurship. the artist would 
need to keep a critical distance to both the art world and other realms of so- 
cially constructed reality. In this perspective he or she should have devel- 
oped a high degree of reflexivity, while retaining an openness to others 
(however “naive” they may seem to him or her). In this sense, the artist as 
double entrepreneur in conventions bears the comparison with the reflexive 
sociologist (as suggested by Schinkel 2004), but only as far as the reflexive 
sociologist engages with social reality A In his Critique de la Modernité, 
Alain Touraine also advocated more generally for a social actor to constitute 
him- or herself who “fits into social relationships by transforming them, but 


25 Besides, as Dieleman (2008) argued, the kind of reflexivity that is required here 
corresponds to ‘hermeneutic reflexivity’, i.e. a type of reflexivity that many so¬ 
cial scientists too are lacking. 
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without ever becoming identified completely with any group, with any 
community” (Touraine 1992, p. 243). 

In this process, the ‘double’ entrepreneur will also have to avoid becom¬ 
ing completely marginal and not sécant anywhere anymore (i.e. becoming 
unintelligible on either side). His/her double entrepreneurship will necessar- 
ily have to be convincing for both targets and it will allow both sides to con- 
sider the artist as a relative insider (i.e. ‘one of us’). The issue with such 
double entrepreneurship is its intricacy in terms of relative strategic oppor- 
tunities: The entrepreneur is compelled to play with double-sworded ele- 
ments of suspicion and of conviction upon two different target-groups 
through one overall project. Each element is then indeed double-sworded in 
two ways: its connotation plays across the two targets, as does its implica- 
tion (in terms of making new conventions more or less attractive). 

To start with. the artist has to convince an inner circle of early adopters. 
On the side of the art world, this clearly means that the artist must shape (or 
join, or seize) a specific circle of recognition. However. if this is necessary, 
this step will not prevent this circle frorn being altogether marginalized or 
expelled frorn the art world.” Ñor will it prevent the artist from getting 
trapped in the working conventions of one’s own circle of recognition. The 
double entrepreneurship is a complex and fragüe dynamics, and implies that 
working conventions be kept from crystallizing completely and that the art 
project be kept from institutionalizing beyond a certain level. 

Opportunities for such a peculiar process of double entrepreneurship in 
conventions will also not necessarily be present. They will especially de- 
pend on the artist’s position in the art world and on the degree of relative 
polyarchy in the polity conventions of the art world (as will be analyzed in 
the next section). Is the artist already recognized as a marginal-sécant? How 
far can the contestation of conventions go in the art world, and how open 
can participation in the contestation be? 

Depending on the polity setting of a specific art world at a specific his- 
torical moment, but also (outside the art world) depending on the specific 
institutional setting in the background of an intervention project affecting a 
specific social-political-economic-ecological (i.e. complex) situation, the 
opportunities for double entrepreneurship in conventions, and the best 
strategies to achieve such a double entrepreneurship, will differ widely. 


26 The dynamic tensions between art worlds and circles of recognition will be de- 
scribed in the next section. 


27 See next section. 
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Entrepreneurship in conventions from a Batesonian 
perspective: hard-programmed ¡deas and deutero-learning 

The concept of conventions bears parallels with Gregory Bateson’s systemic 
psyehology, and his notions of “soft vs. hard programmed ideas” and of 
“deutero-learning” are especially relevant in the context of an analysis of 
conventions embedded in an Ínter- and trans-disciplinary research. 

“In mental evolution, there is also an economy of flexibility. Ideas which survive re- 
peated use are actually handled in a special way which is different from the way in 
which the mind handles new ideas. The phenomenon of habit formation sorts out the 
ideas which survive repeated use and puts them in a more or less sepárate category. 
These trusted ideas then become available for immediate use without thoughtful in- 
spection, while the more flexible parts of the mind can be saved for use on newer 
matters. In other words, the frequency of use of a given idea becomes a determinant 
of its survival in that ecology of ideas which we cali Mind; and beyond that the sur- 
vival of a frequently used idea is further promoted by the fact that habit formation 
tends to remove the idea from the field of critical inspection" (Bateson 1973, p. 477). 

This is in line with the argument that conventions allow ‘normal’ informa- 
tion to be used trustfully and/or habitually without much consideration, 
while only ‘abnormal’ information is attracting attention. 

Bateson adds that “the survival of an idea is also certainly determined by 
its relations with other ideas. Ideas may support or contradict each other; 
they may combine more or less readily” (Bateson 1973, p. 478). This focus 
is in line with the discussion on the internal coherence of a convention, and 
of the coherence between conventions, but highlights its psychological di¬ 
mensión, more than does the rather sociological and economic focus of the 
analysis of conventions. 

Furthermore, Bateson distinguishes hard-programmed from soft- 
programmed ideas (a distinction which was absent from my discussion of 
conventions so far): 

“It is commonly the more generalized and abstract ideas that survive repeated use. 
The more generalized ideas thus tend to become premises upon which other ideas de- 
pend. These premises become relatively inflexible. 

In other words, in the ecology of ideas there is an evolutionary process, related to the 
economics of flexibility, and this process determines which ideas shall become hard 
programmed. The same process determines that these hard-programmed ideas be- 
come nuclear or nodal within constellations of other ideas, because the survival of 
these other ideas depends on how they fit with the hard-programmed ideas. It follows 
that any change in the hard-programmed ideas may involve change in the whole re¬ 
lated constellation” (Bateson 1973, p. 478). 
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I only tangentially approached this focus, without considering it sufficiently, 
when mentioning ‘orders of worth’, principies and paradigms, i.e. a more 
abstract level (both in social institutions, and in the habitus / repertoire of 
dispositions of individual social agents). I can now come back to it, thanks 
to Bateson’s notion of deutero-learning which allows to explore how even 
hard-programmed ideas can change. 

The repetition and expansión of experience across contexts allows 
‘learning to learn’, i.e. what Bateson defined as deutero-learning. Aesthetics 
of sustainability, or the sensibility to patterns that connect, also facilitates 
learning operating at the level of deutero-learning, gaining systemic under- 
standing across different contexts, thanks to hermeneutic and ontological re- 
flexivities. And vice versa, deutero-learning contributes to the cultivation of 
a sensibility to patterns that connect. Bateson described deutero-learning in 
his empirical analysis of the learning processes of dolphins, humans and 
dogs: 

“[The subject] also, in some way, learns to learn. He not only solves the problems set 
him by the experimenter, where each solving is a piece of simple learning; but, more 
than this, he becomes more and more skilled in the solving of problems. In semi- 
gestalt or semi-anthropomorphic phraseology, we might say that the subject is leam- 
ing to orient himself to certain types of contexts, or is acquiring ‘insight' into the 
contexts of problem solving. In the jargon of this paper, we may say that the subject 
has acquired a habit of looking for contexts and sequences of one type rather than an- 
other, a habit of "pimcUiating' the stream of events to give repetitions of a certain 
type of meaningful sequence" (Bateson 1973, p. 140). 

Deutero-learning is to be understood both as a psychological and a socio- 
logical concept. To prevent any confusión, I have to point out that in Bate¬ 
son’s systemic view of the mind, psychological processes can only be un¬ 
derstood if also analyzed as social (inter-subjective) processes. Bateson ar¬ 
gües as foliows: 

“How do we learn those learnings or wisdoms (or follies) by which “we ourselves” - 
our ideas about self - seem to be changed? [...] Learning the contexts oflife is a mat- 
ter that has to be discussed, not internally, but as a matter of the external relationship 
between two creatures. And relationship is always a product of double description. 
[...] Relationship is not internal to the single person. It is nonsense to talk about ‘de- 
pendency’ or ‘aggressiveness’ or ‘pride’, and so on. All such words have their roots 
in what happens between persons, not in some something-or-other inside a person. 
No doubt there is a learning in the more particular sense. [...] But the relationship 
comes first; it precedes. Only if you hold on tight to the primacy and priority of rela¬ 
tionship can you avoid dormitive explanations. The opium does not contain a dormi- 
tive principie, and the man does not contain an aggressive instinct. [...] The same is 
true for ‘dependency,’ ‘courage,’ ‘p ass i ve_a gg ress i ve behavior,’ ‘fatalism’ and the 
like. All characterological adjectives are to be reduced or expanded to derive their 
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definitions from pattems of interchange, i.e. from combinations of double descrip- 
tion” (Bateson 1979, p. 124-125). 

Understood as both a sociological and psychological process, deutero- 
learning is thus pointing at an important dimensión of the conditions under 
which entrepreneurship in inter-conventional interaction could be success- 
ful, not only superficially, but also at the level of hard-programmed ideas. 
Those two processes (i.e. deutero-learning and entrepreneurship in inter- 
conventional interaction) can become mutually reinforcing. And both proc¬ 
esses can be fostered through the autoecopoi'etic practicing of aesthetics of 
sustainability (as defined in chapter 4). 

Only now can I bring forward a claim from Hildegard Kurt. that was un- 
founded in her argumentation (as Margolin noticed - cf chapter 6, section 
2), but gains in weigh if re-interpreted in the current context: Hildegart Kurt 
argües indeed that “far from restricting itself to surfaces, art is involved in 
designing valúes, and increasingly becoming a médium for exploration, 
cognition and for changing the world. One characteristic of art as a form of 
knowledge is that it brings not only ratio, but also aesthetic competence into 
the cognitive process - which makes it different from Science and at the 
same time its equal” (Kurt in eds. Strelow, Prigann and David 2004, pp. 
239-240). I propose to understand what Kurt pointed at as “aesthetic compe¬ 
tence”, as the autoecopoi'etic practicing of aesthetics of sustainability (as de¬ 
fined in chapter 4), and to understand the “exploration, cognition and chang¬ 
ing the world” as an expression of deutero-learning and entrepreneurship in 
inter-conventional interaction. 

Caveat: the bulk of the psyche’s iceberg 

In the preceding pages, I have proposed to elabórate an analysis of conven- 
tions, and of entrepreneurship in conventions, informed by the earlier explo¬ 
ration of the paradigm of complexity and of aesthetics of sustainability. I 
have also built a frail bridge between this analysis and the systemic psy- 
chology of deutero-learning. However, one important psychological dimen¬ 
sión is still missing, which I will be unable to properly consider in this work 
(although I repeatedly pointed at it. for example in chapter 4, with Bateson's 
view of art as moving beyond the limitation of “purposive consciousness”): 
The working of, and working with, the subconscious (which is commonly re- 
ferred to as the bulk of the psyche’s iceberg). I suspect that a thorough 
analysis of the subconscious, delving into the interface of cognitive studies 
and philosophy, would reveal the uni-duality of emotions and reason, of 
analogy and logic, and the uni-plurality of reflexivities (and not only their 
diversity as explored in Dieleman 2008). To substantiate this suspicion, I 
would need to explore how reason is understood by Antonio Damasio as in¬ 
separable from emotions, even in the most seemingly linear, formal rational 
decision-making processes (cf. Damasio 1994, 2003; and critiques of Dama- 
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sio: Gluck 2007). I would need to take into account Howard Gardner’s fa- 
mous claim for “múltiple intelligences” (Gardner 1983, 1999). I would need 
to discuss Lakoff and Johnson (1999)’s concept of the “embodied mind” 
and to assess how they argüe that even mathematics and logic derive from 
metaphorical thinking (Lakoff and Johnson 2001). I would need, through all 
this, to explore more closely how the subsconscious works as múltiple open 
Windows that keep opening when the autopoíetically-driven doors of con- 
sciousness shut out certain disturbances from the outside world, and thus 
fosters the ‘eco’- in autoecopoiesis. I am pointing at a few elements in this 
direction, in a speculative excursus to be found in appendix 1. 


Section 2: Polity Conventions: 

The political setting for 

DOUBLE ENTREPRENEURSHIP IN CONVENTIONS 

An art world is also a space of political relationships. As will be discussed 
here, the political setting of an art world does matter, for the possibility of 
double entrepreneurship in conventions. Everyone does not have an equal 
say in the construction of the conventions and especially in the aesthetics of 
an art world, because an art world is not necessarily an even playing-field 
where all individuáis and groups would be granted equitable chances to 
made their voice heard or even to elabórate their own perspectives. The 
question I will address now is how different configurations of authority in 
different art worlds determine who can contribute what to the construction 
of the aesthetic conventions and other major conventions of an art world/ 
Howard Becker (1982) pointed out that what he calis the “entitlement’’ 
to make judgments that are recognized by most participants in an art world 
as legitímate, “depends on a variety of contingencies that arise from political 
shifts and struggles within the art world”/ u He did not analyze these intemal 
political phenomena further. However, an understanding of art worlds" con- 
trasted political settings is necessary, to identify the different ways in which 
these art worlds change, and especially how their conventions are suscepti¬ 
ble to an internal entrepreneurship in conventions. In an art world as an 
arena of conflicts, certain circumstances enable occasional change, others 
almost continuous change, while some circumstances make change espe¬ 
cially difficult for long periods. One major dimensión of such circumstances 
lies in the polity conventions of the art world. 


28 Edgar Morin also delved into this direction, in the 3rd volume of his method, La 
connaissance de la connaissance (Morin 1986). 

29 This section is based largely on an unpublished conference paper (Kagan and 
Abbing 2006). 

30 Cf. Becker 1982, p. 152. 
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A polity convention is a convention relating to the relationships of 
power, authority and contestation within an art world. In an art world, I will 
however not be speaking of just one single polity convention, because dif- 
ferent groups in the art world will follow relatively variable sets of formal 
and informal rules and because different types of operations (e.g. distribu- 
tion, aesthetic discourses, and employment relationships) may involve dif¬ 
ferent sets of habits and beliefs about power, authority and contestation. 
Therefore I will rather speak of a bundle of polity conventions when assess- 
ing the overall political setting of an art world. 

I will now introduce this concept of ‘polity conventions’ in the context 
of the art worlds and of ‘circles of recognition’ and together with notions of 
authority and legitimacy. This will allow, in a further step, to propose a 
number of conceptual tools to assess the polity settings of art worlds (in be- 
tween the two extreme polarities of ‘polyarchy’ and ‘hegemony’) and to ob¬ 
serve shifts in polity settings, in terms of moving contestation, participation 
and changing beliefs and habits making up polity conventions. 

The art world as a field of routine cooperation 
and an order of legitimization 

The definition of an art world and its borders does not rest on an arbitrary 
academic distinction, but on a socially constructed boundary, that is, a 
boundary that exist in people’s heads and that is based on shared conven¬ 
tions. However, this does not mean that the ‘art world’ is a completely rela- 
tive floating concept: As Becker (1982) argued, one can only start speaking 
of one art world when there is clearly “routine cooperation’’ taking place 
within the supposed art world. Different art world participants being more or 
less aware of such routine interactions, they form in their minds, relatively 
different opinions on the definition and borders of an art world, which are 
then tested in the interactions with other participants. They are aware of 
these boundaries, and sometimes, some participants want to cross them, 
while other participants try to prevent this, exercising exclusionary prac- 
tices. Therefore the boundaries are also barriers. 

I propose to establish the boundary zone of an art world where routine 
interactions, legitimacy and recognition end, i.e. where stand the most pe- 
ripheral and adventurous recognized and legitímate artists, who produce art 
with aesthetic valué according to accepted conventions in a given art world, 
and who are still being engaged in relatively routine social interactions with 
other participants in that art world. Across the boundary stand non- 
recognized and not legitímate artists, who produce art with no or little aes¬ 
thetic valué (according to the prevailing, or to generally accepted conven¬ 
tions in the art world) and who are engaged at most in non-routine, sparse 
social interactions with other participants in that art world. 

An art world is thus as vast as the order of legitimization that it holds to¬ 
gether. It is an arena offering a common identity, understanding and recog- 
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nition around the definition of a type of activity/work deemed artistic. It has 
a network of collective action with organizations and shared conventions 
that move the art world beyond a local distinctiveness, and with institutions 
and an official history that place it beyond immediate and total control by a 
single group of people. 1 An art world, understood in social-systemic terms 
(following partly Luhmann 2000) tends to be self-referential with therefore 
a relative autonomy, path-dependency and resistance to fast-paced change in 
its underlying conventions. But if art worlds have boundaries, the social 
construction of these boundaries by art world participants can sometimes 
generate overlaps or voids between art worlds. In the case of overlaps, such 
situations can have a destabilizing impact on these art worlds. The destabili- 
zation will be all the more present if the overlapping art worlds hold diverg- 
ing underlying conventions. 

Circles of recognition 

I arn using, as did Hans Abbing (2002) the expression ‘circles of recogni¬ 
tion’. 2 It may seem more usual to refer to different art worlds, to sub art 
worlds or to scenes, schools or styles within one art world. These subunits 
(under these different ñames) play a role in the definition of the overall art 
world. But unlike schools or styles within one art world, the space occupied 
by a circle of recognition does not necessarily always fit within the confines 
of the boundaries of a single art world. It can relate to groups not yet recog- 
nizable as art worlds or groups at the borders or Crossing borders of existing 
art worlds. However it relates to groups that are recognizable as such (i.e. as 
a specific group of people). For example, the surrealists around André 
Bretón formed a prominent circle of recognition operating across art worlds 
of their time such as the modern visual arts world and the art world of litera- 
ture. 

Circles of recognition are shaping around certain standards/values mem- 
bers usually agree on and they are explicitly or implicitly grouping around 
some key individual figures. Besides, at least some people outside the circle 


31 In Becker (1982), this is what would be considered a fully blown art world, i.e. 
what he sees as the last stage in the rise of new art worlds (cf. chapter 10 in Be¬ 
cker 1982). 

32 The expression “circles of recognition" has already been used in sociology by 
Pizzorno 1991, and in the context of the sociology of art by Nathalie Heinich 
(1997, p. 4), but with a different meaning. I am introducing it here as a notion 
with a specific meaning within an analysis of conventions in art worlds. 

33 Within the confines of an art world, these circles of recognition do have some 
degree of relative autonomy; but the expression ‘sub art world’ would imply an a 
priori exaggeration of such autonomy, going against the notion of an art world as 
the institution that legitimizes art. The expression ‘sub art world’ is thus poten- 
tially self-contradictory, and 1 will abstain from using it. 
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are also aware of the standards that characterize the group and these outsid- 
ers can also play a role in setting up the boundaries and standards of the cir- 
cle (even against the will and interests of the circle itself). 

According to mainstream sociological understanding of art worlds and 
fields, people in the center of an art world — the ‘establishment’ as common 
speech characterizes them— have the largest say in the definition of art; 
people outside the center have a smaller say. People outside an art world, 
most of all those with little interest in an art world, have a much smaller or 
negligible say. But as soon as we introduce the strategies of smaller groups 
(circles of recognition) in the picture, the actual dynamics of power and au- 
thority in the art world have to be more closely observed, in order to con- 
sider how far the mainstream understanding is corred, and on the other 
hand, how soon and in what way peripheral agents and groups can play a 
constitutive role in the (re)definition of the art world’s canon and other un- 
derlying conventions, through the dynamics of entrepreneurship in conven- 
tions. 

The authority core of an art world 

How much unified and uniform an art world is, will therefore have an influ- 
ence on the opportunities for entrepreneurship in conventions within the art 
world. This question is related to the existence of a ‘core’ in the art world. J 
Metaphorically, I propose to think of the ‘core’ as a ‘gravitational field’ of 
authority. 

Authority is often confused with power in daily speech. However in po- 
litical sociology the two terms have distinctive meanings, although they 
most often work in pair. While power expresses the effective possession of 
means to achieve certain ends, authority expresses the effective possession 
of attributes of legitimacy and rightfulness that authorize the pursuit of cer¬ 
tain ends. Having authority implies having influence (because of one’s 


34 I speak of a ‘core’, instead of simply looking at the ‘center' of an art-world. A- 
part from the various idea associations this term fosters (one can especially think 
of hard-cores vs. soft-cores), the ‘core’ as opposed to the ‘center’ is a 3- 
dimensional metaphor, pointing at the notion of gravity: Core gravity is not just 
more dynamic than a metaphor of pyramidal hierarchy. It is more telling than a 
two-dimensional metaphor about the interactive strength of authority in the art 
world as a sort of ‘gravitational field'. 

35 Authority actually originates from the Latin word ‘auctoritas’, as does the con- 
cept of ‘authorship’ (authority and author come from the same Latin root). While 
the ‘author’ is the beneficiary of conventions establishing the patemity in the 
production of something, authority benefits from conventions establishing the pa- 
ternity of legitímate deed. Power on the other end, comes from the Latin word 
‘potestas’: power of coerción. 
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competence, status or charisma). 36 The strength of authority lies in the be- 
liefs of those that are subjected to its realm: If physical violence can enforee 
power in the short term, it is of limited effect in the absence of authority. 
Authority is doubly interactive beeause (1) it lies on a convention binding 
the powerful and the powerless and (2) it validates enactments of power (i.e. 
it doesn’t celébrate its own existence: there would be no authority if it is not 
an authority on something else). 

In art worlds organized around informal rules rather than around formal 
control and command structures, the political valué of authority is especially 
relevant. The ‘core’ refers to a material space (an arena or platform), to or- 
ganizations and to people occupying this space and these organizations. The 
‘core’ is a relatively objectified notion: its socially constructed reality is not 
only relative to the judgement of participants but acquires an institutional 
consistency, the more so with the ‘solidification’ of the core (see below). 

An art world may or may not actually have just one core, i.e. it may have 
one centre of authority and power or múltiple centres of power. If the exis¬ 
tence of an art world implies necessarily a degree of social organization and 
of institutionalization, this does not necessarily imply that every art world 
should a priori be conceived as following a unidimensional hierarchization 
around a single core. (Thinking as a political sociologist in this section, I do 
not a priori subsume all art worlds under a single institutional model. ; ) Es¬ 
pecially in periods of important change, i.e. when an art world becomes 
relatively unstable, it becomes helpful to conceive of more than one core. 
But even if there is no single core around which the whole art world gravi- 
tates, there still exists at least a tacit agreement about the focus of the art 
world: the different groups involved share a convention informing adherents 
that the art world ‘would have its core around here’, with certain valúes and 
certain characteristics. Otherwise the art world would enter severe volatility 
and turmoil and ultimately there would be no art world left at all. 

Degrees of institutionalization of an art world s core 

The core may be more or less institutionalized. i.e. to various degrees. 

In a first situation, at the lowest degree of institutionalization, no core 
has formed concretely and the focus of the art world is a matter of common 
understanding between a number of circles of recognition. Following 


36 After Max Weber, political sociology traditionally distinguishes three forms of 
authority: traditional (based on history and status), charismatic (based on the gift 
of grace, on inspiration) and legal-rational (based on articulated discourses of ra- 
tionalization and on explicit rules). 

37 Ideally, one should analytically make a distinction between two factors: The di- 
mensionality of power (one or several cores) and its centralization (there may be, 
next to a central centre of power, one or more sub-centres of power, i.e. compa¬ 
rable with central government and local governments). 
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Becker: “An art world is born when it brings together people who never co- 
operated before to produce art based on and using conventions previously 
unknown or not exploited in that way”. s Members of the different circles of 
recognition feel tied together by a relative bond originating frorn the imag- 
ined core of the art world. The core exists only as a shared but hazy bundle 
of conventions. Several discourses are being developed that point at a vague 
common ground, setting in motion the collective construction of an imagi- 
nary linking with common symbols and heroes. Canon formation is at work 
with elements converging and a weak path-dependency. But one cannot 
speak of a ‘recognized aesthetic canon’ yet: There is not yet an operating 
common platform, a common arena with organizations allowing a sustained 
coordination of these discourses and imaginations. 

Howard Becker describes this first stage in practical terms in his depic- 
tion of the birth of an art world/ 9 He insists that the most difficult thing for 
a beginning art world is not for dispersed innovators to experiment but for 
them to find each other and for conversations to take shape that lead to 
canon-forming discourses. In such a stage, networks e.g. of suppliers, dis¬ 
tributor, supporters only start clustering locally. In this first situation, I 
will speak of the art world’s diluted core. Such a situation is likely to corre - 
spond to a stage in the history of an art world when it is Corning into exis- 
tence or is in a major transition period (a revolutionary period). 

In a second situation, a core has forrned as a concrete common arena and 
members of one circle (or several overlapping circles) of recognition occupy 
the core. They try to take advantage of this position to draw the identity of 
the core closer to the identity of their own circle of recognition. Depending 
on rnany conditions, their strategies may know relative success, or the core 
may slip out of their hands (and they may then even slide out of the core). 
Members of the different circles of recognition sitúate themselves towards 
the current trend in the core. 

One important player in this process already described by Becker is the 
successful local supplier outgrowing the local market and the subsequent 
development of distribuirán. 4 This process generates wider attention and es- 
tablishes connections between local circles of recognition that happen to be 
taking part in similar working processes. The extensión of a network of co- 
operation goes together with an integration of circles of recognition. The art 
world is then institutionalized enough to be endowed with widespread rec¬ 
ognition as ‘trae art’ in the rest of society. 


38 Cf. Becker 1982, p. 310. 

39 Cf. ibid.,pp. 310-322. 

40 In the contemporary context of Internet-based networks, this aspect may have to 
be reconsidered, i.e. speaking of trans-local clustering. 

41 Cf. ibid.,pp. 320-321,325-329. 
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However, if a canon has emerged and path-dependency is established, 
the canon is still debatable. The coordination of discourses and imaginations 
entering the core is not locking them up into a completely rigid mould. 

The core exists both as a shared bundle of conventions and as a substan- 
tial space (i.e. a concrete platform) where the shared conventions are being 
constituted. I will speak then of the art world’s alterable core. Such a situa- 
tion is likely to correspond to either an emerging and expanding art world or 
a flexible art world preventing/limiting excessive monopolization and he- 
gemonization of the core: a near-polyarchic art world (see below). 

For example, for the past century, the core of the art world of mod- 
ern/contemporary visual art has been probably often an alterable core, with 
alternating leaders in the figures of avant-gardes, movements, schools or in¬ 
dividual artists. 4 " 

In a third situation, the core has acquired its own identity and interests. It 
can no longer be identified to one or several circle(s) of recognition occupy- 
ing its space, but becomes in and for itself the heart and soul of the art 
world. Even if members of the art world move in and out of the core, those 
currently in the core identify themselves to the continuity of the core at least 
as rnuch as to their own circles of recognition. Even members farther from 
the core notice this situation, and they may also identify themselves at least 
as strongly to the core as to their own circles of recognition. 

The art world has developed a canon that is rigid, almost unassailable 
and strongly path-dependent. 

In other words, the art world, and especially its core, has then acquired 
very rigid institutions. I will speak then of the art world’s solid core. Such a 
situation is likely to correspond to a near-hegemonic art world (see below) 
and may especially indicate the apogee of a near-hegemonic art world 
(which. thanks to its now established institutions, enjoys the social recogni¬ 
tion that usually flows to legitímate art). 4 ' 

One shall remark that an art world is not assumed to necessarily move in 
a measured way from the diluted, to the alterable, to the solid core and vice 
versa. For example, the move from diluted to solid may take place within a 
relatively short time span. 

The core of an art world cannot be fully compared to the political institu¬ 
tions of a State. Unlike explicit political systems, the political arena of an art 
world (its polity) is mainly built around implicit conventions and relation- 
ships of power, decisión and debate. Explicit formal power networks and in- 


42 Some of the arguments put forward in this text about specific art worlds may be 
speculative and contestable by the reader, but even then, they advantageously il- 
lustrate how one can attempt at understanding the art world, looking at its polity 
conventions. 

43 In my unpublished conference paper (Kagan and Abbing 2006) is discussed the 
case of classical music in the late 20 th century, as an example of a near-hege¬ 
monic art world with a relatively solid core. 
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stitutions do exist, but their role is more secondary than in the political insti- 
tutions of a State. This peculiarity stems from an ongoing “Romantic Or- 
der” 44 in the arts (ruling since the later 19“ century) in which formal organi- 
zations have lost some of their legitimacy (although the arts do have numer- 
ous dealings with the institution and the formal organizations of the State). 
Formal organizations do not offer the main framework through which con- 
flict is organized in arts worlds. Political interactions in the arts world rather 
take place primarily through informal configurations between circles of rec- 
ognition, and only secondarily through formal configurations. For example, 
even the members of formal selection committees for official art prizes pay 
a great deal of attention to the influence of informal networks of gatekeepers 
and opinion-makers in their art world. They do not feel out of the grasp of 
an informal community of influential critics, artists, experts and other peers. 
The exact configuration of formal and informal ‘rules of the game’, in an art 
world, is however variable, from art world to art world. 

I propose to analyze the range of possible political configurations in an 
art world along an axis, with at its two poles, ‘hegemony’ and ‘polyarchy’. 

The Art World: between Hegemony and Polyarchy 45 

In a lively art world on the move, there may well be a number of different 
important circles of recognition which partly govern the art world together 
and partly govern separately their own backyard (and thus have some rela- 
tive autonomy). Important circles of recognition often expel people and 
groups (i.e. minor circles of recognition). There are continuous attempts by 
teams and networks of individual participants to socially monopolize one’s 
own circle and the art world as a whole. Nevertheless, due to a number of 
factors I will now discuss, on the whole social monopolization of the art 
world is less successful in such a case than in the case of an art world locked 
up by a hegemonic setting. 


44 Several art sociologists have repeatedly pointed at the influence of romantic val¬ 
úes and conventions in the arts (e.g. Nathalie Heinich, Hans Abbing). On the 
“Romantic Order”, cf. chapter 1, section 2. 

45 In the following lines, the model used is largely inspired from Robert A. Dahl's 
Polyarchy. A ‘polyarchy’ is a political system which is both “highly inclusive 
and extensively open to public contestation" (Dahl 1971, p. 8 - page numbers re- 
fer to the 1975 reprint). In his work, Robert Dahl developed the concept of pol¬ 
yarchy in order to account for political regimes at the level of a country. How¬ 
ever, he welcomed the possibility and the interest of an application of the concept 
to subnational and socially more specific levels of political space “such as [...] 
trade unions, firms, churches, and the like” (Dahl 1971, p. 12). Remarle. The term 
“polyarchic” as used in the present text is directly inspired by Robert A. Dahl’s 
Polyarchy. However, Dahl himself was using the adjective "polyarchal’’, when 
referring to a country's political system with the characteristics of Polyarchy. 
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Let’s imagine two extreme cases of art worlds. I will later describe how 
actual art worlds can be positioned relatively to those 2 extreme poles along 
three dimensions relating to contestation and participation in the politics of 
the art world. But first, I point now at the extreme configurations to chart 
out the conceptual territory for the following expositions: In the first case 
(the hegemonic setting), the art world allows no contestation and offers no 
room for open debate. In the second case (the polyarchic setting), the art 
world works as a more ‘democratic’ arena. 46 

Readers accustomed to ‘cultural studies’ might be confused by my use 
of the term ‘hegemony’. I am using the term following the tradition of 
American political Science (and especially Robert Dahl), and not in the 
Marxist tradition of Antonio Gramsci (and after him, Stuart Hall), who 
speaks of “hegemony” to theorize the “hegemonic domination” of the ruling 
social class over the other social classes. That meaning is absent from my 
use of the term. 

I will first describe the extreme case of a fully hegemonic art world: 

• In a hegemonic setting, the quality conventions for the definition of an 
art world are imposed by the circles of recognition that (at a given point 
in history) have entered the decisional core of the art world. 46 These cir¬ 
cles have indeed acquired the ability to monopolize a number of conven¬ 
tions and especially conventions about quality. 

• A hegemonic art world will resist and fight all forms of contestation 
from any individual, circle of recognition or other group at the periphery 
of the art world or outside the art world. A hegemonic art world will be 
more likely to exelude heterodox/critical/oppositional circles of recogni¬ 
tion and individuáis at its periphery than to inelude them, and will cióse 
its gates to newcomers coming from the outside world. In the process of 
maintaining power art world ‘officials’ rely on so-called ‘rookies’, not 
on ‘rebels’. Rookies usually gradually become leaders. 

• In a hegemonic art world, the groups and individuáis who are closest to 
(or ‘in’) the power-core (the ‘officials") will attempt at maintaining their 
power through segregation and exclusión (i.e. the oíd ‘divide and rule’ 
principie). But they will also resort to one of the following 2 possible 
forms of political processes (or alternatively each of the 2 forms): a 
process of organic ‘consensus’ (where everybody must agree, unless a 


46 ‘Democratic’ in terms of the common speech contemporary understanding of this 
word, i.e. relating to so-called ‘representative democracy’. See Aron (1965) for 
an overview of what this meaning entails. 

47 Cf. Hall 1996, pp. 42-45. 

48 A hegemonic art world can well be understood in terms of fields of power, fol¬ 
lowing Bourdieu. However, the more polyarchic an art world, the less rigid the 
field (and the more advantageous the conceptual tools of ‘conventions’ become, 
by comparison to Bourdieu’s ‘field’). 
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minority blocks the decisión, but with a high risk of being ostracised) 
and a process of absolute political competition where no circle of recog- 
nition trusts any other circle, where individual agents also distrust each 
other and where the ‘winner takes all’. 

An art world relatively cióse to the hegemonic setting can be found in the 
case of classical music across the 20“ century (as discussed in more details 
in Kagan and Abbing 2006): Most quality conventions of classical music 
have remained stable and largely uncontested across the last century, e.g. 
concerning conventions on the instruments used (the intrusión of electronic 
innovations being confined to the experimental practices of contemporary 
composers) or e.g. concerning the relatively low conventional tolerance for 
adaptations of earlier compositions. 

The more hegemonic an art world, the less likely that an internal entre - 
preneurship in conventions be successful (unless it is carried out as a con- 
servative entrepreneurship in conventions, aimed at reinforcing conventions 
considered as traditionally legitímate). 

To highlight the máximum possible contrast between imaginable polity 
settings in an art world, I now turn to the other extreme: The polyarchic set¬ 
ting. 

• In a polyarchic setting, a number of different circles of recognition are 
able to come to a negotiated and contestable agreement on quality con¬ 
ventions for the definition of the art world (of its collective valúes, artis- 
tic goals and evaluation criteria). 

• A polyarchic art world will be open to contestation from the circles of 
recognition at the periphery of the art world. A polyarchic art world will 
also be more likely to try to inelude heterodox/critical/oppositional cir¬ 
cles of recognition and individuáis at its periphery. A polyarchic art 
world will also be more likely to open its gates even to newcomers Corn¬ 
ing directly from the outside worlds. In the process of maintaining 
power art world ‘officials’ not only rely on ‘rookies’ but also on ‘rebels’ 
who may in due time take their place. Some current leaders were former 
‘rebels’ too who, in collaboration with others, successfully reshaped the 
conventions of their art world and who are now bound by their own suc- 
cess. 

• In a polyarchic art world, the groups and individuáis who are closest to 
the power-core (the elite or ‘officials’) will attempt at maintaining their 
power through integration and political processes of compromises that 
are known to be still contestable later on (i.e. each settlement is a con- 


49 An absolute form of political competition implies that the losers of the day en- 
counter a relatively high probability of losing any means to pursue the competi¬ 
tion. The losing party runs a great risk of losing all means of action and of being 
expelled from the playing field. 
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testable give and take: the negotiation is never completely ended - see 

more details on compromise below). 

An art world relatively cióse to the polyarchic setting can be found in the 
case of the visual arts across the 20“ century (as discussed in more details in 
Kagan and Abbing 2006): Through recurrent self-referential mocking of art 
and through the currently widespread beliefs in a post-modern condition of 
art, quality conventions are ritually questioned and displaced. Contemporary 
art inherited from a century of raging debates and oppositions around qual¬ 
ity conventions, with a fast-paced succession of competing leading circles of 
recognition (or “avant-gardes”). 

The more polyarchic an art world, the more likely that an internal entre- 
preneurship in conventions will be successful (but the higher the risk that 
the entrepreneurship in conventions be relativized, as the entrepreneurs are 
included within the art world and bound to make compromises). 

Furthermore, in general political terms, the type of political setting of a 
polyarchic polity, is relatively closer both to the forms of democracy advo- 
cated by “social ecology” (after Murray Bookchin) and to the participative 
democracy that the Fowkes linked to a “sustainable art”, than a hegemonic 
polity. 

The political space for contestation: 
compromise vs. consensus 

Polyarchy, the ideal of contestation and the political philosophy of Liberal- 
ism are about respecting ‘the rights of minorities’, i.e. allowing minorities to 
retain a space of contestation, and a space for their interests and valúes to 
exist even when these clash with majority valúes, with average valúes. In 
the ideal of polyarchy, every contestant must be guaranteed ‘security’, i.e. 
be sure that even when he or she loses the political contest and the contested 
seat of power to determine what is the commonly applied valué, he or she 
will still be able to contest, i.e. to dispute and challenge (up to a certain 
leve!) the outcome of the political process. The loser is merely complied to 
accept a defeat as a temporary fact; to accept a compromise as a temporary 
configuration that one must live with, but not necessarily agree with. To put 
it shortly. there is no definitive ‘winner’ in a polyarchy, but a relative and 
temporary winner that still should seek dialogue with relative losers in es- 
tablishing a temporary compromise (and if there is no compromise, i.e. if 
the winner imposes his views without due debate, the minority is allowed to 
contest vehemently and even exceptionally sabotage the decisión process by 
means of ‘direct action’/civil disobedience). Through its combined obliga- 
tion to accept temporary defeat and right to go on contesting, the losing 
party keeps enough political resources to remain on the playing field. 

Absolute political competition is inimical to polyarchy. To be viable in a 
polyarchy, the dynamics of political competition must be corrected by a 
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sense of compromise from all sides. It becomes then regulated competition. 
As compared to political competition, political contestation occurs at a 
higher level than regulated competition because it also involves mapping 
and moving the terms of trade, rethinking the conventions under which 
competition is legitimized. Regulated political competition is expected to 
occur within given conventions whereas contestation is expected to work 
also upon conventions. (Contestation can also be present outside situations 
of competition, e.g. within relationships of cooperation.) The right to contest 
is necessary for entrepreneurship in conventions. 

However the situation in art worlds is not often as straightforward as just 
described: Even without the emergence of formal structures and groups act- 
ing out in the open against the existence of a shared space for contestation, 
forms of informal social monopolization can take hold of an art world. 
Rules are indeed often implicit and vague and informal networks opérate 
next to decision-making organizations, as is the case in most art worlds 
where for example diplomas have only limited significance as formal en¬ 
trance barriers to arenas of competition. In art worlds, informal social mo¬ 
nopolization will tend to starve off contestation, while effective contestation 
will tend to expose and denounce informal social monopolization. 

The notion of compromise implies a ‘give and take' in a temporary con- 
figuration: It does not mean that all compromising parties have to come to a 
full agreement but it means that they must have a relative tolerance for the 
reached agreement. Compromise is a specific modality of the negotiation of 
conventions and of decision-making processes in an art world. Compromise 
is by definition temporary because it does not a priori imply that it is itself 
(i.e. the attained solution) an expression of a higher truth. In making a com¬ 
promise, contestants are aware that one is defending a particular interest 
against other particular interests and that the solution must be an arbitration, 
based on relative majorities while trying to minimize the harm eventually 
done to minorities. In compromises concessions are made and some dis- 
agreements subsist. Therefore compromise imposes a practical limited 
‘cease-fire’ where contestation can still be allowed as long as the contestant 
respects the binding practical consequences of the compromise (i.e. tempo¬ 
rary status quo). It is indeed often the case in a compromise that no party 
feels fully satisfied with the solution. They are not led to believe that they 
have attained truth. But they do believe that the compromise is relatively ac- 
ceptable. 50 

I am using the political concept of ‘compromise’ in a way specific to the 
art worlds. 1 As already noted, art worlds involve more informal social con- 


50 See Pellizzoni 2001. The praise of compromise vs. consensus as a guarantee of 
effective representative democracy (in State politics) can also be found in the 
conferences of legal and political theorist Slobodan Milacic. 

51 Thereby I depart from the definition I would give to compromise in a political 
Science analysis of very formal processes of decision-making in and around hou- 
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figurations than e.g. political parties, workers unions and houses of parlia- 
ments. Therefore negotiations take different forms. Formal collective meet- 
ings will be less frequent and less relevant to negotiations than ongoing bi¬ 
lateral meetings, prívate conversations and informal chatting. Even appar- 
ently formal and concrete discussions will be likely to indirectly and tacitly 
bring comrnon understandings on shared conventions. 

I am also using the political concept of consensus in a way specific to 
the art worlds. With consensus, a broad agreement is being shaped on an 
issue and every party apparently agrees on the terms of the solu- 
tion/decision. Consensus is not a priori temporary because it is supposed to 
solve the issue of particular interests by the shaping of a superior comrnon 
interest. Consensus is indeed supposed to bring cohesión to the overall 
group in a process of collective thinking. Actually, the idea of consensus as- 
sumes that society has shared valúes which can outweigh particular inter¬ 
ests. 

The notion of consensus relates to the oíd distinction in sociology (since 
Ferdinand Tonnies) between community and society or between “solidarité 
contractuelle” and “solidarité fusionnelle” (as coined more recently by Guy 
Bajoit). But consensus is not just some vestige from the oíd intensely cióse 
communities: It is community under a new disguise. Habermas for example 
claims that genuine consensus could allow the recognition of the truth of a 
indisputable public good. 4 The praise of consensus as universal reason giv- 
ing way to truth by Habermas has been perceptively criticized as falling into 
essentialism and therefore ignoring the multiplicity of valúes and of reasons 
across different cultural spheres. Essentialism indulges in ethnocentrism 
and the most elabórate defence of consensus, by Habermas, constitutes 
symbolic violence against minority groups with diverging understandings of 
good and evil. 34 


ses of parliament. In those cases compromise acquires a more delineated defini- 
tion. Parties claim upfront that they have interests to defend (although they may 
reveal only some parts of their own interests in strategic manoeuvres) and gradu- 
ally make concessions to each other. A relative winner is also more clearly emer- 
ging from the process. 

52 In the usual formal political process, the definition of consensus is stricter. No 
solution can be proclaimed as long as a minority puts its veto on it. But after con¬ 
sensus has been reached, every party is restrained from further contesting the 
content of the consensus. If made into a systematic decisión system, each con¬ 
sensus further restrains the scope of contestation and therefore restrains polyar- 
chy (until the system eventually reaches the level of near-hegemony if all Solu¬ 
tions are sought by consensus). 

53 Cf.Bajoit 1992, p. 101. 

54 Cf. Outhwaite 2003. 

55 Cf. Heyting, Kruithof and Mulder 2002. 

56 Cf. Baumeister 2003. 
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The attainment of consensus implies restraint from further contestation 
by oneself and lesser tolerance for contestation by others. It therefore most 
often moves an art world rather in the direction of a near-hegemonic polity 
setting than in the opposite direction. But if the context is one of severe an- 
tagonisms and extreme competition, replacing competition with attempts at 
consensus may contribute to a movement towards a relatively more polyar- 
chic setting - therefore the political valué of consensus is relatively contex¬ 
tual. 

Compromise is also different from political absolute competition: With 
political absolute competition, the winner’s solution/decision would directly 
become a reality and the loser’s ability to contest would be severely under- 
mined. Further contestation would be imperilled and rather come in a dialec- 
tic manner, from the reconstruction from scratch of the means of the loser or 
from new groups of contesters appearing in and around the art world. By 
contrast, compromises allow dynamics of regulated competition. 

To illustrate these different modalities of negotiations in the production 
process of specific art works, I will point at the art world of contemporary 
dance (see boxed text below). For the remainder of this section, I will come 
back several times to the art worlds of dance, to illustrate my analysis of 
polity conventions in art worlds. 


Compromise vs. consensus in dance companies 

I focus more specifically on French contemporary dance choreography 
in the 1980’s and 1990’s. The procedures through which a dance com- 
pany 3 ' constructs a given choreography reveal different political models 
of coordination. 

In some cases the choreographer is recognised as the Creative leader 
and there will be a consensus among dancers that the choreographer’s 
choices are legitímate (although an external observer might see them as 
autocratic - which is also true to some extent). This basic scheme has 
been most dominant in the cases of choreographers like Angelin Preljo- 
caj and Régine Chopinot. In other cases, there is a collective process 
through which ‘the collective’ and ‘the greater imperative of the work of 
art itself’ express themselves with a relatively consistent production 
process: A consensus builds up that seems to legitimately outweigh per¬ 
sonal visions. A choreographer and group that seems to have come clos- 


57 As a collective, a dance company ineludes: the choreographer and dancers, and 
eventually also the other stakeholders including the stage designer, composer and 
musicians. 

58 Cf. Guigou 2004, pp. 222-225, 228-230, and Kagan 2004b. 
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est to this scheme is the Groupe Emile Dubois around the choreographer 
Jean-Claude Gallotta. In these first two scenarios, the dancers run the 
risk of ignoring their potential individual interests, strengths and valúes, 
which may be at stake in the production process. But in the scenario that 
follows, the situation is different: In some cases, there is a collective 
process through which different participants are encouraged to bring in¬ 
dividual contributions even if they may be at odds with other contribu- 
tions or with the ‘unity of the work’. There is a higher tolerance for con- 
flict and appreciation of relative confrontation. The role of the choreog¬ 
rapher is not passive either but active and relatively confrontational, ne- 
gotiating his or her own visión with the others. The most typical illustra- 
tion of this scheme is to be found in the working process of the Com- 
pagnie Dominique Bagouet in the 1980’s. Here the model of compro- 
mise clearly emerges. 


Distinguishing compromise from consensus at the theoretical level is highly 
valuable in an effort to differentiate the polity settings of different art 
worlds. Becker (1982) failed to do so as he claimed aesthetic systems of art 
worlds to be based on consensus (without any mention of an alternative ba- 
sis for common judgments of valué, such as compromise). Confronting this 
mechanism of consensus to the phenomenon of competition between 
schools and styles (i.e. circles of recognition) in the art worlds, Becker carne 
to the logical a priori conclusión that all art worlds are conservative. But if 
an art world bases its aesthetic system on a mechanism closer to compro¬ 
mise than to consensus, this art world will less easily be qualified a priori as 
conservative. 

To take again an example from dance, one can contrast the negotiations 
between the artists and the audiences in modera and contemporary dance 
performances vs. classical dance ballet performances. In the first case, com- 
promises are made on the basis of the tensión between the audiences’ needs 
for recognizable aesthetic conventions and the artists" drive for innovations 
and experiments. In the second case, a much stronger consensus exists that 


59 Cf. Guigou 2004, pp. 185-186, 231-232. But Gallotta and the group he worked 
with only carne relatively cióse to this scheme, as personalities of dancers (and 
tensions) never did completely fade away. 

60 Cf. Guigou 2004, pp. 69-79. 

61 “The conservatism of art worlds [...] means that changes will not find an easy re- 
ception. [...] Because of all these conservative pressures, innovators must make a 
strong argument in defence of any substantially new practice" (Becker 1982, p. 
135). 
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binds audiences and performers. 62 The audiences have quite precise expecta- 
tions about both the narrative streams and the technical characteristics of the 
dance. Relative tolerance is low for performers compromising the canons. 

In some situations ‘compromises’ are even relatively relevant to the 
definition of ‘art’: In the practices of ‘Intervention Art’ (which is more a cir- 
cle of recognition than an art world), already introduced with the case of 
Wochenklausur, the researcher may sometimes witness negotiations tending 
to compromises concerning the role of the artist in projects involving local 
populations as participants. This is for example the case with the group 
‘Creatief Beheer’ around the artist Rini Biemans in Rotterdam. 

My advocacy for compromise, rather than consensus, and for the main- 
tenance of political spaces of contestation, also meets the analysis conducted 
by Claire Bishop, after Laclau and Mouffe, in her critique of 'Relational 
Art’ (as a movement within contemporary visual arts, which promoted an 
unreflected notion of consensus): 

“Laclau and Mouffe argüe that a fully functioning democratic society is not one in 
which all antagonisms have disappeared, but one in which new political frontiers are 
constantly being drawn and brought into debate - in other words, a democratic soci¬ 
ety is one in which relations of conflict are sustained, not erased. Without antagonism 
there is only the imposed consensus of authoritarian order - a total suppression of 
debate and discussion, which is inimical to democracy” (Bishop 2004, pp. 65-66). 

Shifts in polity setting 

along three dimensions of contestation and participation 

Along which dimensions can an art world shift from a near-hegemonic to a 
near-polyarchic setting, and vice versa? 

The nature of the art world’s core (diluted, alterable or solid) does not by 
itself determine whether the setting will be hegemonic or polyarchic, al- 
though it does affect the likeliness of either setting. An alterable core is 
compatible with both near-hegemonic and near-polyarchic settings. The in- 
stitutionalisation of the core reduces the likeliness of a polyarchic setting 
because, unlike explicitly political institutions in contemporary liberal de- 
mocracies, art worlds do not put emphasis on mechanisms of representation 
of differences that would affect the institutionalised core: i.e. no explicit po¬ 
litical organization is organizing the distribution of power and the negotia¬ 
tions over rules and valúes (such as for example parties or unions). Even if 


62 The second case also applies to specific circles of recognition in the art world of 
contemporary dance, with some companies achieving a new academism not in¬ 
comparable to the academism of classical dance. Here again Angelin Preljocaj in 
his late career can ¡Ilústrate this point. 

63 Cf. Kagan 2004, pp. 132-137, 157-159. 
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some formal organizations do exist, they do not matter to a very significant 
extent. 4 But, even if art worlds do not have formal political representation 
in place to regúlate their specific polities, they do have numerous relation- 
ships of influence and power and of contestation of power. 

The degree of polyarchy (or hegemony) in a given art world’s polity (i.e. 
an art world’s space of political relationships) depends on three dimensions 
that are connected and combined with each other but that can (and do his- 
torically) vary more or less independently. The first dimensión deais with 
contestation, as discussed above. The second and third dimensions deal with 
the notion of ‘participation’. These second and third dimensions should al- 
ways be considered together in order to evalúate the degree of participation 
in the polity of an art world: A given degree of political participation in an 
art world is a combination of the proportion of active participants (relatively 
to the total number of participants of the art world) and of their intensity of 
participation. 

These three dimensions are thus the following: 

• The degree of contestation of power which is effectively possible and 
observed within the art world. This means: opportunities for debate and 
room for opposition. An increasing degree of contestation means that a 
process is under way, of liberalization of power in the political field of 
the art world, involving a heightened tolerance for competition and ques- 
tioning. 

• The proportional size of the area of participation in the polity of the art 
world that is effectively observed, in terms of numbers of groups and in¬ 
dividuáis involved in the interactions contributing to the polity. One 
should take into account all stakeholders, including different strata of 
audiences, as Becker (1982) did. An increasing area of participation 
means that a process is under way, of opening up of the polity to more 
players. This does not mean that all stakeholders exert the same extent 
of participation: That is what the third dimensión assesses: 

• The relative intensity of participation in the polity of the art world for 
the different groups and individuáis participating. This dimensión should 
not be confused with the degree of contestation (although contestation is 


64 Because of the informalization of the art worlds since the demise of formal acad- 
emies by the turn of the 20 th century, it is generally taboo for artists to organize 
themselves formally (except, in some cases, when interacting with heterenomous 
cultural political institutions). 

65 "Opening up to more players” can mean: (1) a higher number of circles of recog- 
nition participating in the art world’s polity (not including circles existing in the 
art world but being passive in terms of political interactions); (2) a higher num¬ 
ber of individual stakeholders active in the art world's polity (not including indi¬ 
viduáis passively present in the art world); (3) a higher number of individual 
stakeholders active in the polity of circles of recognition. 
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of course a form of participation): Intensive participation can also take 
the form of intensive ‘yeah-saying’. 

An increasing degree of participation also involves an extensión of coopera- 
tion between players. As already mentioned, regulated competition involves 
cooperation. At the political level, the participation of an increasing number 
of groups and individuáis in the discussions dealing with the polity conven¬ 
tions, as well as the intensification of such an activity, imply the broadening 
of co-operations into and across different oíd and new combinations. 

Shifts at the level of an art world, 
and at the level of a circle of recognition 

Polity conventions in art worlds are not as straightforward as they may be in 
formally political settings. Especially the interplay between the level of cir- 
cles of recognition and the level of the art world as a whole will be more 
subtle than the interplay between e.g. party systems and the Nation-State. 

Along the dimensión of the degree of contestation, opportunities for 
contestation vary along two lines: the liberalization or de-liberalization of 
the general art world, and the liberalization or de-liberalization of circles of 
recognition: If some art worlds may be moving as a whole in the direction of 
liberalization or in the direction of de-liberalization, other art worlds may be 
nearly hegemonic at the level of the art world while allowing contestation 
within circles of recognition or may allow contestation at the level of the art 
world while having near-hegemonies in circles of recognition. 

A relatively high degree of localized hegemony is not necessarily con- 
tradictory with near-polyarchy at the larger level of the art world; it is even 
relatively helpful for the constitution of a common polity arena with an al¬ 
terable core (which is in the long run more stable than a diluted core). 
Emerging groups and ideas are fragile, can be easy targets for criticism, 
have not yet developed a body of conventions and are prone to destructive 
suspicion. Therefore an emerging art world with a diluted core is at risk. 
The pre-emptive response to that risk is often a relatively high degree of lo¬ 
calized social monopolization and hegemony at the level of the circle of 
recognition. But localized hegemony is not the only possible pre-emptive 
response to destructive suspicion: Alternative strategies can be based on a 
circumvention of criticism through an appeal to new, yet uninvolved, play¬ 
ers. 


66 A further complication could come from the distinction of different types of cir¬ 
cles of recognition. I already suggested implicitly, while discussing the ‘core’ of 
an art world, to make distinctions between different circles according to their 
proximity and relationships to the core of the art world (i.e. central circles vs. pe- 
ripheral circles). 
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Within a circle of recognition, it is often difficult (though not impossi- 
ble) to sustain long-term near-hegemony: Being in a circle of recognition 
even more than being in an art world, involves participation. Whether par- 
ticipants are aware of it or not, they not only profit from (or sometimes suf- 
fer from) the circle and its reputation, but also contribute to the circle. In this 
context the metaphor of a conversation is helpful. In a circle a conversation 
goes on which is the continuous outcome of the collective inputs of all par- 
ticipants and of the reactions to the inputs of outsiders (like outside critics). 
Therefore the conversation (and its outcome in the sense of a reputation) is a 
common good. Nobody can appropriate it exclusively with ease, and with- 
out the continuous inputs of the participants it would not exist. 67 But if all 
participants contribute at least something to the conversation. this does not 
imply that, in practice, the impact of each individual contribution to the 
conversation is equivalent. Again, as at the level of an overall art world, 
they do not all have an equal say. Circles of recognition also know some 
kind of ‘establishment’ which, depending on the context, can be more or 
less volatile than the ‘establishment’ of the overall art world. Attention, and 
thereafter influence, soon moves to the individual (or group) who manages 
to set up and convey a convincing discourse into the conversation. Here, 
rhetorical qualities, identification of opportunities in the ongoing conversa¬ 
tion and a willful attitude (which can be labeled ‘entrepreneurial’ or ‘politi- 
cal’) are essential elements for (would-be) leaders in the circle of recogni¬ 
tion. These qualities contribute to an ability to arouse ‘affectual action’ 
around oneself, i.e. to become relatively charismatic in the eyes of other par¬ 
ticipants in the circle of recognition. 

Security and stability 

For an art world to be sustainably open to contestation, i.e. for mutual con- 
testation to be legitimized in the social interactions of the art world, there 
needs to be a higher degree of expectation of security, both on the side of 
circles of recognition situated at the core of the art world and on the side of 
circles of recognition situated at its periphery. Expected security means that 
the legitimacy of the circle of recognition (and of strategic individuáis in the 
circle) and its existence expectedly will not be endangered. 


67 Here I follow the interpretation Klamer (2004) has given to the existing notion of 
the ‘common good’ with the exemplary illustration of the conversation. 

68 On charismatic legitimacy, see Weber 1965. The charismatic leader need not be 
an artist. Besides, it is not necessarily a single individual, but can be a small alli- 
ance of individuáis, such as e.g. a triumvirate. 
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A counter-example 

Corning back to the art worlds of dance as an illustration, here is a very 
concrete counter-example concerning the art world of classical dance in 
France in the 1980’s: Failing to build up mutually expected security, the 
experiment of the GRCOP , introducing a contemporary dance ‘re- 
search group’ into the major French institution of the classical ballet 
dance art world, was a failure. Between 1981 and 1989, mutual mistrust 
built up ‘till the Opéra de Paris managed to get rid of this alienating ap- 
pendix which contrasted too violently with both the entrenched practices 
of the ‘oíd house’ and with its dusty aesthetic canons. Actually, the 
GRCOP disappeared only 6 months after the sudden death of its inceptor 
Jacques Garnier, who had been attempting to bring together the art 
worlds of contemporary dance and classical dance. Closing down this 
group, the Opéra did however continué to invite established contempo¬ 
rary choreographers to create pieces for the main corps de ballet of the 
Opéra. Contemporary dance would then remain an exotic element from 
another art world, with less risks of further destabilizing the art world of 
classical ballet. Although these two worlds have since then gotten used 
to regular exchanges and collaborations, classical and contemporary 
dance in France have not come cióse enough to each other for them to 
merge into one art world. A low expectation of security is one among the 
factors crowding out ‘routine interactions'. Becker (1982) indeed argued 
that people can only start speaking of one art world when there is clearly 
“routine interaction” within the supposed art world. 


Which circumstances influence the evolution of mutual expected security? 

• Internal Context: If the art world is being divided and polarized into 
highly antagonistic groups, its existence in its current form is endan- 
gered (and it may then either split up into a number of diverging art 
worlds, or successfully repress antagonistic groups, or itself cease to ex- 
ist). The recognition of this risk may or may not motivate the core of an 
art world to become more open to contestation: If it does, a movement 
towards more polyarchy will likely be observed (because of the volun- 
tary attempt to enhance mutual expected security); if not, the situation 
will favour a relatively more hegemonic setting. 


69 i.e. Groupe de Recherche Chorégraphique de l’Opéra de Paris, created in 1981 by 
Jacques Garnier and closed down in 1989. 

70 I am aware that this case description contradicts the official hagiography of the 
GRCOP and of the Opéra de Paris. My claims are based on interviews that I con- 
ducted with former stakeholders in the Opera/GRCOP, who however wish to re¬ 
main anonymous. 
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• External Context: If the art world is confronted to seemingly antagonis- 
tic groups in the rest of society, a threat to security may be perceived, 
especially if the hostility is thought to be growing among the general 
population. The growth of indifference about the art world in the rest 
of society is another source of long-term risks for the security of the art 
world, which the art world may or may not perceive and react to. Con¬ 
fronted with hostility or indifference from the outside world, the core 
and central circles of the art world will be likely to attempt to disregard 
contestation from outside, until a certain stage, i.e. until vital positions 
become endangered like the status of officials in (parts of) society or un¬ 
til the economic prospects of art world officials and workers are seri- 
ously endangered. But if the setting of the art world is polyarchic, the 
tendency to try and disregard contestation from outside will be less 
strong (and therefore outside threats will likely be taken into account at 
an earlier stage, and nraybe taken as opportunities for change rather than 
for conservatism). 

Shifting beliefs and habits 

Which sets of beliefs and habits, among the members of an art world, are 
more likely to allow a near-polyarchic setting? 2 And, by contrast, which be¬ 
liefs and habits will rather be associated to a near-hegemonic setting? The 
power of conviction and the effectiveness of each belief about political rela- 
tions in the art world. depend on the interaction of this belief with other be¬ 
liefs of the same order and on its translation into habits. Only a relatively 
coherent network of beliefs and habits is convincing enough to support a 
given political setting. 

An art world’s political setting does not depend equally on every art 
world member's beliefs and habits. Whether an art world turns towards a 
near-hegemonic or a near-polyarchic setting, what matters most is the be¬ 
liefs and habits of those participants and circles who are involved in the po¬ 
litical activities of the art world (i.e. the stakeholders with relatively high in- 
tensity of participation and degree of influence). As already described, in a 
near-hegemonic art world, these politically active members will for most of 
them be found cióse to the core (i.e. ‘officials’); while in a near-polyarchic 
art world, the distribution of these active members will be more scattered 


71 "Seemingly” antagonistic, because the degree of antagonism depends partly on 
how members of the art world a priori perceive the groups from outside worlds. 

72 On the analytical advantage of distinguishing habits from beliefs, see Lahire 
2003. In short, Lahire argües that the discrepancy between beliefs and actual be- 
havior as embodied in habits, makes sociological interpretation at the individual 
level more complex than often assumed. 

73 This conclusión was already drawn by Dahl in his analysis of political beliefs 
(Dahl 1971, p. 132), although he did not use the concept of convention. 
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and inelude a good number of players from the periphery of the art world. 74 
Besides, individuáis who profess more articúlate beliefs are more likely to 
get involved in the conversations on the conventions of the art world. i.e. to 
be more active, than individuáis with inarticulate beliefs. 

In any case, for any art world to exist, there needs to be a shared belief 
that the art world ought to exist, next to other existing art worlds and instead 
of emerging/potential alternative art worlds. A polyarchic setting implies be¬ 
lief in the legitimacy (1) of contestation and (2) of open participation in the 
debate.' 3 A hegemonic setting implies the belief that debate is unnecessary 
or should otherwise be restricted to the core of the art world and that contes¬ 
tation is a priori ¿Ilegitímate. In a polyarchic setting, influential members of 
the art world will be likely to convey their respect for and make a habit of 
actual debate and participation. In the extreme case of a purely hegemonic 
setting, they would show contempt for any form of debate. 

In a polyarchic setting, members will less easily accept to be associated 
with the art world if it turns away from contestation, because they will feel 
their own freedom and chances are threatened: They identify indeed their 
own interests to contestation. For example, in a typical near-polyarchic set¬ 
ting, rnany art world participants will be vociferously expressing their con- 
demnation of ‘any form of censorship' and will interpret the autonomy of art 
as implying the right to express almost any opinión in almost any “uncon- 
ventional” way. 

By contrast, in a hegemonic setting, it will be relatively easy for core- 
participants to impose the institutionalization of the art world to subdued 
and peripheral members, and especially to have them support a more rigid 
canon with forms of ‘censorship’, because: 

• their political voice is less valued (individual expression may be even 
deemed irrelevant to the higher canon of the art world); 

• they have the habit of tending to delegate to the core (i.e. to ‘officials’) 
the authority to decide how the art ought to be done (and, in behaving 
so, they become politically passive - and therefore their voice is getting 
even less valued). 

If belief in certain influential (core) members of the art world as authority 
figures is very strong, and if players in the art world make a habit of looking 
up to core players exclusively, this will tend to hinder contestation and de¬ 
bate. But if belief in authority figures extends to peripheral, ‘unconven- 


74 The beliefs of the passive members of the art world matter much less, i.e. per ca- 
pita. But being ‘active’ or "passive’ is a matter of degree, not a binary switch. 

75 In the art world of contemporary visual art, belief in the legitimacy of contesta¬ 
tion is strong and widespread. However, belief in the legitimacy of open partici¬ 
pation in the debate is more ambiguous and limited (cf. Kagan and Abbing 2006 
for an account of this phenomenon). 
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tional’ or minor members of the art world or to outsiders to the art world, 
this will tend to foster contestation and debate in the art world. The reality is 
often somewhere in the middle, nowadays in contemporary art forms, with 
different circles of recognition recognizing different authority figures. For 
example, in the art worlds of contemporary visual art and of contemporary 
dance, almost officially, the belief in core authority figures is down, at least 
since the advent of so-called post-modern discourses. However, a set of au¬ 
thority figures, different in each circle of recognition, is still present for 
many members of the art world (e.g. it can be Joseph Beuys for some, the 
Harrisons or Hans Haacke for others). 

Of crucial importance to a polity convention is the belief, among active 
members, about the relative effectiveness of the art world: How effectively 
can the art world (or could a more polyarchic or more hegemonic art world) 
address what they believe to be critical problems and issues? For example, if 
the critical and the peripheral active individuáis believe that the art world is 
not able to deal effectively with problems and issues that they identify as 
critical, they will be likely to turn towards peripheral circles of recognition 
and away from the art world as a desirable arena for participation and con¬ 
testation. 

Another determinant belief/habit variable is trust/ 6 To which extent do 
players in the art world have trust and confidence in specific other players in 
the art world? Also, how far do they believe one can trust individuáis and 
groups in general in the art world? A sustained polyarchic setting requires 
social interactions involving a degree of trust. Furthermore, the mutual secu- 
rity of opponents would be endangered if contestation and oppositions 
would develop in a context of distrust. 

Yet another important belief/habit variable concems the prospects of co- 
operation among active members of the art world. Do they believe in (and 
practice) almost absolutely competitive relationships, almost absolutely co- 
operative relationships, or something in between? 


(1) Absolutely competitive 

(2) Cooperative competitive (3) Absolutely cooperative 

_W 



W 

Irreconcilable differences 

Compromise 

(a) only win-win or lose-lose 

(b) special case: Consensus 


If individuáis were to believe in absolute political competition as the only 
way to deal with each other (1), then a near-polyarchic setting would be less 
likely to occur: When members interpret the setting of their political interac¬ 
tions as only and absolutely competitive, this will sweep out of their rninds 


76 As the discussion of competition showed, trust is also crucial in the institution 
and maintenance of regulated competition. Deep distrust in social relationships 
endangers regulated competition. 
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the opportunities for cooperation. 77 In a polity convention more attuned to 
polyarchy, beliefs and habits about cooperation facilitate both the manifesta- 
tion of oppositions and the search for compromises (2). But “if compromises 
are disdained, cooperation is difficult and conflicts will be more likely to go 
unresolved” (Dahl 1971, p. 162). Then a move towards a near-hegemonic 
setting will be more likely to bring cooperation. However, given the largely 
informal character of relationships in art worlds, the notion of ‘compromise’ 
will be often more subtle and implicit than in the usual political negotiations 
Dahl was referring to. Therefore, an observer should not conclude that 
‘compromises are disdained’ if he or she fails to observe explicit compro¬ 
mises established in a formal fashion as would occur in a traditional political 
negotiation. 

If members were to believe in absolute cooperation as the only way to 
deal with each other (3), then too would a near-polyarchic setting be less 
likely to occur: When members intend to have only full cooperation among 
them, this very belief undermines their own legitimacy as an individual or as 
a subgroup. Heterodox circles of recognition will be especially looked at as 
‘unwilling to cooperate’ and conflicts will be regarded as undesirable. Any 
development of contestation will be perceived as a cáncer growing in a pre- 
viously sane body: belief in absolute cooperation implies a strongly organic 
metaphorical understanding of social organization. Then, 2 options will 
come out: Either (a) the differences get largely dissolved into a unified 
stream and circles of recognition get integrated into a uniform art world 
(with a kind of organic social monopolization, not unlike what happens, at 
another level, in a totalitarian regime). Or (b) the circles behave themselves 
around the implicit constraint of consensus, so that a consensual art world 
shapes up (where contestation is under-toned). The later is a softer alterna- 
tive and could be labelled ‘pseudo-polyarchic’. But consensus is not com¬ 
promise, as consensus stops the process of contestation: reaching a consen¬ 
sus implies the end of contestation by the minority, as we have already seen. 
Therefore, the correct term would not be ‘pseudo-polyarchic’ but rather 
‘soft-totalitarian’. 

Corning back to the case of dance: The development of a strong belief in 
absolute organic consensus, in an art world, and its highly nefarious political 
consequences, will be discussed further down with the case of Germán 
modera dance in the 1920’s and under the Third Reich. By contrast, in post- 
modern dance (e.g. in the Judson group in the USA in the 1960's), team- 


77 This observation does not apply to regulated economic competition. My analysis 
here deais clearly with the political level that lies beyond the instituted economic 
relationships. More generally, the reader should not confuse political competition 
with economic competition. 

78 The Serbian political scientist Slobodan Milacic (in his conferences at Sciences 
Po Bordeaux) called contemporary forms of consensus and the rule of so-called 
public opinión, forms of a new ‘soft totalitarianism'. 
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work and cooperative creativity did not involve strong consensus but rather 
mutual stimulations and provocations, therefore installing compromising at- 
titudes rather than consensual communion. 7 

Polity conventions and romantic myths 

The distinctiveness of beliefs and habits relating to the polity conventions of 
art worlds (compared to other social worlds) comes from their relationships 
with other categories of beliefs and habits that make up the specific conven¬ 
tions of the art worlds (which were already evoked in chapter 1, under the 
heading of a ‘romantic order’). The specific beliefs and habits making up the 
different possible polity conventions of art worlds indeed also involve dif- 
ferent interpretations of typical founding myths in the modera definitions of 
art, such as the ‘autonomy of art’ and the ‘Creative genius’. 

I have already indirectly described above the relationship to ‘autonomy’ 
in a near-polyarchic setting: It connects to beliefs in (and habits of) contesta- 
tion for its own sake (with its condemnation of censorship). And it ulti- 
mately advocates that every artist, or even every individual participant, 
should be autonomous. However, such a set of beliefs contributes to a dou- 
ble-morality as long as an art world claims to defends the freedom of speech 
coming from inside the art world, while muzzling, ignoring or denouncing 
contestation coming from outside the art world (accusing it of being ‘cen¬ 
sorship’). 

Autonomy in a near-hegemonic setting, is more an autonomy of the art 
world at large than an autonomy of every artist; therefore here the impera- 
tive of autonomy is not incompatible with a stricter canon, central authority 
figures and forms of internal ‘censorship’. 

In a near-polyarchic setting, the individualization of the myth of the 
Creative genius tends to be widely put into practice: Ultimately every par¬ 
ticipant aims at being recognized as genuinely original (and a discourse of 
democratization of originality is developed). 

In a near-hegemonic setting, it is not necessary for every participant to 
act out one’s ‘potential’ as a fully original genius, because the core authority 
figures (e.g. the choreographer) monopolize this role, relegating others (e.g. 
the dancers) to a second order of originality and individuality. 


Illustrations from dance 

Starting in the first half of the 20 th century and beyond, the rise of Mod¬ 
era and Contemporary Dance in Germany, the United States and later 
France offered a liberation of the individual expressiveness of the 
dancer, away from the straitjacket of the classical dance canon with its 


79 See e.g. Bañes 1993. 
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strict rules and stress on hierarchy. On average, modern and contempo- 
rary dance did away with the established hierarchy of dancers in classi- 
cal dance, giving every dancer in the group the ability to improvise, ex- 
periment and contribute to the choreography (e.g. Trisha Brown’s com- 
pany is one of the most characteristic of this development in ‘postmod- 
ern dance’). 

The reverse trend, towards a more pro-hegemonic art world, also oc- 
curred: With the move towards the institutionalization of contemporary 
dance in France in the 1990’s under the established authority of some 
choreographers, a process took place of monopolization of the genius- 
figure and originality by these leaders (e.g. Angelin Preljocaj aiming to 
retain exclusive control over the ‘creation’ of his choreographies) . 
However, this process was not uniform, and some leading figures 
worked against it, continuing to pursue shared creativity with the dancers 
(e.g. Mathilde Monnier). 


Two examples of near-hegemonic 
and near-polyarchic polities 

In the previous pages, I have repeatedly used the art form of dance as an il- 
lustration. Dance in the second half of the 20“ century offers indeed an in- 
sightful case of two highly contrasted art worlds in terms of polity conven- 
tions, of which I will now draw a quick sketch. 

Classical dance, on the one hand, comes closer to the hegemonic setting 
and is characterized by submission to the central authority of the choreogra- 
pher, standardization and codification of the canon (i.e. quality conventions) 
with a disciplinary appeal to technical virtuosity and a focus on the produc- 
tion of frontal and symmetrical performances for a traditionally passive and 
sitting audience. Classical dance imposes a hierarchy of dancers, strives for 
a standardized body, does everything to hide conflicts under an idyllic con¬ 
sensual irnage and moves as far as possible from any affiliation to the 
earthly body of everyday life in its search for purity and lightness. 

Postmodem dance, on the other hand, comes clearly closer to the polyar- 
chic setting and is characterized by horizontal exchanges without hierarchy 
(the dancers are at the same level as the choreographer). Postmodern dance 
accepts and valúes individual differences in the bodies of dancers as well as 
everyday movements (e.g. walking) and earthly imperfection (e.g. falling). 
It pursues improvisation, spontaneity and experimentation and explores con¬ 
flicts (e.g. contact-improvisation). Moreover, post-modem dance interacts 


80 Author's interview with the choreographer in November 2004. See also Kagan 
2004b. 

81 See also Guigou 2004, and on post-modern dance: Bañes 1987. 
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with other art forms, integrates non-dancers and moves away from the halls, 
into new spaces (e.g. the streets) where interaction with the audience is 
sought. 

Through the contrast of classical and post-modern dance, it becomes 
clear that the polity conventions of an art world have far reaching conse- 
quences both in terms of the art-historical and of the broader social signifi- 
cance of that art world: Near-polyarchic polities in the arts will not only be 
facilitating double entrepreneurship in conventions, but will also be advanc- 
ing the valué of participatory democratic practices, which also form an im- 
portant dimensión of cultures of sustainability: its political dimensión (as 
suggested by Bookchin and noted by the Fowkes). 

Polyarchy and high complexity 

However, a skeptical reader might still wonder, why is a polyarchy/‘demo- 
cracy’ relevant to cultures of sustainability? A number or arguments have 
been emerging from the preceding pages, demonstrating the advantages of 
polyarchy for social transformations and a cultural evolution. Besides the 
own valué of polyarchy in terms of social justice - which should in no way 
be under-estimated as a primordial dimensión of sustainable human socie- 
ties (against the hypothetical threat of a ‘green fascism’), polyarchic polities 
are also, thanks to their overall greater flexibility than hegemonic polities, 
better fit for the evolution of ‘high complexity’ (vs. ‘low complexity’). 

Morin speaks of “hypercomplexity” in the historical evolution of human 
societies. Hypercomplexity points at a “capacity to organize diversity in in- 
creasingly disorganizing conditions [and to] tolérate, use and handle noise 
and disorders”, at a correlative development of the autonomy of the subject 
and of Communications and communities with the other and of the interac- 
tions with the environment, and at a development of the capacities to learn, 
elabórate strategies and create (Morin 1980, p. 434). Hypercomplexity is es- 
pecially fragüe and nonlinear, and can only sustain itself by movements be- 
tween two polarities of ‘low complexity’ and ‘high complexity’: Where the 
polarity of low complexity means centralization, hierarchy, coerción, low 
individual autonomy, lesser interactions between individuáis and between 
social groups, under- and/or over-specialization, repression of disorder and 
noise, dogma and faith, stability, and an overall low evolutionary capacity, 
the polarity of high complexity means a dynamic tensión of polycentrism 
and decentralization, of polyarchy, heterarchy and anarchy, of individual 
freedoms/autonomy and múltiple social interactions, of specializations and 
poly-competence, together with tolerance to disorder and non-conformity, 


82 1 am aware that the political practices in the arts, are only constituting a small 
part of an overall social system. Their relative significance will depend on the 
changing external context and constraints in societies (at national and interna- 
tional levels). 
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doubts, interrogations, instability, and an overall greater evolutionary eapac- 
ity (ibid., p. 437). 

Morin’s analysis further highlights that high complexity also requires 
dimensions and moments of lower complexity, while low complexity must 
be, carefully, kept from taking over society. In terms of polity conventions, 
this means that a near-polyarchic political setting also requires and tolerates 
dimensions and moments of near-hegemony, while preventing hegemony 
from spreading further. 

A cautionary historical case about how the near-hegemonic 
political setting of an art world can lead it to embrace 
and support a totalitarian political System: 

Germán Dance under Nazism 

The relationships between wider political developments and the polity con¬ 
ventions in an art world, are a very complex matter. My aim here is not to 
attempt at describing causal relationships, but to point at: (1) the existence 
of such relationships, as an important issue, and (2) the fact that polity con¬ 
ventions in art worlds are neither innocent (or fully autonomous from polity 
conventions in society at large), ñor necessarily always championing ‘de- 
mocratic" (i.e. polyarchic) valúes in society. 

As a cautionary historical warning, I choose to focus on one of the most 
dramatic worst-case examples of how an art world carne to embrace and 
support a totalitarian political system: the development of Germán modera 
dance in the 1920's and 1930’s, with the support that its leading figures 
Mary Wigman and Rudolf von Laban, brought to Nazism. 

This historical example has another valué as a warning: It shows how 
anti-modernity and holistic utopias of harmony with nature, in the arts, can 
degenerate into ‘green fascism': a precedent that should be kept in mind, to 
keep us away from simplistic forms of holism and community-celebrating. 

Historian Laure Guilbert (2000) describes the gradual transition of the 
utopias of early modera dance in Germany, towards the ideology of Nazism. 


83 This analysis is mainly based on the groundbreaking dance-historical research of 
Laure Guilbert (2000). See also Karina and Kant 1996 and Müller and Stocke- 
mann 1993. For an introduction to the relationships of other art forms to Nazism, 
see ed. Faulstich 2009 (which however does not cover the case of dance). Sur- 
prisingly, I continué to notice denial from a part of the dance community about 
the past of Wigman and Laban, in late 2009 (personal Communications with dif- 
ferent representatives of international dance-education associations, along side 
the Congress of the World Alliance for Art Education, in which I was taking 
part). Unfortunately, Guilbert's book is not yet translated into English. Ten years 
after the publication of Guilbert's work, several hagiographies of Laban continué 
to unashamedly ignore or deny historical research. 
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Modern dance was born in the eradle of ‘romantic anti-capitalism’, which 
expressed a critique of Industrialization and a longing for a mythic golden 
age of harmony with nature, mixing reactionary nostalgia, utopian sensibil- 
ity and a critique of the excesses of Enlightenment, reason and material- 
ism. In their history of ‘Ausdrucktanz’ (dance of expression), Müller and 
Stockemann (1993) further characterize this utopian background as an anti- 
intellectual “Aufbruchsstimmung” (spirit of action) aiming to base self- 
experience and knowledge on the human body and on nature. 

Inspired by the ideas of philosopher Ludwig Klages on reviving organic 
rhythm against the mechanized cadenee of productivism, Rudolf Bode, the 
founder of ‘Ausdrucksgymnastik' (gymnastics of expression), aimed at re- 
instating the holistic “rhythm of the cosmos” through the whole human 
body, for a cultural revolution. In his texts. Bode combined holistic and ra- 
cial-nationalist arguments: “Every movement interferes on the movement of 
the whole body: the same way a planetary disturbance influences the whole 
system”. But according to Bode, holistic community and harmony is lost 
because of "the intensification of internationalism [and] the loss of the feel- 
ing of racial, familial and national belonging” (Bode, quoted in Guilbert 
2000, p. 29) Bode joined the NSDAP (the Nazi party) already in 1922. 

The case of Rudolf von Laban, in his early career, was less obvious: He 
was not yet promoting a reactionary discourse, but longing too for a new so¬ 
cial order reinstating the ‘universal cosmic rhythm’ under a pantheist con- 
ception of nature, lost to modernity. 6 Laban soon became the founder and 
leader of Germán modern dance, aiming to form the human being as a 
whole. 7 At the utopian Monte Verita community, during the first world war, 
Laban developed cult-like ceremonies aimed at overcoming social classes 
through archaic forms of occultism and spirituality, developing a form of 
unanimous collectivism through dance. In the early 1920’s, turning away 
from mysticism, Laban moved on to create the ‘dance choruses’, amateur 
dance groups aiming to transcend individuality in the movements of a danc¬ 
ing community. In the choruses, a leader would be expected to emerge spon- 
taneously, expressing not his individuality but the “group spirit” (as ex¬ 
pressed by Mary Wigman). With his choruses in the 1920’s, Laban wanted 
to shape an organic mass, to reconcile the individual with the holistic com¬ 
munity, as an alternative to the technical mass of industrial civilization. He 
was also increasingly fascinated by the powerful impressions of hundreds of 
amateur dancers moving together, as a mass spectacle (a feat made possible 
thanks to his invention of cinetography - the notation of movement). 


84 Cf. Guilbert 2000, pp. 24-26. 

85 Cf. Müller and Stockemann 1993, pp. 9-10. 

86 Cf. Guilbert 2000, pp. 30-35. 

87 Cf. Müller and Stockemann 1993, p. 14. 

88 Cf. Laban and Wigman, quoted in Müller and Stockemann 1993, pp. 19-20. 

89 Cf. Guilbert 2000, pp. 50-52. 
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A student of Laban for five years, and the other leading figure of Ger¬ 
mán modern dance, Mary Wigman also envisioned a new world, liberated 
by “primitivist” movement. But in the early 1920’s, she developed into a 
different direction, with a mystic cult of individualism. Nevertheless, her 
exploration of the tensión between the individual soloist dancer and the 
mass of the other dancers, gradually moved along the 1920’s towards a 
longing for the charismatic guide and leader in the person of the lead dancer, 
i.e. herself, e.g. in her choreography Die Feier (celebration, 1928). Wig¬ 
man also developed a notion of dance as “absolute” and dominating the hu¬ 
man will. 

At the turn of the 1930’s, i.e. before the Nazis carne to power, the lead¬ 
ing figures of modern dance already carne closer to them, in words and in 
practice. In the late 1920’s, Laban moves closer and closer to the far-right 
‘Volkstum’ movement. In 1930, he declares the “dance chorases” as "the 
new folkloric dance [of the] white race” (Laban quoted in Guilbert 2000, p. 
55). 

As to Wigman, with Totenmahl (Monument to the Dead) in 1930, she 
expressed an authoritarian/hegemonic tendency in a choreography domi- 
nated by a high priestess soloist surrounded by compact block-like groups of 
dancers, and finally sacrificing herself for the Germán nation. About that 
piece, Wigman herself commented: “The potential element of conflict must 
not be resolved anymore inside the group itself. What this is about, is the 
unification of a group of human beings into one single moving body that [...] 
moves towards a common goal, with the agreement of all, according to a 
single point of view” (Wigman, quoted in Guilbert 2000, p. 61). Most com- 
mentators of the time celebrated in this piece, the realization that only a 
charismatic leader could save the world, and noted the nationalist theme of 
the piece, literally the resurrection of the Germán nation through its dead 
soldiers (with, as Guilbert notes, a fascination for death and sacrifice to the 
body of the Nation/Race). But not all commentators did so: the Brechtian 
circles denounced the piece and the importance of “emotional fusión” in 
Wigman’s work. In Der Weg (The Way, 1933), Wigman celebrates ineluc¬ 
table destiny under the order of nature: Nature is here no longer about har- 
mony and life, but about an immense forcé which the individual cannot re- 

• t 92 
SISt. 

A counter-example is Kurt Joos, who performs in 1932 Der griine Tisch 
(The Green Table), a satire against the culture of war, where, noticeably, 
dancers’s individualities were not erased (and where Joos appeals to indi¬ 
vidual responsibilities in the face of political crisis). Unlike his colleagues, 
Joos rejected the first antisemitic laws touching some of his dancers, and es- 
caped the country in September 1933. 


90 Cf. ibkf.pp. 60-61. 

91 Cf. ibkf.pp. 61-65. 

92 Cf. ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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But unlike Joos and a couple of others, the immense majority of his col- 
leagues did immediately collaborate actively with the new power in place, 
apply antisemitic laws, and seek the support of the regime for modern 
dance. By 1934, they adopted discourses celebrating “Germanity” and posed 
as heroes of Germán identity, by contrast to the French-Russian influences 
of classical ballet. For example, in 1934 Laban writes that foreign influences 
in dance are “destructive”, and that the role of modern dance is to elevate 
the Germán race. Between 1933 and 1936, Laban knows a very successful 
carrier at the top of the Nazi cultural administration, thanks to the support of 
Goebbels, until his gradual demise in 1936-1937 (after the Olympic games 
representing an International apotheosis for several Germán modern danc- 
ers) which owes more to intemal power-struggles than to any ideological 
opposition from his side. Laban also pushes away his rival Rudolf Bode 
(who was collaborating with the Nazi ideologue Alfred Rosenberg since 
1929, and who eventually comes back to the forefront when Laban is him- 
self pushed away in late 1937). Mary Wigman, who receives her biggest 
subsidies ever thanks to the Nazi regime, and will continué to work in its 
Service until the 1940’s, claims her willingness to carry out Nazi propaganda 
and her attachment to the Führer (in a documented correspondence), and 
writes in 1933: "The belonging to the species creates the common, forces 
into community. Who could dissolve himself from that? The human being is 
born into the community of the species, bound to community, obliged by 
community” (Wigman, quoted in Müller and Stockemann 1993, pp. 127- 
128). 

In 1933, Bode’s publications elaborated a Nazi discourse on Germán 
modern dance, with principies of a new culture, based on totality, rhythm, 
the economy of efforts, with a revolutionary order for collective life. His 
new laws of movement claimed to regenérate the Aryan race: especially a 
law of rhythm (regenerating Creative forces by liberating subconscious 
drives) and a principie of totality integrating the individual in the body of 
the nation: 

"The organic totality of the individual is the condition for the totality of the State, the 
same way each leaf of the tree both serves the whole and represents an individual 
form. [...] The people unites itself in the dance, in the circular movement of the 
whole, without the existence of the individual self mattering [...] the individual only 
has existence in relation to the whole, and has no prívate existence, but defines him¬ 
self by his civic responsibility” (Bode, quoted in Guilbert 2000, p. 154). 

This quote from Bode is a summary of a holistic ideology which fits well in 
a totalitarian regime. 


93 Cf. ibid., p. 174. 

94 I do not mention here, further ideologues of Nazi dance in the 1930’s, such as 
Fritz Bohme. For a thoroughly detailed account, see Guilbert 2000. 
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It should be noted than when the Nazis carne to power, dance was not a 
priority for them. It was the activism from the leading figures of modern 
dance that attracted their interest and their support, especially between 1934 
and 1940. 

With few exceptions, the modern Germán dancers willingly eliminated 
polysemy in their work and promoted increasingly hegemonic valúes 
through their work. not only under the Nazi regime, but already in the years 
before. From that position, it was not very difficult for them to adapt to the 
new totalitarian order. 

What also should raise critical awareness, from the insights of this his- 
torical case, is that a mythology of a holistic communion with nature is po- 
tentially very compatible with highly hegemonic polity conventions and 
with a totalitarian ideology. 


CONCLUSION 

Social change at the interface of art worlds and other worlds (i.e. other parts 
of society), requires a double entrepreneurship in conventions, transforming 
the art worlds to allow art to function autoecopoietically as a field of ex- 
perimentation (like the apprentice acrobat on the wire in Bateson’s meta- 
phor), and potentially transforming various social conventions held by di¬ 
verse social agents. With entrepreneurship in inter-conventional interaction, 
and deutero-learning, even hard-programmed ideas and conventions may 
change. 

But a successful double entrepreneurship in conventions also requires 
that the art world in question be sufficiently open to such an enterprise, 
which is more likely in art worlds with a more polyarchic political setting. 
Furthermore, only relatively polyarchic polity conventions in art worlds, 
may be compatible with entrepreneurship in conventions towards cultures of 
sustainability, while polity conventions tending to hegemony pose rnuch 
greater challenges to such an attempt. In this concrete way, the artistic is 
eminently political, and the power/authority relationships inside an art 
world, are not innocent. 

The extreme case of Germán modern dance in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
should work as a warning against the risks of degeneration into some form 
of ‘green fascism’, if discourses and practices claiming to advance ecology 
and sustainability, limit themselves to holistic ideáis of consensus and or- 
ganic unity. On the contrary, should be sought discourses and practices 
valuing pluralism and contestation, compromises and regulated competition, 
as the political dimensión of cultures of sustainability based on complex 
uni-plurality and exploring a ‘queer ecology’ (and not a straightforwardly 
harmonious image of nature). 


95 Cf. Guilbert 2000, pp. 202-203. 
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We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 
T.S. Eliot 1959, P. 59 


The emergence of cultures of sustainability is not a process that can be im- 
plemented at the tip of a pen during a UN conference, even though institu- 
tional and political frameworks do play an important role in stifling or fos- 
tering cultural transformations. Everyone speaks nowadays of climate 
change, which is indeed one of the most pressing global ecological issues of 
the day (together with other ecological issues such as biodiversity and water, 
and with socio-economic and cultural issues). Given the increasingly tight 
‘window of opportunity' for mitigation of climate change (one or two dec¬ 
ades at most), it might seem to sorne readers that cultures of sustainability 
are a longer-term concern while urgency calis for swift measures at the lev¬ 
éis of regulations and technologies. However, the longer term concern of 
cultures of (un)sustainability is running deep and matters not only for short- 
term climate change mitigation measures, but also for adaptation to climate 
change (and other domains of crisis) in the coming decades. Cultural strate- 
gies across sectors of arts, Science, education, urbanism, social policy and 
rnany others, if they may not perform a magical trick allowing to easily 
achieve the mitigation goals for 2020 that were discussed by NGOs along- 
side the failed COP15 conference, may well. however, engage a deeper if 
slower transformational process. The capacity of our civilization to trans- 
form itself in the next decades without collapsing or deteriorating radically, 
may depend at least partly on cultural transformations such as described in 
the present volume. 

Furthermore, the developments of aesthetics of sustainability can de- 
velop stronger incentives for the preservation of diversity than merely utili- 
tarian rationality (biodiversity in so far as it serves our own species’ sur- 
vival), as argued by Loic Fel after Aldo Feopold: The own aesthetic valué of 
natural diversity as an end in itself forming the experiential frame for aes- 
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thetic appreciation, as fostered by “green aesthetics”, can strengthen the plea 
for biodiversity in terms of ecosystemic resilience. 1 

Connecting Patterns: 

Culture and the arts towards sustainability 

The Western development model is plagued by a culture of unsustainability 
constituted by several fundamental dimensions of modernity. The Western 
worldview and mode of knowing is in crisis. Ervin Laszlo characterized this 
worldview as atomistic, materialistic, individualistic and Eurocentric, and as 
based in the “classical scientific method”, as opposed to a “systems view” 
emerging in the 20“ century. Basarab Nicolescu further criticized the princi¬ 
pies of classical modern physics, i.e. continuity, local causality, determinism 
and binary logic. Both authors deplored the resulting fragmentation of un- 
derstanding, and this classical mode of knowing was further deconstructed 
by Edgar Morin as disjunctive simplification, which affects not only Science 
but modern modes of knowing in general, with three modes of simplifying 
thought: “to idealize... to rationalize... to normalize.” These critiques also 
echo Husserl’s critique of the overrunning of, and estrangement from, life- 
world experience, and Gregory Bateson’s warning against the empire gained 
by the narrow views of “purposive consciousness”, which are both espe- 
cially pregnant in modern societies. Since the second half of the 20“ cen¬ 
tury, these issues are combined with a culture of hyper-consumption, which 
continúes to grow despite the announced shift to Service economy, knowl- 
edge/information economy and Creative economy in most recent decades. 

These dimensions of our culture of unsustainability are path-dependent 
and rooted in historical developments marked by patriarchalism, Cartesian 
method, Baconian faith in progress and by a progressive estrangement from 
nature, which may have its roots as far as the invention of phonetic alpha- 
bets according to David Abram. 

Modern and contemporary further developments of this culture of unsus¬ 
tainability inelude the transformation of Science and techniques into a 
techno-scientific system, or ‘Technological System’ in the analysis of 
Jacques Ellul, following a shift from enlightenment to positivism (as dis- 
cussed by Horkheimer and Adorno), and the increasingly autopoi'etic opera- 
tion of social systems in modern societies through functional differentiation, 
as analyzed by Niklas Luhmann. 

The autopoi'etic development analyzed by Luhmann is found back in art 
as a social system in modern societies, where, as analyzed by art sociolo- 
gists from Pierre Bourdieu and Howard Becker to Hans Abbing, the “high 
arts” institutionalize social segregations. In this world of high arts, a very 
peculiar combination has emerged, of a ‘Romantic Order’ embedded in a 


1 Cf. Fel 2009, pp. 308-309. 
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‘Technological System', the articulation of which I explored, after Jacques 
Ellul and Maarten Doorman. This complex combination (which I shortened 
as ‘RO/TS’) is also the first example of a macro-concept that I articulated in 
this volume, before introducing the very notion of macro-concepts. How- 
ever, even if the situation is complex and open to change, overall in the past 
century, the romantic order in art mainly functioned as a safety valve for so- 
ciety, relieving some of the ‘pressure’ caused by our overall culture of un- 
sustainability, but without achieving significant transformations beyond the 
sandbox of the art system. As analyzed by Luhmann, modern art as a social 
system, is incapable of communicating directly with other social systems 
(and vice versa), that is, as long as its operations are dominated by autopole- 
sis. This situation was denounced from within the art world by art historian 
Suzi Gablik, whose critique of modernism in art targets especially the aes- 
thetics of detachment and the individualistic and antagonistic autonomy de- 
veloped in the high arts, but also denounces the nihilistic self-consciousness 
of postmodernists. 

How can we find alternatives to this culture of unsustainability and the 
accompanying art of unsustainability? A response to this challenge requires 
a difficult and wide-ranging transformation of the modern mode of know- 
ing. But fortunately, this transformation has already started to emerge, as 
demonstrated by the rise of systems thinking and of transdisciplinarity in re¬ 
cent decades. 

Systems thinking is however only a step, in the pathway toward a cul¬ 
ture of complexity. With the case of systems thinker Fritjof Capra, I ex¬ 
plored the insights and promises of systems thinking: Especially, the notions 
of networks, non-linearity, emergence and self-creativity opened up a first 
phase in the outlining of a paradigmatic shift, away from linear causality. 
Some principies have also come out of the systems perspective, most espe¬ 
cially Capra's six principies of ecological literacy: the networking principie 
of living systems, the continual cycles of the web of life, the openness of the 
Earth system to solar energy, the importance of partnership and cooperation 
for evolution, the necessity of diversity for resilience, and the search for dy- 
namic balance (rather than the attempt to optimize any single valué or di¬ 
mensión). At the social level, the systems perspective highlighted how so¬ 
cial organizations may be able to evolve, if understood and managed as liv¬ 
ing and learning organizations. Systems thinking also points out the impor¬ 
tance of culture for both social reproduction and social change. But with the 
case of systems thinker (and ‘integral studies' thinker) Ervin Laszlo, I also 
pointed at the risks of simplification by holism which are present in systems 
thinking (together with a risk of technocratization of cybernetics). 

I have argued in this volume that a culture of sustainability would be a 
culture of complexity, following most especially the insights of Edgar 
Morin’s ‘method’ and more generally of transdisciplinarity. With Morin was 
introduced the possibility to think unity and diversity alongside each other, 
and to think about any pair of terms, with a combination of unity, comple- 
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mentarity, competition and antagonism, altogether forming a complex rela- 
tionship and calling forward a dia-logical thinking process, whereby macro- 
concepts can emerge. One such macro-concept developed by Morin is eco- 
auto-organization, which explores the complex organizational relationships 
between individual life forms and the ecosystems in which they co-evolve 
and eco-evolve. Eco-organization highlights the complementarity of diver- 
sity, complexity, spontaneity and organization in all life. At the social level, 
Morin introduced the macro-concept of socio-eco-organization, which aims 
to balance the organicist tendencies with the eco-organizational tendencies 
in contemporary human societies, in order to prevent the risks of both or¬ 
ganicist totalitarianism (e.g. the totalitarian State) and eco-organizational 
conflictuality (e.g. class struggle under an unbridled market economy). 
Morin’s insights thus also revealed, next to the centrality of culture in social 
evolution already highlighted with Capra, the issue of the State (pointing at 
the political dimensión of sustainability). 

More generally, Morin's insights pointed at the genesic forcé of chaos at 
the root of any creation, and highlighted the continuous presence of chaos 
(and of order from disorder) in generative endo-exo-causality and de-re - 
organization, two macro-concepts that, in turn, are at the root of phenomena 
of emergence, are fueling the poíesis of machine-beings (i.e. the Creative 
evolution of the universe) and are imposing an uncertainty principie which 
disarms all forms of determinisms. 

Furthermore, complexity thinking allows to redeem poiesis from its grim 
State under Luhmann’s autopolesis, rethinking it as autoecopoíesis, i.e. Sys¬ 
tems operating in ways creatively sensible to chaos (i.e. having a certain 
productive openness to disturbances) - the ecopoíetic element being under- 
stood as the tendency of psychic systems and social systems to construct 
themselves in open Communications with their environments (implying a 
co-determination and co-evolution of both the system and its environment 
through the emergence of properties stemming from the communication be¬ 
tween system and environment). 

The aesthetic dimensión of potential cultures of sustainability implies a 
sensibility to patterns that connect (after Gregory Bateson) grounding aes- 
thetics of sustainability, as an alternative to modern, Kantian aesthetics of 
detached contemplation. Bateson characterized aesthetic experience as re- 
sponsiveness to the meta-pattern uniting the living world, rather than an ar- 
rested perception, stumbling upon the relative differences and being limited, 
bounded by those differences. Aesthetics of sustainability also require a sen¬ 
sibility to complexity, non-content with fixed and holistic harmonies but, af¬ 
ter the aesthetic insights of Heraclitus, revealing harmonies-in-oppositions. 
This further requires a transdisciplinary sensibility, beyond the pitfalls of 
both the simplifying clarity of modernism and the confusión and rootless- 
ness of postmodernism. 

Bateson’s understanding of the aesthetic experience further points at the 
valué of a more-than-conscious mode of knowing. Such a shift can and 
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should be informed by some non-Western cultures which, as argued by 
David Abram, have developed a phenomenological and animistic sensibility 
to a more-than-human world. The recovery of the eco- in an autoecopoíetic 
sensibility requires an acknowledgment of the participatory nature of per- 
ception, as an animistic. integrated, synaesthetic mind-body experience (the 
very term ‘mind-body’ is to be dissolved, as dualism is to be abandoned for 
a monist immanent perspective á-la Bateson). Such a participatory percep- 
tion would hopefully revive the aesthetic sensibility to the “grace” of the 
patterns that connect which, as argued by both Bateson and Abram, was lost 
under our civilizational development (with purposive consciousness and al- 
phabetic culture, as already argued). 

The interplay of art and ecology becarne the focus of a specific artistic 
movement, with the emergence of ‘environmental/ecological art’ from the 
late 1960’s onwards. Ecological art critically distinguished itself from the 
shortcomings of land art. I discussed the insights of a relatively small num- 
ber of prominent artists who were especially active from the 1960’s or 
1970’s onwards, and who developed areas of artistic work that opened up 
the field of environmental/ecological art: 

• Hans Haacke, influenced by the “Systems Esthetics” of Jack Burnham, 
developed an increasingly complex work on ecological and social Sys¬ 
tems (and relations between them) from the 1960’s onwards. 

• Alan Sonfist started working on natural processes from the 1960’s on¬ 
wards, aiming to inelude the natural world in our concept of community. 

• Joseph Beuys, in the 1970’s and 1980’s, explored the connection be¬ 
tween humans and nature, and stressed the political and socially trans- 
formative dimensión of ecology and art. He introduced the concept of 
“social sculpture” which inspired subsequent artists and aims at reshap- 
ing and restructuring society, considering social change processes as 
aesthetic processes. 

• Helen Mayer Harrison and Newton Harrison, whose work at the inter- 
section of art and natural Sciences in the 1970’s led them to the under- 
standing of the complexity of ecological and cultural systems, developed 
an attention to relations, and a method of conversational drift allowing 
emergence in social interactions. The couple is still very active and their 
work addresses the co-evolution of biodiversity and cultural diversity in 
specific ecosystems, with the ambition to engage policies and planning 
into the process. 

• Mierle Laderman Ukeles, since her “maintenance art” manifestó in 
1969, celebrated in her interventions the human work of maintenance of 
dynamic balance in eco-systems, rather than the “death instinct” of de¬ 
velopment and progress. She developed rituals celebrating the impor- 
tance of maintenance work, e.g. by sanitation workers. 


2 On Bateson’s use of the term “grace”, see Charlton (2008). 
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I also discussed the work of other artists who explored further dimensions of 
environmental/ecological art from the 1970’s onwards: Patricia Johanson 
(who was a pioneer at the crossroads of environmental art and urban plan- 
ning), Hermán Prigann (who coined the notion of ‘metamorphic artworks’ 
and realized numerous site reclamation projects). Aviva Rahmani (who de- 
veloped a methodology of ecological restoration), Lynne Hull (who intro- 
duced "Trans-Species Art”), David Haley (who developed an understanding 
of “ecopoiesis”), Shelley Sacks (who further developed Joseph Beuys’ con- 
cept and practice of ‘social sculpture’). James Turrell (as an example of the 
interest of Earthworks) and Andy Goldsworthy (as an example of the inter- 
est of ‘art in nature’). 

Other cultural actors accompanied the movement of ecological art, such 
as the art historian Suzi Gablik who celebrates the rise of a connective and 
responsible art. I discussed at length the insights brought by Gablik (such as 
the notions of “reconstructive postmodernism”, of the “connective self”) as 
well as the limits of her discourse (such as her holistic, over-harmonious 
view). With the case of the 2004 Monongahela conference “on Post- 
Industrial Community Development”, I also evoked some of the themes and 
issues discussed within the movement of ecological art in recent years, such 
as the role of ecological art in interdisciplinary collaborations with commu- 
nities, different levels and depths of dialogues with communities and the dif- 
ferent methods and tools of eco-art. among other topics discussed by Tim 
Collins and Reiko Goto, the Harrisons, Suzi Gablik, Ann Rosenthal, the col- 
lective Temporary Services, Grant Kester, the London-based collective 
PLATFORM, A. Laurie Palmer, Stacy Levy, Stephanie Flom, Tom and 
Connie Merriman, Jackie Brookner and Erica Fielder. 

The interest of ecological art, and more specifically of eco-art interven- 
tions, was highlighted especially in the exhibition Ecovention (2002). The 
notion of ecovention, pointing at “an artist-initiated project that employs an 
inventive strategy to physically transform a local ecology”, is highlighted in 
the works of “Ocean Earth,”the “Center for Land Use Interpretation”, 
George Steinmann, Basia Irland, Kathryn Miller, Tim Collins, Reiko Goto, 
Suzanne Feibovitz Steinman, Patricia Johanson, Betty Beaumont, Lynne 
Hull, Brandon Ballengée, Tera Galanti, Alan Sonfist, Mierle Laderman 
Ukeles, Buster Simpson, Viet Ngo, Laurie Lundquist, Superflex, Mel Chin, 
Betsy Damon, Jackie Brookner, Aviva Rahmani, Shai Zakai, Agnes Denes, 
Georg Dietzler and the group AMD&ART, as was discussed after Sue 
Spaid. 

The historical emergence and development of environmental and eco¬ 
logical art marks an example in the way art worlds can play a constructive 
role in the construction of culture(s) of sustainability. With its diversity in 
approaches (from social sculpture to land reclamation) and with its common 
threads and principies (as discussed at the Monongahela conference), it 
seems that this movement fosters an advanced, elabórate form of aesthetics 
of ‘the pattern which connects’. However, a simplistic form of holistic dis- 
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course is looming behind some of the discourses of eco-art. Assessing the 
degree of sensibility to complexity, would require elabórate qualitative em- 
pirical assessments on a project basis (i.e. case by case) and no general 
statement can be made. 

The interplay of ecology, sustainability and art also carne into the focus 
of attention of a diversity of other actors in the art world of contemporary 
art, within the past decade. Art exhibitions have been organized around the 
world, dealing with the themes of ecology, sustainability (and recently often 
with the specific topic of climate change). I discussed how some cura- 
tors/writers constructed specific discourses in the past decade, including 
specifically Hildegard Kurt (with her definition of “aesthetics of sustainabil¬ 
ity”), Maja and Reuben Fowkes (with their notion of “sustainable art”) and 
very lately, Third Text editor Rasheed Araeen’s notion of “ecoaesthetics”. 

Curator and writer Linda Weintraub discussed how artists whose work 
usually is not associated to ecological or environmental art brought interest- 
ing perspectives on themes such as desire in the culture of hyper- 
consumption (Reverend Billy Talen), the culture-nature relation (Dave 
Bums and Matias Viegener), biodiversity (whereby she points at the work of 
Eduardo Kac - which I however discussed as very questionable), and the 
difficult relation of contemporary western societies to processes of death, 
decay and dirt (with the works of Catherine Chalmers, Damien Hirst and Joe 
Scanlan). Weintraub’s analysis focuses for a great part on “art space" artists, 
i.e. artists who mainly produce work at art galleries, unlike many ecological 
artists, and her discourse demonstrates that they do bear some limited rele- 
vance, at least as contributors to a relative potential for change in perspec¬ 
tives among the international cultural elites that do pay some attention to 
contemporary art. 

I further conducted a detailed critical discussion of the curatorial dis¬ 
courses of a selection of exhibitions that specifically addressed ecology and 
sustainability in the past decade: 

• Beyond Green: Towards a Sustainable Art (SMART Museum, Chicago, 
2005) curated by Stéphanie Smith, and with works by Jennifer Allora 
and Guillermo Calzadilla, Wochenklausur, Nils Norman, Francés 
Whitehead, Marjetica Potrc, Learning Group, Kevin Kaempf, Dan 
Peterman (whose work at the Kunstraum of the University of Lueneburg 
I also discussed), Temporary Services and Free Soil among others. 

• Auszeit. Kunst und Nachhaltigkeit (Timeout. Art and Sustainability - 
Kunstmuseum Licchtenstein, 2007), curated by Friedemann Malsch and 
Christiane Meyer-Stoll, an exhibition which reduces the understanding 
of sustainability to ‘slowing down’ and offers little more than a detached 
white-box discussion on time and nature, pointing at works by Giovanni 
Anselmo, Piero Gilardi, Jochen Gerz and On Kawara among others. 

• Greenwashing (Fondazione Sandretto Re Rebaugendo, Turin, 2008), cu¬ 
rated by Ilai'ia Bonacossa and Latitudes (Max Andrews and Mariana 
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Canepa Luna), an exhibition with the aim to highlight critical artistic 
perspectives on environmental issues, and with a peculiar, “post- 
environmental” curatorial discourse to which I have given a careful but 
non-complacent, heavily critical attention, pointing at its many flaws 
(especially in the curatorial discourse of Latitudes, more than Bona- 
cossa’s). The exhibition itself gathered works by Jennifer Allora and 
Guillermo Alzadilla, Lara Almarcegui, Cyprien Gaillard, Santiago Serra, 
Wilfredo Prieto, María Thereza Alves, Tomas Saraceno, Nikola Uzu- 
novski and Ibón Aranberri, but also by Amy Balkin, The Bruce High 
Quality Foundation, A Constructed World, Minerva Cuevas, Tue Green- 
fort and Sergio Vega (works which do not fit with the curators’ simplis- 
tic discourse), among others. Despite the flaws of the curatorial dis¬ 
course, many of the exhibited artists do contribute valuable, and rela- 
tively subtle/complex critical insights, especially into the issue of 
‘greenwashing'. 

Finally, I ended my exploration of discourses in contemporary art in the last 
decade, with a discussion of a short text by the French philosopher and psy- 
choanalyst Félix Guattari (Les Trois Ecologies ) because this text was often 
quoted by curators (including Stéphanie Smith and Max Andrews), and 
criticized by some eco-artists (including David Haley). Guattari’s Three 
Ecologies offers an insightful, though very dense, introduction to thinking 
the ecology in complex terms. But. probably because of the very short 
length of this essay and of its lack of articulation of the complexity of un- 
derstanding complexity, Guattari’s work was maybe not appreciated by all 
its readers from the world of contemporary art, to its full valué. 

The transversal overview I conducted of some themes addressed in con¬ 
temporary art, revealed the emergence of “eco-centric” perspectives and in¬ 
sights as analyzed by Linda Weintraub, even coming from unlikely sources. 
Furthermore, the keyword ‘sustainability’ is gradually integrating the vo- 
cabulary of a number of art curators, and generating discourses and practices 
exploring the interplay of social and ecological critique and contemporary 
art. The growing debate is lively and diversified, even though some of its 
elaborations reveal especially questionable discourses (such as post- 
environmentalism, or un-reflexively pro-technological practices and dis¬ 
courses). 

The discussion of ecological art pointed at the many instances (or 
‘ecoventions’) where the artists intervene directly in ecological and social 
reality, engage with communities, and aim at setting transformations into 
motion. Such ambitions beg a more careful attention to the potentials and 
challenges facing artists aiming to contribute to social change, not only 
within their art worlds but also directly in specific social contexts. This is 
why I re-introduced and expanded upon my analysis of artistic intervention 
in society as “double entrepreneurship in conventions” (already engaged 
since 2004), in the last chapter of the present volume (which I also replaced 
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in the context of Batesonian ‘‘deutero-learning”). The possibility to perform 
this ‘entrepreneurship’ was shown to depend on the specific complexity of 
social systems, on specific qualities of social agents as ‘entrepreneurs’ and 
on the context of art worlds and more specifically the political setting of the 
relevant art world (i.e. on ‘polity conventions’ in art worlds). 

The analysis of polity conventions in art worlds also gave me the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the political aspect of cultures of sustainability as requiring 
that the political settings of social interactions be at least ‘near-polyarchic’ 
(rather than ‘near-hegemonous’), in order to allow rather than stifle, proc- 
esses of emergence, eco-evolution and what Morin characterized as “high 
complexity”. Near-polyarchy is however not a self-evident ‘given’, neither 
in the arts, ñor in environmentalist movements. I pointed at the necessity to 
prevent a degeneration of ecological art into green fascism, with the extreme 
example of modem dance under Nazism, where some organicist-holistic 
ideáis, for lack of complexity, embedded themselves comfortably within 
probably the most monstruous totalitarian political system of the past cen- 
tury: With few exceptions, the modem Germán dancers willingly eliminated 
polysemy in their work and promoted increasingly hegemonic valúes 
through their work, not only under the Nazi regime, but already in the years 
before. This case showed that a mythology of a holistic communion with na- 
ture is potentially very compatible with highly hegemonic polity conven¬ 
tions and with a totalitarian ideology. Against this totalitarian drift, a sensi- 
bility to complexity is crucial. 

My analysis suggested that. with entrepreneurship in inter-conventional 
interaction, and deutero-learning, even hard programmed ideas and social 
conventions may change. But a successful double entrepreneurship in con¬ 
ventions also requires that the art world in question be sufficiently open to 
such an enterprise, which is more likely in an art world with a more polyar- 
chic political setting. Furthermore, only relatively polyarchic polity conven¬ 
tions in art worlds, may be compatible with entrepreneurship in conventions 
towards cultures of sustainability. In this very concrete way, the artistic is 
eminently political. The political dimensión of aesthetics and cultures of 
sustainability should inelude discourses and practices valuing pluralism and 
contestation, compromises and regulated competition, fostering complex 
uni-plurality and exploring a ‘queer ecology,’ away from a straightforwardly 
harmonious image of nature. 

At all the levels explored in the preceding chapters, not only the disjunc- 
tive bias of the modem scientific method and of autopoi'esis in social Sys¬ 
tems is looming, but also the biases of unitary views maiming the imitas 
multiplex (in universalist and holistic forms) are constantly threatening, with 
their simplifying short-circuits, the fragüe (but hopefully resilient enough) 
evolution of cultures of complexity. 


3 In the course of the present volume, I discussed the risk of holism more directly 
(in chapter 2) than the risk of universalism (which is connected to the belief in 
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What is to be done? 

What, then, is to be done? As I come to the completion of this volunte, I ask 
this question first of all to rnyself, and by extensión, to the eventually like- 
minded reader. 

At a practical level concerning the researcher in the social Sciences 
(which was rny disciplinary point of departure when I started this research), 
I shall point out two consequences of my analysis: 

• The degree to which specific art projects/interventions can be transfor- 
mative, and can contribute especially to a sensibility to complexity, is a 
difficult question which at best, can only be assessed on a case-by-case 
basis and qualitatively. However: 

• A meaningful assessment can only be achieved if the qualitative obser- 
vation is engaging the researcher as a full person, and beyond the limita- 
tions of purposive consciousness. The relevance of, and quest for aes- 
thetics of sustainability does not only concern a specialized category of 
individuáis (artists) or a specific social system (the arts), but all social 
actors, including the academic/scientific researcher. 

Therefore, the insights unfolded in my analysis apply to the scientific re¬ 
searcher as much as to the other social actors involved. The cali for transdis- 
ciplinarity applies of course across all disciplines. This does not mean that 
‘artists’ and ‘scientists’ should altogether cease their more disciplinary ac- 
tivities as ‘artists’ or ‘scientists’, but it does mean that such activities are 
limited and autistic, thus insufficient, if not completed with interdisciplinary 
and especially transdisciplinary activities. In the domain of the search for 
cultures of sustainability, transdisciplinarity calis forward an “artscience” 
(Dieleman 2007, after Edwards 2008) i.e. the construction of a genuinely 
transdisciplinary methodology. This endeavor will require further elabora- 
tions. However, it is not a transformative process in which a solitary re¬ 
searcher can engage him- or herself. This is a collective, combined explora- 
tion that has to engage artists as well as (social and natural) scientists. 

It is with this goal in mind that I initiated the transdisciplinary project of 
an “International Summer School of Arts and Sciences for Sustainability in 
Social Transformation” (ASSiST), organized by the international network 
Cultura21 together with partner organizations I3C (International Council of 


universal natural laws, associated with the modern scientific method, discussed 
in chapter 1). For example, Laville and Leenhardt (1996) plead for universalism 
as well as for holism. The term “holism” is often uncritically accepted and used 
by many of the authors I cited earlier (including Fritjof Capra, Hans Dieleman, 
David Haley) and whose analyses are otherwise very insightful. (This may how¬ 
ever characterize a lack of terminological precisión on their part, rather than a 
lack of sensibility to complexity.) 
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Community Cultural Centers, based in Sofia), Red-LATS (Latín American 
NetWork of Art for Social Transformation, based in Buenos Aires), and the 
Center for the Study of Culture and Society (based in Bangalore). In the vi¬ 
sión statement of the school, which we wrote together, is stated: 

“The Summer School addresses the HOW questions of art & Science for sustainabil- 
ity: For example: How can academic research contribute to community artists and 
contemporary artists developing new social, aesthetic and community approaches? 
How can the experience of post-modem off-balance dance contribute to a rethinking 
of democracy? How can scientists enhance their reflexivity and their creativity thanks 
to insights from the arts? How can artists effectively work in communities and at 
other levels of social reality, for social transformation together with academics? In 
order to address these questions, the Summer School will explore: How do artists and 
scientists from a diversity of backgrounds, do their work today? Which methods and 
approaches do they use and how can these be transferred and transmuted to other art¬ 
ists and scientists around the world? And which cross-breedings between these dif- 
ferent approaches should be further developed? The Summer School will also foster 
thinking at a paradigmatic and normative level and link the WHY and the HOW 
questions, in order to avoid mere instrumentality. That ‘deeper' level will address is- 
sues of spirituality, epistemology, ontology, aesthetics and introspection, and criti- 
cally reflect the orientations and valúes we vest in ‘social transformation’ and in ‘sus- 
tainability’. Art and philosophy, conceived not only as vehicles, but also as possibili- 
ties to step outside ourselves, will contribute to this deeper, epistemological and 
‘more than rational' level of the Summer School's methodology” (Kagan et al. 2010). 

The school aims to bridge the Ínter- to the transdisciplinary level, and thus 
enable “participants to develop varied ways to work transdisciplinarily, no 
longer only as determined ‘artists’, ‘activists’ or ‘scientists’, but. as artisci- 
entists, artivists, intellectactors, i.e. shaping new identities for a new cul¬ 
ture” (ibid.). 

Other transdisciplinary laboratories can also serve as exemplary case 
studies for the social scientist and would-be-‘artiscientist’ (for which in- 
depth and participative forms of empirical research will be required). The 
organization “FoAM” in Brussels, may be a good example of this. In the 
Online self-presentation text of FoAM, one can read: 

“FoAM is a transdisciplinary laboratory and a research group committed to develop¬ 
ing a holistic culture, by actively propagating resilient cultural forms. FoAM’s mem- 
bers inelude artists, gardeners, cooks, technologists, designers, writers and scientists 
from all walks of life. [...] FoAM is dedicated to advancing and supporting a commu- 


4 The first edition of this summer school took place in Gabrovo, Bulgaria, from 
August 21 st to 27th 2010, with as the key theme of this year's edition "Walking 
and Places: building transformations”, i.e. studying walking as an artscience, ac- 
tion-research methodology. See http://assist2010.ning.com 
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nity of generalists, people who live and work in the interstitial spaces between pro- 
fessional & cultural boundaries, operating under the motto ‘grow your own worlds’. 
[...] Ecologies of worlds should guide us in considering our future. We imagine this 
future to be responsive, adaptive and interconnected. We abandon the static and uni¬ 
versal designs of the industrial era and move towards a world of malleable materials, 
objects and spaces. [...] By accepting that our actions and our futures are deeply en- 
twined with many others, we can glimpse the larger patterns of these connections [...] 
we learn by doing. We have pieced together our education and constructed our col- 
laborative setting, which meanders between different intellectual, economic and po- 
litical models. We gather Creative expression and cultural valúes where they are least 
expected - in Science and engineering, traditional crafts, play and games, or the 
chores of everyday life [...] exercising our abilities to 'DIWO' (do-it-with-others) [...] 
we are looking at ways in which human Systems and societies could adopt some 
characteristics of plants - valuing diversity and collaboration over monocultures of 
competition; approaching problem-solving through whole Systems thinking; redes- 
igning industry and economics to adopt more cyclical, regenerative processes” 
(http://fo.am). 

These self-descriptive arguments glimpse at an apparent transdisciplinary 
quality of their discourse, which might also then be found back in their 
work. 3 

However, an artscience will not significantly emerge without an ade- 
quate institutional setting. Policy frameworks are thus of prime importance, 
in order to foster genuine practice of transdisciplinarity (and not only proc- 
lamations thereof). This is the second level of ‘what has to be done’, in par- 
allel with the first level mentioned above (i.e. methodological elaboration): 
Lobbying on policy makers at the levels of cultural, scientific and educa- 
tional policies worldwide, in order to rethink policies towards support for 
transdisciplinary artscience. But then comes forward the challenging ques- 
tion of a culture of complexity at the policy-level itself, vs. the tradition of 
planning: How can cultural policies allow the emergence of cultures of 
complexity, rather than design top-down cultural and scientific programs? 

In other words, the challenge is to foster emergence rather than to design 
rigid frameworks, to facilítate iterative processes rather than linear devel- 
opments. The iterative , i.e. not deciding/thinking and then implementing in 


5 In its discourse, FoAM sounds promising. However, one issue of concern that I 
have with the concrete projects of FoAm (and examples they use and speakers 
they invite at their events) is that they often seem to be over-emphasizing techno- 
logical experiments and design. This focus is less stressed in the discourse than it 
is practiced in the projects, but it is present: For example, one can read in a 2007 
presentation by Maja Kuzmanovic (one of the leading organizers of FoAM): “Fd 
like to think that there are technological and design Solutions that will help us out 
of the current situation into a luminous future” (http://libarynth.org/symposium 
2007/maja_kuzmanovic). 
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a linear sequence, but learning- and thinking-while-doing in circular reflex- 
ive sequences and in parallel, overlapping, telescoping processes, is also 
relevant at the policy level itself. It appears then that, in the spiral of com- 
plexity, the policy level itself is to be engaged into a transdisciplinary art- 
ministration rather administration of separately considered policy sectors 
such as culture, education and Science. 

Finally, some readers might dismiss some of my arguments, on the ac- 
count of technophobia. To ¿Ilústrate how such a judgment would be ‘besides 
the point’, I will end my exploration with a short critical discussion of a 
small bit of Bruno Latour’s discourse about similar topics, whereby Latour 
fails to move beyond the linear belief in what he labels himself as “the 
promises of Science [and] technology”. 

In a recent discussion of Nordhaus and Shellenberger’s post-environ- 
mentalism (which I already discussed in the context of the exhibition 
“Greenwashing” in chapter 6), the sociologist Bruno Latour (2008) points 
out in well thought-out terms that while the ideology of modernity was dis- 
junctive and believed-to-be an emancipator (through the idea of progress), 
the reality of modern times has been one of increasing entanglement of hu- 
rnans and nonhumans (and increasing complexity). So far so good, I can 
follow Latour. But then. Bruno Latour shares with the post-environmentalist 
a criticism against the “asceticism” of “Green politics”. Latour skillfully ar¬ 
gües that our “sin [is] not technology itself, but the absence of love for the 
technology we have created [...] the sin is not to wish to have dominión over 
nature but to believe that this dominión means emancipation and not at- 
tachment” (Latour 2008, pp. 11-12). An interesting argument, but not quite 
enough. Actually, Latour’s discourse seems to stop short of complexity, al- 
though peeking into complexity.' It is stuck in dialectics, and in a binary al- 
ternative, as he States to conclude his article: “We want to develop, not 
withdraw” (ibid., p. 13). From a dialogical perspective however, my claim 
would rather be: We want to evolve, i.e. to emerge and to be-come resilient. 
Beyond merely developing or withdrawing linearly, we (re)connect to, and 
reconstruct a queer ecology. After all, the entanglements that Latour rightly 
points at, were far from being absent or negligible before modernity. The 
queer ecology predates modernity, and can survive modernity. Latour, like 


6 Even though his article flirts with complexity thanks to its sensibility to entan¬ 
glements (cf. Latour 2008, pp. 5-6), Latour does not quote Morin, instead repeat- 
edly insisting on referring to Ulrich Beck’s “Risk Society”; Beck with whom he 
shares the dream of “modernizing modernization”. The limitations of Latour’s 
Actor-Network-Theory in the context of turning to complexity theories in sociol- 
ogy, are shortly mentioned in Smith and Jenks (2006). 

7 A similar observation is made by Lote Fel, who comments that those who fail to 
fully appreciate the high level of qualitative complexity of natural systems, will 
tend to boast around with exaggeratedly optimistic (and often techno-naive) dis- 
courses (as seems to be happening in Latour's case): Cf. Fel 2009, pp. 290-291. 
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the so-called post-environmentalists, is also stuck in a binary alternative in 
his time narrative (i.e. either we move forward or backwards). Henee his 
preference for “development, stupid” and his plea, after Nordhaus and Shel- 
lenberger (and not unlike Michael Braungart too) for “the limits of the no- 
tion of limits”, with the slogan “develop more, not less”. However, in a non- 
linear, queer ecology of co-evolving species, the linear obsession with rnov- 
ing forward (vs. leaning ‘backwards’ or being ‘frozen’ by ‘limits’) has be- 
come irrelevant. What matters much more is shifting, metamorphosing and 
adapting, or rather co-adapting, contextually and ‘glocally’ (trans-locally). 
And in the eco-evolving Earth system of co-evolving human & nonhuman 
systems, there are constantly mutually evolving limits. These limits teach us 
humility, but humility in front of complexity is not the same thing as a 
postmodern resignation following the loss of modernist illusions. There is 
no reason to be afraid of limits, when limits are no mere barriere of modera 
autopoiesis, but autoecopoietic interfaces, that is, not obstacles to linearly 
conceived progress but challenges to dynamically conceived balancing. 
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Appendix 1: The subconscious and the ‘eco-’ 

IN AUTOECOPOÍESIS: A SPECULATIVE EXCURSUS 

How can the subsconscious work as múltiple open Windows that keep open- 
ing when the autopoi'etically-driven doors of consciousness shut out certain 
disturbances from the outside world, and thus foster the ‘eco’- in autoeco- 
polesis? Whereas I do not pretend to offer any conclusive analysis of this 
question, I propose here a few speculative elements of reflection. 1 

The brain filters out almost all of the sensory/informational inputs from 
the outside world, only a tiny portion of which is accessible to conscious¬ 
ness. But some part of the filtered-out information still may reaches the sub¬ 
conscious. 

Consciously, we only see what we believe is possible, because it 
matches patterns that already exist within ourselves. We always perceive 
something after reflection in the mirror of memory. 


1 Given the largely speculative character of the following arguments, i.e. lacking 
the weigh of proper scientific references backing-up my claims, I decided to mo- 
ve this text into an appendix, but not to altogether remove it from this work, be- 
cause it touches upon an important dimensión for an understanding of autoeco- 
potesis. The reflection in this appendix is partly inspired by hasty reading of pas- 
sages in authors like Damasio, and partly by the viewing of a largely un- 
academic, and questionable documentary film entitled What the Bleep do we 
know? (2005). I do not support all the claims made in this film, especially not its 
spiritualist/New Age claims and its severely biased and simplistic interpretation 
of quantum physics. However, I do recognize that some interviews of cognitive 
scientists in the film, are providing certain insights to the layman that I am con- 
ceming cognitive Sciences, about the working of the subconscious. I also remark 
that I am not the only one to point only sketchily at the importance of the sub¬ 
conscious: e.g. Smith and Jenks (2006) also do so. They especially stress, after 
Damasio and some others, that consciousness is not a unitary phenomenon but "a 
distributed parallelism of interactive processing” (p. 63). 
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Besides, a correction to Luhmann’s account of the brain needs to be 
made. Luhmann argued that the brain has no direct connection to the outside 
world (except through the mechanism of structural coupling and irritations), 
and that the mind’s (i.e. in his terminology, “psychic system”, emerging 
from. distinct from, the brain) representations are not representations of the 
outside world but own constructions. 2 

However, the brain can be potentially confused and incapable of making 
the difference between what is a representation of the outside, thanks to per- 
ception, and what is an own imaginary construction. Why is this so? Be- 
cause seeing and remembering/imagining involve the same neural networks: 
The brain does not make the difference between what it sees and what it re- 
members, because the same neural nets are firing in both cases. 

What comes out of this corrected perspective on the brain’s operations, 
is less clear-cut than Luhmann’s strict operative closure. We are not dealing 
here with a strict closure, but with a confusión about what is coming from 
inside and what is coming from the outside. The brain cannot distinguish 
whether information is generated from inside or outside itself. 

In other words: We don’t know the difference between what’s taking 
place ‘out there’ and what’s taking place ‘in here’. Or do we? 

Luhmann (2000) insisted a lot on this making of distinction, this prime 
imperative ‘draw a distinction’. But one has to be aware that, when it comes 
to the mental constructions of a given human being, the brain cannot clearly 
establish the distinction between the inside and outside, the self and the en- 
vironment. But the psychic system does decide, on a daily basis, whether an 
experience is a hallucination, a dream, a memory or an actual lived, sensory 
experience. But this decisión is contextual and subject to doubts; it is not a 
kind of business that can be easily settled by an autopoietic system: The 
autopoíetic system always needs clues from the outside, in order to reassure 
itself about where the inside is and where the outside is. For example, sen¬ 
sory deprivation beyond 24 to 48 hours has been repeatedly reported to lead 
to hallucinations and to severe, sustained psychic ‘damage’. 

The important aspect to note here, is that the construction of the self, the 
delimitation and distinction of the inside of the system, can only be trust- 
worthy to the psychic system as long as there exists a genuine communica- 
tion with the environment of the system (which in Luhmannian terms, 
would be understood as a ‘structural coupling’ rather than a ‘communica- 
tion’). Even if operationally pilotecl from the inside, that communication 
necessarily ineludes inputs that are not controlledfrom the inside... and it is 


2 Luhmann based his claims on one stream of cognitive research, but cognitive re- 
search has evolved, and for example, the work of Maturana and Varela, that 
Luhmann took as his foundation rather uncritically, has been hotly debated and 
contested (and furthermore, Maturana and Varela have expressed diverging per- 
spectives since then). 
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because they are not controlled from the inside, that they reassure the Sys¬ 
tem about its distinctions of inside and outside. 

This also explains why these distinctions might be changed through the 
operation of the subconscious: Beyond the reach of consciousness, the sub- 
conscious may have stored sensory inputs and memories and may assemble 
them with own constructions, so that the hallucinated experience may ap- 
pear as a real experience to consciousness, given that it ineludes elements 
that seem to be non-controlled by the self (but are more or less ‘controlled’, 
so to say, at subconscious level). This additional point adds to the general 
rule of confusión as to the inside/outside distinction. 

But doubts and confusions allow an evolution in the thresholds of con- 
scious perception. Such doubts can be stimulated in different ways (as will 
be described further down) but I focus now on only one of them: 

Surprise, informational discrepancies, as soon as perceived i.e. recog- 
nized as such, instigate doubts, suspicions, and thereby constitute a crucial 
ecopoietic tendeney in the evolution of the ‘psychic system’. As mentioned 
above, the subconscious does receive some of the informational inputs from 
the environment that are filtered and out of reach for purposive conscious¬ 
ness. Therefore, the subconscious is playing a role in the ecopoietic ten¬ 
deney of suspicions, i.e. in the breaking open of habitual pattems of thought 
(on the role of suspicion in conventions, see chapter 7, section 1). In other 
words, the subconscious allows the random to enter into the ordered psychic 
system/ It is the ecopoietic irruption of the new that allows the system to be 
Creative, in spite of its strong autopoietic tendencies! This line of thought 
echoes Bateson (1979) in his developments on randomness and order, chaos 
and selection, and suggests creativity as one of the ‘great stochastic proc- 
esses’ of evolution that Bateson evokes. 

So, we do build our rnodels of reality in an autopoietic operational way; 
so far can I follow Luhmann. But the more information we receive from the 
environment (allowing distinctions to be trustworthy and thus allowing dis- 
tinguish-abilities), the more we can refine those rnodels autopoietically, or, 
in cases of discrepancies that get ‘irritating’ enough to get noticed, the more 
we modify them auto-ecopoíetically. 

The human brain has a relatively high postnatal plasticity. The structures 
of the brain, the neural nets, are, to some extent, constantly modified by ex- 
periences. Nerve cells that fire together wire together. Therefore, through 
repeated practices/experiences (e.g. through the introduction of new social 
conventions), certain neural cells establish long-term relationships. Also, 
nerve cells that no longer fire together, no longer wire together. Every time 
we interrupt a thought-process that produces Chemical responses in our 
body, those nerve cells start breaking their long-term relationships. 


3 Luhmann comes closest to this with the notion of "irritation", operating through 
structural couplings. But I find that line of argumentation insufficiently helpful, 
to understand the creativity allowed by the subconscious. 
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There is however no absolute postnatal plasticity, and no “blank slate” 
onto which society can imprint anything, but some structures, some “attrac- 
tors” that limit the possibilities of plasticity, as argued at length by Smith 
and Jenks (2006) in their criticism of post-modernism. 

It is possible to forget, to lose habits, to replace oíd habits with new hab- 
its. To most people this sounds obvious, but to some social scientists it may 
come as a surprise to realize that an individual’s habitus established in early 
socialization, despite its stability and resilience to change, cannot totally es¬ 
cape change, given that the rewiring process of neural nets is continuing to 
opérate in adult age (but this argument is less surprising, from the modified 
habitus-concept of Lahire. i.e. the repertoire of dispositions - as described in 
chapter 7, section 1). What does this all mean? Two things: 

• Social change that affects the individual (micro-social level) literally can 
change the structure of the brain, in short it ‘rewires it’! (But this is pos¬ 
sible only up to a certain extent, depending on the only-relative postnatal 
plasticity of the human brain...) 

• The keyword here is ‘interrupt’: Change happens when given autopoietic 
thought processes are interrupted. The next question then becomes: How 
can there be such a thing as this interruption of the thought process? 

This interruption can come in several ways : 

An effort of self-observation by the individual, i.e. by a psychic system, 
at the level of ‘second-order observation’, can allow breaking certain 
thought processes, and thereby breaking certain neural nets. The develop- 
ment of reflexivities in social agency can foster this capacity of self- 
interruption (which may remain operationally autopoietic). 

Next to self-observation, the constraints imposed by the environment on 
the psychic system do also provoke interruptions in the thought processes. 
Environmental constraints do not determine directly how the system will re- 
spond to the interruptions, but they do impose interruptions upon the sys¬ 
tem. Here, I do not follow Luhmann who argued that the psychic system can 
altogether determine, from the inside. what will ‘irrítate’ it (i.e. which inter¬ 
ruptions will occur and which not, ignoring the environmental constraints). 
The autopoietic capacity of the system to ignore environmental constraints 
is only relative. 

The third important way in which the interruptions occur, comes from 
the subconscious part of the human mind. Indeed, the subconscious mind 
ignores its environment much less than consciousness does: much more of 
the sensory information coming from the environment is being received at 
subconscious level than at conscious level (where, as already noted, most in¬ 
formation has been filtered out). Therefore, when the subconscious invites 
itself unexpectedly into our consciously monitored trains of thoughts, it in¬ 
troduces an ‘auto-ecopo'ietic’ trigger that can substantially disrupt estab¬ 
lished thought processes. 
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These three modes of interruption of thought processes are not to be 
seen separately from each other, as three different options, but are to be seen 
as interacting and possibly reinforcing/complementing/opposing each other. 


Three modes of interruption of autopoíetic inertia 

(1) From the inside: Self-observation interrupts a certain thought process 
(cf. second-order observation as discussed in system theories, including 
in Luhmann; and cf. some of the reflexivities as discussed by Dieleman 
2008). Although Luhmann would argüe that this too is an autopoíetic 
process (and it can be), it can still affect and change some other autopoi- 
etic processes; i.e. 2nd-order self-observation can change first-order ob- 
servations. And, at the level of neural networks, such an observation, 
that interrupts habitual thought processes, literally changes the structure 
of the brain because, as soon as it occurs, some neural links disconnect 
themselves (and thereby, some long-term relationships between neurons 
can gradually get lost). 

(2) The constraints from the environment of the system: Even from 
the autopoíetic perspective coming from Maturana and Varela, the envi- 
ronmental constraints are active. For example, just before sitting down to 
write this specific piece of text, I wanted to sit on a bench in a Lüneburg 
park. But as all the benches were taken, I had to resort to an alternative 
recourse, and I am now sitting in a nearby café, having to order drinks, 
among other constraints. Here the consciousness can have recourse to its 
own internally programmed set of options and thus the adaptive process 
can also still be said by the Luhmannians to be autopoíetic. But there is 
here too an interruption of thought processes, i.e. a cutting loose of neu¬ 
ral links, a minimal change in the neural structures. Thus both this and 
the previous case, i.e. both the environmental constraints and the self- 
observation, do co-determine the structuring of the system, even though 
the process is here possibly still ‘piloted' from the inside i.e. autopoi'eti- 
cally. But the pilot does not control everything in the environment: He 
cannot choose the constraints. I could not ignore those people already 
sitting on he benches, and sit on their laps as if they were part of the 
bench (although I could have chosen to sit on the grass). Furthermore, 
the pilot is not ‘one’, i.e. the second-order and first -order observations 
can collide. contradict each other (or second-order observation can re- 
veal contradictions between different first-order observations), and this 
can facilítate suspicions, doubts, questions about one’s autopoieticallly 
constructed reality and thus allow consciousness to open itself to alterna¬ 
tive options from the realms of perceptions, outside of the established 
frames of the autopoiesis-fueling existing mental patterns, i.e. there is a 
bridge to the third mode of interruption of the autopoíetic closure: 

(3) Introduction of the newfrom the outside: I argüe that ecopoiesis, 
i.e. the determination of the mind system from the relationship with the 
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outside, can and does occur simultaneously to autopo'iesis, but not di- 
rectly at the conscious level. Here the subconscious is of the utmost im- 
portance. Although the brain filters out almost all perceptive information 
(so that they do not reach consciousness), some reach the subconscious. 
As Bateson argued, the conscious, “purposive” part of mind is very lim- 
ited. The new, present at subconscious level, can under some circum- 
stances, start invading consciousness (i.e. it may burst in from the Win¬ 
dows even if the doors are closed, sealed, shut off from disturbing sub¬ 
conscious information). Most especially, the newsfrom the subconscious 
can become a reality when suspicion, doubt, self-questioning, surprise, 
etc. is present within the System of consciousness, i.e. autopo'iesis has to 
collaborate with ecopoiesis. But, as the brain is not always able to make 
the difference between what’s coming from the outside and what from 
the inside (what I see and what I remember), and as the conscious cannot 
manage to control what’s happening at the subconscious level, the con¬ 
scious "I" cannot always know clearly how, when and where these sub¬ 
conscious news are inviting themselves and are let in (by consciousness). 
Neither - in the case when the subject realizes that subconscious news 
are entering and modifying the conscious autopoietic system - can one 
be absolutely sure whether these subconscious experiences are the fraits 
of ecopoi'etically induced experiences - from the outside - or are imag- 
ined i.e. internal constructions at subconscious level. Thus there is a 
great cleal of confusión, within the ‘self-reflexive’ subject, as to what is 
autopoietic and what is ecopoietic in the psychic system. Not only do 
autopoiesis and ecopoiesis depend on each other. They are interacting 
‘beneath the surface’ of perception, most often within the blind spots of 
observations/perceptions/thoughts. 


Why is it helpful to know that the noise from the outside comes in, unex- 
pected, in the psychic system? Because such an event is necessary as a pre- 
requisite for an evolutionary process. “Every random fluctuation is a possi- 
bility of new organization. [... If a]mplified by positive feedback, any fluc¬ 
tuation [may] thus constitute a random generator of variety, at the base of 
any evolution.” (De Rosnay 1975, p. 258). 

But the importance of the autopoietic element in the evolutionary proc¬ 
ess should not be under-estimated either: The random fluctuations most of¬ 
ten do not reorganize reality; only sometimes do they invade their environ- 
ment, i.e. when emerges an ‘autocatalysis’ (which may eventually lead to 
the self-constitution of a new autopoietic system - e.g. eventually even 
maybe one new sub-system within the distributed parallelism of the brain 
which constitutes the impression of an United consciousness). And an al- 


4 Translation from the original French text by the author. 
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ready established autopoíetic system has some degree of control over proc- 
esses of autocatalysis emerging within itself (but only some degree)... 

As already mentioned, the preceding paragraphs are offered merely as 
speculative open propositions, prone to tentatively complement my main 
text while stimulating a discussion and inviting clarifications from better- 
qualified authors in this domain. 


Appendix 2: Deutsche Zusammenfassung: 

Kunst und (Nicht-)Nachhaltigkeit 

Diese Arbeit macht es sich zur Aufgabe, geistes-, sozial- und kulturwissen- 
schaftliche Ansátze des systemischen Denkens, der Komplexitát und der 
Transdisziplinaritat ais zentrale Bausteine des aktuellen Nachhaltigkeitsdis- 
kurses zu deuten und eine solchermaBen erorterte „Kultur der Nachhaltig- 
keit“ mit der (Nicht-)Nachhaltigkeit zeitgenbssischer Kunstauspragungen zu 
konfrontieren. 

Die Kultur und die Kunst der Nicht-Nachhaltigkeit 

Das westliche Entwicklungsmodell ist von einer Kultur der Nicht- 
Nachhaltigkeit geprágt, die sich aus verschiedenen fundamentalen Dimensi- 
onen der Moderne ergibt. Die westliche Weltsicht und ihr modus cognos- 
cendi sind in der Krise. Ervin Laszlo (1996) hat diese Weltsicht ais atomis- 
tisch, materialistisch. individualistisch und eurozentrisch. und ais auf der 
„klassischen wissenschaftlichen Methode" beruhend charakterisiert - im 
Gegensatz zu einem „systemischen Blick“ der aus dem 20. Jahrhundert er- 
wachsen sei. Basarab Nicolescu (2002) hat dariiber hinaus die Prinzipien der 
klassischen modemen Physik, also Kontinuitat, lokale Kausalitát, Determi- 
nismus und binare Logik kritisiert. Beide Autoren bedauem die daraus ent- 
stehende Fragmentierung des gemeinen Verstándnisses, und dieser klassi- 
sche modus cognoscendi wurde von Edgar Morin (1977) weiter dekonstru- 
iert ais eine disjunktive Vereinfachung, die nicht nur die Wissenschaft son- 
dern generell die modemen modi cognoscendi durch drei Simplifikationen 
des Denkens beeinflussten: „Idealisieren, Rationalisieren, Normalisieren". 
Diese Kritik gibt sowohl Edmund Husserls (1970) Kritik am Übergehen und 
sich Entfremden von der Lebenswelterfahrung, wie auch Gregory Batesons 
(1973) Warnung vor dem Reich, das aus den engen Blickwinkeln des 
„zweckbestimmten Bewusstseins“ erwachse, wieder, da beide Probleme in 
modemen Gesellschaften besonders ausgeprágt seien. Seit der zweiten Half- 
te des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts sind diese Probleme mit einer Kultur des 
Hyperkonsums verbunden, der trotz der für die letzten Jahrzehnten ange- 
kiindigten Bewegung in Richtung einer Dienstleistungs- Wissens- oder In- 
formationsgesellschaft bzw. Kreativwirtschaft immer noch wáchst. 
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Diese Dimensionen unserer Kultur der Nicht-Nachhaltigkeit sind weg- 
abhangig und verwurzelt in geschichtlichen Entwicklungen, die von Patriar- 
chalismus, Kartesischer Methode, Baconschem Fortschrittsglauben und von 
einer progressiven Entfremdung von der Natur, die David Abram (1996) zu 
folge ihre Wurzeln in der Erfindung des phonetischen Alphabetes haben, 
markiert. 

Moderne und zeitgenóssische Weiterentwicklungen dieser Kultur der 
Nicht-Nachhaltigkeit beinhalten die Umwandlung von Wissenschaft und 
Technik in ein techno-wissenschaftliches System, in ein „Technisches Sys¬ 
tem" (Jacques Ellul 1977), die der Bewegung von der Aufklarung zum Posi- 
tivismus folgt (Horkheimer und Adorno 2002), und die zunehmend autopo- 
íetische Operationen von sozialen Systemen in modernen Gesellschaften 
durch funktionale Ausdifferenziemng praferiert (Niklas Luhmann 1984, 
1999, 2000). 

Die autopoietische Entwicklung nach Luhmann findet sich in der Kunst 
ais sozialem System wieder, wo, wie die Kunstsoziologen von Pierre Bour- 
dieu, Howard Becker bis Hans Abbing analysieren, die „hochkulturellen 
Künste" („high arts") gesellschaftliche Segregationsprozesse institutionali- 
sieren. In dieser Welt der hohen Kultur hat sich eine eigentümliche Kombi- 
nation aus einer „Romantischen Ordnung", eingebunden in ein „Techni- 
sches System", entwickelt. deren Interaktionen in dieser Arbeit nach den 
Vorgaben von Jacques Ellul (1980) und Maarten Doorman (2004) erkundet 
werden. Diese komplexe Verbindung ist auch das erste Beispiel für ein 
Makro-Konzept, das ich in diesem Werk beschreibe. Auch wenn die Situati- 
on komplex und offen für Veranderung ist, hat insgesamt im vergangenen 
Jahrhundert die romantische Ordnung in der Kunst hauptsáchlich ais Si- 
cherheitsventil für die Gesellschaft funktioniert, um etwas von dem Druck, 
den unsere allumfassende Kultur der Nicht-Nachhaltigkeit verursacht, he- 
rauszulassen, aber ohne dass es signifikante Transformationen über den 
„Sandkasten“ der Kunst hinaus gegeben hatte. Wie Luhmann analysiert, ist 
die Kunst der Moderne ais soziales System unfahig mit anderen sozialen 
Systemen zu kommunizieren (und umgekehrt), jedenfalls so lange seine O- 
perationen von Autopoiesis dominiert werden. Diese Situation wurde von 
der Kunsthistorikerin Suzi Gablik (1984, 1991) aus der Kunstwelt heraus 
angeprangert. Die Kritik des Modernismus in der Kunst zielt hierbei beson- 
ders auf die Ásthetik der Loslosung, auf die individualistische und antago- 
nistische Autonomie, die sich in der „hohen Kultur" entwickelt habe und auf 
die nihilistische Selbstbezogenheit der Postmodernisten. 

Systemisches Denken 

Wie konnen wir also Alternativen zu dieser Kultur der Nicht-Nachhaltigkeit 
und die damit verbundene Kunst der Nicht-Nachhaltigkeit finden? Eine 
Antwort auf diese Herausforderung benotigt eine weitreichende Transfor- 
mation des modernen modus cognoscendi. Glücklicherweise jedoch hat die- 
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se Transformation schon begonnen, wie der Aufstieg des systemischen 
Denkens und der Transdisziplinaritat in den jüngsten Jahrzehnten aufzeigt. 

Systemisches Denken ist allerdings nur ein Schritt auf dem Weg zu einer 
Kultur der Komplexitát. Anhand des Beispiels des systemischen Denkers 
Fritjof Capra (1996, 2002), erforsche ich die Einsichten und Versprechen 
des Systemischen Denkens. Besonders die Begriffe von Netzwerken, Nicht- 
linearitat, Emergenz und Selbst-Kreativitát haben die erste Phase eines Pa- 
radigmenwechsels weg von linearer Kausalitát eingelautet. Einige Prinzi- 
pien haben sich auch aus der systemischen Perspektive entwickelt, insbe- 
sondere Capras sechs Prinzipien der dkologischen Grundbildung (ecological 
literacy): Das Netzwerkprinzip der lebenden Systeme, die kontinuierlichen 
Zyklen des Netzwerks des Lebens, die Offenheit des Systems der Erde für 
Sonnenenergie, die Wichtigkeit von Partnerschaft und Kooperation für die 
Evolution, die Notwendigkeit von Diversitat für Resilienz und das Streben 
nach dynamischer Balance (im Gegensatz zum Versuch einzelne Werte oder 
Dimensionen zu optimieren). Auf der sozialen Ebene hat die systemische 
Perspektive herausgestellt, wie soziale Organisationen sich entwickeln 
konnten, wenn sie ais lebende und lernende Organisationen wahrgenommen 
und behandelt werden. Das systemische Denken stellt auch die Wichtigkeit 
der Kultur, sowohl für die soziale Reproduktion, ais auch für den sozialen 
Wandel heraus. Am Beispiel des systemischen Denkers (und „integral stu- 
dies“ Denkers) Ervin Laszlo (1996, 2007) weise ich aber auch auf die Risi- 
ken von Vereinfachungen durch den Holismus hin, die (zusammen mit der 
Technokratisierung der Kybemetik) im systemischen Denken gegenwartig 
sind. 

Die Kultur der Komplexitát 

Der Méthode Edgar Morins (1977, 1980, 1992, 2008) und genereller der 
Transdisziplinaritat (Nicolescu 2002) folgend muss eine Kultur der Nach- 
haltigkeit eine Kultur der Komplexitát sein. Durch Morins Begriff der 
„Komplexitát“ eroffnete sich die Moglichkeit, sich Einheit und Vielfalt auch 
ais zusammengehorig und nicht nur ais Gegensatze zu denken. Jede Dicho- 
tomie kann über Einheit, Komplementaritat, Konkurrenz und Antagonismus 
gedacht werden und somit komplexe Beziehungen (Makro-Konzepte) schaf- 
fen und dia-logische Denkprozesse initialisieren. Ein solches Makro- 
Konzept wird nach Morin ais „Óko-auto-Organisation“ etikettiert, was recht 
gut die komplexen organisatorischen Verháltnisse zwischen individuellen 
Lebensformen und den Ókosystemen, in denen sie ko-evolvieren und oko- 
evolvieren, beschreibt. Das Konzept der „Óko-Organisation" beleuchtet die 
Komplementaritat von Vielfalt. Komplexitát, Spontaneitat und Organisation 
des Lebens schlechthin. 

Auf der sozialen Ebene hat Morin das Makro-Konzept der Sozio-Óko- 
Organisation eingeführt, das darauf abzielt die organizistischen Tendenzen 
mit den oko-organisatorischen Tendenzen in zeitgenossischen menschlichen 
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Gesellschaften auszubalancieren, um den Risiken sowohl von Totalitarismus 
(also zum Beispiel dem totalitáren Staat), ais auch oko-organisatorischem 
Konflikt (zum Beispiel Klassenkampf in einer ungezügelten Marktwirt- 
schaft) vorzubeugen. Morins auf Nachhaltigkeit anwendbare Definítion der 
Komplexitát verweist auf die Zentralitát der Kultur (in der sozialen Evoluti- 
on) und auf die politischen Dimensionen der Nachhaltigkeit (bezüglich den 
Strukturen und Funktionen staatlicher Organisation). 

Allgemeiner hat Morins die genesische Kraft aufgezeigtund die kontinu- 
ierliche Prásenz des Chaos (der Schaffung von Ordnung aus Unordnung) be- 
tont. Die schopferische Endo-Exo-Kausalitát bzw. ihre Triebkraft zur Des- 
Um-Organisation (de-re-organization) sind dabei zwei Makrokonzepte ais 
Wurzeln verschiedener Erscheinungsformen von „Emergenz“, also auch ais 
Grundlage der kreativen Evolution des Universums (Poiesis). Morin postu- 
liert hier das Unbestimmtheitsprinzip, das alie Formen des Determinismus 
ablehnt. 

Weiterhin erlauben Komplexitátstheorien die Lauterung der Poiesis aus 
ihrem trostlosen Zustand unter Luhmanns Autopolesis, in dem sie sie ais 
Autookopoiesis umdenken, also ais ein System, das mit kreativer Sensibili- 
tát der chaotischen Umwelt gegenüber operiert, eine produktive Offenheit 
für Storungen aufweisen. Ókopoíesis wird dabei ais die Tendenz psychi- 
scher und sozialer Systeme verstanden, sich standig in offener Kommunika- 
tion mit ihren Umwelten zu befinden. Dabei wird eine Kodetermination und 
Koevolution des Systems und seiner Umwelt aufgrund der Emergenz von 
Eigenschaften angenommen, die aus dieser Kommunikation zwischen Sys¬ 
tem und Umwelt stammen. 

Eine Ásthetik der Nachhaltigkeit 

Die asthetische Dimensión von moglichen Kulturen der Nachhaltigkeit imp- 
liziert eine Empfanglichkeit für „Muster, die Verbinden" (nach Gregory Ba- 
tesons „pattern which connects" - Bateson 1979). Diese Muster und ihre Er- 
fahrung begründen eine Ásthetik der Nachhaltigkeit ais Alternative zur mo- 
dernen Kantischen Ásthetik der losgelosten Kontemplation. Bateson hat die¬ 
ses asthetische Erleben ais Empfanglichkeit für ein Meta-Muster verstanden, 
das die lebendige Welt ais etwas Ganzes versteht, im Gegensatz zu einer 
eingefrorenen Wahrnehmung, die sich an relativen Unterschieden festmacht 
und sich durch diese Unterschiede selbst limitiert und einschrankt. Diese 
Ásthetik der Nachhaltigkeit benotigt auch eine Empfanglichkeit für Kom¬ 
plexitát, die sich allerdings nicht mit holistischer Harmonie zufrieden gibt, 
sondern (nach den ásthetischen Einsichten des Heraklit) die Harmonie in 
Gegensátze aufbricht. Diese Ásthetik benotigt weiterhin ein transdiszipliná- 
res Verstándnis, das die Irrwege sowohl der vereinfachenden Klarheit des 
Modernismus, ais auch der Verwirrung und Entwurzeltheit des Postmoder- 
nismus überkommt. 
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Batesons Verstandnis des asthetischen Erlebens deutet auf den Wert ei- 
nes modus cognoscendi hin, der mehr ais nur rational-kognitiv bewusst sei. 
Eine solche Verschiebung konne inspiriert sein von einigen nicht- 
westlichen Kulturen, die, wie David Abram (1996) argumentiert, eine phá- 
nomenologische und animistische Empfánglichkeit für eine mehr-als-nur- 
menschliche Welt ( „more-than-human world") haben. Die Überwindung 
der autopoíetischen Abkapselung hin zur autookopoietischen Empfanglich- 
keit bedarf der Anerkennung der partizipatorischen Natur der Wahrnehmung 
ais eine animistische, integrierte, synasthetische und geistig-korperliche Er- 
fahrung;der Dualismus aus „Geist und Korper“ müsse hierbei, die mo- 
nistisch-immanente Perspektive Batesons folgend, zugunsten eines einheit- 
liehen Begriffes aufgegeben werden. Eine solche umfassend natürlich- 
partizipatorische Wahrnehmung wiirde hoffentlich die asthetische Empfang- 
lichkeit für die Anmut und Umfassendheit der „patterns that connect" (ver- 
bindende Muster) erhohen. Diese Empfánglichkeit ist, wie sowohl Bateson 
ais auch Abram beklagen, in unserer zivilisatorischen Entwicklung, die 
zweckgerichtetes Bewusstsein und alphabetische Kulturen betonen, verlo- 
rengegangen. 

Auf Grundlage der theoretischen Erkenntnisse, die erarbeitet wurden, 
erortert diese Arbeit weiterhin wie die Erforschung der Themen Ókologie 
und Nachhaltigkeit sich in den vier zurückliegenden Jahrzehnten in der 
Kunstwelt entwickelt hat, zunáchst durch den Aufstieg einer Bewegung der 
„ecological art“ und in jüngerer Zeit durch ein erweitertes Interesse an die¬ 
sen Themen quer durch die Kunstwelt. 

Óko-Kunst 

Das Zusammenspiel von Kunst und Ókologie riickte mit dem Aufkommen 
der „environmental/ecological art“ seit den spaten 1960er Jahren auch in 
Abgrenzung zur „land art“ in den Fokus einer spezifischen künstlerischen 
Bewegung Ich diskutiere die theoretische und künstlerische Relevanz dieses 
neuen Zusammenspiels anhand einer ausgesuchten Anzahl von prominenten 
Ktinstlern, die seit den 1960er und 1970er Jahren besonders aktiv waren, 
und die künstlerischen Arbeitsfelder entwickelt haben, die diesen Bereich 
der environmental/ecological art eroffnet haben. 

Hans Haacke entwickelte seit den 1960er Jahren, beeinflusst durch die 
„systemische Ásthetik“ (Systems Esthetics) von Jack Burnham, eine zu- 
nehmend komplexe Arbeit zu okologischen und sozialen Systeme und die 
Beziehungen zwischen diesen. 

Alan Sonfist begann in den 1960er Jahren iiber natürliche Prozesse zu 
arbeiten, wobei er darauf abzielte die natürliche Welt in unser Konzept der 
Gemeinschaft einzubeziehen. 

Joseph Beuys erforschte die Verbindung zwischen Menschen und Natur 
und betonte die politisch und sozial transformative Dimensión von Ókologie 
und Kunst. 
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Helen Mayer Harrison und Newton Harrison, deren Arbeit an der 
Schnittstelle von Kunst und Naturwissenschaften sie in den 1970er Jahren 
zu einem Verstandnis der Komplexitat von okologischen und kulturellen 
Systemen führte, entwickelten eine Methode des konversationellen Abdrif- 
tens (conversational drift), die Emergenz in sozialen Interaktionen erlaubt. 
Das Paar wendet sich in seiner künstlerischen Arbeit noch heute vor allem 
der Koevolution von Biodiversitat und kultureller Diversitat in spezifisehen 
Ókosystemen zu, wobei sie politische Grundsatzentscheidungen und Pla- 
nungen ais Teil ihrer Arbeiten begleiten. 

Mierle Laderman Ukeles fordert seit ihrem „maintenance art“-Manifest 
von 1969 in ihren Interventionen die menschliche „Erhaltung“ (maintenan- 
ce) der dynamischen Balance in Ókosystemen, die im Gegensatz zum „To- 
desinstinkt" der Entwicklung und des Fortschritts steht. Sie hat Rituale ent- 
wickelt, die die Wichtigkeit der „Erhaltungsarbeit“, beispielsweise durch 
Müllwerker. feiern. 

Ich setze mich weiterhin mit der Arbeit anderer Ktinstler auseinander, 
die weitere Dimensionen der environmental/ecological art seit den 1970ern 
entwickelt haben: Patricia Johanson (eine Pionierin der Kreuzungsbereiche 
von environmental art und Stadtplanung), Hermán Prigann (der den Begriff 
der „metamorphic artworks" prágte und viele Projekte zur Wiederarbarma- 
chung realisierte), Aviva Rahmani (die ebenfalls eine Methode der okologi¬ 
schen Wiederherstellung entwickelt hat), Lynne Hull (die „Trans-Species- 
Art“ einführte), David Haley (der ein Verstandnis für „Ókopoiesis“ entwi¬ 
ckelt hat), Shelley Sacks (die Joseph Beuys’ Konzept und Praxis der sozia¬ 
len Skulptur weiterentwickelte), James Turrell (zum Beispiel sein Interesse 
an „Earthworks“) und Andy Goldsworthy (ais Beispiel für ein Interesse an 
der „art in nature“). 

Andere Kulturakteure haben die okologische Kunstbewegung begleitet, 
wie die Kunsthistorikerin Suzi Gablik (1991, 2004), die den Aufstieg einer 
verbindenden und verantwortungsbewussten Kunst feiert. Ich diskutiere die 
Einsichten, die Gablik beigetragen hat, ausführlich (wie etwa die Begriffe 
des „rekonstruktiven Postmodernismus", oder des „verbindenden Selbst"), 
wie auch die Grenzen ihres Diskurses (etwa ihre holistische, über- 
harmonisierende Sicht). Im Fall der Monongahela Konferenz von 2004 iiber 
die „Post-industrielle Gemeinschaftsentwicklung", rafe ich auch einige der 
Themen und Problemstellungen wach, die in der okologischen Kunstbewe¬ 
gung in den zurückliegenden Jahren diskutiert wurden, wie die Rolle der 
okologischen Kunst in der interdisziplináren Zusammenarbeit mit lokalen 
Gemeinschaften, die verschiedenen Ebenen und Tiefen des Dialogs mit lo¬ 
kalen Gemeinschaften und die unterschiedlichen Methoden und Werkzeuge 
der eco-art. Diese und ahnliche Themen werden auch von Tim Collins und 
Reiko Goto, den Harrisons, Suzi Gablik, Ann Rosenthal, der Gruppe „Tem- 
porary Services", Grant Kester, die Londoner Gruppe „Platform“, A. Laurie 
Palmer, Stacy Levy, Stephanie Flom. Tom und Connie Merriman, Jackie 
Brookner und Erica Fielder besprochen. 
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Das Interesse der okologischen Kunst, und spezifischer der „Eco-art in- 
terventions", wurde in der Ausstellung Ecovention von 2002 besonders her- 
ausgestellt. Der Begriff der „ecovention", der auf „ein künstler-iniziiertes 
Projekt, das eine erfinderische Strategie einsetzt, um eine ortliche Ókologie 
physisch zu transformieren", hindeutet, wird in den Werken von „Ocean E- 
ai'th“, dem „Center for Land Use Interpretation”, George Steinmann, Basia 
Irland, Kathryn Miller, Tim Collins, Reiko Goto, Suzanne Leibovitz Stein- 
man, Patricia Johanson, Betty Beaumont, Lynne Hull, Brandon Ballengée, 
Tera Galanti, Alan Sonfist, Mierle Laderman Ukeles, Buster Simpson, Viet 
Ngo, Laurie Lundquist, Superflex, Mel Chin, Betsy Damon, Jackie 
Brookner, Aviva Rahmani, Shai Zakai, Agnes Denes, Georg Dietzler und 
der Gruppe AMD&ART herausgestellt. 

Die historische Emergenz und Entwicklung einer “environmental and 
ecological art” stellt ein Beispiel dafür da, wie Kunstwelten (art worlds) eine 
konstruktive Rolle in der Konstruktion von Kultur(en) der Nachhaltigkeit 
spielen konnen. Mit der Vielfalt der Herangehensweisen (von sozialer 
Skulptur bis zur Wiederurbarmachung von Land) und mit den gemeinsamen 
roten Faden und Prinzipien (wie in der Monongahela Konferenz diskutiert), 
scheint diese Bewegung auf dem Weg zu einer entwickelten, ausgearbeite- 
ten Form der Ásthetik des „verbindenden Musters" zu sein. Allerdings 
scheint hinter einigen Diskursen der „eco-art“ eine simplistische Form des 
holistischen Diskurses unter Vernachlassigung der oben erorterten „Kom- 
plexitat" zu stehen. 

Kunst und Nachhaltigkeit im vergangenen Jahrzehnt 

Das Zusammenspiel von Ókologie, Nachhaltigkeit und Kunst ist im vergan¬ 
genen Jahrzehnt auch in den Fokus der Aufmerksamkeit einer Vielfalt von 
anderen Akteuren der zeitgenossischen Kunstwelt geraten. Kunstausstellun- 
gen, die sich mit den Themen Ókologie und Nachhaltigkeit und in letzter 
Zeit hiiufig mit dem Klimawandel befassen, werden auf der ganzen Welt or- 
ganisiert. Einige Kuratoren und Autoren haben im vergangenen Jahrzehnt 
dazu besondere Diskurse konstmiert, insbesondere Hildegard Kurt (mit ih- 
ren Definitionen der „Ásthetik der Nachhaltigkeit"), Maja und Reuben 
Fowkes (mit ihrem Begriff der „nachhaltigen Kunst") und erst kürzlich der 
Third Text- Herausgeber Rasheed Araeen (mit dem Begriff der “ecoaesthe- 
tics”). 

Kuratorin und Autorin Linda Weintraub (2006) hat erortert, wie Künst- 
ler, deren Arbeit normalerweise nicht mit „ecological oder environmental 
art" assoziiert werden, interessante Perspektiven in diese Themenstellungen 
eingebringen, wie zum Beispiel das Begehren in der Kultur des Hyper- 
Konsums (Reverend Billy Talen), die Kultur-Natur Beziehung (Dave Burns 
und Matias Viegener), Biodiversitat (womit sie auf die Arbeit von Eduardo 
Kac - die ich allerdings ais sehr fragwürdig behandle, hinweist), und die 
schwierigen Beziehungen der zeitgenossischen westlichen Gesellschaften zu 
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den Prozessen Tod, Verwesung und Erde (Catherine Chalmers, Damien 
Hirst und Joe Scanlan). Weintraubs Analyse legt weitgehend den Schwer- 
punkt auf „art space" Künstler, also Künstler, die, im Gegensatz zu vielen 
okologischen Klinstlern, hauptsáchlich Arbeiten in Kunstgalerien produzie- 
ren. Ihr Diskurs zeigt, dass diese Künstler tatsachlich begrenzte Relevanz 
aufweisen, da sie (zu einem geringen AusmaBe) zu einem Perspektiven- 
wechsel der internationalen kulturellen Eliten beitragen, die deshalb dieser 
zeitgenossischen Kunst etwas mehr Aufmerksamkeit zuwenden. 

Ich nehme weiter eine detaillierte kritische Erorterung der kuratorischen 
Diskurse zu Ausstellungen vor, die im vergangenen Jahrzehnt spezifisch 
Ókologie und Nachhaltigkeit angesprochen haben: 

Beyond Green: Towards a Sustainable Art (SMART Museum, Chicago, 
2005) kuratiert von Stéphanie Smith, und mit Arbeiten von Jennifer Allora 
und Guillermo Calzadilla, Wochenklausur, Nils Norman, Francés White- 
head, Marjetica Potrc, Learning Group, Kevin Kaempf, Dan Peterman, 
Temporary Services und Free Soil u.a.. 

Auszeit. Kunst und Nachhaltigkeit (Timeout. Art and Sustainability - 
Kunstmuseum Licchtenstein, 2007), kuratiert von Friedemann Malsch und 
Christiane Meyer-Stoll, eine Ausstellung die das Verstandnis von Nachhal¬ 
tigkeit auf ‘verlangsamen’ reduziert und wenig mehr ais eine abgehobene 
„white-box discussion" über Zeit und Natur anbietet, und auf Werke von 
Giovanni Anselmo, Piero Gilardi, Jochen Gerz and On Kawara u.a. hin- 
weist. 

Greenwashing (Fondazione Sandretto Re Rebaugendo, Turin, 2008). ku¬ 
ratiert von liaría Bonacossa und Latitudes (Max Andrews und Mariana Ca- 
nepa Luna), ist eine Ausstellung mit dem Ziel kritische künstlerische Per- 
spektiven auf Umweltproblematiken herauszustellen. Diese Ausstellung 
beinhalteteinen eigentiimlichen kuratorischen “post-environmental” Dis¬ 
kurs, dem ich deshalb kritische Aufmerksamkeit widme, weil er vielen Feh- 
ler aufweist. Die Ausstellung beinhaltet Arbeiten von Jennifer Allora and 
Guillermo Alzadilla, Lara Almarcegui, Cyprien Gaillard, Santiago Serra, 
Wilfredo Prieto, María Thereza Alves, Tomas Saraceno, Nikola Uzunovski 
und Ibón Aranberri, aber auch von Amy Balkin, The Bruce High Quality 
Foundation, A Constructed World, Minerva Cuevas, Tue Greenfort und 
Sergio Vega. Trotz der Fehler des kuratorischen Diskurses tragen viele der 
ausgestellten Künstler wertvolle und relativ subtile/komplexe kritische Ein- 
sichten, besonders zur Problemstellung des „Greenwashing“ bei. 

SchlieBlich beende ich meine Erforschung der Diskurse der zeitgenossi¬ 
schen Kunst im letzten Jahrzehnt, in dem ich einen kurzen Text des franzo- 
sischen Philosophen und Psychoanalytikers Félix Guattari (Les Trois Ecolo- 
gies, 1989) erortere, denn er wird oft von Kuratoren (wie etwa Stéphanie 
Smith 2005 und Max Andrews 2006) zitiert und von einigen eco-artists (wie 
David Haley 2008) kritisiert. Guattari’s Die Drei Ókologien bietet eine ein- 
sichtige und dichtgewobene Einführung in das komplexe Denken von Óko¬ 
logie. Guattaris Arbeit wurde nicht von all seinen Lesem aus der Welt der 
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zeitgenossischen Kunst geschatzt, wahrscheinlich wegen der Dichte seines 
Essays und wegen einer mangelnden Artikulierung des Verstehens von 
Komplexitat. 

Dieser Überblick, den ich quer über Themen der zeitgenossische Kunst- 
vorgenommen habe, zeigt das vielfache und vielseitige Aufkommen von 
„eco-zentrischen" Perspektiven und Einsichten. Das Schlüsselwort „Nach- 
haltigkeit" wird Stück für Stück in das Vokabular von mehr und mehr Kura- 
toren übernommen und generiert Diskurse und Praktiken, die die Verbin- 
dung von sozialer und okologischer Kritik und zeitgenossischer Kunst stár- 
ken. Die wachsende Debatte ist lebendig und vielfaltig, auch wenn einige 
ihrer Ausarbeitungen fragwiirdige Diskurse hervorbringen (wie „post-en- 
vironmentalism" oder unreflektierte pro-technologische Praktiken und Dis¬ 
kurse). 

Über soziale und politische Transformationsprozesse: 
„Double Entrepreneurship in Conventions“ 

Die Diskussion der ecological art weist auf die vielen Gelegenheiten (oder 
“ecoventions”) hin, bei denen die Ktinstler in der dkologischen und sozialen 
Realitát direkt zusammenkommen, sich mit lokalen Gemeinsehaften ausei- 
nandersetzen, und darauf hinarbeiten Transformationsprozesse in Gang zu 
bringen. Solche Ambitionen verlangen nach einer umsichtigen Aufmerk- 
samkeit für die Potentiale und Herausforderungen, die Künstlern begegnen, 
die auf soziale Veránderungen, nicht nur in ihren ..Kunstwelten" (art 
worlds) sondern direkt in spezifischen sozialen Kontexten, abzielen. Des- 
halb analysiere ich im folgenden Teil der Arbeit künstlerische Interventio- 
nen in der Gesellschaft ais ..double entrepreneurship in conventions“ und 
erganze meine bisherigen Erorterungen zu diesem Thema (Kagan 2004, 
2008a) um Batesons Konzept des „deutero-learning“. Die Moglichkeit zur 
„double entrepreneurship" hángt dabei von der Komplexitat sozialer Syste- 
me, von den Qualitáten sozialer Akteure ais ..künstlerische Unternehmer" 
und vom Kontext der Kunstwelten und spezifischer von der politischen Auf- 
stellung der relevanten Kunstwelt (..polity conventions" in „art worlds") ab. 

Die Analyse der ..polity conventions" in „art worlds“gibt mir zum 
SchluB die Moglichkeit politische Aspekte der Kulturen der Nachhaltigkeit 
zu diskutieren. Vorausgesetzt wird dabei, dass die politischen Rahmenbe- 
dingungen der sozialen Interaktionen ..nahezu-polyarchisch" (nach Dahl 
1971) im Gegensatz zu ..nahezu-hegemonistisch" sind, um Emergenzpro- 
zesse, Koevolution und ..Hochkomplexitat" zu ermoglichen statt zu unter- 
drücken. Nahezu-Polyarchie ist allerdings keine Selbstverstandlichkeit, we- 
der in der Kunst noch in Umweltbewegungen. Ich weise zum Beispiel auf 
die Notwendigkeit hin, eine Degeneration von ecological art in einen grtinen 
Faschismus zu verhindem. Ein Extremfall einer solchen Verbindungt von 
Kunst und Politik war der moderne Tanz unter dem Nazismus, wo sich eini¬ 
ge organistisch-holistische Ideale aus Mangel an Komplexitat bequem mit 
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dem wahrscheinlich monstrosesten totalitaren System des vergangenen 
Jahrhunderts eingerichtet hatten. Mit wenigen Ausnahmen hatten die mo- 
dernen deutschen Tánzer willig die Mehrdeutigkeit in ihrer Arbeit eliminiert 
und zunehmend hegemonistische Werte dureh ihre Arbeit gefordert, und 
zwar nieht nur unter dem Naziregime, sondern bereits in den Jahren davor. 
Dieser Fall (nach Guilbert 2000) zeigt, dass eine Mythologie der holisti- 
schen Vereinigung mit der Natur potentiell mit in hohem MaBe hegemo- 
nistischen polity conventions und mit einer totalitaren Ideologie zusammen- 
passt. Gegen diese totalitare Stromung ist deshalb eine Empfanglichkeit für 
Komplexitat elementar wichtig. 

Meine Analyse suggeriert, dass mit „Unternehmertum" (Entrepreneurs- 
hip) bei „interkonventionellen“ Interaktionen und „deutoro-learning“ sich 
sogar die eingefahrensten Ideen und sozialen Konventionen andern konnen. 
Ein erfolgreiches „Doppeluntemehmertum“ in Konventionen setzt voraus, 
dass die in Frage stehende Kunstwelt für ein solches Unternehmen offen ge- 
nug ist, was in einer Kunstwelt mit einer polyarchischeren politischen Auf- 
stellung wahrscheinlicher ist ais in einer hegemonistischen politischen 
Konstellation. In Kunstwelten konnen nur relativ polyarchische polity con¬ 
ventions den notwendigen Kontext bilden für ein künstlerisches Unterneh- 
mertum, das auf Kulturen der Nachhaltigkeit gerichtet ist. Auf diese sehr 
konkrete Weise ist der Künstler also eminent politisch. Die politische Di¬ 
mensión der Ásthetik und Kultur der Nachhaltigkeit sollte Diskurse und 
Praktiken beinhalten, die Pluralismus und Streitfragen, Kompromisse und 
regulierten Wettbewerb wertschatzen und komplexe Uni-pluralitat sowie ei¬ 
ne „Queer-Ecology“ weg vom harmonisierenden Bild der Natur fordern. 
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